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Editorial 


A Taie Of 
Two ViP Visits 


Naver baton have tha topmost taadan or mam ana 
Pakistan visited tha U.S.A. and haid talks with tha 
Pnsidant of that mighty Powar whhin fiva months of 
aaeh othar as during 1982. ■ Mn Indin Gandhi want 
than on a goodwill visit at tha and of July and spent a 
waak. though her talks with Pnsidant Raagan lastad 
only about 80 minutes. Tha net gains of her visit wan 
later found to be nothing to boast of, apart of course, 
from tha tact diet than was a batter understanding and 
appraciadon by both countries of each other’s 
viewpoint The much-trumptad agnamant on die 
supply of nuclear fuel for Tanpur by Fnnca instead of 
tha U.S.A. later turned out to be a:damp squib whan 
Fnnca attempted to dictate certain unacceptable 
’’perpetuity" clauses in an agreement with india. It was 
only weeks later that Fnnca nvised its stand, and an 
undantanding became possible. Pnsidant Zia want to 
Washington on an eight-day trip but his aim vims 
diffannt and his talks with President Raagan, also of tha 
same dundon yielded much batter nsults from 
Pakistan’s point of view. However, these results could 
hardly be described as conducive to peace and stability 
in tha Asian subcondnant 

The USA and Pakistan have established a closer 
military and economic understanding since tha Russians 
took over control of Kabul and made Afghanistan their 
base in tha Asian region. Tha U. S.A. has pumped 
generous aid into Pakistan and boosted the tatter 
country’s economy by giving 3.2 billion dollars as 
financial aid and also supplying F-16 aircraft equipped 
widt tha latest technological aquipmant. Tha attempt 
made by U.S. Defence Department officials to widthoki 
certain types of electronic devices so as to make F-16s 
less effecdve in offansive missions tatted and the issue 
was sorted out well In dme. 

President Zia seems to have assured the U.S.A. 
that it has gone out of Its way to mend reledons with 
India; ha is also balieved to tieva pointed to some 
unresolved issues notably Kashmir. Hfbra important 
Gen Zia is reported to have assurad tha U.S. Prasktant 
that Pakistan has no intantion of tatting off a mxtaar 
blast (though It is widely su^mcted that Pakistan has 
been rapidly acquiring nuclear matartaland technology 
from various countrtaa and that a nuetaer axploaion m 
ttkafy thara in a- taw mondial. The U.S.A. has its own 
aoureas of htfotmadon about tha davalopmanta in 
Paldatan, and it ia atnnge that Praaidant Raagan. aa ta 
raportad. fmaaxpraaaad aattatacttariat dmaaaurancaa 

Janutry. 1983 


given oy uen jm. 

About the reported plan for restoration at 
democracy in Pakistan also there has been some 
talk. The reality is that the Opposition pardes have 
been rudilessly suppressed in Pakistan, and Gen Zia 
tolerates no opposition. He promises elections at some 
vague dates (he is never specific), but the U.S. 
Administration does not cere much about a democratic 
set-up, its main concern being to have Pakistan as a 
dependable ally in the Asian region to counter the 
Soviet threat of hegemony. 

There are reports diet Gen Zta’s days as President 
of Pakistan ere numbered end diet the military regime 
and the ruthless oppression ofanti-Zia elements cannot 
last long. The tact is that tha conditions in Pakistan still 
are not ripe for a revrriutionary change in tha set¬ 
up. Gan Zta has already stayed in powar for nearly Rve 
and a had years end though he may not match 
President Ayub's record of 10 yeers of euthoritarien 
rule, he is likely to remain at die helm for a couple of 
yeers more. 

President Reagan gave no indicetion about any 
sense of dissatisfaction about tha developments in 
^kistan; on the contrary, he has assured Gen Zia that 
’’we want you to return home secure in the knowledge 
that die American people support dose ties with 
Pakistan and look forward to expanding diem in the 
coming years ". The praise went further when Mr 
Reagan addad that Pakistan today stands in the front 
rank of the nations dtouMering great responsibility for 
mankind. “Your courageous and compassionate rota ki 
giving shelter to millions of Afghan refugees is well- 
known and will long ba remamberad". Gen Zia 
responded whota-haartadly by skying dtat “you and! 
hava a rendezvous with Destiny". 

Both President Raagan end Gan Zta hava agreed on 
more than they hava divulged. AH that peace-loving 
people around the globe can say ia that the U.S. will 
continue supporting even shaky end tottering regimes, 
diat'it will never taam any lesson from history, end eln 
diet aa a part of ita global military atratagy it wtt! axfdolt 
countrtaa which are wilting to tatta pray to aitaita powar 
mmes. regardtaaa ofdtaaatitack to tha genukta 
mtaraata of the peopta they govern. Every dictator 
cteataa dtatu^ona, and Zta ta no eweption. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


The World After Brezhnev A State in Total Disarray 


ful and timely. The present crisis ftt 
the country is due largely to tlw 
politically ignorant masses. Your 
comments will help to broaden the 
outlook of the massea 

Trilochana Dash 
Jagatsinghpur {Orissa^ 

New Features 

I 

Congratulations for including two 
new topics of general interes^n Ci^s 
Dec issua Success of eminent men 
will surely help us in achieving of our 
goals The simple to complex diaiooue 
method applied for, "Sex Educatiorf' 
is really a well thought techniqus I 
find it very impressive. 

Biiipur(Puri) Prasant Ku Nanda 

II 

I convey my heartiest thanks to 
'CM' for introducing the article on 
'S^x Educatiorf. It is far above'any 
standards on pen and paper, made 
universal It is high time that such 
articles be introduced and your choice 
of the right instant for its propagation 
demands due praiss I am pretty 
sure that it will give us proper guidance 
and renfKwe our weaknesses towards 
opposite sax. 

Don Bosco Schoo/ Abhljit Sadhu 
III 


I 

In your editoriar'The World After 
BrezhneY' (Dec issue) you have des¬ 
cribed Mr BrezhneYs political career 
as fruitful But it was during Mr 
BrezhneY $ Chairmanship of the Soviet 
Communist Party that the food crisn 
in Russia became grava compelling 
the Soviet Government to buy wheat 
fromtlieU.S.A On the politicai plane 
also Mr Brezhnev cut a sorry figure 
The Soviet Union has become the butt 
of worldwide opprobrium because of 
its intervention and continued occu¬ 
pation of Afghanistaa Agaia the 
anti-Conununist trade unionism urxler 
Mr Walesa in Poland has posed a new 
threat to the Soviet influence in that 
country. All this shows that Mr 
Brezhnev did not have a fruitful 
career. 

Calcutta Dipan Kumar Pattanayak 

II 

In your editorial"The World after 
BrezhneY' you have rightly assesaod 
tiiesituation. We hope that the Soviet 
Union under the leadership of Mr 
Yuri Andropov, win continue the 
amicable r^tiona with Irxiia and 
continue to be a reliable friend during 
our difficult periods—whether it is on 
the war front or in handling economic 
probInnaL 

BotOak Rameah Kumar Sah g a l 


I 

Your editorial "A State in Total 
Disarray'' depicts the true picture of 
Irtdia. Indbi is controiled by corrupt 
and dishonest politicians and adminis- 
tratorsL They are res^nsible for the 
present deteriorating situation. They 
exploit the masses to grind their own 
axe We can remove them by exer¬ 
cising our franchise carefully. 

Moga Vijay Kumar Tafckar 


Our ra a dara* raaponaa to this 
naw faatura is bayond maaaura. 
Whila wa thank all thoaa who 
sand aontrtoutiona to thia column, 
wa ragrat our inability, owing to 
tha H m lt a tion a of apaea, to pubBah 
an tha iattare wa raoaiva. 


II 

Your new feature Readerd Forum 
plays an important role in this Master 
of Magazines. 

Many thanks for your editorial 
"A State in Total Disarray' (Nov 
issu^. You have drawn a realntic 
picture of the country to-day. 

KanifW. Dinajpuri BIshnu Dev Daa 

III 

Your editorial in the November 
imua was highly co mma n d a blAcoioun 


As a regular reader of your 
magazine I have a suggestion to make 
r^rding the feature'Stories of Great 
U^. Instead of giving details regard¬ 
ing a great persorfs achievements^ 
more information should be given 
about what was his thinking and how 
he achieved his goals. 

New Delhi Virandra Bansal 

IV 

The introduction of a regular 
feature on "Sex Educatiorf' is highly 
commendable. This will give a much 
needed and realistic Insight into a vital 
subject 

Jamshedpur B. Shankar 

V 

Congratulations on adding some 
new features such as Sttxies of Great 
Lives and Sex Education You ateo 
deserve thanks for introducing Raadertf 
Forum 

New Delhi Su Ktmwr Mandal 

Economic Justice ft Consti tu ti o n 
I 

You have rightiy stated in tha 
topical sassy ‘Economic^ Justice ft 
Constitutiorf (NovisHm tfiat thou(^ 
wb stand IlMtatad poRticiaBy, yet rnsny 
people have stiK not been able to mtjey 
the fruits of eeonomie democracy. 
Though the government is msMiyB 
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concerted efforts taweed out bwKted 
labour, it stUI exista BeMea the 
practice of making children below a 
certain age work in astabflahmente 
should be checked The Constitution 
provides for free universal education 
but little has been done in this respect 
Illiteracy and ignoranca I think, lead 
to economic Injusticea Due to thia 
most people do not even know all their 
rights An atmosphere to promote 
moral social and economic values 
should be developed without delay. 

Mansa (Pb.) Veo Parkaah Bansal 
II 

Please accept my hearty congra¬ 
tulations for your topical essay "Eco¬ 
nomic Justice and Constitution", it 
helped me very much in the interview. 
Tarbha BIjaya Kumar Bagh 

Features & Articles 

I 

I was happy to see the November 
issue of CM which contains several 
features deserving appreciation I have 
found C.M. to be the only magazine 
which really enriches knowledge and 
ability to prepare for competitive 
examination and is also very informative 
in ail respects I have recognised this 
journal as a guide and master iw the 
whole journey of life. 

Being a lew graduate I appreciate 
the articlw on iegal and constitutional 
issues such as "The Death Sentence 
Controversy' and "Economic Justice 
and the Constitutiotf'. May I suggest 
to you to publish articles of interest to 
lawyers as well? 

SWgurifDarJaaUng) B.B. Chhetri 

II 

I wish to convey my thanks to you 
for publishing the articles "Sixth Five- 
Year Plan in Crisof and "The World 
Economic Lsndecape since 194B', 
which are immensely useful for students 
of economics I am a regular reader 
of your magazine which is the best 
nrta^ine available for those preparing 
for various competitive examinations 

Shubhondu Mohanty 
Koraput fOriaaaJ 

ill 

The Special Feature on Trade 
Unions in Indta was incisive and 
informative (CM, Dec'82). There is 
no gainsaying the fact diat the fon 
mulation of a -Nationat Wage Policy is 
long overdue since moat of the strikes 
are connscted with wage demands If 
the Qouemment can iron out diffe- 
ranoas in wagei for Mehtlcat Jobs in aR 
pubttcand pnwda aector undartskinga 
diroughout the cotmby, tha mm 
oauaa of indtjstrial (daputee and dia 
conlant inM boremovad, 


Prohibition of outsktora from 
conducting trade union activito and 
enforcemem of the norm of "one 
union for one estabfishmanf' would 
goa long way in arresting the growing 
industrial indiscipiine in the country. 
Unfortunately the industrial Disputes 
(Amendment Bill is deficient on these 
counts. 

Butandshahr (U. P.) Anurag 

IV 

Please accept my hearty thanks 
for your new and impressive features 
I suggest that you should publish a 
feature on the Afghan ciim I am 
fond of your features (1) Argumen¬ 
tation— Economic and Swiai Problems 
(2) General Knowledge and (3) Per¬ 
sonality Development These features 
provide much knowledge about current 
national arxl international problems I 
believe that whoever is interested in 
competitive exams should read C. M. 

Your Personality Development is 
also very useful It give me new 
information in adjusting my social and 
domestic problems 

Gagwana (Ajmer) Qui Hamid Khan 

V 

The article "Sixth Five-Year Plan 
in crisid' (Nov issue) was very interest¬ 
ing, 

I would request you to start a 
new feature on Career Guidancs 

Debasiah Muktiarjae 
SodapurfW. Bengaj) 

VI 

Please accept my heartiest con¬ 
gratulations for introducing"Readerd 
Forunf' and"Economic& Social Prob- 
lernd'. 

Under the head Personality Deve¬ 
lopment your discussion on "How to 
d^lop terwcity of purpoad* in the 
Nov ittue was quite interesting to 
youth 

Bampur (UP.) Shakil Ahmad 

Vli 

i am a regular reader of your 
magazins Please accept corigra- 
tuiations for giving special features 
on Objective General Knowledgs 
English Language and Psychologicsl 
Quh These are useful to studmts 
who are appearing in various oom- 
petitive examinations 

I rwiuest you to en^hten readers 
on "Acupuncturd' the Chinese treat¬ 
ment for diaeasea. 

tkmah(W. BangaQ Abbas AU 
VIII 

Thanks for tiie article "How to 
Dewdop Tenacity of Purpoad' in the 
Nov^lBous It be very encouraging 
imdmspiring article and, has {Mn me 
a, naw ttnaniath and.ybion. Plasaa 


Reap on publishing articlaBiike ties ' 
Agra Sai^y Ku lah ra afe a 

IX 

Your laattn "PersonaiHy Oevi 
lopment—To get tfte best and expect 
tiie besf was Indeed fins eapaoiafly 
fbr youths in developing their peraonMty 
and ensuring a moral butid-ug 
Cuttack Subrat Daa 

X 

The article on "Asian Games— 
Ori{^n and Oeveiopmenr was excel- 
lent 

Subhanau ftanjan Oas 
Bhanjanagar (Orissa) 

Suggestions 

I was glad to see the December 
'82 issue of CM It is good that you 
have introduced two to^cs of general 
interest 'Stories of Great Lh^ and 
'So( Educatiorf. Besides this you 
have implemented some readerd sug 
gestions that the page number should 
be given along with the word in 'Test 
Your Word Powei'. 

I would like to offer s few more 
suggestions:— 

1. The features "Talking PokitiT, 
"Ideas With Legd', and "Research 
Noted' should be reintroduced, es¬ 
pecially the last-mentioned because it 
dealt with the academic aspects of 
Science and Medicine.' 

2. In the series on "Sex Edu- 
catiorf' you should include at least one 
article on "FreucTs ideas about sad'. 
We hrar so much about Sigmond 
Freud but we know little about him 
beyond his "Oedipus Compled' and 
"Eiectra Complad'. 

3. Like "Know thy Stated a 
series descrftting foreign countries one 
by one should be aterted. 

Kayankim PAR. Qopala Kriahnan 

I offer my hearty congrafelationa 
on your sincere efforts in editing the 
siqj^ journal the"Competition Maslei" 
which I think is the beat among imtian 
Magazines for all kinds of com petitions 
and for Information (m various sub¬ 
jects. The increase in its price by 50 
pabe is nothing in comperbon wM Ms 
total trsnsformatioa varied articles 
end freedom from Irritating adverttM- 
menta 

Bhubaneswar Padmaloohan ^aboo 

i am one of tiM regubr niederaof 
your magazina It b i nd ee d ; 
excellent magazina for tiie youtiv^#' 

Kindly pubibh featurea on'>|if': 
'Akali Crisbr and the Assam prob||ij^ 
aba 

Mahabad Aehok Kumar Tlwaq 

Evbry topic you cover b'to the 
point and worth reading I would 
requbti you to Mart e new faetura bn 
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"Career Counselling'. Also resume 
the'feature "Know your Stated'. 
Trichur Rameohandran ‘Argali' 

I am a regular subscriber of "The 
Competition Mastei". With the new 
dress-up the magazine has become 
priceless and easily stands out annong 
the other magazines in the market The 
standard of the editorials and articles 
is very high and is proved by the well 
written editoriarWorld After BrezhneV' 
in the December issue. 

Kanpur Jitandra TripatM 

I wish to know about the impact 
of the Asian Games on the Indian 
economy. So kindly throw light on 
this in your next issue. 

Ganjam (Orissa) Kasinafth 

I have been an avid fan of your 
"Competition Mastei" for about eight 
years Only a look at this magazine 
convinced me that it was the best in 
the market You have now given It a 
sleek and tidy look. Through the 
valuable help from the C. M., I got in to 
the I.AS. in 1978, but still I read the 
magazine regularly because of the 
considerable information it provides 
Gurgaon Sunil Saxena, IAS 

Being a regular reader of your 
magazine. I request you to throw light 
on the following topics: 

1. Apartheid Policy 

2. Third World Concept 

NawDalhl Prahalad Singh 

I find almost everything in your 
journal which one would need for 
preparing for a brighter tomorrow. 
The topics are inter^n^ educative 
and up-to-data 

I would like you to introduce a 
new feature " Information about forth¬ 
coming Competitive Examination^'. 

Janardan Pd. Singh 
AUahabadfUR) 

Thank you very much for the 
inclusion of some new topics in your 
jourrwl which has become indispensabie 
toma ButlScetodrawyouratter^ion 
to the fact that in the English usages 
there is no grammatical explanation of 
the corrections of sentences Alsoin 
the Psychological Quiz (perticuiariy in 
the case of problem figure^ there m 
no adequate explanation why a pa^ 
ticular figure is selected as the 
answer. 

Farrukhabad Syad Mohd'Rashid 

As a regular reader of your 
esteemed Magazina I offer some 
suggestions to make the magazine 
even more useful to the countiVs 
youth; 

1. Examinations especially 
competitive examinations are held 


round the year. This magazine is of 
immense help to candidates in their 
written papers but it would be good if 
you publish questions with answers 
relating to current affairs After 
competing the written papers the 
qualified candidate have to appear for 
viva voea Members of interview 
boards ask questions mostly on current 
affairs So, publication of model 
questions on current affairs will prove 
very useful 

2. In this world science plays an 
important role New branches of study 
are being opened. So I suggest a 
special feature providing the outlines 
of particular branches of science to 
help us in understanding them. 

Rudra Charan Dash 

Bargash (Orissa) 

The latest garb, make-up^ rich 
ntatter and superb printing make the 
journal excellent It provides excludve 
material of high quality. 

I am glad that you do not waste 
space on advertisements as most other 
magazines da The features Eoxiomic 
Scene, Topical Essay, Intelligence Test 
Psychological Quiz are most informative 
and inspiring Please keep it ug 
Hamirpur Mukesh Agarwai 

We are extremely happy to see 
the C.M. in its new attractive garb. To 
improve it further suggest that; 

(1) Dominarx» of ecoTKxnic topics 
should be reduced and balanced with 
social and political features 

(2) The Readers Forum should 
not be so large. 

(3) information about the coming 
examinations should be provided. 

(4) The feature "ideas with Legd' 
should be resumed. 

Prasanta Kumar Nanda 
Radhashyam Panigrahi 

Bifipur (Orissa) 
lOtandaparat 

You are requested to publish in 
the next issue erf our beloved 'Com¬ 
petition Mastei' an essay on "Outlaya 
on the Ninth Asian Games and Its 
effect on the Balance of Payments of 
the Country'. 

This is a pertinent question and 
may be asked in professional exami¬ 
nations in the near future. 

Bohtak Ramaah Kumar Nagar 

The "Reader^ ForunT has erv 
harx^ed the dignity and increased the 
popularity of the journal to a great 
extent I suggest that there should 
be a "Variety Sectioif' to include 
miscelianeous articles to provide plea¬ 
sant reading in vacant momenta. 

Caicutta Raahana Oatta 

"The Competition Master" s the 
best of sH journals available In the 


market for It provides information on 
all matters of national and intemationai 
importance. An extra page should 
be added to give a list of standard 
books requked for various professional 
examinationa 

Amat Kumar Barman 
Kharagpur (W. Bangat) 

I am a regular subscriber to your 
magazina I find thb maguine very 
useful for various competitive exami¬ 
nationa Recently, I was selected as 
a 'Management Trained in the Punjab 
& Sind Bank. I ateo appeared in the 
Civil Services (Main) Examinatioa 
1982. I am thankful to C. M. 

This magazine can become more 
useful and purposeful if you could 
pubfeh the Numerical Aptitude/Quan- 
tltstive Aptitude Test regularly. 

NawDaihi Dineah Negi 

C.M. looks beautiful in its new 
garb. Your new features are decidedly 
more illuminating and interesting Why 
dorf t you discuss the question; "Should 
education be irsduded in the Concurrent 
Listof theConatitutiorf'7 Your note 
on "Public Corruptiotf' (Nov issue) 
was good. Let me quote Kautilya in 
his "ArthashastreT': "Just as it is 
difficult not to taste honey or poison 
placed on the tongue, it is difficult for 
one handling the ruler's money to 
refrain from tasting it in at least snwII 
quantities. ■. Just as it is not possible 
to know when the fish moving in 
water drink water, similarly it isdifficult 
to firxl out when officers employed in 
the execution of works misappro¬ 
priate money'. 

Ranchi Pramod Kumar Jha 

The two new features "Stories of 
Great Lived' and "Sex Education" 
have filled a gap. Please also add a 
new feature on competition and em¬ 
ployment opportunities. 

Jaipur Anil Marwal 

I am a regular reader of your 
valued journal "Competition Master" 
and wait eagerly for each issue The 
articles attract me much. The journal 
is very educative, informative and 
maintains a high standard among the 
journate of this type available in the 
market these daya It is beneficial to 
all types of readers—students job 
seekere aspirants of knowledge par¬ 
ticularly current affaire both national 
arKi internatiorwia. I would like to 
suggest the inclusion of one or two 
articles on the subject of English 
writing An essay, it is said shwkl 
be like a iadda drese long enough to 
cover the body,«vet short enou^ to 
be interesting So articles on this 
s(rf4*ct should be Inetruotlye about 
how this faculty can be developed. 
Musaffarpur J.P. Ooewemi 
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Notes on 


CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Another minl-eleetion 
Election CommiMion's Directive 

"Misuse of Democracy": Mrs 
Qandhi's Charge 

India-France Agreement on N-Fuei 
India-Egypt Understanding 
India accuses West on Ocean issue 
Massive Plan for Oil Production 
Kashmir Issue still Alive 
Rapid Fall in Foreign Reserveft' 
Banks' Wasteful Competition 
Revolt in Congress (I) Unit 
india-huiit Submarine 


Another mhil-oiootion 

In yet another attempt to take the 
OppMition parties by surprise, gM^ 
them very little tim to organise 
themselves adequately and form a 
united front against the ruling party 
and thus ensure political advanta^ 
for die Congress (I), Mrs Gandhi 
asked the Election Commisnon to 
hold elections to the State Assemblies 
of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Tripura simultaneously on January 
5. Accordingly the Election Com* 
mission made ^ format announcement 
on Novemtwr 26. 

In Arvfhra Pradmh and Karnataka, 
supposed to be Congress bastions, 
the elections have been advanced by 
more than two months since the term 
of the two Assemblies expires on 
March 14 and 16 respectively. The 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly has 294 
seats, tile Karnataka Assembly 224. In 
both States the Congress now has a 
two-thirds maiority, but the supremacy 
of the ruling party has been challenged 
in Andhra Pradesh by a new regional 
party, the Telegu Desam, led by actor 
politician, Mr N.T. Rama Rao, a new 
star on the horizon who has a great 
appeal for the masses. In Karnataka 
also the Congress (I) is likely to face 
stiff opposition from the large and 
increasing number of dissidents. The 
B.J .P. intends to fight alone and not to 
form alliances, while the CPI and the 
CPM are likely to come to certain 
electoral understandings. But the 
Congress (I) victory is almost certain. 

In Tripura the Assembly has 60 
seats, and its term ends on January 
19. The ruling party in that eastern 
State, the CP(M) does not seem to be 
facing any serious challenge from any 
quarter and is expected to sweep the 
polls again. The Congress (I) has at 
present no seat in that Assembly. 

For reasons not explained, the 
Commission did not announce fresh 
election to the Assam and Meghalaya 
Assemblies. The term of the Megha¬ 
laya Assembly also expires around 
that time. 

in both Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka the battle-lines are drawn 
and the various poKtical parties are 
now feverishly preparing themselves 
for the crucial test in January on 
which the political future of many 
leaders wiH depend. 

The Union Government is urvler- 
stood to have decided to hold Assembly 
elections in Assam early in February. 
The Assam situation was reviewed by 
the Cabinet Committee which refke- 
sents the Union Government at the 
tripartite talks, in the light of the 
reportofMrR. Venkataraman, Defence 


Miniatar, and Mr P:.C. SetM, Horae 
Ministor, who visitad tite S|etii 
recently. 

The two Ministers have returned 
convinced tiiat it is possible to hold 
early elections in the State, concurring 
with the view of the State Governor, 
Mr Prakash Mehrotra, that there fs no 
likelihood of any large-scale disruption 
being caused by the agitators. 

They did not find substance in tite 
agitation leaders' allegation that the 
border was not being properly guarded 
and infiltration of foreigners from 
Bangladesh was continuing unabated. 
They also found the law and order 
situation in the State to be well under 
control. 

Election Commission's OIreutive 
In another bid to ensure free end fair 
elections and prevent misuse of officiel 
positions,' Government funds and 
machinery, the Election Commission 
on December 9 asked Ministers and 
other authorities in Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tripura not to make any 
promises to the voters about cons¬ 
truction of roads, provisbn of drinking 
water facilities and similar measures 
untH the elections are over. Evidently, 
the Commission is anxious to avoM 
the charge that the rubng party in 
these States utilised official machinery, 
including Government vehicles and 
personnel, to influence voters in their 
favour. The ruling party has also 
been directed not to monopolisa puUic 
places for election meetings; it has 
said that ail parties should be given an 
e<|ual chance for poll campaigns and 
on the same conditions. The issue of 
advertisements at the cost of the 
public exchequer, in newspapers and 
other media, during the electioh cam¬ 
paigns regarding achievements, etc., 
in order to further the prospects of 
the ruling party, are also to be avdded. 
Sanctioning grants out of Ministers' 
discretionary funds are also to be 
avoided. 

Past experience itiiows that Minis¬ 
ters of various ranks and senior leaders 
of the ruling party, from th.e Prime 
Minister downwards, make all sorts of 
promises and pledgM on election eve, 
and the voters are'made to believe 
that unless they vote for the ruling 
party, their areas will remain undeve¬ 
loped. Many foundation-stones are 
laid for bridges and buildings, and 
hopes ate aroused on various counts 
in order to secure votes. Most of 
these promises remain unfulfilled, but 
the immediate purpose is genersHy 
achieved and the ruling party gets the 
required votes. Repoiis show that 
this time also official pressures are 
Mwly to be exerdssd to ensure Congress 
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victories and the results of the recent 
by;elections in U.P. and elsewhere 
Indicate that the Congress is likely to 
secure a large majority of the seats in 
the three States where piling is due 
on January 5. The opposition groups 
are disunited, and joint candidates are 
unlikely in most cases. Multi-cornered 
contests benefit the ruling party because 
the votes get split, and no candidate 
gets an absolute majority. 

"Misuse of Democracy": Mrs 
Gandhi's Charge 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on No¬ 
vember 30 again renewed her commit¬ 
ment to democracy and asserted that 
no system other than democracy would 
work in India. Her regret was that 
the system was sought to be misused 
politically. Democracy at the best of 
times was a fragile system, she said, 
quoting Sir Winston Churchill. "But 
we have nothing better", Mrs Gandhi 
added in an interview to Egyptian 
editors. 

People were becoming more poli¬ 
tically conscious in this process, many 
Issues which were somewhat settled 
were being reopened and were exploited 
politically. 'There is a special effort 
to create trouble", she said, adding 
that among those who generally vote 
for the Congress—Muslims, Christians 
and Scheduled Castes and others— 
were bang deliberately provoked. "One 
extremism fed on another. Many 
regional problems were now being 
brought up for political reasons". 

All the regional problems now 
being brought up had existed when 
she was out of power, but no agitation 
was launched at that time. Even in 
Assam there were elections in 1978 
on an enlarged voters' list, but people 
voted and there were no complaints. 
This shows how democracy is sought 
to be misused. "However, in a country 
like India with linguistic diversity, no 
other system can work". Asked what 
she thought of the outcome of the 
January poll in three States, the Prime 
Minister said: "Of course we are 
going to win". 

To the questions whether she 
was not worried that the non-aligned 
movement was facing nuiny deviations 
«Ki what she propo^ to do to lessen 
tiw differences among the members 
of the movement, Mrs GarKlhi replied: 
"We cannot take any concrete step. 
There has been pressure on the non- 
aligned from the very beginning. It 
increases at the time of every confe¬ 
rence. At the forthcoming confe¬ 
rence ws hope to have the co-operetiom 
ofar. 
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Problems were troubling not only 
the non-aligned movement but also 
the whole human race; even among 
the non-aligned there were bound to 
be differences. 'We cannot have 
unanimity. After all, each nation's 
attitude depended upon its geography 
and its historical situation. But our 
policy is to find an area of agreement 
and consensus and then enterge if'. 

On Indo-Soviet relations Mrs 
Gandhi said "our relations are good. 
There is no reason why they should 
change". On Indo-U .S. relations, the 
Prime Minister said India had always 
maintained that relations with the 
country should not affect relations 
with another. Her own policy had 
been to consolidate friendship where 
it existed, create where it did not exist, 
and where there was hostility, soften 
it. That was why, she said, even In 
her previous terms of office she took 
initiative for improving relations with 
China and Pakistan. 

"There was great diversity in India's 
and U.S. views on many matters like 
nuclear warfare and the economic 
situation. But we do not think that 
the economy can be left in private 
hands". In India we have a mixed 
economy. The U.S. would like us to 
do things only through private enter¬ 
prise. That will not work in our 
situation. 

India-France Agreement on N-Fuel 

Fc^lowing the French President 
Francois Mitterrand's visit to Delhi at 
the end of November, an agreement 
was signed between Francs and India 
for the supply of enriched uranium 
(nuclear fuel) for Tarapur. A couple 
Of months ago, France had tried to 
introduce certain objectionable "per¬ 
petuity and pursuif' clauses in a draft 
agreement which India refused to 
sign. The agreement, signed in Delhi 
on No\«mber 27, does not contain 
the disputed clauses, indicating that 
France has at last climbed down. 

The text of the agreement made it 
clear that the supply would be ,free 
from both "pursuif' and "perpetiUit/' 
clauses. The reference in the agree¬ 
ment to the trilateral understanding 
between India, United States arwl the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
of 1971,only meant thatthe monitoring 
of the Tarapur plant would be done by 
the IAEA instei^ of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the Unitad States. The 
monitoring resfmnsibiiity was trans¬ 
ferred to the IAEA under an enabling 
clause in the 1963 agreement. 

in 1974 India had already info rme d 
the U.S. that it wouM not trarafer any 
materM or by-product from the TarNlur 
plant to any other unit. This isws. 


therefore, was not tite suk^t matter 
of dispute between India and France. 
The Tarapur plant would be free from 
any monitoring after 1993 when the 
tenure of the Indo-U.S. treaty on 
nuclear co-operation ends. 

Thus the agreement constituted 
a complets, and not partial, vindication 
of the stand taken by India in its 
negotiations with the French since 
August last. 

As for reprocessing of the spent 
fuel, the French Foreign Minister, Mr 
Clause Cheysson, had himself stated 
during his last visit to New Delhi that 
they wouid not have anything to do 
with it. This will be governed by the 
provisions of the Indo-U.S. treaty of 
1963 which provides for "joint determi¬ 
nation" by the two governments before 
any reprocessing is done. 

But India has unambiguously told 
the U.S. that with the transfer of 
monitoring responsibility to the IAEA; 
the U.S. could no longer be in the 
picture regarding reprocessing. It was 
India's sole and exclusive right. This 
position is still contested by the U.S., 
but that is a matter to be sorted out 
only between it and India. India is 
entirely satisfied with the new agree¬ 
ment with France. 

The following is the text of the 
agreement: "Within the framework 
of the 1963 agreement for co-operation 
between India and U.S., France, in lieu 
of the U.S.A., has agreed to supply 
enriched uranium for the Tarapur 
plant. India shall use the special 
nuclear material supplied by France, 
or by-products derived from it, only 
for peaceful purposes and research in 
and production of electrical energy as 
had been provided for in the said 
agreemenf'. 

"This commitment shall be subject 
to the safeguards provided for in the 
1963co-operation agreement between 
India and U.S. and in the 1971 trilateral 
agreement between U.S., India and 
IAEA. 

"During the life of the 1963 
agreement France and India shall consult 
with a view to agreeing on the 
arrangements to ensure the imitiemen- 
tation as may be neceasary of the 
provisions of the preceding para¬ 
graphs". 

The French Ambassador main¬ 
tained that the agreement was in 
conformity wAh intsmational law. The 
London Club ^uideitnM were not 
applicable to ti^ case since France 
was on^substituting the U.S. as a fuel 
supplier. 

A joint |»eaa statement seid the 
jndo-Franch agreement marked yet 
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another important area of co-operation 
between the two countries. The 
French position on nuclear supplies as 
finally dedded at the highest level 
reflects its anxiety to promote political 
understanding and commercial co¬ 
operation with India. 

The fact that the French bureau¬ 
crats had taken a hard line during the 
negotiating process was only a strategy 
to test India's will. The firm stand 
taken by the Indian Government and a 
sharp reaction in the Indian Press to 
the French conditions made the political 
intervention inevitable. 

French Missiles for indie: India 
may buy the much sought-after Exocet 
missiles from France. This was con¬ 
firmed by the French President, Mr 
Francois Mitterrand, before ha left for 
India, There would be no difficulty in 
selling Exocets to India. Three years 
ago v^en India wanted to buyExocets, 
the French authorities linked the sale 
to that of Super Puma naval helicop¬ 
ters. India did not want to limit its 
options of mounting the Exocets only 
on Puma helicopters. It could mount 
the missiles on Jaguars, Mirage-2000s 
or any helicopter. It could also explore 
the possibilities of mounting the rrussiles 
on Sea Harriers which would opeate 
from the Indian aircraft carrier. France 
has now agreed to delink the missile 
sale from that of Super Puma heli¬ 
copters. 

Exocet missiles are in great 
demand. They proved their deadly 
effect in the Falklands war. In May 
last, Argentinian Exocets sank the 
British naval ships, the HMS "Sheffield" 
and the "Atlantic Conveyor". 

Even though the government- 
owned French-manufacturing company 
Aero-spatiale has so far sold about 
2,000 Exocets to 26 countries, the 
demand for these missiles is so heavy 
that they are sold in the black market. 
Argentina, which had acquired five 
missiles before the Falklartds war 
and since secured another nine, had 
been willing to pay up to £ one million 
a piece—three times the normal price 
of an Exocet. French sources point 
out the infra-red heat-seeking and 
guided missiles mounted on Super 
Puma helicopters or orv Jaguars and 
French Mirage-^OOQs will enable indja 
to effectively meet any challenge frotn 
Pakiatani F-tGs. 

Indle-Egypt Understanding 
On December 1 die President of Egypt 
Mr Hosni Mubarelt paid a Short but 
s%ifficant vMt to New Delhi and,held, 
talks'with MrS'Gandht thus setting 
the st^je' for reviving the bllaterai 
rNations which had not beep auits 


,cordial in recent months. The good 
old days of Nehru-Nasser friendship 
seem to be an old, old story. The two 
countries are now in agreement over 
the basic approach to the West Asian 
crisis which they wouid like to be 
resolved through talks among all 
concerned parties, including the P.L.O. 
and Israel. 

However, India did not endorse 
the Franco-Egyptian proposal before 
the Security Council, but generally 
welcomed this and other moves to 
resolve the West Asian crisis. India's 
stand has all along been wholly anti- 
Israel because it cannot afford to 
alienate the Arabs. 

The two countries decided to 
have a joint ministerial-level commisaon 
to "revitalise" mutual co-operation 
in different fields, even though the 
scope for collaboration between the 
two countries is limited. Mr Mubarak 
and Mrs Gandhi covered major inter¬ 
national issues and also those facing 
the non-aligned movement. Mr 
Mubarak will attend the forthcoming 
non-aligned summit in New Delhi, 
though the Egyptian President had 
kept away from the last summit because 
of the hostility of some Arab member- 
countries of the movement. 

The two leaders held an exclusive 
meeting, but delegations of the two 
countries met separately under the 
leadership of the respective Foreign 
Ministers, Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and Mr Kamal Hasan Ali. 

At a joint press conference the 
egyptian spokesman dwelt at length 
on the Franco-Egyptian proposal and 
defended the Camp David agreement 
and its relationship with Israel. Mr 
Osama El Baz, Director in Mr Mubarak's 
office, said his country had conveyed 
to the U.S. that for resolving the West 
Asian crisis, there should be mutual 
and simultaneous recognition of Israel 
and the Palestinians' right to self- 
determination, "It should be recog¬ 
nition for recognition", he contended, 
rejecting the U.S. suggestion that 
once Israel's right to exist was recog¬ 
nised, there could be talks between 
the U.S. and Palestinians. 

TTie Franco-Egyptian proposal also 
cells for "mutual and simultaneous 
recognition"; it reaffkms the legitimate 
natfonal rights of the Peiestinien people, 
"including the right to self’-determi- 
natioh, ymh ad its implications". The 
^reement between his country and 
fsreel had hdped the process of peace 
and more Arabs were coming to realise 
this. Egypt bedeved that this was' 
just a model and the 'Wab brothers' 
coufctmodi^'lt". 

Egypt had reservations about the 


behavfeur of Israel but the answer 
was not the boycott of Israel but to 
bring it to the negotiating table. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Israeli society was 
engaged in some soul-searching in die 
wake of die recent events in UObanoh. 

India Accuses Weat on Ocean 
Issue 

As in previous years, India again raised 
in the U.N. Assembly on Dwember 1 
the issue of the Big Powers' misuse of 
the Indian Ocean and violation of U.N. 
resolutions calling upon all countries 
to keep the Ocean free of military 
bases and tensions. India has a(»used 
the Western Powers of being "totally 
insensitive" to the demand of the 
littoral States that the Indian Ocean 
should be rid of Big Power military 
bases and presence. 

The Indian delegate, Mr Jitendra 
Prasad, M.P., speaking in the Political 
Committee expressed his country's 
disappointment at the decision of the 
ad hoc committee on the Indian Ocean 
to postpone for another year the 
convening of the conference on the 
Indian Ocean scheduled for 1983 in 
Colombo. India believed that the lack 
of agreement on specific dates even 
for 1984 demonstrated the negative 
attitude which some countries continued 
to adopt. 

In a strongly worded statement, 
he told the Committee: "We should 
not permit negativism of certain coun¬ 
tries, however powerful, to come in 
the way of the wish of the overwhelming 
majority of the member-States to 
convert the Indian Ocean into a zone 
of peace". 

The criticism was clearly directed 
against the Western Powers most of 
which are taking the position that a 
conference on the Indian Ocean was 
inopportune so long as Soviet military 
presence in Afghanistan continued. 

The Indian delegate recalled the 
adoption by the General Assembly of 
the declaration of the Indian Ocean as 
a zone of peace, and said; "Even after 
the adoption of the declaration, the 
military presence of the great Powers, 
instead of decreasing, has been increas¬ 
ing in such magnitudle that the Indian 
Ocean today faces a strategic situation 
which is unprecedented in its history. 
Never before has the Indian Ocean 
witnessed Such a massive display of 
destructive potential as that evkienced 
by the presence of bases equipped 
with nuclear weapons, aircraft carriers 
and so on". 

Certain countries had persistently 
refused to allow the adhoe committee 
to make any progress in the direction 
of discharging its mandate by bringing 
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into it their own "outmoded doctrines" 
of oontainment and balance of power. 
The failurb to move forward in any 
manner in the committee reflected the 
adamant refusal of certain Powers to 
even contemplate their withdrawal 
from the Indian Ocean. 

India would have liked the present 
resolution to be submitted to the 
General Assembly to be more specific 
about the dates for the conference, 
but it viewed its adoption by the 
General Assembly as amounting to 
taking a decision to convene the 
conference on the Indian Ocean in the 
hrst half of 1984. India was still 
determined to move resolutely to 
convene the confererxse without further 
delay. 

N-Fne Zones: Earlier, India 
reiterated at the U.N. its opposition to 
the idea of nuclear-free zones in selected 
areas of the world. "The phenomenon 
of the nuclear arms race, both in its 
quantitahve and qualitative asprcts, is 
fundamentally incompatible with the 
concept of creating nuclear free zones", 
the Indian representative told the 
Political and Security Committee. He 
re-stated India's position while voting 
against a resolution sponsored by 
Finland proposing a review and sup¬ 
plement of the comprehensive study 
of the question of the nuclear weapons 
free zone undertaken in 1975. 

Experience accumulated since 
1975 had clearly demonstrated that 
the concept itself had become obsolete. 
The Indian Government was convinced 
that the nuclear weapon free zone 
idea had become both impractical and 
unrealistic. "We cannot subscribe 
to bie legitimisation of the possession 
of nuclear weapons by a few powers 
by agreeing to live under their professed 
benign protection in the guise of a 
nucimr weapon free zorie", the Indian 
representative said. 

The resolution was adopted by 
the Committee with only India voting 
against it. The Committee adopted a 
number of other resolutions on dis¬ 
armament one for which, sponsored 
by India and several non-aligned coun¬ 
tries, was on the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space. 

Under another resolution approved 
by the Committee the U. N. Disarma¬ 
ment Centre will be transformed into 
a Department for Disarmament Affairs 
headed by an Under-Secretary General. 
The Committee also adopted a resolu¬ 
tion condemning all forms of nuclear 
collaborstion with the racist regbne of 
South Africa. 

Masalve IHan for Oil Produetion 
Bombay High has proved to be a goid- 
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mine for India, and now a massive 
investment of Rs 570 crore will be 
ntade during the Sixth Plan in the 
promising Krishna-Godavari basin on 
the eastern coast to establish new 
reserves of oil and gas. 

The exploration programme in. 
the basin was being accelerated and a 
project had been prepared by the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commidon to drill 12 
wells in the onshore area and 16 wells 
in the offshore areas. The World 
Bank has already agreed to loan Rs 
149 crore for this project, which will 
require Rs 359 crore in foreign 
exchange out of the total estimated 
cost of Rs 570 crore. 

During 1982-84 itself, theONGC 
would deploy four seismic parties for 
detailed surveys in the onshore areas 
where currently two rigs were deploy¬ 
ed. One more rig had been ordered 
to be moved in that area. TheONGC 
would charter or hire two other rigs to 
intensify exploration drilling in this 
highly prospective area. 

Eight new onshore locations had 
already been selected. These were 
Amatouram, Matsyapuri, Modi, Pala- 
kullu, Bhimanapulli, Tatipaka, KaikaDur 
and Kaza in Andhra Pradesh. Simi¬ 
larly, nine locations had been selected 
for drilling in the offshore area where 
the efforts of the drill-ship "Sedco" 
had been supplemented by another 
offshore drilling rig. 

The ONGC had been encouraged 
to intensify exploration and drilling in 
the Krishna-Godavari basin by their 
experience in the last three four 
years. The exploration driiiing started 
in the basin in 1978 and the first 
onshore well at Narsapur showed 
presence of high-pressure gas. Sub- 
sequendy, two more wells were drilled 
in Narsapur itself and the second well 
there also Showed presence of h^ro- 
cartxxn. The well has been completed 
and further tested. Another well at 
Razole had been completed and pro¬ 
duction testing was in progress. 

In the offshore die first well, 
drilled in 1979, even though it could 
not be completed, indicated oil with a 
flow-rate of 580 bsfrole per day and 
gas vtfith a flow-rate of 400,000 Cubic 
metres per day. The encouraging 
results of the first welt led the ONGC 
to drift two assessment weHs, but 
complicetions arose and the drilling 
was terminated. However, the data 
obtained from thesf well indicated 
favourable conditions for generatiari 
and eirtrapment of hydnMMbons, It 
has, therefore, beendset^ toeocelS' 
rate-the programme during the Sikth; 
Plan Birough inten^fied expibritiori 


and drlWng work. 

Kashmir Issue still Alive 

Despite Pakistan's recent peace over- 
.tures to India and the fact diet President 
Zia-ul-Haque did not raise the Kashmir 
issue during his talks with Mrs Gandhi 
in Delhi on November 1, Mamabad 
harps on the problem every now and 
then prcdiably for record and for 
domestic consumption. A pamphlet 
produced by the PakistatTembassy on 
the eve of President Zia's visit to the 
U.S., says relations with India .occupy 
"a very spMial place" in Pakistan's 
foreign policy. After reviewing the 
tndo-Paldstan relations in recent years, 
the pamphlet says better relations are 
augured by the recent meeting in New 
Delhi between the Pakistan President 
and the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. 

According to the pamphlet entitled 
"Foreign Policy—an Overviev/', the 
pace of normalisation of relations with 
India was accelerated with the advent 
of the Zia administration in 1977. 

It describes Kashmir as an un¬ 
resolved issue and says the Simla 
Agreement decided that the two 
Governments would meet to work out 
a final settlement of the dispute. Mean¬ 
while, they agreed to respect each 
other's recognised positions on the 
issue. A map circulated along with 
the pamphlet shows Kashmir as a 
disputed territory. The pamphlet lists 
the "initiatives" of Pakistan in the 
nuciear field aa well as in the field of 
conventional armaments. 

Referring to Afghanistan, it says 
that Pakistan has tried to take the 
issue from the "condemnatory stage" 
to the search for a negotiated political 
settlement working through the orga¬ 
nisation of the l^mic Conference, 
the non-aiigned movement and the 
U,N. 

Under the Reagan administration 
they have undergone a qualitative 
change. 'This upturn, coinciding wtBi 
a renewal of the U.S. interest in the 
region, manifested ifeeB in a readineas 
to provide assistance to Pakistan in 
acquiring a credfele defence capability, 
to meet the increased threat to its 
security on its north-western border". 

Accordingto R, the U.S. readiness 
to seli F-ie aircraft represents a 
^symbolic .gestpre in aa rtiuch as tt 
underfines the MjS. gommfenent to 
tererioBfen PewHan's tfefence, in e. 
danfpi^envk^^^ ''PaMstaft 
today f ep w »a rife ah liiarid of 
k a geiie^ distiiitied ai«8''/idahna 
^ pubficRy.peinphfet. 
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ll«pM Pall In Poraian 

tfldla'B foreign exchange reaervesheve 
been dwinding in the paat three years 
or so aserMuit of several factors. In 
the seven months (from Apr# to October 
1982), India's foreign exchange 
reserves fell by Rs 200.99 crore. 
However, the decline has been cushion- 
ed by the use of I.M.F. resources 
amounting to Rs930.70crore in April 
and July under the extended arrange¬ 
ment. If the I.M.F. drawings are 
excluded, the total decline in reserves 
was to the tune of Rs 1131.69 crore. 

In the corresponding period of 
last year the draw-down in reserves 
was somewhat higher, Rs 1,232.34 
crore. On October 29, 1982, the 
reserves stood at Rs 3,153.48 crore 
as against Rs 3,589.78 crore on 
October 30, 1981. 

The gross bank credit of scheduled 
commercial banks increased by Rs 79 
crore due to an increase in non-food 
credit. The aggregate deposits of 
these banks increased by Rs 64 crore 
and their investments in Government 
and other approved securities increased 
by Rs 84 crore. 

Without taking into account &\e 
I.M.F. balance of payments assistance, 
the decline in foreign exchange during 
1980-81 was Rs 1327.38 crore and 
in 1981-82 Rs 2122.33 crore. The 
current exchange holdings are roughly 
equivalent to less than three months' 
import bill for the country, considered 
by experts to be a disturbing situation, 
especially as it is attended by a steady 
decline in reserves. India's import 
bill during 1982-83 is expected to be 
around Rs 14,000 crore. 

Although the foreign exchange 
situation continues to cause concern, 
the economy has fared reasonably in 
certain other areas. For instance, 
the cumulative procurement of wheat 
during the marketing year 1982-83 
(reported up to Nov 5) at 7.709 
million tonnes was 17.2 per cent 
higher compared to 6.378 miHion 
tonnes procured during the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previous year 

The rate of inflation during the 
financial year up to October 16 has 
been 4.4 per cent, compared to 5.1 
per cent for the period In 1981. The 
corresponding figures for the AH-India 
Consumer Price Index was 7 per cent 
up to September, 1982, compared to 
8.2 per cent in 19Sl. 

Qeiiks' Westefiil 

Branches of the natloneilsed bank$ 
have increased by several hundred 


ppr cent fn recent years, but it h#s 

been found that despite rapid eN:.__ 

after their nadonaltsation, th^ have 
only induigad in ‘Vwasteful competition'' 
rather than sanHng areas wMch had 
no banfcirtg fadlities. This conclusion 
has been reached by Mr V.G. Rao 
and Mr H. Chandrasekhar of the 
institute for Social and Economic 
Change, Bangalore. 

In their paper on "the weaker 
sections atKf the development of 
banking", presented to the third all- 
India conference on institutional 
changes in agriculture and regional 
development held at Bhopal, Mr Rao 
and Mr Chandrasekhar observed that 
the nationalised banks had also failed 
in their primary responsibility of meeting 
the credit ne^s of rural areas. 

The rural branches of the nationa¬ 
lised banks are functioning as deposit 
mobilisation centres rather than as 
developmental instruments in the form 
of injecting funds into the rural eco¬ 
nomy. The scholars noted that though 
the advances to the agricultural sector 
had increased by more than six times 
and the number of borrowers by 
about 52 times the share of this sector 
in total bank credit declined -from 8 
per cent in 1970 to 4.78 per cent in 
1980. 

Analysing the loans advanced to 
the agricultural sector they pointed 
out that 68 per cent of the total 
amount had been advanced to com¬ 
paratively rich farmers as the money 
was used for purchasing pump sets, 
oil engines, tractors and other agri¬ 
cultural equipment. Regarding other 
neglected sectors, the researchers 
observed that the share of credit to 
retail trade and small business had 
increased marginally from 1.9 per 
cent in June, 1970, to 2.7 per cent In 
June, 1980. According to them, the 
shares of small-scale industries, road 
transport operations and professional 
and self-employed persons had, how¬ 
ever, shown modest increase. 

Revolt in Congress (I) (Jnit 
Much to the discomfiture of Mrs 
GandN, there has been an unmistakable 
revolt in the Gii^t unit of the Congress 
(I), with a prominent group of dissidents 
quitting the party and forming a separate 
group of their own. Their move is 
meant as a gesture of protest against 
the failure of the central party leaders 
'to check the deteriorating image of 
jdie party in Gujarat. This r^yettious 
group consists of 5 M.P8. and^-10 
]M;L.As; The result is a crisis in the 
Btate patty unit, diough there is no 
ihmunent threat to the Congress (.1) 
klintetry headed by. Mr kit^vsinh 


Sotsnki. 

. 'Mr Rhfubhei Aciani, former {tm- 
sident of the Gujarat Pradaeh Congrees 
Party and lea<^ of the rebels, saM 
what had prompted them to iMve dw 
party were dte high kfe^ of public 
life. "We are aware of die risks and 
hazards—poitical and physical—which 
are in store for us. Faced with dtis 
situation and concerned jshout the 
policy and programme of'the party, 
we have decided not to become silent 
spectators of die rapid erosion and 
fast disintegration of the Congress 
and its rich heritage". 

Mr Adani said that the central 
party leadership had been repeatedly 
informed about the disconhmt among 
the rank and file and continuous 
distinction of the prestige of the party, 
but to no effect. On December 7 Mr 
Magan Bhai Barot former Union 
Deputy Finance Minister, and one of 
the rebel M.Ps., was expeiled from the 
Congress (I) by die High Command 
for six years for “anti-party activity". 
Mr Barot described the expulsion as 
meaningless. 

Indis-BuiH Submarine 
India has made commendable pi^ress 
in manufacturing modern equipment 
for the defence forces—the I.A.F., the 
Navy and the Army. The latest notable 
advance is in respect of submarines. 
The first India-built submarine is ex¬ 
pected to come out of the assembly 
lines by 1985-86, according to Capt 
B.S. Uppal, Commanding Officer of 
I.N.S. "Virbahu", the submarine base 
of the Eastern Naval Command. He 
disclosed recently that tndte had signed 
a contract with a West German firm 
for technical collaboration. Work on 
the project was welt under way and 
construction of submarines would begin 
in due course. 

The Indian Navy was consolidating 
its submarine force and acquiring 
more submarines. At present, all the 
submarines in the Indian Navy are 
Soviet built. 

The Commanding Offteer was 
happy that the record of the submarine 
arm was accident-free. There had 
been 100 accidents involving Si^- 
marines in different parts of the world 
In this century. Moreover, South- 
East Asia's biggest naval dockyard will 
be constructed soon, according to 
Rear-Admiral B.R. Choudhury, Adnsral 
Superintendent of the Naval Dock¬ 
yard. Wlwn completed the dockyard 
would be self-sufficient to carry out 
repair and maintenance of the entira 
naval fleet he told Press reporters 
vriio ^ted the dockyard recently. 
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Zia-ul-Haque's U.S. Visit 
To affirm his economic and military 
ties with Pakistan and also to secure 
assurances of continued U.S. support. 
President Zia-ul-Haque visited the U.S.A. 
for eight days (December 6 to 13). He 
met President Reagan in Washington 
on December 7, and among the topics 
discussed were Afghanistan and the 
promised U.S. economic aid of 3.2 
billion dollars to Pakistan. President 
Reagan praised Pakistan and said it 
was "in the forefront to nations 
shouldering a great responsibility". 
The Americans, he assured, continue 
to support Pakistan. 

Pakistan and the U.S. signed an 
agreement to set up a Joint Ministerial 
Commission to promote closer relations 
between the two countries. President 
Zia told newsmen that he hoped the 
Commis»on would act as a cementing 
force to strengthen the relations 
between "the two old partners, the 
U S.A and Pakistan". 

The State Department announced 
at the usual press briefing; "Discus¬ 
sions have been held over the last few 
days between U.S, authorities and 
representatives of Pakistan regarding 
thiyH^ ics configuration of the first 
si^^iiwos to be delivered to Pakistan. 
An agreement has been reached on 
this subject and the first F-16s will 
leave for Pakistan shortly". 

A senior officer of the Reagan 
Administration said in reference to the 
agreement on F-16s: "There is a 
misunderstanding between ourselves 
and Pakistan as to the nature of what 
the U.S. commitment was. This has 
now been worked out. They will 
now be getting the F- 16s. I can say 
the Pakistani Government is pleased 
with the result of the discussions". 

Asked if Pakistan had modified its 
stand on Afghanistan and if it was 
now showing greater accommodation 
to the Soviet Union, the U S. Adminis¬ 
tration official said, "We don't see 
any significant difference between the 
Pakistani and U.S. positions. We are 
fully supportive of efforts at indirect 
talks between the Karmal regime in 
Kabul and Pakistan, with the Iranians 
being kept informed, which have been 
initiated by the U N." It is understood 
that a U.N. official will visit the 
area—Islamabad, Kabul and Teheran 
—early next year to discount the 
reports that there are any significant 
differences on how to proceed "or on 
what we want at the end of the line." 

Even before leaving Pakistan for 
the U.S., officials stated in Ravraipindt. 
that the differences which developed 
between Pakistan and the U.S. over" 
the delivery of advanced eiectronio 


equipment along with the first batch 
of F-16s had been resolved during 
high-level discussions between State 
and Defence Department officials. The 
U.S. Air Force was reportedly standing 
in the way of the delivery of certain 
specialised equipment to Pakistan on 
grounds of protecting the secrecy of 
the system and thereby its own 
security. 

According to informed sources, 
Pakistan won its pointr in a "stiff 
tussle" with U.S, authorities and would 
get the F-1 Gs, alongwith the electronic 
equipment for detecting enemy ground 
and airborne radar soon. The equip¬ 
ment is considered "vital" for permitting 
pilots to take "evasive tactics" and 
avoid being shot down by enemy anti¬ 
aircraft missiles or by hostile aircraft. 

Pakistan Going Nuclear 

Despite repeated and seemingly firm 
denials, the Pakistan Government is 
going all out to become nuclear and 
develop full nuclear capabilities, without 
accepting any safeguards or commit¬ 
ments. It was reported on December 
4 to have invited bids for the purchase 
of a 900-MW nuclear reactor, with a 
possible second reactor later. Anti¬ 
cipating such a move from Pakistan, 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz 
had urged all suppliers in Western 
Europe and Japan not to sell new 
reactor to Pakistan "until it accepts 
full-scope safeguards". 

The U.S.A. has been trying to 
block the sale of nuclear technology 
to Pakistan unless "It accepts inter¬ 
national inspection of all its nuclear 
facilities". With the nuclear industry 
in the doldrums almost in the entire 
world, the invitation from the Pakistanis 
is a "very tempting" prospect for the 
companies. 

In fact, the Canadian-built Kahuta 
liuclear power plant near Karachi is 
also not "adequately safeguarded" and 
negotiations are going on between 
Pakistan and the International Atomip 
Energy Agency. The Netherlands and 
a few other countries have agreed to 
the U.S. request, but France, West 
Germany and Italy have not. 

Pakistan's controversial nuclear 
programme came up for clarification 
in the Reagan-Zia-ul-Haque talks. Pre¬ 
sident Zia had already declared time 
and again that Pakistan's plans are 
meant for peaceful purposes only and 
a nuclear test explosion, whether 
labelled "peaceful" or not, can prove 
otherwise, "anda^st can wait". The 
U.S. Governmentfeela convinced that 
Pakistan does not need any nuclear 
weapons programme in that countr/s 
security interests. Further President 
Reagan is befewed to have toid President 
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Zia-ul'Hsqua that the economic and 
military assiatance which the U.S. was 
giving would be adequate to safeguard 
Pakistan’s security requirements. 

According to a London report on 
December 9. Pakistan had made 
attempts during the past nine months 
to tjuy equipment which could be 
used in manufacturing several nuclear 
bombs. It was also indicated by 
another resource that China had made 
nuclear weaponry knowhow available 
to Pakistan. 

Zia Promises Poll in 3 Years 

In another bid to pacify those Pakis¬ 
tanis who repeatedly seek elections 
and a democratic set-up, President 
Zia-ul-Haque on December 1 said that 
Pakistan should be able to hold its first 
general election since martial law was 
declared in 1977 "within two to three 
years". Less than a year ago, Gen 
Zia appeared to have dropped the idea 
of free national elections after earlier 
pledging to hold them, on the ground 
that "noTionest and stable government 
would emerge from them". 

Now, he said, conditions were 
evolving to the point where the election 
would be held "not in the tob near 
future" but "not in the too distant a 
future" either. "It's very difficult to 
give a time-frame" be said, but added 
that "within two to three years we 
should be able to hold a general 
election". The promise, as usu^l, was 
vague, and he has often postponed 
the deadline. 

Gen Zia also said that there was 
"no solution in sight" to the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan. Pakistan 
has been conducting indirect, prelimi¬ 
nary talks on the issue with the Soviet 
Union under the auspices of the 
U N. But insofar as Pakistan was 
concerned, no political solution is 
possible unless all Soviet troops were 
withdrawn and Afghanistan regains 
its "non-aligned status". 

The Pakistani leader, who came 
to power in a bloodless coup more 
than five and a half years ago, said 
that his apparently friendly meeting 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in 
New Delhi "hascertainly allowed us to 
be a little more optimistic" about the 
prospects for "peaceful" ties with 
India with which it has fought three 
wars in 35 years. 

in elaborating on the n>eeting 
during an interview at Islamabad Gen 
Zia was somewhat more restrained 
than in his remarks after the talks 
when he said dtey had "paved the way 
for a better relationship". 

Some "very thorny prohieit)$^ 


remained, including the unsettled 
territorial status of Kashmir. But 
Pakistan was determined to "open up 
a new Chapter" in its relations with 
i Indie, and he hoped India would 
reciprocate warmly. Asked whether 
he thought Mrs Gandhi also seemed 
as if she wanted to take such a new 
turning, he answered: "From our 
meeting I felt that she is responsive". 

On the question of free elections 
in his own country, Gen Zia noted that 
the democratic tradition had never 
become firmly established in Pakistan. 

"Not a Dictator": President Zia- 
ul-Haque says he could be described 
as an "autocrat at worst", but claims 
he was not a dictator "I am a military 
leader who imposed his will and 
assumed power in order to save my 
country from the brink of a civil war, 
but I am not a dictator" he said, adding 
"you could say I was an autocrat at 
worst". 

Expressing his belief that God 
had chosen him for his present task, 
Gen Zia told the "Financial Times" of 
London that taking up the reins of 
government was an act of destiny. To 
this a critic of Gen Zia is quoted by 
newspapers as having remarked that 
the General "can do what the mil he 
likes" by claiming that his mission was 
ordained by God. "When the time 
comes I shall retire and play golf", the 
General said, while denying that he 
had no intention of ever giving up 
power. 

Militants ' Power Bid: Mrs Nusrat 
Bhutto said on December 4 that Muslim 
militants are planning to seize power 
in her homeland. "They have stocked 
the mosques with arms and ammunition 
in recent months. There will be bad 
days ahead if another Khomeini gets 
control in Pakistan", she told the 
Press in a Munich hotel. Those 
planning the takeover were members 
of the Jamat Islami party. She pro¬ 
vided no names, but said the group 
contained religious fanatics who had 
been loyal to her husband 

"When Zia first took over, the 
people were paralysed. He had 250 
workers executed and many other 
opponents flogged so that they would 
be maimed for the rest of their lives." 

"Now the people are resisting, 
but the future of Pakistan depends on 
Who will gain control", she said. The 
West should stop st^porting the military 
regime and pi^icted it would not 
hold power much longer. 

She said she had no plans to 
contact European political leaders or 
campaign against the Zia regime while 
shois abroad, though she met several 
esdlad Pakistanis in Munich. 


Bangladed^ blinka on China 
Bangladesh's mlittary ruler,. it *Gen 
;H.M. Erahad, said in Dhaka (Dacca) 
ion December 4 that "political and 
'economic" support of a vast country 
like China was necessary for his own 
small country. The General, who was 
talking to Newsmen on his return 
from a week-long wsit to China, said 
that the Chinese Government was 
happy that Bangladesh had given 
recognition to what he called the 
Democratic Republic of Kampuchea 
headed by the exiled Government of 
Prince Nordom Sihanouk. 

Replying to a question whether 
Bangladesh's recognition to the 
Sihanouk Government would not ruffle 
India, which has diplomatic ties with 
the Heng Samrin regime, the military 
ruler snapped back: "It does not 
matter. As an independent country, 
we are dictated by our decision on 
foreign policy matters". 

The Chief Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator also observed that the Sihanouk 
Government of Kampuchea should be 
invited to the non-aligned summit to 
be held in New Delhi early next year. 

Gen Ershad, who described his 
visit to China as "very good" and talks 
with Chinese leaders as "eminently 
successfur from every point of view- 
bilateral, regional and international- 
said : "Our country's relationship with 
China and Saudi Arabia has always 
had a special element in it". 

Ershad Keen to End Martial Law: 
The Chief Martial Law Administrator 
said that his Government did not 
intend to perpetuate its rule. "A 
political process has to start some day 
and political leaders will run the affairs 
of the country in the future". Gen 
Ershad said his Government wanted 
to bring about certain basic reforms 
for establishing a sound political system 
in the country. 

Giving his impressions about the 
visit, Gen Ershad described China as a 
"special friend of Bangladesh" and 
said “his Government had great trust 
in them (Chinese)". The visit had 
further consolidated the existing bonds 
of friendship betw^n the two coun¬ 
tries. China had pledged a soft-term 
loanofS 12 minion to Bangladesh. The 
two sides also agreed to undertake 
joint ventures in various fields of 
industry. 

China's New Step for Damoeracy 

China has restored the office of Head 
of State after about six years. The 
last Head of State was Mao Tse-tung, 
who was also Chairman of the Com¬ 
munist Party of CNna since 1945—untfl 
he. died in September, 1976. The 
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First Head of State was Liu Shao^hi, 
who quit in disgrace during the Cultural 
Revolution in 1968, though he was 
rehabilitated politically some time after 
his death. 

China's ParHament, the National 
People's Congress (NPC) approved 
during its latest session which conduded 
in Beijing on December 10, the country's 
new 138-articie Constitution which 
restores the equal right of all citizens 
before the taw. About3,100delegates 
formed into groups to discuss the new 
charter put forward by Mr Peng Zhen, 
the NPC's senior Vice-Chairman and 
the Communist Party's legal affairs 
chief. They agreed that the new 
Constitution reflects the common 
aspirations and basic interests of the 
people of all nationalities in China. 

The Constitution—the fourth since 
the founding of the People's Republic 
in 1949—signals a return to the Rule 
of Law and the formal abolition of the 
1975 and 1978 i^tist charters. Addi¬ 
tional provisions have been inserted in 
the new Charter guaranteeing the 
inviolability of personal dignity, reNgious 
freedom and the right to criticise 
Government officials or organisations 
for inefficiency. 

But the sponsor of the resolution 
stressed that individual freedom and 
rights must not infringe upon the 
interests of the State. "Freedoms 
and rights with absolutely no restrictions 
have never existed in the world". The 
Constitution spells out that the country 
will follow an independent foreign 
policy "no matter what happens outside 
China". Presenting the draft Con¬ 
stitution, Mr Peng Zhen said "no 
foreign country can expect China to 
be its vassal." 

China's adherence to five princif^ 
of co-existence, he said, "is dictated 
by the nature of our State and our 
social system." The draft Constitution 
has hinted to the authorities in Hong 
Kong and its people that the Crown 
colony will enjoy a "special region" 
status even after recovery of sovereignty 
from Britain by 1997. 

West's Concern over Peace Policy 

Peace and amity between nations 
suits the vast majority of the world's 
population, but there are vested interests 
too—countries which feel upset when 
two major Powers, at loggerheads for 
decades, make attempt to establish 
cordiality. The latest example is the 
concern being expressed in the U.S.A. 
ar)d Britain over China's efforts to 
settle , its differences and fK>rmali8e 
relations with its ideological rival—the 
Soviet Union. A Chinese document 
daimOd to be in the possession of the 
Jepaneae Foreign O^ice and qyoted 


in a Tokyo newspaper on December 1 
says; "China wants to normalise 
relations witii the Soviet Union on the 
ground that confrontation with Moeraw i 
does not serve China's national 
interests". 

The document, executed around 
the time of the 12th party convention 
for the purpose of educating young 
leaders, reveals that Beijing places top 
priority on economic constructions 
and wants to improve its relations 
with Moscow. It also discloses China's 
continued apprehensions over "Soviet 
hegemonism" and preference for 
"diplomacy of equidistance between 
the Soviet Union and the U.S.". 

The Chinese document claims that 
both the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
want to use China "as a trump card in 
the struggle for world supremacy and 
that both Washington's attempt to 
normalise relations with Beijing and 
Moscow's overtures for a rapproche¬ 
ment were aimed at serving their 
respective national interest". 

The document seeks an indepen¬ 
dent foreign policy for China and a 
position of strength to be acquired 
through economic construction. 

It also advocates "friendship with 
Japan" because "it serves the interests 
of both". China intends to concentrate 
instead on recovering territories lost 
to Western nations in the imperial era 
or to Western influence in modern 
times. For Hong Kong, Macao and 
Taiwan, Beijing has offered "reunifica¬ 
tion" on the basis of according them 
t'ne status of 'special zones'. Portugal 
does not worry too much about the 
future of Macao. It is too weak to 
assert itself. 

Britain, however, having won a 
war against Argentina over the Falklands 
and continuing to assert old doctrines 
of imperial sovereignty in the nsmaining 
enclaves, is hoping that the Chinese 
will be "sensible" over Hong Kong In 
view of its value as a major trading 
outpost for China. But if recent 
Chinese statements mean what they 
seem to imply, any settlement will 
have to be on the basis of hauling 
down the Union Jack and hoisting the 
Red flag. 

China is prepared for arrangentents 
to safeguard Britain's economic inte¬ 
rests, but it is not prepared to honour 
Britain's political cla^s. As far as' 
China is concerned, not only the leased 
territories but the entire territc^ of 
Hong Kong was stolen from China in 
the era of unequal treaties and Britaio 
has no legal claims to continue there 
indefinitely. 

The U.S. remaina emotionally 
committed to Taiwan's continued 


sjdstence as a separate mtity . Uhlsss 
the Taiwanese are willing voluntarily 
to acc^t the Chineae offer of a special 
administrative zone, the U.S. is in no 
position to abandon its commitments 
to Taiwan. The Chinese view vvas 
reiterated by Mr Peng Zhen, Deputy 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National People's Congress, 
who declared "we are abst^tely 
unequivocal on the principle of safe¬ 
guarding China's sovereignty, unity 
and territorial integrity. At the same 
time we are highly flexible as regards 
specific policies and measures." 

New QATT Declaration 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade Ministerial Conference held in 
Geneva and attended by 50 countries 
adopted on November 30 a political 
declaration by consensus expressing 
their resolve to strengthen the multi¬ 
lateral trading system under the general 
rules of GATT. 

The ministerial Declaration came 
after protracted and intensive negotia¬ 
tions amidst threats of a trade war 
among the industrialised countries. 
Only about 20 of the 65 Ministers 
who attended the conference were 
present when the Declaration was 
read out. The conference was ex¬ 
tended following a deadlock by Canada 
over farm subsidies and other issues 
betwen the U.S., Australia and New 
Zealand on the one hand, and the 
European Community on Ihe other. 
The developing countries were also 
dragged into the controversy, but 
they managed to keep a reasonable 
and positive profile. They will gain 
most from the Declaration if it is 
implementad. 

The draft Declaration contained 
two sections. The first expressed 
the ntembers* commitment to defend 
the multilateral trading system based 
on the general principles of GATT and 
noted the difficulties of developing 
countries because of uncertain and 
limited access to export mtirkets, 
declining external demand, sharp fail 
in commodity prices and high cost of 
borrowing. It said; "the import 
capacity of developing counties essen¬ 
tial to their economic ^owth and 
development, is being impaired and is 
no longer serving as a dyniunic factor 
sustaining the exports of the developed 
world. Acute problems of debt ser¬ 
vicing threaten the stability of the 
finandal system". 

It ptedged ^restrain from res- 
Itrictive measures and tertdsncitis of 
jCKtndiioiif^ trade dutiide die QATT 
'systam. It atsd decided to strengthen 
tite syatem with improvements. The 
pCNTtion dealt with specific problems 
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includ^g <af«guar^ rules reiatii^ <41 
develop^ countries, dispute sdttie> 
ment procedures, trade in agHcuItttfe, 
quantitative restrictions, tariffs, and 
tropicai products among others. Under 
the services issue, the draft racommen* 
ded that parties undertake national 
examinations and share information 
through international organisations such 
as GATT. 

The intervention of India's Atn- 
bsssador, Mr Bhagirath Das, was 
effective in preventing the introduction 
of several new pernicious elements 
into the draft, including (1) The 
graduation theory meant to divide the 
developing nations; (2) The North- 
South dialogue "slogan" meant to 
dissipate a concerted attack by the 
group of developing countries; ana 
(3) Trade-related performance require¬ 
ments and "trade in services" ques¬ 
tion. While the first two were kept 
out of the text, fhe last fvVo were 
allowed to come in only after their 
hurting points had been blunted. The 
accepted text remained basically "the 
Oas document'. 

India Satisfied: The package 
"fully meets India's objectives and 
concerns". Of particular significance 
to India and the other develepio^ 
countries is the political Deciaratim 
as well as the decisions taken on some 
important issues such as protectionism, 
code on safeguards, mechanism to 
settle disputes and exports of agricul¬ 
tural products, textiles and garments. 

The Declaration gave a strong 
call for implementing more effectively 
part IV of GATT, committing developed 
countries to assist deveiopfaig oountri^ 
"as a matter of conscious and purposeful 
effort". The Ministers sought in- 
crea^ng trade between develop and 
developing countries. The Geneva 
meeting decided to develop a com¬ 
prehensive understanding on "safe¬ 
guards" not later than the next anhtiil 
session In 19d3. The dedtion maMt 
it clear that the new understanding on 
safeguards should be based on the 
prinCiplea of GATT and should include 
oi^active criteria for safeguard 
action.. An Indian is now the QAtT 
Chairmen for 1B83. 

"PuH-Out from Kabul" l»laa 
Mora aea fomnatty titan vyKh opAitisni', 
the U.N. General Aaiembly on NO- 
wamber 30 caiad lor therVynhdnNdid; 
of 'Yordm troopi^ from AfghaoMan!:i 
and ttiBid aM ^rtiaa. cdnoiim^ to 
woilr ^ titiMjrgent adtievelhent of a 
poMticaf aofuifon of tim Afj^ian prob^i 
1^. tho Asaembiy adopted a raao-^ 
hiif^ aponaorad by FaMten aoc^ 
odim obunfrias by ftA voMb id 
iafti td abaianiions. Tfiat .twttihi 
fourth time ainoa the 3ovM mtttarf 


mtarvontidn in Afghanistan that the 
Aawmbiy had adopted a similar reso¬ 
lution. 

The "yes" vote was two less than 
that recorded at last ysat's session cd 
the General Assembly. India, as in 
previous years, abstained. The reso¬ 
lution did not make a direct referertce 
to the Soviet Union. The Assembly 
reaffirmed the right of the Afghan 
people to deterntine their own form of 
Government and to choose their 
economic, political and social system, 
"free from outside interference, sub¬ 
version, coercion or constraint of any 
kind whatsoever'. The Assembly 
expressed its support for the con¬ 
structive steps taken by the U.N. 
Secretary General In search for a 
solutionTo the problem and requested 
him to continue, these efforts, with a 
view to promoting a political solution 
In accordance with the provisions of 
the resolution. 

Spy Scandale in U.K. & U.S.A. 

Spy activity seems to be on the increase 


The professor, who for ar while 
worked for NATO and till tiiree 
ago was teaehir^ in a univentity, wss 
, nabbed by Canadian aulhorittes for 
questioning bn alagadeapionage. He 
denied tits spying dvsrge but admitted 
to having ^aa^ on to the Sovtot 
agento information on economics, 
'potitipa and oil. The case was still 
going oh. 

A 30 -year old woman* diplomat 
confessed to divulging classified infor¬ 
mation to her lover, her Egyptian 
counterpart, when they were posted 
in Tel Aviv, the Israeli capital. She 
was gven nine montiis' jail sentence 
and was suspended for one year. 

C.LA's Secret ActMties: "The 
New York Times" reported on De¬ 
cember 4 that covert activities, laundwd 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) In Central America a year ago, 
had escalated on a huge scale. It 
.quoted intelligence officials as saying 
the CIA operation in the region had 
becoihe the C.f.A.'8 most ambitious 


in the West. Britain, in particular, 
has apparently been hit by several spy 
scandals, shocking its Western allies 
and provoking embarrassing questions 
about its national security system. A 
new case is revealed almost every few 
days with case histories reading like 
chapters from spy thriliers. Sometimes 
more than one case makes media 
headlines in a week. 

On November 30 a BO-year old 
professor was charged with passing 
on NATO secrets to the Soviet Union 
for about three decades. At the same 
time an army intelligence Lance Corporal 
was being questioned amid reports 
that he might be involved In a new 
Russian spy scandal. A British womarf 
diplomat was awarded a suspended 
after having admitted that 
I confidantial information 
Kan diplomat, with whom 
iving an affair. 

Frofessor Hugh HamWeton, 60, 

I who hdds a duid nationality, has 
revealed during a trial at Old Bailey at 
the end of November that he has 
passed on eecibt. aenaltive material tp 
Ruaeian agents over the past three 
decades. Prof Hambletod said he 
went to Moscow |n 1975, had dinnw: 
with the Soviet CotTununist Party leader, 
Mr Yuri Ahchr< 4 ) 0 v, wfm titan headtid 
the I^.G.B. and has novv aucceeded< 
Braihhav. * 

? t' Kb^Ai^ropbv spoke fhjentEhgK^ 
indf apked the professor aeteof^' 


triUp,^ 

to fliMttice Prof .HaihMatoh if ha ran 
for d political Office Ml Clnwlla, 



^para-mitary and pofitical action vmture 
in nearly a decade. 

Before it began the C.I.A. had 
.less than a dozen para-military and 
pofitical action speciatists in the area. 
Thera were now more than 150C.I.A. 
agents based in the Honduras and 
dozens more in neighbouring 
countries. 

The C|.I.A. had indirectly provided 
mori^, training and military equipment 
to peie-mitary groups in the Hondtaas, 
whoee avowed aim wes to overthrow 
the leftist gOi/emment in neighbouring 
Nicaragua. 

World tnformatlon Plan 
The prolondatf ai>d bitter debate on 
piafteforaniw world information and 
continunicatiori order was brought to 
an Olid, with a compromfse between 
the. Western, and develoiiting nations 
at a general conference of the United 
Natiim Educational, Scientific and 
CuKural Organisation (UNESCO).. The 
I68^iato fbarth|pdraoKftiary ob e d g n 
of UNESCO coratittded in Paris on 
Oecirhber 4 .the' adoption of a 
madMt-tenh pigtyfaf tha prgonisatian's 
activteiTrbmtSiM t^ the of ttw 
current dte»tiai--tiie .. 

TIdriabh ifd^r pirograte ap- 

pro^ by tha meeti^ cover a wida 
SpeejlMi.' in^idirig htahen rights^ 
•dUCi^, aetebbs and' tebhnc«>gy, 
stetM Of wonten and "oohteninication 
in JidhAco of of 

Witit tha U^SAi.’^rfd 
. li^wsdaf etitef oouhtrias. 
otNh daye fapln ^ natibna 
fw a new; 
l^teatern 

iimilnt' oQfliRWiliQ 


prejudicial to Press freedom. After 
much wrangling, a compromise was 
arrived at in a commission set up by 
the 14-day conference. The plenary 
session approved the commission's 
report with some changes. 

The U.S. and Britain, which had 
joined the consensus, still expressed 
reservations about certain portions 
which, according to them, suggested 
that UNESCO had a role as arbiter of 
either the content of news or over 
what the media are permitted to 
do. After the plenary session had 
accepted the proposal, UNESCO’s 
Director General, Mr Amadou Mahtar 
M’Bow, in a hard-hitting speech, 
charged that "there had been in a 
certain number of countries a ten¬ 
dentious and erroneous interpreta¬ 
tion of what UNESCO does". What 
was more serious, under the pretext 
of freedom of information these 
member-states had never explained 
the tendentious character of some of 
these items. The explanations given 
by UNESCO itself were seldom or 
never published. 

Mrs Sheila Kaui, Education Minister 
and leader of the Indian delegation, 
expressed satisfaction at the outcome 
of tine conference which she considered 
a success. Despite differences on 
certain issues, a consensus had been 
evolved in a "meaningful manner" 

A leading spokesman of Indian 
newspapers, commenting on the new 
plan, said on Decembeir 8 UNESCO 
was a "club of governments that 
Cannot be expected to be friends of a 
genuine free Press. He deplored 
UNESCO move to regulate or guide 
the flow of news or movement of 
correspondents around the world. 

Worldwide Anti-Nuciear Campaign 
An irony of the 20th century is that 
even as the Big Powers and many 
other medium powers, including Israel, 
West Germany, Britain and Prance 
are fast developing their nuclear capa- 
bflitiesand stockpiling nuclear waapcms, 
or selling lethal equipment and tech¬ 
nology to others in certain parts of the 
world, notably Britain, We^ Germany, 
the U.S.A., and now Canada, there 
are earnest campaigns against the 
manufacture of ail types of nuclear 
weapons, especially against their ex¬ 
pansion. Demonstrations against 
nuclear weapons and programmes 
have been common enough in Britain, 
poinhng out the grace pollution and 
otiw hazards. The latest reports from 
Ottawa point out that the anti-nuclear 
nwvement is growing at a phenomenal 
rpte add is threatening to spread to 
ClKtada which, too, has nuclear nmterial 
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and technology to sell, though it is not 
arming itself with nuclear weapon 
stockpiles. There has been deep 
concern over President Reagan's all- 
out nuclear programmes since he was 
elected to the highest office in his 
country over two and a half years 
ago. Many denounce him as S 
"warmonger". 

Anti-nuclear groups exist in the 
U.S.A. also, and these groups have 
found that Canada is the largest country 
outside their own where they could 
conveniently campaign for a freeze on 
production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons. There is a Washington- 
based organisation, calied "Group Zero", 
which has deplored Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre T rudeau as a "schizo¬ 
phrenic" on the nuclear issue and in 
his cooperation with the U.S.A. "He 
seems to promote Canada as a Switzer¬ 
land of North America at times... but 
then goes arKi acts differently", so 
runs the charge. 

Physicians and scientists, besides 
hundreds of peace-loving people and 
social workers, have joined the anti¬ 
nuclear movement in various coun¬ 
tries. These organisations and indi¬ 
viduals have been seeking more support 
from several countries to strengthen 
their movement and make it effective 
enough to prevent the rapid proliferation 
of weapons; otherwise, it is feared, 
there would never be a freeze on 
nuclear weapons and the suicidal race 
for armaments will continue in as 
dangerous a form as it has assumed 
lately 

Among the items of the pro¬ 
gramme chalked out by the anti-nuclear 
organisations are: war games to be 
staged next spring by "Group Zero" in 
hundreds of U.S. Communi^ Centres 
in which people representing Soviet 
and U.S. leaders will play with nuclear 
buttons and mass lobbying by members 
of the U.S. Congress in Washington 
by the "Council for a Livable World" 
and the freeze campaign group. 

But the prospects of these war 
games and other anti-nuclear plans 
and demonstrations having the desired 
effect and preventing acceleration of 
nuclear weapons are very limited. 
Theirs is a voice in the wilderness. 

Rebuff on Mtosito Plan' 

As a part of his all-out drive to militarise 
the U.S.A. to a point at which it should 
ha\« a distinct edge over the Soviet 
Union and to modernise the Nuclear 
arsenal, Presidant Reagan propos^ 
recently an expensive programme to 
manufacture and stockpfle MX mie* 
siles. But his proposal fo >0lO Houep 
of RepresentatNes tot eppriiii$^ it 
special fund tO the tuhOOl 


dollars for the purpose was rejected 
on December 8 in a gesture of 
defiance. Later, however, the House 
gave the "go-ahead" for research on 
MX missiles and its basing system. 
From all accounts. President Reagan 
i^ determined to ensure a position 
from which he can speak to Russia 
from a position of strength; thus even 
for a policy of peaceful co-existence 
he thinks a militarily superior U.S. is 
essential. The militiry-industrial 
complex, which wants to have its way 
so as to keep the country's arms 
industries prospering, seems to have 
an overpowering and decisive influence 
on President Reagan. 

The U S. President has powers to 
override the House of Representatives' 
adverse vote, and the U.S. Secretary 
of State, Mr George Shultz, has already 
indicated that the President will exercise 
the special powers he has under the 
Constitution in order to ensure U.S. 
defence and safeguard its security. In 
fact. President Reagan has already 
described the House of Representatives' 
vote as a "grave mistake" and has 
gone so far as to accuse it of "sleep¬ 
walking" into the future. - He feels 
that unless the vote is overturned, "it 
would set back our efforts to protect 
the nation's security and handcuff our 
negotiators at the arms table". 

The cqntroversiai nuclear vmapon 
MX missile is to have a dense pack 
system which would put about 100 
missiles cicse together in hard concrete 
and steel silos. The theory seems to 
be that Soviet missiles hitting a small 
area would de^roy each other and 
half the MX mi^les would survive the 
counter-attack. The intense lobbying 
by the U.S. Administration has appa¬ 
rently proved ineffective because even 
in the U.S. Senate there is reported to 
be opposition to the President's new 
missile programme. The opponents 
of the programme argue that the U.S. 
already has enough nuclear weapons 
to meet aU contingencies. 

In the House the initial vote against 
the nuclear programme was 245 to 
176, even though Reagan’s repre¬ 
sentatives had pointed out that "unless 
we act soon, the Soviets can not only 
discount our land defences but also 
concentrate their ri^ research on 
defeating us at sea and in the air". 
Interestingly, 50 of Reagan's own 
partymen (Repubffeans) ji^ned 196 
Democrats to give the MX missile 
Oppon^fe tfMdf.large majority.. It Is 
in irohy that b^ the U.8,Av and the 
Soviet IttlibR feir thattife Othai'RoVver 
.test resdti lothi! much dreaded %8t 
efrilfe.erfd is i^nd^ hbge amtAinttt 
'td':|iNrevent it so as hot to'ba caught 
fbwirigatioy time. 

thB Ccmpf^^tkm MBstBF 



special Feature 


Directive Principies of 
State Poiicy 


The preamble of the Constitutioti 
of India, so carefully and compre¬ 
hensively prepared by the country's 
ablest lawyers and the most fsr- 
sighted statesmen and leaders in 
various fields of activity, states that 
"We, the people of India, having 
resolved to constitute India into a 
Sovereign Socialistic Secular Democra¬ 
tic Republic and to secure to all 
citizens justice, social, economic and 
political; Hberty of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship; equality of 
status and opportunity ... adopt and 
give to ourselves this Constitution." 

It is ^ely admitted that Funda¬ 
mental Rights provide one of the 
foundations of democracy because 
they ensure the individual tfie essential 
fre^oms against the collective weight 
of political authority. Part Hi of the 
Constitution provides for a series of 
Fundamental Rights which are svailabis 
to the citizen against the Executive 
and are also meant to serve as 
limitations on the powers of the 
legislature. The courts cannot declare 
a law aa null and void on the ground 
that it violates any of the Directive 
Principles. The rights and liberties 
guaranteed to the Individual dan be 
truly guaranteed only if the State 
observes the guidelines enumerated 
in Chapter IV of the Constitution 
which is entitled "Directive Principles 
of State Pdic/'. 

The 15 Directives embody the 
aims and objects of the State under 
ttKfia's Republican Constitution and 
impismentation of these Directives is 


necessary to establish a Welfare 
State. Article 37 states that the 
provisions in Part IV (Directives) shall 
not be enforceable by any court, but 
the principles therein laid down are 
nevertheless fundamental in the gover¬ 
nance of the country and it shall be 
the duty of the State to apply these 
principles in making laws. 

The meaning is clear; the Direc¬ 
tives should be implemented by legis¬ 
lation, and until then the Directives 
largely remain unimplemented princi¬ 
ples of governance. They are not 
justiciable, that is, they cannot be 
enforced through the courts (which 
will enforce only the Fundamental 
Rights enumerate in Chapter III); as 
such, the Directive Principles do not 
create any justiciable rights in favour 
of individuals. 

The question of primacy of the 
Directives over the Fundamental Rights 
has aroused a good deal of controversy, 
partly as a result of the Supreme 
Court judgements, and the Congress 
(I) Government's repeatedly affirmed 
policy of giving priority to the Directive 
Principlea. In the Minerva Mills case 
judgement (July 31. 1980) the 
Supreme Court struck down two vital 
clauses of the 42nd Constitutional 
Amendment. The court held by a 
majority decision that Parliament 
cannot alter the basic structure of the 
Cortstitution and that the Fundamental 
Rights wilt have precedence over the 
Directive Principles of the Comtitution. 
The Supreme Court had also ruled 
earlier in the famous Keaavarainda 
Bharatl Case in 1973 that aitiiough 


by Article 363 ParHamant has bash 
given the power to amend the Consti¬ 
tution, that power cannot be exercised 
so as to alter the basic structure of 
the Constitution, 

The Government of Indte, or 
rather the ruling party, tiie Congress 
(I), is determined to get established 
the supremacy of the Directive Princi¬ 
ples over the Fundamental Rights. It 
is anxious to get the Supreme Court 
verdict reverb in pursuance of Mrs 
Gandhi's policy and programme. The 
Government decided in 1980 to 
reconstitute the Law Commission 
"mainly to enlarge the vision of lavra 
in accordance with the Directive 
Principles of State Policy". Obviously, 
if the Supreme Court is "packed" by 
"committed" Judges who would be 
expected to follow the Government's 
line in this regard, the Fundamental 
Rights may before long be relegated 
to a secondary position and all govern¬ 
mental policies, programmes and lavra 
may be subjected to the vital test— 
whether they confirm to the Directive 
Principles. 

Each of the Directives in Articles 
37 to 51 enunciates a sound principle 
of social and economic justice, and, 
therefore, seems unexceptionable. 
Article 38 states that "the State shall 
strive to promote the welfare of the 
people by securing and protecting, as 
effectively as it may, a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform ail the institutions 
of national life." This implies that 
every law must have a basic aim in 
mind—ensuring justice in almost every 
sphere of activity in the country. If 
this becomes the essential guiding 
motive and becomes enforceable 
through the courts, India would indeed 
beconrte a model welfare State in 
which injustice will not be found 
anywhere, and in no institution. This 
Article is comprehensive in approach 
and was wed conceived by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

No less significant is Article 39 
which lays down certain principles to 
be fotlowed by the State. It says: 
"The State shall, in particular, direct 
its policy towards securing (a) that 
the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood; (A) that the ownership 
and control of the material sources of 
the community are so distributed as 
best to subserw the common good; 

(c) titet the operation of the economic 
syMem does not result in the concen¬ 
tration of wealth and mearm of pro-. 
duction to the common detriment; 

(d) tiiat there is equal pay for aqual 
work for both men and women; 
(a) that the health and strength of 
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workers, men and women, and the 
tender age of children are not abused 
and that citinns are not forced by 
economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength; and 
(f) that children are given opportunities 
and facilities to develop in a healthy 
manner and in conditions of freedom 
and dignity and that childhood and 
youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material aban¬ 
donment. 

This comprehensive Article part 
{f) was added by the 42nd Amendment 
of the Constitution, lays down that all 
citizens have the right, on an equal 
basis without discrimination of sex or 
any other consideration, to adequate 
means of livelihood. But in actual 
practice it is difficult for the State to 
ensure adequate means of livelihood 
to everyone. Various items of the 
Prime Minister's 20-Point Programme 
and certain provisions under the 
Fundamental Rights chapter of the 
Constitution include some of these 
privileges. But the right to equality 
even in social life is difficult to ensure 
by law, and such equality in earning 
one's livelihood is even more difficult 
to guarantee in toda/s world. The 
large-scale unemployment in the 
country (There is increasing unemploy¬ 
ment in the U.S.A. and Britain, too) is 
proof of the fact that there are not 
enough job opportunities for all those 
who seek them. 

A legal obligation for the States 
to provide everyone with means of 
earning one's livelihood would imply 
a virtually unattainable objective. 
Nevertheless it is good to have this 
provision in the Directive Principles 
chapter so as to serve as a constant 
reminder to the administration about 
what remains to be done. Nor is the 
aim outlined in part (jb) of the Article 
("fair distribution of the ownership 
and control of material resources of 
the community") easy to attain. It is 
common knowledge that there has 
been concentration of the means of 
production and of wealth in the hands 
of a small group. In spite of the 
Five-Year Plans and other schemes 
for promoting economic equality, this 
concentration has not been reduced. 
To that extent, one of the important 
aims of the Constitution makers has 
been defeated. 

Again, part (d) speaks of "equal 
pay for equal work for both men and 
women". This provision has to be 
judged alongwith Articie 16(1) and 
(2) in the copter on Fundamental 
RiC^ts which says that there shall be 
equality of oppwnunity for all citizens 
in.matters relating to any office under 
^ State. Clause (2) of the same 
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Article 16 says clearlythat "no citizen 
shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, descent place of birth, 
residence or any of them, be ineligible 
for, or discriminated against in respect 
of any employment or office under 
the State. 

Clearly, discrimination cannot be 
made between one citiien and another 
in Government services [except where 
specific provisions are made for the 
^heduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward classes by law 
under 'Article 16(4)]. Moreover, 
Article.! 17 of the chapter on Funda¬ 
mental Rights specifically abolishes 
"untouchability" and its practice in 
any form is forbidden. This also 
promotes some of the Directives of 
State Policy and ensures, at least in 
theory and law, the equality of all 
citizens. 

Through the 42nd Constitution 
Amendment, Article 39A was added 
to the Directive Principles to provide 
for equal justice and free legal aid. The 
Preamble of the Constitution itself 
ensures equal justice to all citizens. 
Article 39A asks the State "to secure 
that the operation of the legal system 
promotes justice, on a basis of equal 
oppr^unity and shall, in particular, 
provide free legal aid by suitable 
legislation or schemes, or in any 
otiW way, to ensure that opportunities 
for securing justice are not denied to 
any citizen by reason of economic or 
other disabilities". This Directive 
should be assessed in the light of the 
brief but highly significant Article 14 
of the Constitu^ "Rightto Equality— 
The State shall not deny to any 
person^equality before the law or the 
equal protection of the laws witiiin 
the territory of India." - 

Equal protection, of course, does 
not mean that every law must have 
universal application for ail. Many 
people, because of their qualifications, 
limitations or circumstances, require 
different treatment, and this is per¬ 
missible by law. Article 14 thus 
prohibits what is described as "class 
legislation" and not reasonable classi¬ 
fication. Nor is a taxation law any 
exception to the doctrine of equal 
protection. The i^ovistons of Arrcle 
14 can, however, be suspended during 
an Emergency. 

Most of the other Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy (Article 40 to 
51) also deserve mention. Article 
40 requires the State to "take steps 
to organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such po^ra spd 
authority as may bq necxsaary to 
.enable them to function as units of 
self-government. At present pan. 
chayati raj exists in lakhs of viliaigae. 


though its working is not entirely 
satisfactory because of certain prob¬ 
lems, financial, political and others. 

Articles 41 and 42 also contain 
important Directives to the State; 
'The State shall, witNn the limits of 
its economic capacity and development 
ntake affective provision for securing 
the right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in cases of unemploy¬ 
ment, old age, sickness and disable¬ 
ment and in other cases qf undeserved 
want". Under Article 42 the State is 
required to provide for securing just 
and humane conditions of work and 
for maternity relief. 

The highly desirable aim of pro¬ 
viding to everyone a living wage and 
conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life is ^ught to be fulfilled 
through the Directive contained in 
Article 43. This is not so easy to 
ensure, though, like the wishes ex¬ 
pressed in the other Directives of 
State Policy, this is a highly desirable 
aim. To conform to a modern trend 
in the industrial sphere—^curing 
participation of workers in the manage¬ 
ment of undertakings and establish¬ 
ments a specific provision is made in 
Article 43A which was inserted by 
the 42nd Amendment in 1976. 

A Directive which has remained 
a dream despite the loud professions 
of the Government in respect of 
education is mentioned in Article 
45; "to provide within 10 years 
from the commencement of the 
Constitution for free and compulsory 
education of all children up to the age 
of 14 years". The literacy percentage 
(about 36 according to the latest 
census) is still now, though it is better 
than it was 10 or 20 years ago. The 
protection and improvement of the 
environment and to safeguard forests 
and wildlife in the country is provided 
for in Article 48A; the separation of 
the executive from the judiciary in the 
public services to Check abuse of 
power and ensure justice is sought 
through Article 50. Such separation 
has only been partially achieved in 
the country 90 far, but it b an entinentiy 
desirable objective. 

The last Directive Principle says 
the State shall endeavour to promote 
international peacti and security, main¬ 
tain. just and honourable relations 
between nations, and foster respect 
for international Ipw and treaty obliga¬ 
tions. This provision retiects the 
(government of . India's foreign pc^y 
.and no one qqaations the. oountr/s 
'noble aim in thtf^intemational arena. 
How fw' it hsa bneri iweeaaefulty 
implemented and whqt tfui world 
wMIs response It Ins bam to anotiier 
rhatter. 


Tfte Com0ii^o Mmiw 
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Panchayati Raj and 
Planning In India 

Development from below end not from ebove Is the essence of true 
democretie decentralised planning which India adopted more than three 
decades ego. Panchayati Raj has been a tardy movement, however 
important it might otherwise be. This feature discusses this and die 
strategy to accelerate the prgcess. 

—Editor 

A village Panchayat, a village cooperative and a village school constitute 
the trinity of institutions on which a self-reliant and just economic and social 
order is to be built. 

(Sixth Five-Yeer Plan, t98D-8S) 


I. Panchayat Movement: The 
institution of Panchayats in India d^tes 
back to ancient history when it 
performed the role of a village gov¬ 
ernment. It flourished in that form 
till the advent of the British rule. Dur¬ 
ing the British regime, Panchayats 
were relegated to a siiJseHvient pMhion 
as the foreign rulers set up local self- 
governments on the pattern of their 
own country. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of 
the Nation, conceived village Pan¬ 
chayats as a potential instrument for 
the socio-economic and political trans¬ 
formation of the rural society and 
cultivation of democratic way of Fife 
at the grass-root level. He believed 
that "the greater the power of Pan¬ 
chayats, the better for the people". 
Accordingly, the Directive Principles 
of State Policy in our Constitution 
enjoined the State to "take steps to 
organise village Panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority 
as may be necessary to enable them 
to function as units of self-govamment" 
(Article 40). 

Pursuant to this Constitutional 
provWon, many States enacted suitabla 
legislations for setting up vtliage 
PsnchayatSL while others amended 
the alre^ existing laws with a view 
to promoting quid^ development of 
Panchavats end giving thwn s iergar 
note than before. The new, but 
essential, role which a penehayat vae 
an insiHution had to aasume, aapacWiy 


after the inception of planning in 
fifties, was to act as an instrument of 
village re-construction and develop¬ 
ment. The Panchayati Raj was to 
become the focal point of planning 
for rural development. The Pan¬ 
chayats were to be vested with the 
task'of conceiving, initiating, planning, 
and executing the various programmes 
for alleviating the poverty of the 
masses in the village(s) within the 
jurisdiction of the Panchayat. The 
community development projects, 
started on October 2, 1962, imparted 
a momentum to the movement of 
Panchayats. 

In 1959, Balwantrai Mehta Com; 
mittae recommended a three-tier Pan¬ 
chayat system: Gram Panchayat at 
the lowest level, that is, the-village; 
the Panchayat Samiti at the C.D. 
Block level; and the Zila Parishad at 
the district level. ' 

At the village level, the Gram 
Panchayat has an executive consisting 
of 5 to 31 members, called Panchas. 
Out of them is elected a Sarpancha. 

The Panchayat Samiti consists of 
all the Sarpahchas of the various 
Panchayats in the C.O. Block and 
repTMentatives of the backward 
dasaes, women, cooperative sociatiea 
and the local memfc^ of tile State 
legisiatt;^. 

The Zila PfrMiad has reiveaeni 
tatives of Pwidiayat SamHIi^ those 
of miooritiea/ tocei meidbed df Per* 
(lament and State legUatiJrat ard 


dinectiyelKitad members. 

in 1977, the Janets go^iemmeht 
appointed a highisowwwl oomihittae 
imder tite cheirmenship of Aaoka 
Mehta ta examine the functioiting of 
the Panchayati Raj. Some df the 
racommenddiona of the committee 
caH for comments here. 

fli Formation of Mandat Pan* 
chayats in ptoce of the viffage Pan¬ 
chayats. T^ MaiKiat Paiioiayets 
should cover a population of 15,000 
to 20,000 and 10 to 15 villages. Th» 
structural change marks a fumhunentsl 
departure frcxn the traditionai concept 
of village Panchayats and cuts at the 
root of the villsG^ democmy and 
autonomy. At the same time, the 
committee's suggestion, if imple¬ 
mented, vriU threaten the functioning 
of tile government and democracy at 
the State level. 

The committee held the view 
that democratic decentrslisetion down 
to the village level will unleash divisive 
forces but it went contrary to the 
approach of tiie Planning Commission 
vmich aimed at establishing a statutory 
Panchayat in every vUbge (emphasis 
added). 

(Hi The Asoka Mehta committee 
recommended tiiat elections to the 
Panchayats should be compulsory 
and be held on due dates. The State 
governments should have no powers 
to postpone them, according to their 
whims and fancies. 

(m) The committee recommendiei 
that the elections should be held on 
the basis of political parties but with 
accent on local programmes. The 
committee maintained that "we have 
reached a stage of political evolution 
where it would be unrealistic to expect 
that the political parties would keep 
themselves away from atoctionaT. The 
participation of the political parties in 
the Panchayat elections was advocated 
in the belM that it would convert 
political rivalries, if any, into politic^I 
cooperation. But this recommenda¬ 
tion of tite committee was firmly 
opposed by even men Bee Ja^pakaah 
Narain. For, it was feared tiiat the 
village Panchayats would become the 
hot-beds of politic^ and this, in turn, 
would militate agalhst the spirit of 
community and tiie process of har¬ 
monization sou^t to be created 
through the Panc^yatj Rcy. Already, 
one basic reason for the uns atis fa c tory 
fuhetidning of the Panchayate in the 
cotffitry, aooorcHr^ tO'jP, la the "divisive 
influence of the existing atomistic 
poUcy" or the poijver potitica. Wfat 
wffl be tiie pmicarnent when the 
pokticei pertfM sre Actively and con¬ 
sciously assooiatod vdth the tormatipn 
of tHS Panchayats as elected bodies? 
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This can better be imagined than 
described. 

' The proponents of Asoka Mehta 
committee, on the other hand, hold 
that "it is only through associating 
with political parties that the villagM 
will become politically conscious. It is 
only then that peoples' confidence in 
the developmental rote of the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions would be 
strengthen^ and their participation 
will become more meaningful." 

(iv) The Asoka Mehta committee 
had recommended reservation of seats 
on the Panchayat committees for the 
scheduled caste/tribe population. Prima 
facie, this suggestion is intended to 
protect the interests of the socially 
vulnerable section of the rural com¬ 
munity and, as such, it is unexcep¬ 
tionable. But we can ill afford to 
ignore its far-reaching repercussions, 
namely the feeling that casteism—the 
worst social evil in the country—will 
be perpetuated. 

Conceived as a unit of rural self- 
government, Panchayats have to 
discharge multiple responsibilities; 
executive, finsrwial, judicial and deve¬ 
lopmental. We would, however, 
restrict our discussion to the last- 
mentioned role. 

II. Present Situation: Pan¬ 
chayats now cover all the States and 
the Union Territories excepting 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Lakshadweep 
and Mizoram. ^ on March 31,1980, 
there were 2,12,246 Gram Pan¬ 
chayats, 4461 Panchayat Samitis and 
252 Zila Parishads. The population 
covered is 445 ntillion and the villages 
5,94,837. 

But these Panchayats largely 
remain on paper as their functioning 
is far removed from the goals set out 
for them. That however, should not 
dishearten us. 

Democratic decentralisation, 
which Is so essential for the success 
of socio^onomic transformation, is 
unattainable without Panchayats in a 
country of vast dimensions like India. 

The Panchayat! Raj institutions 
being closest to the villagers are best 
suited to appreciate the local needs 
and the resources available to meet 
them. They are also expected to be 
better aware of the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the rural community and 
have the capability to elicit peoples' 
participation in the formulation and 
impierrientation of the village deveiop- 
mant Qians. n eni d cB - these institutions 
can fruitfuRy aerve "as nurseries and 
training ground for leadership". 

Oespita these merits, many State 
governments have grudged financial 


support needed for the execution of 
village programmes which fall within 
the juriadiction of the Panchayats. The 
result is that these institutions often 
suffer from inadequacy of financial 
resources. The external resources 
in the form of aid or assistance from 
the State governments is, as stated 
earlier, incommensurate with the rural 
requirements. For raising internal 
resources in the form of local taxes, 
fees etc. the Panchayats "have shown 
little inclination". Thus starved of 
financial resources, the Panchayats 
cannot deliver the goods. They Irave 
remained in a virtually moribund state 
in m(»t parts of the country, says the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

The crucial question is: how to 
rejuvenate the Panchayat institutions 
and to activise the dormant dynamism 
of the people in rural areas in order to 
bring about development by democratic 
methods. The sixth plan lays down 
the following strategy: 

(1) to involve the Panchayats in 
planning and implementation of all 
programmes concerned with the 
integrated rural development, national 
rural employment, minimum needs 
programmes and area development 
at the district or C.O. Block level. 

(2) to involve effectively the 
women folk in the wllages. Mahlla 
Mandais associated with the social 
and welfare activities can help mobilise 
rural women in the task of dewlopment 
through Panchayats. 

The involvement of women in 
tite process of socioeconomic trans¬ 
formation is a two-way strategy. It 
is intended firstly to improve the 
social and economic status of women 
by providing them increased facilities 
for health-care, better nutrition (par¬ 
ticularly for the pregnant women and 
under- or mal-nouridied ones), educa¬ 
tion and employment on salaried and 
selfemployment basis. Secondly, it 
is to be directed to awaken in women 
consciousness and the capability to 
raise the living standards of their 
famines and to improve the household 
management. In short, this strategy 
will help produce better women as 
better input for higher devetopmeht. 

it may be emphasised here that 
dissemination of education about sex, 
demography, nutrition, heatth-care and 
family w^are among the women will 
go a long way in effecting population 
control in the rural areas wfwre it is 
needed most. 

(3) to orient the integrated rural 
development progr amm e on a phased- 
out baitis for the revival of the Mahita 
Mandais in a substantial number of 
C.O. Blocks. 


(4) to strengthen the Stock 
agency for die implementation of the 
various rural development program¬ 
mes. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan envi¬ 
sages a total outlay of Rs 352 crora 
for the Panchayat! Raj and the com¬ 
munity development projects. If there 
is no increase in the population covered, 
that is with constant size of population 
of 445 million as on Mai^ 31, 
1980, tile per eipita oi^y would be 
Rs 8 for the plan perlM. This is a 
measly sum. UnieMitiesitostantially 
augmented with internal resources of 
the Panchayat the financial starvation 
will be writ large on this institution. 

Inadequacy of financial resources 
is thus the weakest spot in the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to how to tide over it. 

As already stated, the resources 
of the Panchayats con^st of (a) sub¬ 
vention from the State governments 
and {b) locally mobilised resources. 
The grants from the State governments 
are, generally, project-tied. The Pan¬ 
chayats are, thus, left with no option 
for the deployment of these resources. 
What is worse, there is no association 
of the peoples' representatives with 
the execution of the development 
projects for which the funds have 
been allocated. For raising internal 
resources, the Panchayats have the 
power to levy taxes on a number of 
items as statutorily provided by the 
State governments. But the yield 
from the taxes is not adequate partly 
because the machinery devis^ to 
impose and collect th^ taxes is 
rudimentary. 

in any case, the funds with the 
Panchayats received from the State 
governments or raised from within 
the village are incommensurate with 
the increase in the range of actMties 
assigned to the Panchayati Raj insti¬ 
tutions. Some States have set up 
Panchayati Raj Finance Corporations 
for financing these bodies. The funds 
are also Hk^ to flow from the Reserve 
Bank of India for development pur¬ 
poses. 

Conekision: The Pmchayati Raj 
institution is not only a means for 
promoting democratic decentralisation 
but an end In itself. It is one of the 
tripos on which resta the economy of 
the rural areas and needs to be 
strengthened. The odds to achieve 
this end are many and difficult. They 
are ti m e-consuming, too. But all thaaa 
restraining influen^ stould not detar 
US from buildintil 'up tits economy 
from the grase roots and brtoging 
about the revlvai of the Panchayati 
Raj as the pivotal agency for the 
purpose. 
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RupM 0«pr«eiation-~-Why7 
Whither Sixth Plan? 
Regional Rural Banks 
Farm Mechanisation 


ECONOMIC SCENE 


RUPEE DEPRECIATION-WHY? 

Q. “The depreciation of the 
Indian rupee would be the most 
suitable action in the present day 
circumstances". Do you agree? 
(Give a well-reasoned answer) 

Ans. The question of deprecia¬ 
tion or devaluation of the Indian 
rupee has. for long, been agitating 
the minds of the monetarists, parlia¬ 
mentarians and administrators b^use 
of the deteriorating balance of pay¬ 
ments situation. It came to the foh» 
with the grant of the massive Rs 
5,000 crore loan by the International 
Monetary Fund in 1981. 

It is contended that the rupee 
has already suffered a depreciation of 
18 per cent. According to some, 
the rupee appreciated by 2.12 per 
cent in terms of SDR (Special Drawing 
Rights) and the rate of depreciation 
in terms of dollar was 15.16 per cent 
during end of 1978 and September 
9, 1982. The situation on the balance 
of payments front will be far worse 
after 1985 when the repayment of 
the IMF loan becomes due and India 
wilt feel the full impact of the debt¬ 
servicing charges estimated at Rs 
700 crore per annum. It is, therefore, 
considered advisable to depreciate 
further the rupee by 20-25 per cent. 

Mr Pranab Mukherjee, Union 
Finance Minister, denied in Parliament 
that the Indian rupee had suffered a 
depreciation in the recent past, and 
also rejected forthright the plea for 
further depreciation. 

The advocates of de-linking the 
Indian rupee from the 'basket system' 
and for eating a deprecihikm argue 
as follows: (1) The counb^ has failed 
to take sdNwntage of the benefits 
from the flostkig exchange rate regime. 
(2) When most of the other imiKihaht 
currendea.of the devebping countries 
are independently flostin^ India should 
not tie up her currency movements 


to a basket of currencies. (3) India 
has gained sufficient experience of 
managing the floating exchange rate 
system. The Reserve Bank of India 
should not, therefore, make exchange 
rate adjustments in a mechanical 
fashion but with the help of economic 
indicators, as is done in Brazil. (4) 
After a spurt during the seventies, 
the world trade slov^ down during 
1980 and 1981. The exports from 
the developing countries also declined. 
India's exports did grow but at a slow 
pace. The imports outpaced the 
exports following the import liberalisa¬ 
tion policy. The net result is that the 
trade gap continues widening. Dep¬ 
reciation of the Indian rupee is. thus, 
an "unavoidable remedy". At the 
same time, competitive depreciation 
is harmful and must be avoided. Co¬ 
operation among the third world 
countries to stabilise the exchange 
rate is needed. (5) India has had 
adverse terms of trade. The oil prices 
rose, on an average, by 49.75 per 
cent per annum between end of 
1973 and 1980, while the prices of 
the other major commodities increased 
by only 14.87 per cent per annum 
during the same period. 

WHITHER SIXTH 5-YEAR PLAN? 

Q. Briefly review the perfor¬ 
mance of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. 

Ans. The Union Minister for 
Planning, Mr S.B. Chavan, expressed 
cautious optimism over the perfor¬ 
mance of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
during its first half. He assured the 
Parlisment that there was no reason 
for apprehension that the expectations 
raised among the people by the plan 
will not ba fuifilbd. The arguments 
were aifcfoUows: 

(?) Rasouroas: Whib resource 
mob^tion to maet the requirements 
of th^ ebdh plart win, admittedly, pose 
a foHnMaMachalienge, the apprehen¬ 


sions that the plan tar^f of fbandai 
resources win not be reached, is 
misplaced accordbg to Mr Chavan, 

He rejected the charge that the 
country was leaning hMvfly ebemal 
resources. In support of his Conten¬ 
tion, he said that trend growth of aid 
to the plan outlays scales a negatively 
sloping curve. The proportions of 
the external component of resoiHoes 
since the first Five-Year Plan have 
been as follows; 

Tabh showing proportion of aid to 
plan resources 


Plan 

Proportion of external 
component to plan 
outlay (in per cent) 

First Plan 

25 

Second Plan 

16 

Third Plan 

29 

Fourth Plan 

16 

Fifth Plan 

14 

Sixth Plan 

10 


It is obvious from the tabular 
data that India's dependence on for^n 
aid has been declining especially since 
the fourth plan. Whatever the pro¬ 
portionate share of foreign assistance, 
the fact remains that India has been 
making hectic efforts to secure more 
of it since the commencement of the 
current plan. As stated earlier, the 
debt-servicing obligations togetiierwith 
the payment of the principal of the 
loans taken would make deep cuts 
into our lean pockets. 

The planning minister conceded 
that some State governments have 
been resorting to deficit financing 
despite the liberal accommodation 
offered by the Central government. 
This obviously implies that these States 
lack either the will or the capacity to 
raise the much-needed resources from 
within the economy. They must not 
forget the traumatic experience of 
following the easy path of raising re¬ 
sources tiirough deficit financing. It 
is a dangerous, even harmful, weapon 
and must be used sparingly and with 
due caution in an already over-heated 
economy Nke India. 

The persistent inflationary pres¬ 
sures during the first half of the plan 
has also caused Immense erosion of 
the tinancial resources. As a result 
the attainment of the physical targets 
envisaged in the plan would be diffioult 
unless the financial resources are 
augmented. Mr Chavan. howawr, 
gave no indication of the extent to 
which the financial resources,of the 
plan wilt have to be escalated or the 
phy^cal targets elashed down, in a 
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tentative mid-term exercise to review 
the plan performance and needs, the 
Yojana Bhavan is believed to realise 
that it may not be possible to raise an 
additional Rs 10,000 crore to supple¬ 
ment the original six plan public sector 
outlay and preserve physical targets 
as set out in the beginning. 

(//) Price Front: The Planning 
Minister plainly admitted that "infla¬ 
tionary pressures still persist in the 
econom/'. All the same, the dece¬ 
leration in the rate of inflation is a 
marked achievement. Theyear1981- 
82 witnessed a sharp decline in the 
wholesale price index. It increased 
by only 2.1 per cent over the year as 
against 16.4 per cent in 1980-81. 

(Hi) OOP Trend: The gross 
domestic product has shown encourag¬ 
ing trends. From a decline of 5 per 
cent during 1979-80, it climbed to 
7.5 per cent in 1980-81 and 4.6 per 
cent in 1981-82, giving an average 
of 6 per cent per annum increase. 
This is higher than the plan target of 
5 per cent a year. 

(/V) Monetarism: The sixth 
plan is criticised for its finance- 
orientation and failure to take into 
account the available material resources 
and skilled manpower. It is a familiar 
fact that all plans have had the financial 
as well as physical targets. The price 
and cost fluctuations arising in our 
overheated economy have, indeed, 
led to distortions in both types of 
targets. 

The charge that the plan targets 
are unrelated to resources is not 
correct. Some resources are super¬ 
abundant while others are quite 
scarce. Since the growth in labour 
force is very high compared to its 
demand, the labour gap cannot be 
easily bridged. The targets have to 
be both long- and short-term and 
new inputs have to be sought after to 
make up the deficits in resources. 

(v) Key Sectors: In the key 
sector of agriculture it may be difficult 
to reach the goal. Take foodgrains, 
for instance. Mr Chevan holds that 
the accomplishment of the sixth plan 
target of 154 milfion ton of foodgrains 
would be a "long way to go" from the 
present level of 130-140 million 
ton. But it can be achieved with 
concerted efforts of both the Central 
and the State governments. 

The power target of 19,600 m.w. 
may prove elusive. It may be the 
villain of our economic ills and the 
slack in this sector may affect many 
other sectors, notably industries. 

(w| Land Reforms: Theinstitu- 
tionai change in terms of land reforms 
is tardy. Out of the total of 40 lakh 
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acre of surplus land, the State gov¬ 
ernments have taken over only 27.5 
lakh acre and distributed only 19.22 
lakh acre, that is less than hai.' of the 
surplus land. To remove the legal 
hurdles in the way of the implemen¬ 
tation of land reforms, the Centre is 
considering the question of bringing 
the land reform Acts in the ninth 
schedule of the Constitution so that 
these laws become outside the juris¬ 
diction of the courts. 

(w7) Population: The country 
must be saved from the scourge of 
zooming population. For this, popu¬ 
lation control has to be launched and 
accepted as a peoples' movement. 

(viii) industrial Sector: Mr 
Chavan rejected the view that there is 
a generalised irxlustrial recession. The 
sluggish demand in respect of a few 
industries such as tractor and com¬ 
mercial vehicles should not make 
industrialists panicky. The fall in 
demand is not engendered by reces¬ 
sionary forces. 

REGIONAL RURAL BANKS 

Q. Make a brief appraisal of 
the performance of the regional 
rural banks in India. 

Ans. The Regional Rural Banks 
(RRBs) is a unique blend of the 
brighter aspects of commercial banks 
and the co-operatives. Their main 
focus is on providing credit facilities 
to the weaker sections of the people 
in the villages in India. 

Branch Expansion : Since the 
first six RRBs had been set up in 
1975, they have come a long way. 
They are now an integral part of the 
rural credit system. They had a net 
work of 121 banks as on end- 
September, 1982 covering 208 dis¬ 
tricts in the country. It is hoped that 
the sixth plan target of 170 banks will 
be achieved. 

The jurisdiction of these banks 
varies from one bank to the other. 
Some have unwieldy large areas, wNIe 
other have small unviable size. In 
order to be effective, RRBs will, have 
to launch a branch expansion campaign 
so as to bring a bank within an easy 
reach of a village. When all the 
potential centres have been touched, 
there would be nearly 20,000 Ixenches 
in 285 districts. At present, there 
are only about 5,000 branches. This 
shows the vast magnitude of the task 
before the RRBs. The stow pace is 
attributable to the tack of Infra-staoxdure 
for branch banking such as pucca 
roads to villages, police protection, 
pubca housing for the ^ks and staff 
tomantheinstitulionsetCi Toprqvide 
this infra-structure, the Stafo gov¬ 
ernments have to do the rwedfut. 


Deposits: With a bank at the 
threshold, a village householder will 
find it easy to keep his savings in the 
nearby bank. Saving habits will be 
cultivated among the village com¬ 
munity. These deposits can, then, 
be profitably utilized. It is on record 
that 117 RRBs were able to mobilise 
deposits to the tune of Rs 355 crore 
by the end of March 1982. 

Loaning : RRBs have been able 
to cover nearly 90 pef cent of the 
target group in making loans and 
advances. By March 1982, the banks 
had outstanding loans amounting to 
Rs 436 crore given for agriculture, 
industries, retail trade and business. 

The RRBs are covering a large 
number of weaker sections under 
Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme. Non-farm rural economic 
activities call for special attention. The 
surveillance of these banks over the 
implementation of the projects financed 
by them is of crucial importance. 

Role of NABARD: As the 

apex bank for rural development, 
NABARD will promote non-farm 
economic activities through the RRBs. 
The performance of NABARD will 
find a reflection in RRBs and the 
progress of the latter will show how 
far it (NABARD) has been effective in 
promoting its objectives. 

FARM MECHANISATION 

Q. Discuss the impact of farm 
mechanisation on production, 
productivity and employment. 

Ans. Mechanisation of farms 
in India received a big boost since 
after the Green Revolution in the 
country. The number of tractors 
(which are symbolic of mechanisation) 
increased to 252,400 in 1977 from 
31,000 in 1962. Tractorisation grew 
during this period at a compound 
growth rate of 16.11 per cent. But 
the growth has been very uneven 
regionally. So has been the tractor 
density (number of tractors per 1000 
acre). The Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh account for 60 per cent of 
tractors in the country. What 
accounts for the expanding mechani¬ 
sation 7 

Studies made so far do not 
establish any correlation between 
prbductlon/productivity and mecha¬ 
nisation. Profitability has been the 
cNef motivation with the (xfvate farmer 
for u^ng a tractor and other equip¬ 
ments for varieps farming operations. 
It has no sociat justifl^tiQrf. 

The mpjoi^ impact of mai^nisa- 
tion, especially of the usq of iMachines 

(Contd on poge 400J 
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Topical Esaay 


Towards a World Culture 


Culture, like civiiisation with which 
it is closely allied, is multi-faceted and 
a complex concept. It conveys diffe¬ 
rent things to different people. The 
word "culture" is derived from the 
Latin "cultus", which means cultiva¬ 
tion. WUI Durant said once -that 
"everywhere the culture of the s<^ 
precedes and conditioned the culture 
of the soul". When we describe an 
individual as a cultured person we 
generally mean that he has good 
tastes, has sympathy and imagination, 
that his conduct is unexceptionable, 
he has great tolerance and full control 
as well as restraint over his emotions. 
In short, such a person has ail the 
moral aensibitities that are expected 
in a fully developed human persona¬ 
lity. A Nobel Laureate said decades 
ago that the most cultured man he 
had met was the chief of an African 
tribe in Kenya whose poise, courtesy, 
tolerance and understanding "evi¬ 
denced a mental harmony which is 
the highest form of culture". 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who often 
spoke enthusiastically of culture and 
civilisation, said among the many 
things culture includes are restraint 
over oneself and consideratitm for 
others. If a person is unable to 
exercise such restraint and had no 
con^deration for others, to selfish, 
arrogant, proud and self-eeeking, he 
cennot he deac rtoe d as cuitursd. The 
tragedy of modem dvilisstion to that 
countleas people talk of ci^ture; many 
of them Indeed ana what may dariaivsly 
be caHed "oulhaie-vultiasa*. 0ut they 
are tits onM who hardly confcMin 
the basic traita of euttura. Theysaem 
to believe titet (Miture means parti¬ 
cipation fat euffural piroaraimnea of 
dance, music and other anteftafaimant 


especially when arranged by amateurs, 
young and old. But patronage of 
cultural and art organisations and 
attendance at such functions, which 
has lately become a fashion in India, 
does not by any means imply that the 
people are fast becoming cultured. In 
fact a person who to out to impress 
the others, especially those in power, 
by being present or by organising 
programmes of music and dance may 
be among the least cultured and 
merely eager for Government grants. 
His culture is a sham and purely 
artificial. 


The ooncepts of culture differ 
from country to country, and yet 
amdent vakiee are highly chariahed 
by miilione of people. Egypt has 
its culture, just as Qraaca had its 
own. This assay examines the 
question whether a world ouHura 
is attainable. 


Artificiality, the lack of the capacity 
to appreciate and understand others' 
points of view, the failure to conduct 
oneself in society quietly and with 
courtesy and dignity, do not indicate 
culture. Culture cannot be bandied 
about; it to a quality of the mind and 
the soul developed over decades. It 
to not lika a newly tailored suit or 
dress or other apparel wNch a person, 
male or female, can put on at his or 
her convenience and thus seek to 
estabitoh a ciafan to Eastern or Wsatam 
culture. As many tatentsd prnsons 
ha^ said over the years, culture 
cannot be dmmibpsd or copied sud¬ 
denly; it has to tirfce roots.. Those, 
wftttiiw individuals or natfama, who 


try to a|ie the advanced West^ 
nations In tits bsHef that by fanitstihg 
their met hod ea od ways <rf IMnq they 
can become tndy cidtured paoj^ are 
mereiy dei u cflng thom aaivBa . Cutturai 
traditiona taka a long tims/ sometimes 
centuries, to de ve lop fuly and parmeats 
the lives of the people,^ ail ages and 
oocteMtions. Culture fairatftyfanpHsa 
the inner, healthy and sound growth 
of man. not outward syntiiote, though 
culture does manifest itsdf In many 
ways, including external appearance, 
behaviour and conduct towBi^ others. 
Such widening of the mind and the 
spirit by itself indicates culture of a 
high order. Greece and Rome had 
praiseworthy civilisations, and Egypt 
and China too. 

While there to such a quality as 
Indian cuitixe—the result of centuries 
of traditions, customs and habits, 
there to aiso an Eastern culture and a 
Western culture. The doors of a 
cultured mind can never renrain totut 
to others. Dynamism and open- 
mindedness, and not narrow- 
ntindedness and exclusiveness, denote 
lack of culture. In this sense there 
can, and indeed should, be world 
culture which postutotss faitemational 
understanding, harmony and appre¬ 
ciation of other nations, viewpoints 
and standards, in a sense, it to the 
lack of true culture—which signifies 
selflessness, full regard for others’ 
rights and absence of territorial agg^ 
Sion and militancy—that is responsible 
for the widespread disharmony, 
tension, conflict and warlike attitudes 
that affHct intsmational societies. When 
a true world culture develops there 
would be peace in the various conti¬ 
nents. It to for this reason that much 
importonce to sttoohed to the activities 
of UNESCO; the ffister and the nrnre 
widespread tire culture of man, the 
greater would be the chances of the 
real aims and objectives of the United 
Nations being achieved. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy, the 
unique Indian author and advocate of 
the arts, said: "Culture includes a 
way of Nfo sssenttoliy tosianced, wmere 
real and false values are not corrfused; 
also, I titink, a certain knowledge of, 
or interest in, thinge. which are not 
diredtiyutHitarian". lttointheU0A 
and parts of Canada that l^ssiem 
culture to supposed to have niatured 
fully, and in En^end. the "mother 
country" too. Actually, the English 
migrants to America carried witii 
them the traditions of the West and 
•owed the aeeds of ertfghtenment. 
The fattermingRng of people of dffarant 
races resultad fai vlgorouedetfslopmont 
efforts and fast acquitotion of wealth, 
and eifioa then ttte proeperity of the 
U.SA has become both proverbial 
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and phenomenal. Cultural pursuits 
often follow the acquisition of wealth. 
Only the affluent classes have leisure 
for the embellishment of life. The 
patronising of the arts and the sciences 
is uncommon and very limited in p(^ 
countries where the people's energies 
are spent mostly in earning the daily 
bread, and bare survival itself becomes 
a tough problem. The sooaHed 
modern culture is also noticeable in 
Western Europe, though the Eastern 
part of the European continent, com¬ 
paratively less prosperous, is not much 
known for advanced culture as com¬ 
monly understood today. 

In a sense, culture is the tool- 
making value-making ability, trans¬ 
mitted through communication. There 
are, of course, diversities throughout 
India, which is of the size of a large 
continent, but despite the linguistic, 
politicai and other difference there is 
an essential unity of outlook which 
one notices from Kashmir to Kerala, 
Gujarat to West Bengal. The Indian 
culturs, in fact permeates every section 
of the people. East and West North 
and South. The ancient beliefs, values 
and cultural activities are now getting 
gradually eroded by Western in¬ 
fluences, the cinema and the flooding 
of the bookshops with literature that 
hardly conforms to Indian moral 
standards. Even so, the basic Hindu 
philosophy remains intact in almost 
all parts of the country. The distinct 
materialism of the West has adversely 
affected the centuries-old spiritualism 
of the East, and India is no longer the 
land of spiritualism and high moral 
standards that it once was. But it 
would be incorrect to say that the 
entire Indian culture has been des¬ 
troyed. It has been eroded in parts 
because of the mounting pressures 
of modem living which rests on a cul¬ 
ture and values of a different kind. 

Since each ancient country with 
a distinctive htotory and each continent 
has a culturs of its own and is rather 
jealous of safeguarding its traditions, 
a "world culture" may not materialise 
for quite some time—not until there 
Is a radical change in the outlook of 
humanity. There can. however, be a 
universal stand indined towards peace, 
justice and avoidance of pr^udices of 
various kinds, notably radal prejudices 
which are anathema to a progressivs 
culture. For instance. South Africa 
cannot validly cWm that apartheid 
(racialism), which has resulted in 
indescribable atrocities on the Blacks 
(the native population of the African 
continent) is a part of its "culture". 
Thera cannot be exploitation by one 
section of humani^—whatevw its 
comptodan, while tamad or yelow—of 


another section such as those having 
black or brown skins. Racial exploi¬ 
tation in itself indicates lack of culture; 
so the "whitM" who rule supreme in 
South Africa, though rich and pros¬ 
pering, cannot be described as a part 
of the cultural society of the world. 

Nor can culture be linked with 
the political ideology of a nation; a 
nation may have Capitalist, Socialist 
or Communist beliefs and a form of 
government that pursues Rightist or 
Leftist ideology, but it may be highly 
cultured even if some of the authori¬ 
tarian actions of the ruling clique may 
smack of injustice and oppression. In 
a truly cultured society, however, 
neither oppression nor exploitation of 
one section of the people by another 
less fortunate and hapless section, 
would be permissible. Such exploi¬ 
tation would imply gross injustice and 
even cruelty, and culture does not 
permit any of these evils. Culture, in 
fact, stands for full justice because it 
implies fair play and due consideration 
for everyone. 

We may. therefore, infer that 
since exploitation, crtMlty, injustice 
and denial of basic rights of human 
beings are still common in various 
parts of the world, there is not much 
hope of a true world culture. Each 
major Power prefers to go its own 
selfish way, determined, despite loud 
claims of peaceful pursuits, to indulge 
in military ventures and indulge in a 
suicidai arms race in an attempt to 
ensue strategic and tactical advanta^ 
over the others. Judged by the high 
standards of culture, any country 
that exploits weak and helplM nations, 
or sells lethal weapons that lead 
inevitably to wars and large-scale 
destruction, forfeits its claim to be 
described as "cultured". Either we 
must modify our concepts of culture, 
of human considerations, and of the 
aense of equality and fair play, or we 
must arrange a new clas^ication of 
nations into supposedly cultured ones 
(such as the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union) and yet indulging in acti^ties 
that are distinctly uncultured, even 
abominable. 

In the international arena it is not 
possible, however, even for a mighty 
aggresaor, to destroy the ancient 
culture of its victim by conquest and 
impoeition of an oppre^ve rule. For 
instance, the British ruled over India 
for about three centuries, but the 
Indian culture was not destroyed, 
although our traditional handicrafts, 
arts and the incUgenous systems were 
partly ruined. The Bri^ were well 
off evwi when they oMupiad India; 
so a nation may ba rich and yet brutal 
and nithieas; on the other hand, a 


nation may be poor and yet it may be 
cultured in the broad sense. There 
is no necessary link between wealth 
and cuitwe, though it must be admitted 
that culture flourishes in countites 
which are economicaily well off and 
where the people have time to engage 
themselves in culturai pursuits. 

While the contention of those 
who assert that "East is East and 
West is West, and never will the 
Twain maeT, has somejpasis, H alnKWt 
amounts to sense of pessimism about 
world unity and harmony. If the 
people of the world realise—and they 
should, in their own interest—that 
the future of humanity lies in an 
acceptable synthesis of the cultural 
values of the East and the West 
there would be h<^ for universal 
welfare. It would be relevant to quote 
Mairaux, the great French philosopher 
and author, who said not long ago 
that "WMtsm civilisation is largely a 
civilisation of action, that each man 
should be possessed by action, as 
against contemplation; a human life, 
and sometimes the passing moment 
as against eternity". The East has 
calm, poise and serenity, apart from 
meditation and a distinct touch of 
spiritualism; and the West has action, 
energy and materialism. 

A combination of the virtues of 
the East and the West would pre¬ 
sumably result In a well-balanced 
humanity which might hopeful, to 
inclined to strive for a synthesis of 
culture—not of course, a complete 
fusion which would not be advisable 
nor practicable, but for a conaent of 
common interest and establishment 
of customs, traditions and practices 
that would be widely shared across 
the seas, without coridemning one or 
the other. Such a combination of 
the machine civilisation of tiie West 
and the predominantiy afparian civili¬ 
sation of the East may yield, over the 
coming decades (po^bly centuries) 
the harmony that has eluded the 
Urrited Nations and Ha elaborate, highly 
expensiva paraphernalia. 

it is obvious that for such a 
happy result it would be necessary to 
abandon the modem crazP fer weapons 
of war and for kiiUng of enemies and 
destr u ction of hostile regions. Aworld 
culture postulates a radical trans- 
formation in approach to International 
questions; In a bHtiy International 
culture there would be no jealouaies, 
no genocide, no trickery and no 
wars. Armed pf^nflicts never go wen 
with ti-ue cuttura. A world culture 
may be a mere dream, bid in the 
course ct hunwn Mstory rfreama of 
saints and sages have at timaa come 
true. 
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The Prime Minister said in Goa on November25, 1982, that every Indian 
has the right to seek a living anywhere in the country. How far is this 
practicable and what becomes of the "Sons of the Soil" theory? The 
proposition for discussion before the House is: "Every citizen of Indie has 
the right to work in any State he tikes". 


Mr A: Sir, the Prime Minister is 
not in the habit of making 
statements without carefully 
weighing her words and examining 
their implications. So when she 
said at Panaji (capital of Goa) on 
November 25 that every citizen of 
India has the right to seek a living 
anywhere in the country, she fully 
realised the implication; that there 
should be no restriction on people 
seeking and getting employment in 
States other than their own even if 
the opportunities available to the 
local people are thereby adversely 
affected. In effect the much 
discredited "Sons of the Soil" 
theory is involved; according to that 
theory, preference in all branches of 
employment must be given to those 
who belong to the State where the 
jobs are to be filled. If this 
preference to local people is made a 
guiding principle in filling ail job 
opportunities, outsiders would have 
no chance even if they are better 
qualified and more suitable for the 
posts thus filled. Articie 41 of the 
Constitution lays down that "the 
State shall, within the limits of its 
economic capacityend devetopment, 
make effective provision for securing 
the right to work...." I, therefore, 


fully support the proposition before 
the House, and I feel sure that any 
one who is broadminded enough 
and believes in national integration 
and the unity of the country, will 
support my view. All the high- 
sounding declarations of the "Right 
to Work", national integration, etc., 
will sound hollow and meaningless if 
the various States were to impose 
restrictions on the employment of 
people of other States simply on the 
highly restrictive ground that they 
are not "Sons of the Soil". Attempts 
to implement this theory have done 
much damage to the concept of 
"one people" and "one nation". If 
the forces of militant regionalism are 
allowed to determine State policies 
in various parts of the country, the 
fabric of national unity would be 
virtually shattered, and soon the 
people of one State would be 
considered as if they belonged to 
another country—an unacceptable 
proposition. India is one country 
despite the giant physical dimen¬ 
sions, and her citizens are supposed 
to enjoy equal rights in respect of 
employment and other matters. Ois- 
crimination of any kind is illegai 
under the Constitution, and barring 
persons belonging to another State 


from getting employment in a neigh¬ 
bouring region certainly amounts to 
discrimination The context in 
which the Prime Minister made the 
November 25 statement and 
clarified the legal position also needs 
to be noted. An agitation was 
going on in Goa on the issue and a 
demand had been made by the local 
people of that Union Territory that 
outsiders should not be allowed to 
get employment in Goa in order to 
ensure that the local people are not 
put to any disadvantage in this 
regard Mrs Gandhi said people 
came to Goa because jobs were 
available in that territory. There 
was no scope for provincialism, and 
she naturally and justifiably favoured 
free entry of migrant labour from 
other regions. 

Mr B: Sir, I am afraid my 
predecessor, Mr A, has been carried 
away by momentary enthusiasm and 
has, as a result, ignored a basic 
issue. We must remember that in 
the existing set-up relatively back¬ 
ward States and their people can 
never compete on an equal basis 
with the people of the progressive 
States. Industrial ventures in both 
the public and the private sectors 
are started in backward regions with 
the purpose of providing employ¬ 
ment to local people and developing 
the hitherto neglected areas. The 
Constitution itself provides for reser¬ 
vations in the services for the Sched¬ 
uled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other backward people. So the 
Right; to Work anywhere cannot, in 
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my opinion, be granted if a realistic 
view is taken. Every Government is 
boufid to safeguard the interests of 
its people. It should not be 
necessary for the people to launch 
agitations and resort to violence to 
assert their rights, as happened 
recently in Goa where chauvinists 
attacked non-Goan workers, mainly 
the Kannadigas, who had to flee to 
save themselves. Justice demands 
that local people should be provided 
with jobs first, and if there are 
opportunities still left, then only 
should outsiders, that is, people 
from other States, be recruited. The 
phenomenon of swamping the 
employment market and other areas 
by outsiders should be prevented by 
timely action. Of course it would 
be undemocratic and improper to 
provide employment to people on a 
selective caste or community basis; 
all the needy people of a State 
should have the same rights to get 
jobs. The question is of State 
citizens versus outsiders. Migrant 
labour has admittedly become a 
common phenomenon in the 
country broause of the uneven in¬ 
dustrial development, the location of 
factories and large establishments in 
certain areas and the neglect of 
others. Wherever there are patent 
discrepancies in industrial and other 
forms of economic progress, there 
are bound to be shihs of workers 
from backward areas to others 
where the job attractions are 
available and where they can earn 
their daily bread. So the remedy 
for the troubles arising from the 
"Sons of the Soif' theory is to 
ensure evenly spread and fair 
development of all regions and to 
avoid excessive attention to some 
areas where the necessary 
infrastructure is available. The 
Prime Minister recently emphasised 
that greater attention should be paid 
to the relatively backward areas in 
the matter of industrialisation even if 
the cost of setting up plants there is 
higher. The Government stands 
committed to a (^icy of lessening 
economic disparities, but this would 
not be possible if pi^erence is 
always given to regions where all the 
facilities which industrialists require 
are available. If industrialisation is 
equitably spread and there are no 
favoured and no neglected zones, 
the all-too-famMar troubles, including 
riots and killings over employment 
opportunities, would not arise. 

Mr C: My predecwnor, Mr B, 
seems to have bden carried away by 
the very emotiohs and local 
attachments which encourage the 
evil forces of regionalism whtoh 


counter the efforts for national 
integration. Regionalism has 
already done havoc to the country; 
it soon begins to encourage 
separatism and other divisive 
trends. Actually, one major reason 
why the campaign for national 
integration has not made much 
headway in this country is the 
insistence of short-sighted politicians 
on accommodating local people and 
their regional supporters first, 
regardless of merit and suitability. 
The country ultimately pays for such 
selfishness. It would even be 
correct to say that national integra¬ 
tion will remain an empty dream if 
certain State Governments continue 
to insist on the adoption of the 
"Sons of the Soil" and other similar 
restrictive theories and policies. The 
dangers of exclusivity should have 
become apparent to everyone by 
now, but the tragedy is that neither 
the various State Governments nor 
the politicians out of power have 
learnt the obvious lessons from 
recent outbreaks of violence. Let 
us recall the events in Assam where 
all the troubles, which have resulted 
in a loss of several hundred crores of 
rupees to the State, have arisen over 
the issue of "foreigners"—people 
from other States who have settled 
in Assam during the past decade or 
two and who are now sought to be 
ousted by the local Assamese people 
on the ground that the State should 
be administered on the slogan 
"Assam for the Assamese". If all 
over the country such slogans as 
"Bengal for the Bengalis",*'Punjsb for 
Punjabis",''U.P. for U.P. wallahs" and 
'Tamil Nadu for the Tamilians" were 
to become accepted bases of 
governmental policies, balkanisation 
and a break-up of the country would 
not be far. The wholesome concept 
of the unity of India, of a common 
nationality, of equality of opportunit¬ 
ies and of the same Fundamental 
Rights for everyone as provided in 
the Constitution would become a 
farce. The reality in the country 
would then be totally different from 
the set-up envisa^ in the Constitu¬ 
tion and the policies and 
programmes framed and publicised 
with much fanfare. The entire 
concept of a federal structure of 
India would become meaningless. 

Mrs Gandhi warned during Iwr 
election tour of Nagaland at the end 
of October against the j^ave 
dangers of growing regionalism. Re¬ 
gional forces fed by pc^ticai 
aspirations seem to mslie nonsense 
of the Central Governmenfs policies, 
and it is surely time we took steps to 
call a halt to such suicidal 


tendencies. 

Mr D: Sir, it seems to me tiiat Mr 
A and Mr C have forgotten tiie 
maxim that "Charity begins at 
home". If darkness continues 
under a lamp, of what use is the 
claim that light is being spread far 
and wide 7 I feel convinced that no 
State should be allowed to be 
swamped by migrant labour from 
other areas; such labourers and 
workers earn money in ig^other 
State and then they return to their 
parent State and do not benefit the 
areas where they earn their 
living. Does this not amount to a 
drain of precious resources of the 
adversely affected State? Cases 
have been known even of unskilled 
labour being recruited from among 
migrants who are mere birds of 
passage. I would even contend 
that apart from unskilled labour, 
which should in alt cases be recruit¬ 
ed locally, semi-skilled and skilled 
people should also be appointed 
locally even if it becomes necessary 
to train them at some cost. The 
hurry of industrialists to get things 
done and economise in costs, and 
their tendency not to arrange for 
adequate training opportunities for 
local people lie at the root of the 
trouble. Sir, I would like to point 
out a discrepancy in the Prime 
Minister's statements on which my 
predecessors, Mr A and Mr C, rely 
so much. True, Mrs Gandhi has 
spoken against regionalism and 
parochialism and pleaded for a 
broader, nationalist outlook in such 
matters as employment opportuni¬ 
ties. But she also urg«^ the 
country's planners and industrialists 
to develop the relatively backward 
areas even if it costs a littie more. If 
the Prime Minister's advice is fully 
heeded, the problems of regionalism 
would not arise because there would 
be almost simultaneous development 
and progress of almost all regions in 
the country. We cannot have it 
both ways—plead for the neglected 
areas and also condemn the 
tendency of certain Governnrwnts to 
prefer iocai people for employment. 
Such preference. In fact, hel|» the 
process of development of the needy 
areas—an objective to whtoh the 
Prime Minister and her Government 
also subscribe. Therefore, the so- 
called regionalism should be 
condemned only when the neglected 
areas are developed to a large extent 
and mors Job opportunities are 
created. At that staM all tite local 
people requiring empesyment woiid 
have been accommodatsd; the 
surplus vacdncies could tiien be 
offwed to outsktors.- 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers 
Examinetions 


Argumantatlve Questions on 

Economic and Social Problems 


□ Was Asiad Worthwhile? 

□ Education and Crime 


WAS ASIAD WORTHWHILE? 

Q. "The massive outlay on the 
ninth Asian Games was unwise, 
unequal and has left a distinctly 
adverse impact on Indid's economy”. 
Do you agree with this assessment? 
Give reasons For and Agairtst it. 
Ans. For about three weeks New 
Delhi was the scene of a massive show 
in which 4,5(X} sportsmen and sports¬ 
women from 33 countries, besides 
many others, took part. The Olympic 
ideals of "swifter, faster and higher" 
were believed to have been promoted 
with great earnestness and in the real 
sporting spirit without any ill-will or 
rancour. Such a large-scale sports 
meet naturally required heavy ex¬ 
penditure and extensive organisation, 
and the question is now being asked 
whether all the expenditure was worth 
it, whether a poor country could afford 
it and also whether the huge amount 
could not have been utilised for better 
purposes such as education, providing 
shelter to the roofless masses and 
nutrition to the millions of ill-fed women 
and children. On one side, there are 
the gains in terms of "name, fame and 
glotV'; and, on the other, the potential 
"setbacks" in terms of money, for, 
after ail, it was the poor taxpayer's 
money that was recklessly spent. Were 
the famished masses interested at all 
in the great pomp and show and the 
fanfare which marked the Asian Games 
and the allied functions and "impressive 
celebrations and ceremonies". The 
question has two aspects. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Only prejudiced people will 
insist on describing the massive 
investment in the Asian Games as 
worthwhile and eminently desirable. 
This group of people formed the upper 
section of society who do not mind 
incurring any amount of expenditure 
on lavish entertainment; the masses 
are prsoccui:^ with the problems of 
earning their daily bread to feed 
thema^ves and thw fafnilies. So the 
Asian Games were almost exclusively 
a show meant, for a fraction of the 
affluent pt^juiation of the country. 


Thus it was wholly unjustified and 
unfair to the country's millions. The 
glitter and splendour was a luxury we 
could not afford. 

2 . It is futile to argue that the 
cost was only about Rs 65 crore, as 
the Minister for Sports, Sardar Bute 
Singh, insisted. ASIAD was a huge 
and complex affair, and the compre¬ 
hensive arrangements included the 
building of expensive accommodation, 
buildings, purchase of highly expensive 
electronic equipment of various cate¬ 
gories. All such equipment will not 
be of much use to this country now, 
and it will become outdated and obsolete 
by the time any other sports function 
of equal magnitude is held in this 
country, say, after four or even 10 
years. 

3. The estimates vary, but the 
total expenditure (inclusive of the roads, 
fly-overs, bypasses, new hotels and 
tlie highly sophisticated equipment) is 
put at Rs 800 crore. Just imagine 
the lasting benefits in terms of food, 
shelter and educational facilities which 
this large su.m of money could have 
ensured for the people of India. The 
poor taxpayer will have to bear heavier 
tax burdens to cover the Games 
budget. While scores of overdue 
projects are crying for funds and have 
been held up for financial reasons, the 
Government of India staged a "tamasha" 
for the entertainment of a small section 
of urban people. It was all a major 
betrayal of the poor masses, and a 
cruel joke with lakhs of people who 
are semi-naked and si^p on 
pavements. 

4 . The arguments that character 
building is no less essential and, further, 
that the "Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playgrounds of Eton" have kttfe 
relevance for a country like India. In 
what way has the character of the 
Indian people, even of the urban people 
who showed great enthusiasm for the 
Games, impro^ after the three weeks 
of non-stop contests in various f i^ds ? 
If anything, the country has been 
humiliated, and its weaknesses in sports 
exposed more ruthlessly than ever. 

,8. The whole administration was 
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at a stand-still for many weeks, and 
files were kept pending for days and 
dayi. Besides, according to a report, 
about 30 per cent of the total invest¬ 
ment, that is over Rs 200 crore, was 
misappropriated and there was wide¬ 
spread corruption. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It is totally incorrect and 
misleading to contend that the expen¬ 
diture on ASIAO has been a waste. 
That is a narrow, shortsighted view. 
The buildings, the roads, the fly overs, 
the stadia, the swimming pools built 
or expanded and the large infra 
structure are now permanent national 
assets. Perhaps the civic and other 
amenities in Delhi (which received an 
unprecedented face-lift) would not 
have been improved even over a decade 
on such a scale as has been ensured in 
about two years, 1981 and 1982. The 
only difference is that, instead of 
spreading or staggering the investment 
over a number of years and proceeding 
at a snail's pace, the improvements 
have been expedited, the pace of 
construction of roads and bridges 
(the lack of which was posing traffic 
bottlenecks in the Union Capital) has 
been hastened. This is all the good 

2. India has established a repu¬ 
tation as a competent sports organiser, 
and the earlier impression that it is 
inefficient and a poor organiser of 
large-scale functions, has been remov¬ 
ed. Proof of this has come through 
the praise won by the country from 
the large number of foreigners who 
participated in the games and lived in 
this country for almost a month. No¬ 
where was there any breakdown or 
delay in implementing the programme. 
This speaks highly of the organising 
ability acquired by those who were 
entrusted with the management of 
the games. The country's managerial 
and conceptual capacity has now been 
internationally recognised. 

3. The country earned conside¬ 
rable foreign exchange in the process 
because all those who came from 
other lands brought dollars, pounds 
or other foreign currency, which they 
spent in India after getting it converted 
into rupees. Thus the economy gained 
by the Asian Games, and was not a 
loser. There was no notable adverse 
effect on the balance of payments 
position. 

4 . The Asian Games have also 
conferred a permanent gain on this 
country by triggering off an unprece¬ 
dented awakening in regard to sports 
and other competitions which is abound 
to improve Indian standards of per¬ 
formance. It is true, however, that if 
the authorities go to sleep again. 


many of the gains would be lost. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME 

Q. "Most of our educational ins¬ 
titutions have turned out to be 
classrooms for crime and delin¬ 
quency". Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. There is a universal realisation 
that only through education can a 
better order of society be built up. It 
is also believed that education is the 
panacea for many of the country's ills 
and deficiencies. In fact civilisation 
advances with progress in education. 
And yet crime, especially by young 
persons, has been increasing even as 
the facilities for education have ex¬ 
panded through the expenditure of 
hundreds of crores of rupees, from 
year to year. Is there a link between 
the unsatisfactory state of education, 
the inadequate facilities in schools and 
colleges, and the prevalence of crime? 
Why is it that even supposedly educated 
young boys and even girls take to 
crime ? 

Arguments For the View 

1. While it is true that poverty 
breeds crime and criminals, it is also 
true that crime has increased with 
civilisation and education, especially 
when the education imparted in schools 
is faulty, dull, unattractive and generally 
uninteresting, and is responsible for 
the large per centage of drop-out—boys 
and girls who leave school for one 
reason or another. About 64 per 
cent students drop out before reaching 
class V, and 77 per cent before reaching 
class VIII. What do they do there¬ 
after ? Crime delinquency and falling 
an easy prey to anti-social elements 
become inevitable consequences. 

2. The fact that there are those 
play truant or take to intoxicating 
drugs at a young age, after a few 
years at school or college, indicates an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs and is 
the result of aide chinks in the educa¬ 
tional set-up which is still virtually 
unreformed, despite the frequent talk 
of reforms and the recommendations 
of various committees and commis¬ 
sions. 

3. There has been a 44 per 
cent increase in cognisable crimes in 
the country during the past decade 
(845,167 crimes in 1969 and 13 lakh 
in 1979). All these crimes have not 
been committed by urwducative people 
but by intelligent persons who learnt 
bad habits at school or college and 
whom disinterested teachers could 
not teach anything. 

4 . The TV and films showing 
crime and violence, seen often by 


semi-educated and educated people, 
often breed crime. Besides, dirty or 
pornographic literature, read by literate 
young people, often promotes crime. 

Arguments Against the View 

1., The contention that it is the 
school or coHege classroom that breeds 
crime and encourages criminal tenden¬ 
cies is totally baseless. On the con¬ 
trary, good education helps to eiiminata 
criminal tendencies tiftd improves 
human character and encourages 
good social conduct. It reforms 
people and does not ruin them. 

2. Wherever young persons have 
been found delinquent and have taken 
to unsocial acts, the fault lies with the 
parents and the atmosphere in the 
home, and not in schools. There are 
countless cases where the children 
have been neglected by their parents, 
who are too busy with their club life or 
their business and professions to attend 
to their children and bring them up on 
sound lines. Such youth, inevitably, 
take to anti-social activity. 

3. Moreover, the major factor 
that encourages crime such as thefts, 
drug addiction, bank robberies, etc. is 
poverty. When young persons are 
hard up for money for one reason or 
another, and when their parents are 
very poor, they conspire to rob banks 
or commit wayside robberies, etc out 
of economic compulsions. If they 
had stayed on in schools and colleges 
and been educated properly, they 
would have become good, responsible 
citizens. So Government and society 
must largely share the blame. 

4 . Moreover, the fault is not 
with education as such as with the 
faulty, lopsided system of education 
that does not equip youth to earn their 
livelihood and mer^y causes frustration, 
disappointment and disillusionment 
because those who take certificates 
or degrees cannot get adequate em¬ 
ployment, and when they remain 
unemployed for years together, they 
become rebels and develop criminal 
tendencies in a bid to take "revenge" 
on society which, they believe, has 
wronged them. Comparisons and 
contrasts with well-off people of their 
age further distort values and prompt 
them to try to become rich overnight 
by assaulting and robbing people and 
institutions. Rebellious conduct is the 
result of bad education, bad guidance 
and bad environment for all of which 
the governmental set-up is responsi¬ 
ble. Moreover,4(vhy isitthatthereis 
no moral instruction in our schools 
andcoHeges? The emphasis is merely 
on dull, theoretical instruction (by bad 
teachers) which does not create good 
citizens. 
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reserves of high grade ore of gold and 
stiver in the State are estimated 8\ 5 
billion ton and the manganese merves 
at well over 10 million ton. 

The Krishna, the Cauvery, the 
Tungabhadra, the Sharavathi, the Kalindi 
and the Gangavati are some of the 
prominent rivers of the Stats. 
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This feature is intended to provide basic data about Karnataka State with 
a view to promoting greater awareness and understanding about the State. 


III. Population profile 
Karnataka added about 24 million 
persons (183.75 per cent) to its 
population in 80 years taking it to 37 
million in 1981. During the 30 years 
preceding 1951, the increase in its 
population was only 6 million but 
during the same interval after 1951, 
the population registered a growth of 
17.6 million. The annual growth rate 
during the decade, 1971-81, was 
2.64 per cent as against the all-India 
average of 2.47 per cent. 


I. The land 

Sprawling over an area of 191,773 
sq. km., Karnataka State, born on 
November 1, 1956 with the addition 
of a few more districts to the erstwhile 
Mysore State, celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee on November 1, 1981. It is 
the eighth largest State in India in 
terms of area and population. (The 
Mysore State was re-christened as 
Karnataka on November 1, 1973). 
The State occupies a central place in 
the Deccan plateau and "roughly 
resembles a cashewnut in shape”. 

Geologically, the history of Kar¬ 
nataka goes back to the Mesozoic Age 
when a solid land mass connected 
Africa, India and Australia. The land 
mass subsided later. 

It has 26.826 villages (20.811 
electrified as on August 1981) and 
245 towns (all electrified) which 
comprise the 19 districts. 

' Karnataka is bounded by land on 
three sides and by the Arabian sea on 
the fourth—western side. Towards 
its north lies Maharashtra State; 
towards the south are the two States; 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala, and towards 
its east is Andhra Pradesh State. 

The State may be divided into 
three distinct regions: (a) coastal region 
with a coast-line of 250 km.; (0) the 
mainland or the Ghat region; and (c) 
the Maidan, the rolling eastern plateau 
which occupies the bulk of the State's 
area. In the northern and eastern 
regions, it has black soil, which is 
particularly suitable for the growth of 
the cotton crop. In fact, the State 
has as many as ten well-defined agro¬ 
climate zones. The existence of such 
a large number of zones offers advanb 
ages as well as poses challenges for 
agricultural development. But often 
they set as a safety factor during the 


difficult years. 

It is also noteworthy that the new 
districts included in the enlarged 
Karnataka State in 1956 brought with 
them areas rich in minerals and other 
natural resources. 

Karnataka accounts for 85 per 
cent raw silk produced in India—the 
third largest silk producer in the world, 
next only to Japan and China. It 
(Karnataka) is not only the major 
producer of silk but is also known for 
its quality silk and silk fabrics. Seri¬ 
culture is, thus, its major industry. 

Nearly one-fifth of the State area 
is covered by forests which yield a 
variety of industrial woods such as 
teak, sandalwood, rosewood and several 
species of soft wood. Karnataka is 
the world leader in sandalwood which 
is used for oil extraction for soap 
manufacture, chemicals and 
cosmetics. 

The forests have given rise to a 
number of forest-based industries like 
plywood, match factories, wood wool 
industries, packing cases, sleepers and 
the like. 

The rich forests make sizable 
contributions of revenue to the State 
exchequer. 

Bangalore, the capital of Karnataka, 
is about 140 km. from Mysore city, 
the garden city of India,^nd Is about 
400 years old. 

U. Natural endowments 

As already stated, Karnataka is abun¬ 
dantly endowed wiith minerals. Kolar 
helds with an output of 85 per cent 
of gold hold the monopoly for gold 
production in India, iron ore, manga¬ 
nese, bauxite, copper, saltpetre, lead, 
mica and chromite are some of the 
other mineralafoimd in the State. The 


The spurt in population led to a 
rise in the density of population of the 
State from 153 per sq.km, in 1971 to 
193 per sq. km. in the last census. 

The literacy rate of Karnataka 
has, no doubt, increased from 31.52 
per cent to 38.41 per cent during the 
last intercensal decade. 

The sex ratio, that is, the females 
per 1000 males, has increased to 963 
in the last census from 957 in 1971. 

Out of the total population in 
1971, 24 per cent lived in the urban 
areas and the balance (76 per cent) in 
the rural regions. The staple occupa¬ 
tion of the majority of the people is, 
therefore, cultivation. 

iV. Economic Scenario 
Karnataka claims to have made signifi¬ 
cant strides in developing its economy 
since its reorganisation. Richly 
endowed with mineral and other natural 
resources, the State has exhibited a 
high degree of productivity. The 
annual rate of growth of the economy 
in real terms has been 3.5 per cent 
which is more or less equal to the all- 
India average. 

Let us consider some of the sectoral 
developments of the State. 

(a) Farm sector; More than half 
(55 per cent, to be precise) of the 
State income (at current prices) is 
accounted for by the agricultural 
sector. With net area sown being 54 
per cent of the total geographical area 
of the State in 1974-75 (only one- 
eighth irrigated), the State produces a 
variety of food and non-food crops. 
The food crops include: rice, wheat, 
millets, and pulses. The principal cash 
and commercial crops are; coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, sugarcane and oil¬ 
seeds. Besides, vegetables and horti- 
culturalproduce, notably cashewnuts. 
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apple, litchi and mango are also 
grown. 

Karnataka, once a deficit State, 
has now turned the corner on the 
food front. It has been able to step 
up foodgrains production from 3.4 
million ton in 1956-57 to 7 6 million 
ton in 1978-79 and hope to raise it 
further to 9.5 million ton by the end of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan, The oil seeds 
out-turn was up from 7.20 lakh ton in 
1956-57 to 10.15 lakh ton in 1978- 
79. The State ranks third in the 
country in obtaining the highest per 
capita income from agriculture in normal 
years. The increase in farm output 
has come about only due to increased 
productivity from the existing land 
and has to be so in the future. Note 
must also be taken of the fact that 
Karnataka has its share of drought 
and therefore special attention is paid 
to Drought Prone Area Development. 

The increase in production and 
productivitv has been possible following 
the adoption of seed-fertilizer tech¬ 
nology backed by extension in irrigation 
for nearly 20 lakh hectare in 1977-78 
as compared to 7 67 lakh hectare in 
1956-57. The irrigation potential is 
expected to rise to 30 lakh hectare 
during the sixth plan. The provision 
of the extension services, that is 
dissemination of science and technology 
from lab. to land has immensely 
contributed to the growth m agricul¬ 
ture The State agriculture registered 
an annual growth rate of 3.1 per cent 
during 1960-75. 

While the net area sown has been 
almost constant over the years, the 
size of the operational holding in the 
Stati has squeezed by 7 per cent from 
2.20 hectare in 1970-71 to 2.98 
hectare in 1976-77. 

(b) Industrial development: Spur¬ 
red by the objective of accelerated 
industrial development, the State has 
utilized to t,tJod account its infra¬ 
structure, skilled lat our and other 
resources. It has registered an in¬ 
dustrial growth rate of about 4 per 
cent a year during the last decade. The 
side net-work of about 25,000 small- 
and medium-scale mdu tries produces 
almost every product—machine tools, 
etev trical equipment, steels, tyres, fibres, 
paper, textiles, fertilizers, silk, handi¬ 
crafts etc. Sericulture is Karnataka’s 
major industry sustained by agricul¬ 
ture. The 13 district industries centres 
are "rendering valuable services to 
the small scale and village industries". 

Climatically ideally suited for the 
manufacture of electronic goods, it is 
the largest producer of these goods in 
India. A highly sc^histicated "Elec¬ 
tronics city" is being developed 18 
kms. from Bangalore. 


Karnataka leads India in the export 
of 'agarbattis' to over 80 countries all 
over the world and has a very high 
standing in the aromatic market. 

The State has many techno- 
industries ir the public sector, notably 
among which are the Hindustan 
Aeronautics, Bharat Electronics, Indian 
Telephone Industries. Bharat Earth 
Movers and Hindustan Machine 
Tools. It has the unique distinction 
of having pioneered machine-making 
for which the Engineer Statesman Or 
M. Visvesvaraya had taken the initiative 
as far back as 1920s. The State- 
owned Visvesvaraya Iron and Steel, 
set up in 1923, is the only factory in 
the country which produces alloy steels 
and special steels. 

(c) Power: Giving a high priority to 
power generation, the State hat. step^ 
up its installed capacity about 8 times 
from 185 m.w, in 1956-57 to 1446 
m.w in 1978-79 The per capita 
consumption of power has risen from 
65 to 151 kwh during the same 
period. The sixth plan target for power 
generation—the key input for indus¬ 
trialization—in the State is 2351 m.w. 
by ihe end of the plan. About one- 
ourth of the plan outlay has been 

earmarked for the purpose. 

The State has a well-knit power 
grid to cover the length and breadth 
of the State. The demand for power 
has out-run supply with the result that 
Karnataka, once a surplus State in 
p )wer, has developed "chronic power 
. hortages". 

The major power projects are 
Sharavathi hydro-electric project, 
Shivasamudram hydro-electric project 
and the power project on the Kali 
river 

[d) Transport: Rail, road, air and 
tele-communications net-works "link 
the State to every part of the country". 
The State had more than 100 thousand 
kms. of road length in 1975-76. Nearly 
56 per cent were surfaced roads and 
44 per cent un-surfaced roads. The 
total number of vehicles of alt types 
shot up during five years from 179,000 
in 1973-74 to 299,000 in 1977-78. 

State Domestic Product: The 
State income at current prices shot up 
from Rs 2142 crore m 1972-73 to Rs 
3385 crore in 1974-75, while in real 
terms the increase was from Rs 1021 
crore to Rs 1216 crort during the 
same period. The increase in nominal 
income of Karnataka by 50 per cent is 
clearly due to the inflationary prices. 
The inflated State income cake did not 
improve the economic conditions of 
the people. 

How does the State economy 


compare with the other States ? Taking 
the average per capita income from 
1975-76 to 1979-80 as the base, the 
index of the per capita income of 
Karnataka works out to 103 and of 
overall development 126. In either 
case the State occupies the sixth place 
in the country. 

The sectoral break-up of the State 
income show- the same pattern as 
that of the country, as a whole. The 
primary sector is the largest contributor 
followed by the secondary and the 
tertiary sectors. 

(/) Planning; The main thrust of 
the State plan has been on improving 
the living standards of the rural 
poor. The 20-point economii. pro- 
grai ime, therefore, forms the main 
plank of the developm nt strategy. 
The State plan outlay is divided into 
district sector and the State sector 
outlays. The former is, then, sub¬ 
divided, on an objective basis, into 
various districts. The district plans 
are well integrated into the State 
plan The State has, thus, been the 
pioneer in regional and rural planning. 

The State plan outlays have been 
as follows: Second plan, Rs 145 
crore, third plan, Rs 246 crore, annual 
plans (1966-69), Rs 192 crore, fourth 
plan, Rs 350 crore; fifth plan, Rs 998 
crore, and sixth plan (1980-85), Rs 
2265 crore. Sixty two per cent of 
the sixth plan outlay has a direct 
bearing on the rural development. 
"The present stability and dynamism 
exhibited by the State economy augurs 
well for further prosperity to the people 
with greater equity and social justice". 

V. Social scene 

The addition to literacy by a margin of 
21.86 per cent during the decade 
1971-81 should be a matter for 
satisfaction. One however feels dis¬ 
mayed to note that its literacy rate in 
the last cen: us was the lowest among 
the three States in the neighbourhood 
of Karnataka. It was higher only as 
compared to Andhra Pradesh State. 

Karnataka has five universities, 
more than 300 colleges and over 
39,000 institutions of all types. 

The principal language of the 
State is Kannada. 

VI. Political front 

Karnataka has two houses: l^egislative 
Coi ncit and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Assembly has a total strength of 
224 membeis, out of whidh the 
Congress (I) captured 161 seats scoring 
^n absolute majcfity. 

The State has 28 MPs. in the Lok 
Sabha (all but one of Congress (!) 
party] and 12 in the Reyya Sabha. 
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fldjustsd" to society that M Roma 
th^ would not only do as the Remaps 
do, but think and as the Romans. 
As dwy do not do their own thinking 
they are mental slaves. * 

It takes coura^ to be a non¬ 
conformist and think differently from 
your group, and the crowd you are 
with. And yet that Ik what you owe 
to yourself—your self-esteem, your 
uniqueness in the world, the fact that 
there /tf on/y one you. *^0 one", 
says Or W.W. Oyer. "Is ewsn remoMy 
like you in terms of your Innermost 
feelings, thoughts and desires." 

You must remember famous rules 
of Oescarf s art of thinking: 

(1) accept a thing as true only 
when you clearly recogniai it as 
such; and 

(2) be careful to avoid haste and 
prejudice. 

Test your ideas with facts. Give 
up every preconceived notion and 
follow your Intellect to whatever 
conclusions it may lead. Avoid sweep¬ 
ing statements Hke "Everybody says", 
"How can you possibly know?" It 
will be fair to say 'man/ but not 
everybody. In any case truth is not 
always what the m^ority think. Often 
the exact opposite of what is generally 
believed is the truth. Thinking for 
yourself can be only purposeful if it is 
given scientific orientation. Science 
is rigidly accurate in observation and 
ruthless to fallacy in logic. 

Scientific orientation is contrasted 
with anti-scientific orientations which 
are the nemesis of correct and logical 
thinking. These are: 


/t is an abso/uta parfection, and it ware dMna to get the vary most out of 
one's own indMduality. 


—Montaigne. 


(i) The orientation of dependency, 
in which statements are accepted not 
because they are verifiable or logically 
consistent, but because they originate 
from a parent or parent-surrogate 


The importance of standing on 
your own feet can hardly be over- 
stressed. This is what makes for full 
flowBring of oersonaKty, self-fulfilment 
and high achievement. Refusing to 
follow the crowd, to foiiow your own 
bent of mind, to be nobody-but- 
yourself, is what pays the ultimate 
dividends. 

Some people just drift. They go 
with the tide, follow dta line of least 
resistance, just think and do as others 
think and do and thus deny their 
indhriduaiity and personality. Self- 
dsnisi amounts to self-betrayal. 

To be setf-rsliant self^fulhfting 
and iehieving persorteUty you must 
master the techrtiques of standing on 
your,fa!St. 


Art of Standing on your feet 

The techniques of the art of 
standing on your own feet are as 
follows: 

Think for youraaff: 'Thinking", 
says Henry Foi^, "is die hardest task 
any one can do, which is probably the 
reason why we have so few thinkers." 
How many of us think for ourselves? 
Says, Gordon Byron, "A lot of people 
think they thkik but they don't. Often 
they jump from an observation to a 
conckision without any reasoning 
whatsoever. It is merely a ment^ 
impulse. Orderly thinkirig is com¬ 
paratively rareT "There is no 
expedienf', said Edison, "to which a 
man will not go to avoid the real 
labour of thiokingr 

Some people are so 


which may take the form of a person, 
a professor, a philosophical system 
or a sacred book. The general motto 
of this orientation may be; "Daddy 
says so", or "the Bible says so". 

OH Word-mindednass: This 

orientation involves the tendency to 
word-mindedness as (tistinguished from 
fact mindedness. Example are: "If 
a statement soutkIs true, it must be 
true"; "If it is eloquent stated, it 
must be true"; "If the speaker has a 
beautiful voice, it must be true"; and 
"if a statement logically foNows from 
self-e^ent truths, it must be true". 

(Oi) According to tills orientation 
whatever wa want peaaionataly enough 
td be so is so. We beUeva vdtet wa 
want to believe—however absurd and 
improbable. TTtia kind of orien&tlon 
is oncotiragsd fay mass media especially 
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"the dream factories" of advertising 
and movies. 

There is Aesop's story of an 
amateur singer who hadn't a voice 
but used to sing all day accompanying 
himself on a lyre in a house with 
plastered walls, which amplified the 
sound so much that he thought himself 
to have a first rate voice. His conceit 
made him think that he was cut out 
for the stage. But when he appeared 
in public he sang so atrociously that 
he was chased off with a volley of 
stones. 

(iv) yes-but' orientation: This 
is the orientation of people who are 
willing to make verifiable statement, 
except when they arrive at subjects 
involving their special moral, cultural, 
or class prejudice at which point they 
dig their heels into the ground and 

cry, "Yes, but.". The 'yes-butter' 

is not willing to apply the scientific 
orientation to some area in his think¬ 
ing. He makes ttw motto of Emerson's 
statement' 'There are two laws 
discrete... Law for man, and Law 
for thing", and justifies throwing out 
the scientific orientation in the discus¬ 
sions of human problems. 

Be Autonomous 

Give full expression and scope to 
your personality. Do things your own 
way. Act on your own initiative. 
Initiative has been defined as "a special 
kind of action. It is doing something 
worthwhile without being told to do 
so". It has been said that the supreme 
success quality of a man is initiative. 
Perhaps it is. At any rate no man 
ever yet made a big success unless he 
had it. Many people have far more 
knowledge and ability than they 
use. Their brains appear to have no 
self-starter. And there are no handles 
on them whereby they can be moved 
to action. The mass of the people 
do only what they are told to do. 
Without instructions they stand idle. 
They seldom start anything. They 
shrink from doing anything on their 
own. They play safe preferring to 
accept orders in a subordinate position 
to responsibility as executives. We 
see them everywhere—people of 
outstanding ability who have no push 
and never succeed in life. Every 
person who ever started anything 
had to face difficulties and doubts. 
Very often we have to start something 
which we don't know how to finish, 
but we learn as we go along. To 
start anything new always requires 
some courage and to persevere 
requires a bit of stamina. AsaCNnese 
proverb has it, ‘Nothing is difficult to 
a inan who has persistence". 

The people who have initiative 
are the people who count. It is they 
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who take the cake. 

Don't listen to people who say, 
'This is how things are, and you can't 
change them. It has always been 
that way'. Don't be afraid of striking 
out on the new and untried road—your 
way. Be your 'own man'. Get rid 
of your idols. Be your own hero. 

Have courage of your convictions 

Courage is not absence of despair; 
it is rather the capacity to move 
ahead in spite of despair. It means 
willingness to confront fear, flying in 
the face of criticism, relying on your^; 
believing enough in yourself and in 
living your own life as you choose. 

William Manchester in his recent 
biography of Douglas MacArthur, 
"American Caesar", (1979) pinpoints 
one outstanding trait of MacArthur, 
who has been compared to Alexander 
the Great. "What Douglas MacArthur 
believed in most was Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur". The most shining example 
of the courage of one's convictions 
was Martin Luther who said in his 
famous speech at the Diet of Worms 
(1521), "Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise". 

It was Magellan who said, "the 
Church says the earth is flat, but I 
have seen its shadow on the moon, 
and I have more confidence even in a 
shadow than in the Church". 

You may remember Galileo's reply 
to the Inquisition, "Nevertheless it 
(earth) does move". 

It is a blessed thing indeed if you 
have individuality enough and courage 
to stand by your own convictions, 
and have the grandeur to say your 
say. 

But you must make sure that 
your convictions are in fact true and 
not false. According to Dr Theodor 
Rick, Freud told his circle of students 
in Vienna that "only those convictions 
are iasting and valuable which one 
acquires after overcoming objections" 
and added, "Convictions and women 
one can get easily are not highly 
appreciated". 

The English physicist John TyndaH 
in his "Fragments of Science for 
Unscientific people", wrote, "The 
brightest flashes in the world of thought 
are incomplete until they have been 
proved to have their counterparts in 
the world of facts". 

Your convictions, in short, must 
be dynamic, founded on reason and 
fact. 

Self-baliaf 

Believe in yourself. Have a pas¬ 
sionate faith and enthusiasm in iMiat 
you are doing. As the leading PoHsh 


spiritual writer M. Malinski puts it 
"You have enough strength to do 
what you have to do. Don't be 
afraid of the people who are in your 
way or maiiciously put obstacles in 
front of you. Don’t be afraid if the 
wcxfd is difficult." Everything depends 
upon you, on your trust in yourself. 

At the same time don't worry 
overly about the result of your endea¬ 
vour to reach your goals. We tend 
to be so obsessed abdbt the result of 
our effort that we fail to enjoy the 
effort itself. We become so concerned 
that our effort should result in future 
success that we often fail to watch, 
regulate and take pleasure in the 
present moment. Aldous Huxley 
warns us against the exclusive worship 
of success. 'Trie bitch-goddess 
success—m William James's phrase- 
demands Strang sacrifices from those 
who worship it." Don't undervalue 
the importance of the effort itself. "I 
have", says B.T. Washington, "learned 
that success is to be measured not so 
much by the position one has reached 
in life as by the obstacles which he 
has overcome while trying to 
succeed." 

This is not to suggest that there 
should be no persistent effort to 
'succeed' in our endeavour. It is not 
to be taken as an invitation to apathy 
or idleness—far from it. The sugges¬ 
tion is to do whatever task presents 
itself to the best of our capabilities 
with aH possible care and concentration 
and with all possible enjoyment. How 
well a task is done can be so hampered 
by worrying about the result and 
being prejudiced as to what the result 
wouM be. Let the result take care of 
itself, because we can never guarantee 
it; we do not have the power to 
manipulate all the factors which 
account the result successful. 

Man is a deciding animal. He 
can decide to eliminate worry if he 
learns to take life as an adventure, as 
a game, as a risky but enjoyable 
sport. "Life", says Hebbet, "is not 
anything; it is only the opportunity 
for doing something." 

Coneiualon 

The man who stands on his feet 
is not only qualified for self-fulfilment 
and high achievement he has also the 
character of a happy life. 

How happy is he bom and taught 
that sarveth not another's 
wiii; 

Whose armour is his honest 
thought 

. And simple truth is his utmost 
skill, 

(Henry Wotton) 
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stories of Great Lives 


Sir Francis Chichester 


Lives of greet men remind us that life is a daring adventure, it is to be 
"strong in will—to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield." 


This is the story of a hero of the 
twentieth century, an English navigator, 
whose solo flights and voyages culmi¬ 
nated in a single-handed circum¬ 
navigation of the world. If ever a 
man was bom to do and dare the 
impossible, and to revel in danger, it 
was Francis Chichester. 

Born in North Devon in 190Ti 
the son of an Anglican vicar, he 
inherited more from his sea-faring 
uncle Rear Admiral Sir Edward Cri- 
chester than from his father. 

He was educated in expensive 
schools including Marlborough, with 
a view to entering University and 
studying for the Civil Service. But 
he left school at the age of eighteen 
and emigrated to New Zealand, with 
a beggarly pittance of £ 10 from a 
disappointed and furious father and 
determined not to return until he had 
saved £ 20,000. 

He had, however, a sharp business 
sense. He set up agencies for selling 
books, and land, and prophetic of the 
shape of things to come he founded 
an aviation company which arranged 
flights for people throughout the 
country. AH his ventures proved 
extremely successful and after ten 
years he returned to England with his 
£ 20,000. This was in 1929. 

Through his work in planning air 
flights he h^ developed a keen interest 
in flying and in England his first step 
was to master the art of flying. He 
proved an apt pupil and in a few 
months won his fiying licence per¬ 
mitting him to fly solo. 

Thus be^R Chichester's specta¬ 
cular career. Never a day passed 
but he was in the cockpit of his plane 
flying through Efigiai^ and b^ore 
the year was out, this intrepid young 


man was flying solo through Europe, 
visiting nearly every country. Flying 
was in his blood. He had a flair for 
flying amounting to genius and to the 
genius nothing is impossible. He 
planned now to fly solo to Australia—a 
tour-de-force accomplished only once 
before. He found it hard to under¬ 
stand why every one who waved 
good-bye looked so glum; why so 
many had done their best to dissuade 
him. He succeeded receiving a great 
ovation in Sydney. 

It was an outstanding trait of 
Chichester’s personality that when he 
succeeded at anything difficult he 
would look around for something 
more difficult and more dangerous. 
He now conceived the idea of flying 
the Tasman Sea which separates New 
Zealand from Australia and is two- 
thirds of the width of the Atlantic 
witfi practically no landing places. To 
meet this contingency he converted 
his aircraft into an unwieldy seaplane. 
How he crashed on Lord Howe Island 
and with guts and patience which 
would make Robert Bruce's spider 
look a coward, repaired his completely 
wrecked plane and complete his 
journey, is a saga of matchless courage. 
He bagged the coveted Johnston 
Memorial Trophy for "The Best Feat 
of Navigation in the British Empire". 

In 1931, he accomplished the 
first solo long-distance flight ever 
made in a seaplane and die first-ever 
solo flight in anything from Australia 
to Japan. 

Great and stilt greater things 
were yet to come. After World War 
11. in which he was employed in 
training piloM, he developed 'an over¬ 
powering urge to take up sailing'. He 
was now in his 50's. 

Unfortunately he became seriously 


ill with what specialists diagnosed as 
lung cancer, it seemed a ratal bipw. 
But Chichester refused to accept the 
verdict and entered a .. residence 
for Nature Cure. He had many 
setbacks, bouts of asthma and 
pneumonia but at the end of thirty- 
two months the 'X' Ray gave him 'all 
clear'. 

The idea of a race, soiq across 
the Atlantic from England to New 
York, had fired his imagination as 
nothing else before. Here at last 
was a real challenge. He entered 
the race and set up a record in 40 
days eleven hours and thirty minutes. 
He had travelled entirely alone 4,004jfe 
miles. 

The old man had cornered glory. 
For most of us this would be the 
end. A satisfying end to a great 
achievement. But not of course for 
Francis Chichester. His supreme 
achievement remains. In his 65th 
year, he announced his intention of 
sailing solo round the world and on 
August 27, 1966, he set off from 
Plymouth, a lone sailor brasing ttie 
seas of the world with nothing to help 
him but his seamanship and abounding 
faith. 

How he survived the storms, fog 
and ice of the Atlantic, how approach¬ 
ing Australia, his craft was nearly 
dismasted, and capsized, badly injuring 
his arm and leg; how with the spirit 
unbroken he continued his course 
round the dreaded Cape Horn, and 
returned safe home—are stories of 
the epic voyage. This single-handed 
triumph of man against the elements, 
inspired and fired the hearts of men 
all over the world. For this magni¬ 
ficent achievement he was received 
by the Queen at Greenwich and 
Knighted in public with Drake's 
sword. 

He died in 1972 in his 7 tst year. 
One of the greatest men, if not the 
greatest navigator the world has ever 
known, to him may be appNed Byron's 
lines; 

“In short he was a perfect 
cavaliero. 

And to his very valet seemed 
a hero ." 

He had what it takes to take it, 
faith that conquers mountains, an 
iron will to dare and do; a steely 
determination to win through whatever 
the odds; and to cap all a challenging 
attitude to fate. In 'The Myth of 
Sisyphus", Albert Camus, the Nobel 
Prize winner French writer, said: 
"There is no fate that cannot be sur¬ 
mounted with scorn." Chichester 
faced his problems cheerfully and 
humorously and dauntle^y. 
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Paragraph - Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


'Pretty Pussy' will not feed a 

cat. 

(English Proverb ) 
When a starving man was asked 
how much two and two made, pat 
came the reply 'four loaves of 
bread'. An empty stomach craves 
for food and nothing else. The 
clergyman might well wax eloquent 
on the blisses of Paradise, its sweet 
breezes, fragrant bowers and rivers 
of milk and honey, but the 
congregation would be interested in 
what they get here and now. A 
bird in hand is worth two in a 
bush. The politicians in India, as 
elsewhere paint beautiful pictures of 
a future when there will be plenty to 
go round. The Millennium will 
dawn. Hunger, nakedness, disease 
and illiteracy will be things of the 
past. But the man in the street 
turns from this roseate picture to 
things as they are and gets shocked 
at the glaring, even staggering 
contrasts. It should be natural for 
him to react furiously and shout To 
hell with your promises. Look at 
the colossal devastation ail round 
you and hang your head in 
shame. We judge you by your 
performance and there you are 
woefully wanting. We have had 
enough of deception. We shall 
throw out the whole lot of you.' 
Promises may lull us for a while but 
they cannot go far. 

How Meesings brighten as they 
take thair flight. 

(Young) 

When we are in a stats of good 
hsatth, feeling life in every limb, we 
rarety appreciate this blessing. We 
take iilMrdea with our digestive 
organs, violate every rule of dietetics 




and every law of nature in the cool 
confidence that everything would be 
well grist when it comes to our 
mill. It is only when nature has 
visited her retribution on us and our 
health is impaired that we look back 
wistfully to the days when we were 
hale and hearty. What is true of 
health is equally true of riches. 

When the coffers are full, we play 
ducks and drakes with our wealth. 
The demon of negligence which is 
the pet-child of affluence possesses 
us. And then a day comes when 
penury stares us in the face. There 
is then the pulling of hair and the 
beating of breasts. We are sad and 
sorrow-laden and the tooth of 
sorrow is the sharpest because 
sorrow's crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things. Bless¬ 
ings have pretty faces but never so 
pretty as when they are far removed 
from us. Distance lends an 
enchantment which never was on 
sea or land. The glamour of a 
blessing is directly proportional to its 
distance from us. 

If man is not ready to risk his 
life, where is his dignity? 

(Andre Malraux) 

There is a story about a Raput 
woman whose husband turned a 
deserter and came home from the 
battle field. The woman felt so 
much humiliated and incensed by his 
cowardice that she stabbed herself 
in his very presence. Her 
immolation had an electric effect on 
the run away who rushed back to 
the battle field and 'foremost fighting 
fell'. Man can rise to the level of ’ 
angels when the dMne in him 
asserts itself but quite often he 
descends to the level of the boast. 
When the angel peeps, man Is pre¬ 


pared to lay down his life for the 
cause he holds dear. He then rises 
to his full stature and there is no 
knowing. What he will achieve. A 
slip of a girl, rustic, illiterate and un¬ 
acquainted with the ways of the 
world Can rise to meteoric heights of 
greatness and can achieve what 
Kings and Princes failed to achieve. 

It was the divine urge from within 
that metamorphosed Jgpn of Arc 
into the heroine that she became. 
She and others of her ilk would not 
count the cost or the risk involved. 
They have hitched their waggon to 
the star and are led by the attractive 
force of the star. The world today 
is richer and brighter because of 
these lofty souls who dedicated 
themselves to a cause whether it 
was science as in the case of 
Copernicus or religion as in the case 
of Luther. 

Men's ideas are the most 
direct emanations of their material 
state. 

(Karl Marx 1846) 

The primitive man with no 
physical or mental equipment lived in 
constant dread of natural pheno¬ 
mena. Thunder and lightning made 
him livid with fear as did the floods 
and earthquakes. He came to 
imagine a Fearful Being whom he 
tried to propitiate in various ways. 
With the passing of time man 
explored the secrets of nature and 
learnt how to harness its forces for 
his own use. This gave him confi¬ 
dence and the Fearful Being of 
which he lived in constant dread 
became a Benevolent Entity. Fear 
yielded place to love and compas¬ 
sion. Similarly when poverty and 
destitution was rampant in all lands 
it was widely believ^ that poverty 
was the punishment for our own 
sins. The rich assiduously fostered 
this belief and religion lent its strong 
support to it. Karl Marx summed 
up the situation very pithily when he 
said that religion had been the opiate 
of the masses. A couple of 
revolutions like the American, the 
French and the Russian supervened 
and the old myth was exploded. All 
men are equal, it was asserted and if 
there were economic disparities arKi 
inequalities it was the sodo- 
economic order which was to 
blame. The old sanctity about the 
existing order vgfnished Into their air 
and ail oyer the World today efforts 
are being made to bridge tite gap 
between the rich and ^poor. The 
old order is changing yiekting piece 
to new. 
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REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


1. Of the following find the one that does not 
belong to the rest; 

A. (a) ZXV 

(b) USQ 

(c) PNL 
(rf) YOM 

(a) KIG 

B. (a) XWVU 

(b) TSRp 

ic) CGKO 

id) PONM 

(а) LKJI 

C. (a) AEIMQU 

(б) BFJNRV 

(c) CGKOSW 
{d] IKMOQS 

(a) DHLPTX 
0. (a) DGJM 

(b) OHLB 

(c) AFKP 

(d) CGKO 

(a) BFJN 
E. (a) ACEGIK 

(b) UQMIEA 

(c) VRNJFB 

(d) WSOKGC 
(a) XTPLHO 

2. Choose the one out of five altemetives that ie 
correct. 

One should put on whits cloSiss white going 
in the hot sun twesuse: 

(a) WNtadotheelooknide. 


(A) The drivers of various vehicles can easily 
spot out men with white clothes on the 
road. 

(c) White clothes are bad absorbers of 
heat. 

(d) White clothes give a very fine lustre in 
the hot sun. 

(a) White clothes allow one's sweat to dry 
quickly. 

B. One should avoid smoking because: 

(a) Cigarettes contain tobacco. 

(b ) Money spent on them goes waste. 

(c j Smoking is a bad habit. 

id) Tobacco smoke is injurious for health, 
(a) Tobacco smoke is not liked by persons 
sitting cioseby. 

C. We should keep left of the road while driving 
in India because: 

(а) This is one of the very important traffic 
rules in the world. 

(б) It avoids headlong collision with traffic 
from the opposite side. 

(c) Vehicles have driver's seat on the right. 
id) It is easy to take a turn. 

D. Sun rises in the East and sets in the West 
because: 

(a) This is the shortest distance for the sun. 

(b ) The movement of the sun is like that. 

(c) The earth revolves round its axis. 

(d) The sun travels over the earth in a 
curve. 

(a) Like this the earth gets nuudmum heat 
from the sun. 

E. Drivers use miirors inside the cars because; 
(a) They have to see their faces very often. 
ib) Mirror is a good piece of decoration in 

the car. 

(c) Mirror helps in taking a sharp turn. 
id) From the mirror the driver can see as to 
what is happening in the car. 

(a) Mirror helps the driver to have a view of 
the traffic behind him. 

3. Five persons—three asters A, B and .C and 
two brotiters 0 and E are atting on seats numbering 4, 
5, 6, 7 end 8 in such a manner that no two are 
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sitting together. On B's both sides there are- her 
brothers. E sits on left of A. The number of E's seat is 

5. - 

<a) Who sits in the middle seat? 

(/) A, («) B, (/»■) C, {iv) D, {v) E. 

{b ) Who is there on seat number 4? 

(/) A, (/>•) B, (/»•) C, (/V) D, {V) E. 

(c) Who is there on seat number 8? 

(;■) A, (/>■) B, {iff) C, (/V) D. [v] E. 

4. Read the following passage and answer the 
questions at the end on the basis of what is stated or 
implied in the passage. Choose the best answer to each 
question. 

During the period of struggle, questions as to 
the purpose of life and man's own being had formulated 
themselves, but when the answers come they do not 
answer the questions but rather obliterate them in the 
experience of the reality itself. Thus, with regard to the 
mystery of man's own being, the answer is not an 
intellectual exposition of the constitution of man, but 
rather an awareness of his own inner Self and as a result, 
the discovery of the world of that Self. When, in that 
world, we consider the problem of the duality which we 
all experience in daily life, of a higher Self on the one 
hand and a lower Self on the other, we find a wonderful 
truth. 

{a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is ; 

(/) The Knowledge of Our Self 
(//) Purpose of Life 
(/»') Mystery of Man's Being 
(/V) Discovery of the World 
(v) Experience of the Reality 

{b) Questions pertained to : 

(/) Aims and objectives of life 
(//) Goal and Purpose of Life 
(///> What for do we live 
(/V) Course of Life 
(vj End of Life 

(c) The answers that came: 

(/} Clarified the issues 

(//) Blotted out the issue 

(///) Pointed towards reality 

(/V) Solved the mystery 

(v> Made one aware of the world 

{</) The wonderful truth is: 

(/) Man's higher nature 
(//) Man's wonderful nature 
(///) Man's lower Self 
(/V) Man's double Self 
(v) Contradiction in man's life 

(a) Mystery of man's own being is; 

(/) the constitution of man 
(//) the world around him 
(//)') his own existence 
(/V) his own inner Seif 
(v) his own higher Self 

5. Give the numbers which will' complete the 
series in the following; 

(a) 3, 1, 4, 5, 4, 5, 2, 4, 3, 5, 3, 5, 2- 

(b) 8, 4, 6, 8, 2, 4, 2, 6, 2, 4, _ _. 

(c) 4, 3, 4, 9, 5, 36, 6, 16_ 

id) 27, 19, 11, 25, 21, 13, 17, 29_ 

(e) 19,7, 17,3,29,2, 13,5_ 

6. If 20 horses can eat 20 bundles of grass in 20 
days, in how many days would one horse eat one bundle 
of grass? 


(a) 10 days 
ib) 15 days 
(cj 20 days 
id) 25 days 
(a) 30days 

7. The sum of the edges of a cube is 60 
cms. Whatisthe volume of the cube? 

(/) 100 c.c. 

(//') 125 c.c. 

(i/7) 150 c.c. 

(/V) 160 c.c. 

(v) 140 c.c. 

8. Spot out one that does not belong to the 
group; 

1 2 3 4 s a 

(a) 196, 225, 169, 175, 121, 144. 

12 3 4 

(A) forgery, fabrication, falsification, perversion, 
6 

perseveration. 

1 2 3 

(c) Physiotherapist, psychiatrist. Entomologist 

4 e 

Gynaecologist Cardiologist. 

1 2 3 4 6 

Id) 0.3, 0.09, 0.006, 0.03, .0018. 

12 3 4 

(a) Transfer, Conveyance, Alienation, Conference, 
6 

Assignment. 

9. Write the number of two words which have 
the same relationship as TABLE and CHAIR. 

(a) Monkey, 

(A) Lock, 

(c) Man, 
id) Key 
(a) Platform, 
if) Toothpaste. 


A 



10. From the position shown in the above figure. A, 
B, C and 0 walk across the field along the diagonals to 
reach the opposite end from where B and C walk 
clockwise and A and 0 walk anti-clockwiae along the 
sides. Each one covers half side. Noij^ indicate which 
one of the following statements la true? 

{1) A is to the north of 6. 

(2) B is to the south of C, 

(3) C & 0 are at the same place. 
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(4) A is to the west of C. 

(5) B is to the south of D. 

If- From the position in Question 10, A walks 
clockwise covering one half of side and one full length of 
the other side. Now indicate which one of the following 
statements is true ? 

(1) B is south of C. 

(2) C is north of D. 

(8) 0 is west of A. 

(4) A & B are at the same place. 

(5) 0 is nortti-east of A. 

12. From the position in Question 11, C walks 
clockwise half of the side, D walks anti-clockwise half of 
the side and full length of the other side. Now indicate 
which one of the following statements is true? 

(1) A & D are at the same place. 

(2) A is north of B. 

(3) B is south of C. 

(4) D is east of C. 

(5) A is east of C. 

13. From the position in Question 12, B vwilks 
clockwise half of the side. A walks anti-clockwise full 
length of the side. Now indicate which one of the 
following ststements is true? 

(1) C is south of A. 

(2) B is north of A. 

(3) A is north of O. 

(4) D is east of C. 

(5) A is north of B. 

14. From the position in Question 13, A and B, 
each walk % of the diagonal. Now Inc^cate which one of 
the following statements is true? 

(1) A is south of C. 

(2) C is north of D. 

(3) B is south of D. 

(4) A & B are at the same place. 

(5) D is east of C. 


SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


15 In the following statements, a situation is 
explained in a few sentences, followed by a conclusion. 
You have to say whether: 

(a) Conclusion necessarily follows from the stste¬ 
ments 

(b ) Conclusion is only a long-drawn one 

id Conclusion definitely does not follow from 
the statements 

(d) Conclusion drawn is doubtful. 

Note: Your answer should be only In the light of state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements; 

(/) 1. All flowers have fragrance. 

2. Fragrance comes from petals. 

Conclusion: Therefore all flowers have petals. 
Statements; 

(U) 1. Some trees are tali. 

2. AH tall trees are poplar trees. 

Conclusion: Therefore all trees are poplar trees. 
Statements: 

(/tf) 1. Vitamins are good for health, 

2. Frdtt may contain Vitamins, 

3. Vegefabfes may atoo contain Vitamins. 

4. A^lss are fruits. 


5. Turnips are vegetables. 

Conclusion: Therefore those having weak health shoi|{d 
take bananas and peas. 

Stetements; 

(/v) 1 . Ram is better than Sham in studies. 

2. Sham has same height as Mohan. 

3. Mohan and Sham are equal in studies. 
Conclusion: Therefore Ram has same height as Sham. 
Statements: 

(V) 1. Morning walk is good for health. 

2. People who go for morning waB(«iegenerrty 
healthy. 

3. Bhatti generally goes for morning walk. 
Conclusion: Therefore Bhatti is healthy. 

16. At the end of each paragraph some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the para¬ 
graph, the candidates have to mark the answers as 
under: 

A Definitely true 

B Probably true 

C Can't say 

D Probably false 

E Definitely false 

At the time of introduction of computer system in 
India there was an abrupt objection to its introduction by 
the leaders of various Trade Unions. It was argued that 
this technical device will certainly minimise the chances 
of employment. It was described as anti-labour. But, 
the results are just the reverse. It has, not only created 
better opportunities for fresh jobs, but has also entrusted 
the employees with more creative jobs, motivation and 
job satisfaction with qualitative and quantitative advance¬ 
ment in the routine work. In fact such technological 
changes should always be welcomed with enthusiasm, 
leaving aside the wrong notions. 

1. Trade Unionist do not believe in the nation’s 
progress. 

A B C 0 E 

2. Computer system has proved very useful for the 
workers. 

A B C D ,E. 

3. Labourers have wrong notions about the various 
schemes launched by the Government. 

A B C D E 

4. Shallow knowledge is the cause of various 
industrial disputes. 

A B C D E 

5. Technological advancement brings satisfaction 
among the working class. 

A B C O E 


QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


17. The average age of a class of 20 boys is 14.95 
years. Theaverageageof the class is raised to 15 years 
by coming of a now b^. How old is this new boy? 

(«) 10 years 
(5) 12 years 

(c) 14 years 

(d) 16 years 
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18. A, B and C start at the same time from the 
same point in the same direction to walk round a circular 
course 12 km long walking respectively at the rate of 3, 
7 and 13 km an hour. In what time will they come 
together again? In how many hours will they come 
together again at the starting point? 

(«) 273; 1092 
(6) 173; 992 

(<?) 300; 1000 
(</) 192; 892 

19. , A sold a table to B at 4 per cent profit. Bsotd 
the same table to C for Rs 65, thereby he made a profit 
of 25 per cent. Find the price at which A had purchased 
the table. 

(e) Rs 104 
(6) Rs 62.50 
(c) Rs 50 


(d) Rs 80 

20. A man gave 30 per c«nt of the amount of 
money with him to Ms eldest son. 40. per cent of the 
remainder to his younger son and the rest to hli wife. If 
his wife received Rs 280 nwre than his younger son, find 
the amount of money he had with him. 

(a) Rs 1500 
(A) Rs 1600 

(c) Rs 2000 

(d) Rs 3000 

21. A can do a piece of work in 12 days, B in 8 
days and A, B and C together do it in 4 days. In how 
many days would C do it alone ? 

(а) 20 days 

(б) 10 days 
(cj 12 days 
(d) 24 days 


NON VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


22. Given below are two sets of figures v/i.. 
Problem figures A. B, C & D and Answer figures nurked 
1, 2, 3, 4 & 5. Find out which one of the Answer 
figures fits in place of Question Mark (?) in the Problem 
figures. 


Problem Figures 
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ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. A. Alphabets in (a>, {b), (c) & (e| are in such a 
way that one letter between two adjacent letters is 
omitted. But in (d) it is not so. Hence (d) is the 
answer. 

B. E^pt (e) all letters In (a). {b), (d) and (») are 
in their oi^er. Hence (c) is the answer. 

C. if we arrange the alphabet in rows and columns 
as under, we find (a), (b ), (c) and (a) form the four 
columns but (d) does not. Hence (d) is the 
answer. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

X 


Y Z 


3. 


D. (a), (c), (d) and (a) form the diagonals and 
columns of the square shown above but (b) is an 
exception. So (b) is the answer. 

E. Except (a), all others /.a., (b), (c), (dj and (a) 
are the columns of the alphabet as arranged above. 

A. (c} is the right answer, because this one is the 
only scientific explanation. 

B. (d) is the right answer because this is the medi¬ 
cal opinion. 

C. (b) is the real reason behirtd diis traffic rule. 

0. (c) is the scientific explanation. 

E. (aj is tiie main purpose of the mirror in front 
of the driver of the csr. 

Show five seats as 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. The number 
of E's seat is 5. Now E is sitting on tiie left of A. 
So A's seat is number'4. On B’s both sides are her 
brottwrs. This is possible only if 6 occupies seat 
number 6. Seat ttdmber 7 automatioslly goes to 
the secbqd brother 4e^, 0. Now only seat number 
Bisleft. So the sister/;a., CsHs on seat num¬ 

ber B. Hence tite ai^wers are: (a) (d), (b) (/j. (c) 

(»). 


(dj (/) givee iheorux of the paragraph. 


(df Ot^iiiia[i#;hMiar» bbt ^ Itanbe (d)..ia tite 
'a^•war^ 


(d) In the paragraph It is clearly written 'tiia prob¬ 
lem of the duality'. Hence (/v) is the answer. 

(a) In the paragraph it is clearly pointed out that 
mystery surrounds 'Setf. Hence the answer 
is (/V). 

5. (a) The numbers are written as many times as the 

figure e.g„ 3 will be written thrice. According 
to this principle one 4 and one 5 are missing. 

(b) Even numbers are written thrice each. So 
one 6 and one 8 are to be added. 

(c) Starting from 2 (which is missing} we have its 
square 4. Similarly we have 3 and its square 
9; 4 has its 16, but square of 5 is missing in 
the jumbled series. So the answer is 2 and 5. 

(d) They are odd numbers starting from 11 and 
going upto 29 out of which 15 and 23 are 
missing. 

(e) They are prime numbers starting from 2 and 
ending with 29, out of which 11 and 23 are 
missing. 

6. Simple arithmetical calculation gives (c) as the 
answer. 

7. 60 divided by 12 edges of the cube gives the length 
of one edge as 5 cms. So the volume is 5X5X53= 
125 cms. Hence the answer is (d). 

8. (a) Ail are squares of figures 11 to 15, but 175 is 

out of place. Hence (4) is the answer. 

(b) 'Perseveration' has ab^utely a different mean¬ 
ing from the rest. Hence the answer is (5). 

(c) AH except (3) belong to the medical or paramedic^ 
profession. 

(d) Figures are being multiplied by 0.1, 0.2 and 
0.3. Number (2) does not tit in. 

(e) Number (4) has a different meaning altogether. 

9. Table and Chair generally go together and so do 
Lock and Key. Hence the answer is (b), (dj. 

10-14 Hints for solving; 

(/) Draw the given rectangle as it is. 

(//) Keep on showing the positions of A, B, C & 
D as indicated in the Questions 10 to 14 
in order. 

(i/7) After all the moves given in a question, 
decide about the correct answer and then 
pass on to the next question. Answers are 
as under: 

10 . ( 3 ) 

11. <B) 

12 . ( 1 ) 

13. (2} 

14. (4) 

16. (/) Since according to the assumption 'aO flowers 

have fragrance coming from petals’—petals 
must be there. So (a) u correct. 

(dj It is 'ell trees' but not ‘aH poplar trsM'. So the 
conchJifon is not correct. Hence, the answer 

(Contd dnp9gB4§§l 
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Assessment of Personality 


Picture Story or 

Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 


TA Tpictures are used for various purpo¬ 
ses—vocedonei counselor, the psychodisanosti- 
cien. the researcher, the personnel sehction 
officer— alfiuse TA T but interpretation is done 
in different ways. Seven types of detii are 
provided by TAT pictures:—(1) thought 
organisation, (2) emotional organisation; (3) 
needs— their strengths and levels on which 
manifested, (4) the subject's view of the 
world; (5/ interpersonal relationships; (6/ the 
subjects conception of and attitudes toward 
himself; (7J dynamics of davetopment and ill¬ 
ness. Here we are only concerned with data 
that helps us in screening the candidates So 
data of the 7th type is hardly necessary here, 
which is more important for the psychodiagnos- 
tician. 

Stories 

1. It is a couple making love to 
each other or may be a lover and 
his beloved nave eloped. They are 
now at a secret place and making 
love to each other. They are making 
plans about their marriage. They 
are afraid to take their parents into 
confidence because they apprehend 
they may not approve of this marriage 
for the simple reason that they do not 
belong to the same caste. Whereas 
the boy comes from a Brahmin family, 
the girl be^gs to a Harijan class. The 
father and mother of the boy are very 
orthodox. The boy and the girl were 
class-fellows and really loved each 
other. Ultimately they arrange for a 
secret marriage and they set up a 
new home much against the wi^es 
of the boy's father. 

2. The lady Is a doctor and she 
is examining one of the patients very 
thoroughly. It is in her nature to 
examine every patient very thoroughly 
before making any diagnosis. The 
result being that she has become a 
very famous doctor and enjoys a 
go<^ reputation amongst the people 
around, who flock to her clinic for 
their treatment. 

3. There is a quarrel in the 
family and the husband is in great 
anger. He is trying to push his wife 
out of the house but the wife is 
pleading not to do so. The main 
reason of the quarrel is that the vtrife 
objects to the drinking habit of her 
husband because she feels that it is 
an unnecessary financial burden on 
their limited resources. But the hus- 
ban(i is adamant on drinking every 
evening. Ultimataly the wife has no 
way but to feave her husband alone 
and she goes away to her parents in 
disgust. 


4. The boy has come out first 
in the P.C.S. competition and the 
mother is very happy. She is showing 
her affection to him at his brilliant 
success and is discussing plans for a 
grand party to the relatives and 
friends. Finally they celebrate the 
occasion with great rejoicings amongst 
their relatives and friends. 

Interpretation 


score. 

2. Here, if the candidate has 
identified himself with the girl in the 
picture, it shows a deep%ense of duty 
on the part of the candidate, which is, 
of course, a good point and goes in 
favour of the candidate. 

3. If the candidate has ■M'pjected 
himself into the story, it shows bad 
human relationship in the family, which 
is a negative point for the candidate. 


1. This story shows the ortho¬ 
doxy of the boy's family but at the 
same time shows the boldness and 
courage of the boy in getting out of 
the shackles of old and orthodox 
customs. If the candidate has identi¬ 
fied himself with boy, he adds to his 


4. If the candidate has identified 
himself with the boy, it shows his 
optimistic nature and happy relation¬ 
ships in the family. It is a very 
healthy and favourable situation for 
the candidate—and on this account 
he is likely to score high. * 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. Indicate, by its number, 
the portion of the sentence in 
which a mistake occurs. 

A. No less than twenty clerks 

(1) have been engaged to cope (2) 
with the rush of work (3). 

B. The staff was not only im¬ 
pressed (1) by the new Principal's 
speech (2) but also by his affable 
manners (3). 

C. Of the two schemes pre¬ 
sented (1) to the Board the first has 

(2) the greatest chance of acceptance 

(3) . 

D. For me this book is as good 
as useless (1) because the author 
discusses only (2) about the style of 
Shakespeare (3). 

E. Being a rainy day, (1) we 
postponed the meeting (2) and in¬ 
formed the members on the phone 
(3). 

F. My friends know (1) that I 
have a strong aversion (2) for receiving 
personal letters typed (3). 

G. I have told my brother (1) 
that I do not like him (2) inviting so 
many friends daily (3). 

H. Since the day he behaved 
(1) shabbily towards my servant (2) I 
have not been on talking terms with 
him (3). 

Q. II. Select the appropriate 
preposKlon out of the three given 
at the end of each sentence. 

A. I am sorry your conduct is 

not compatible_the high principles 

of die institution to which you 
belong. 

(a) in 


whose prejRx parts are given. 

A. My evening at home vvps a 

pleasant inter.in a very busy 

week. 

B. Doctors rushed an anti. 

to the boy who had bitten by the 
snake. 

C. The Chairman would not listen 

to any contra.of his opinions. 

D. Months of training .were a 

necessary pre. to the cham¬ 

pionship bout. 

E. The new drug will super 
.. .. all others in the treatment of 

the disease. 

Q. V. Words in Set A and 
Set B are antonyms. Match each 
to each. 


(b) for 

(c) with 

B. I have tried hard but the 
new player is not amenable — disci 
pline. 

(а) to 

(б) about 

(c) with 

C. The poor man preferred death 

_ the wretched life he had been 

leading for years. 

(a) for 

(b) to 

(c) on 

D. The Superintendent informed 

the candidates that the answers were 
to be written_ink. 

{a) with 

(b) in 

(c) against 

Q. III. Substitute in the fol¬ 
lowing words the correct words 
for those in itaiics. 

A. The Chief Minister has been 
guilty of a fragrant abuse of his 
authority. 

B. Snobs are usually contemp¬ 
tible of people they feel to be beneath 
them. 

C. Chicken pox is a contiguous 
disease and one has to be very 
cautious. 

0. I had to change trains three 
times so as to reach my destiny. 

E. To decimate knowledge the 
government has started a net-work 
of schools. 

F. He failed to make the grade 
because his handwriting is ineligible. 

O. IV. Complete the words 


Set A 

A. acquittal 

B. ample 

C. conceited 

D. deficit 

E. genuine 

F. inherit 

G. pride 

H. secular 

I. victor 

J. written 


Set B 

1. surplus 

2. bequeath 

3. vanquished 

4. verbal 

5. humility 

6. theocratic 

7. spurious 

8. conviction 

9. meagre 
10, modest 


Q. VI. Pick out the correct 
alternative. 

A. A person who believes in 
the total abolition of war: 

(a) jingoist 
\b) pacifist 
(cj non violent 

B One who does not care for 
art and literature: 

(а) brute 

(б) illiterate 
(c) philistine 

C. One who is very simple and 
easily believes in whatever is told ; 

(a I credulous 
ib) credible 
(cj believer 

O. An event that must happen - 
' (a) unavoidable 
* (b) inevitable 
(cj cocksure 

E. The sum paid to a man for 
his labour: 


(а) salary 

(б) reward 

(cj remuneration 

Q. VII. Complete the frag¬ 
mented word, judging its meaning 
from the context. , 

A. Stained-glass windows are 

tnans.ent enough to admit some 

light. 

B. Andrew Carnegie was a bom 
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pNI.th — ist giving away millions 

to charity. 

• C. The firemen wore masks that 
were imp.. . ous to the acrid smoke. 

D. This once-confident man 
underwent a complete meta .... sis 
after his business failure. 

E. When the guest-speaker failed 

to arrive, the club's president gave an 
extern.eous talk on conserva¬ 

tion of forests. 

i 

Q. VIII. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end of 
eech. 

A. Real history should deal, not 
with a few individuals here and there, 
but with the people who make up a 
nation, who work and by their labour 
produce the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, and who in a thousand different 
ways act and react on each other. 
Such a history of man would really be 
a fascinating story. It would be the 
story of a man's struggle through the 
ages against Nature and the elements, 
against wild beasts and the jungle 
and, last and most difficult of all, 
against some of his own kind who 
have tried to keep him down and to 
exploit him for their own benefit. It 
is the story of man's struggle for a 
living. And because, in order to live, 
certain things, like food and shelter 
and clothing in cold climates are 
necessary, those who have controlled 
these necessities have lorded it over 
rrain. The rulers and the bosses have 
had authority because they owned 
and controlled some essential of 
livelihood, and this control gave them 
the power to starve people into 
submission. And so we see the 
strange sight of large masses being 
exploited by the comparative few, of 
some who earn without working at 
all, and of vast numbers who work 
but earn very little. 

[Jawahar Lai Nehru 1932) 

q. 1. Real history, according 
to Nehru, is in its nature; 

(a) political 
{b) economic 
(c) socio-economic 
q. 2. Which of the following is 
the most important sentence: 

(a) Real history should deal 
with the people who make up a 
nation. 

{b) It is the story of a man's 
struggto for a living. 

(c) Such a history of man 
would really be a fascinating story. 

q. 3. Nehru divides mankind into 
two groups; 

(a) the rich and the poor 


(b) the exploiters and the 
exploited 

(c) the capitalists and the 
workers 

q. 4. Can you give one word 
for: 

(a) man's struggle against 

nature 

(A) some who earn without 
working at all 

(c) who have tried to keep 
him down 

B. The average person is still 
prone to think of conservation as 
some big movement afar off from 
himself, though agreeing in general 
that its motives are worthy. Yet not 
until we learn to apply its principles in 
our daily, individual activities will true 
conservation become an effective 
reality. For it is the mass of individual 
acts that creates the general tendency. 
If many persons burn more coal than 
they really require or fail to sift the 
ashes, it means greater demand on 
the mines. If in our homes we 
thoughtlessly consume oil, gas, or 
electricity beyond our needs, we create 
an added drain on the sources of 
supply. If here, there, and every¬ 
where, men cut up good lumber of 
kindlings or destroy old magazines 
and newspaper, it means another, 
and still another, forest cut down. If 
we neglect our health and so are ill or 
physically unfit a good share of the 
time, we are depriving the world of 
strength and service that it needs. 
Even though we personally can afford 
the expense of these wastes and 
wrong practices, the nation as a 
whole cannot afford the resulting 
drain on its resources, and we have 
no moral right to ask it to do so. This 
is the keynote of conservation that 
each of us shall use thoughtfully and 
carefully the blessings that are ours, 
remembering the common good and 
the rights of generations yet unborn. 

q. 1. Pick out the appropriate 
title to the passage: 

(a) conservation of coal 
(A) importance of health 
(c) conservation as every¬ 
body's business 

q. 2. The wrong practices 
named by the writer are: 

(a) burning more coal than is 
necessary 

(A) consuming oil, gas and 
electricity beyond our needs 

(c) neglecting pur health 

(d) exhorting others to prac¬ 
tise economy 

q. 3, Which of tiia following 
brings out the theme of ths passage: 
(a) he mved others, himself 


he could not save 

(A) little drops of water make 
a mighty ocean 

jc ) waste not, want not 

ANSWERS 


{Question I) 


A. 

(1) no fewer than. Adjective of 


number not of quantity. 


B. 

(1) impressed not only by the.... 


they vvbre impressed by two tNngs 

C. 

(3) the greater chancev. 

.. .com- 


parative degree 


D. 

(3) discusses only the style 

E. 

n) It being a rainy day 


F. 

(3) aversion to .. 


G. 

(2) 1 do not like his. 

(1 like 


him but not his) 


H. 

(3) on speaking terms with him 


(Question II) 


A. 

(c) 


B. 

(a) 


C. 

(b) 


D. 

(b) 



[Question III) 


A. 

flagrant 


B. 

contemptuous 


C. 

contagious 


D.' 

destination 

* 

E. 

disseminate 


F. 

illegible 



(Question IV) 


A. 

interlude 


B.' 

anti-dote 


C. 

contradiction 


D. 

prelude 


E. 

supersede 



(Question l^) 


(s) 

8 

(A) 9 

(c) 

10 

(d) 1 

(e) 

7 

(f) 2 

(ff) 

5 

(h) 6 

(/I 

3 

(/•) 4 


(Question VI) 


A. 

(b) 


B. 

(c) 


C. 

(a) 


D. 

{b) 


E. 

(c) 



(Question VII) 


A. 

translucent 


B. 

philanthropist 


C. 

impervious 


D. 

metamorphosis 


E. 

extemporaneous 



(Question VIII) 


A. 

q. 1. (c) 



Q* 

q- 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


(*) 

(•) civilization 
(A) parasites 
(c) su^pTMMd 

{€) 

(*), (6).'(c> 
it) 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations and Medical College 
Admission Tests 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark tha correct choice. 
More than one choice can be 
correct. 

1. Who among the following has 
been awarded the Soviet Land Nehru 
Award 7 

(a) D.P. Patnayak 

(b) Romesh Chandra 

(cj Ismat Chugtai 

(d) Ramvtias Sharma 

2. The sugarcane production of 
India in the year 1981-82 was; 

(a) 180 million tonnes 

(b) 195 million tonnes 

(c) 175 million tonnes 

id) 204 million tonnes 

3. India's second expedition team 
to Antarctica will be led by; 

(а) DrS.Z. Qasim 

(б) OrV.K. Raina 

(c) Or C.R. Sridaran 

(d) Dr S.R. Chatterjee 

4. Who is the new leader of the 
Soviet Communist Party? 

(a) Yuri V. Andropov 

(b) G. Aliev 

c) V. Andropoxy 

d) Leishev G. Stroke 

5. Who among the following Is 


the Prime Minister of Japan 7 

(a) Zenko Suzuki 

(b) Hanka Tanaka 

(c) Yasuhiro Nakasone 

(d) Zenhiko Tanaka 

6. Who among the following 
scored a perfect score of ten on the 
balancing beam in the women gymnast 
championship of the ninth Asian 
Games? 

(a) Jiani Wu (China) 

(b) Yongyang Chen (China) 

(e) Kim Jin Ro (South Korea) 

(d) Chin Rio Ji (Japan) 

7. Dr Aaron Klug has won the 
1982 Nobel Prize for; 

(a) Peace 

(b) Medicine 

(a) Chemlsti 7 
(d) Economics 
(a) Literature 

8. Who among the following was 
the winner of the Third Himalayan 
Car Rally? 

(a) Jayant Shah (Kenya) 

(d) Rudolf Stoht (Austria) 

(c) Rameah Khoda (Kenya) 

(d) Shekhar Mehta (Kenya) 

9. Who among die following has 
won the gold medal of men's 100 m 


race of IX Asian OsihM? . 

(a) Takashi hlagao (Japan) 

(b) Jae Kuan Jang (N. Korte) 

(c) Sucharat Jaesuraprap 
(Thailand) 

(d) Robuan Pit ((Malaysia) 

10. In which of the foNowing ei«nts 
did India win gold medal in the IX 
Asian Games? 

(a) High Jump 

(b ) Water Polo 

(c) 400-metre Hurdles (women) 

(d) Cycling 
(a) Badminton 

11. Who is the Prime Minister of 
France? 

(a) Francois Mitterrand 
ib) Purre Manroy 
(t) Michael Charles 
(d) Robert Muldoon 

12. Name the currency of China? 

(a) Kyat 

(b) Yuan 

(c) Yen 

(d) Colon 
(a) Quetzal 

13. The right to buy or sell certam 
securities at a certain price by a 
certain date is known as; 

(a) Brokerage 

(b) Bullion 

(cj Direct Arbitrage 
(d) Option dealings 

14. The Unit Trust of India was 
set-up in; 

(a) February 1964 
lb) July 1964 
(cj March 1966 
(d) August 1968 

15. Groschen is a unit of the; 

(a) Russian Currency 

(d) Polish Currency 
(c j Austrian Currency 
(d) German Currency 
(a) None of these 

16. A bequest by wiH of a specified 
article or a sum of money is known 
as; 

(a) Lead 

(d) Fringe benefit 
(cj Fatigue Allowance 
(d) Rentes 
(ej Legacy 

17. Who is the author of the 
book "Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian" ? 

(a) Nirad C. Chowdhury 
(d) M.K. Gandhi 
(cj E.M. Forster 
(d) Mulk Raj Anand 

18. With what field of activity 
was Issac Pitman associated ? 

(a) Town-Planning 
(d) Scouting 

(c) Shorthand Writing 
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(d) Politics 

(e) Literature 

19. Which commodity is associated 
with the trade name “Nepa" ? 

(s) Lenses 

{b) Confectionary 

(c) Newsprint 

(d) Tea 

20. North-South Dialogue means; 

(a ) A summit between the coun- 
tri« of Northern hemisphere 
and Southern hemisphere. 

(b) A dialogue between N. 
Korea, N. Vietnam, N. Ire¬ 
land and S. Korea, S. Viet¬ 
nam and S. Ireland. 

(c) A dialogue between the com¬ 
munist group of countries 
and democratic group of 
countries. 

(d) A dialogue between deve¬ 
loped and under-developed 
countries. 

21 The second Battle of Tarain 
was fought in: 

(a) 1191 A.D. 

(6) 1190 A.D. 

(c) 1192 A.D. 

(d) 1193 A.D. 

22. The Portuguese traveller Paes 
visited India during the reign of : 

( 0 ) Krishnadeva Raya 

(b) Vira Narasimha 

(c} Raja Raja the Great 

({/) Harihara 

23. The typical feature of Mathura 
School of Art was: 

( 0 ) use of marble 

[b ) use of granite stone 

(c ) use of clay 

id) use of red spotted stone 

24. The mighty gateways which 
are a typical feature of the South 
Indian temples are called; 

(а) Shikhars 

(б) Gopurams 

(c) Devalyas 

(d) Dastakhez 

25. 8th August 1942 is important 
in the Indian History for: 

(a) formation of Indian National 
Army at Singapore by 
Subhash Chander Bose 

(b) Cripps Proposals for Domi¬ 
nion Status of India 

(c) "Quit India" movement 
launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

(d) the martyrdom of Bhagat 
Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev 

26. Which of the following state¬ 
ments is true 7 

( 0 ) Gautama Buddha was born 
in Vaishali. 

{b) The last great Hindu King 


of Northern India was Harsh- 
vardhana. 

(c) The Choia dynasty was an 
ancient Tamil Kingdom 
situated along the banks of 
the river Godavari. 

(d) Gandhi-Irwin Pact was 
signed in London in the 
year 1942. 

27. Adolf Hitler was born in: 

(а) Frankfurt (Germany) 

(б) Braunau-on-the-Inn (Austria) 

(c) Linz (Czechoslovakia) 

- (d) Berlin (Germany) 

28. Ottoman Empire is the name 
generally given to the: 

( 0 ) Russian Empire 

(d) British Empire 
(c) Turkish Empire 
id) Muslim Empire 

29. In which year was the Suez 
Canal nationalized 7 

(0) 1957 
(A) 1956 

(c) 1955 

(d) 1954 

30 Name the capital of 
Colombia 7 

( 0 ) Bogota 
(A) Sofia 
(c) Colombia 
id) Nassa 

31 With which of the following 
industries is Renukoot associated 7 

(s) Iron and Steel 
(A) Cotton textile 
(c) Ship-building 
id) Aluminium 

(e) Dairy Products 

32. What is the importance of 
the Plant Rawolfia Serpentina 7 

(a) quinine is manufactured 
from its bark 

(A) oil extracted from its leaves 
is used in soap-making 

(c) a textile fibre is obtained 
from this plant 

(d) drug to cure blood pressure 
is obtained from this plant 

33. Which place is known as the 
"Hermit Kingdom" 7 

(a) Tibet 
(A) Palestine 

(c) Korea 

(d) India 

(e) None of these 

34. A flow of volcanic mud, formed 
by the mixing of water with volcanic 
ash, is known as: 

(a) Lava 
(A) Lahar 

(c) Orumlin 

(d) Azimuth 

35. The horizont^ angular distance 
between the vertical plane passing 


through the observer and the Poles 
of the earth and the vertical plane 
passing through the observer and the 
given object is known as; 

(a) Aven 

(A) Ballon Sonde 

(c) Bar 

(d) Azimuth 

36. "High Pressure" denotes the 
state of atmosphere, when the baro¬ 
meter reads about; 

(a) 750 mm or above 
(A) 760 mm or above 
(c) 755 mm or above 
id) 775 mm or above 

37. The average population density 
of the Tundra Regions is; 

(a) 10 persons per 640 sq km 
(A) 8 persons par 640 sq km 
(c) 3 persons per 640 sq km 

id) 1 person per 640 sq km 

38. The day and night at the 
moon, each lasts for about. 

(a) two weeks 

(A) two and a half weeks 

(c) 20 days 

(d) 26 days 

39. Which of the following state¬ 
ments is false 7 

(a) Moon moves round the 
earth. 

(A) Mars is the hottest planet 
of our solar system. 

(c) Uranus takes 165 years to 
complete one revolution 
round the sun. 

(d) the first spaceship to hit 
the moon was Lunik-il 

40. Vertical distance above Mean 
Sea Level is known as: 

(a) Altitude 
(A) Longitude 
(c) Latitude 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(c)&ld) 

2. 

(a 

3. 

(*) 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

|c) 

6. 

(a 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

{a 

9. 

{£f) 

10. 

(c 

11. 

(d) 

12. 

(A 

13. 

(rf) 

14. 

<a 

15. 

(c) 

16. 

{a 

17. 

(«) 

18. 

{c 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

id 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

(a 

23. 

(cf) 

24. 

(A 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

(A 

27. 

(A) 

28. 

(c 

29. 

(A) 

30. 

(a 

31. 

(o') 

32. 

{tf 

33. 

(<?) 

34. 

{A 

35. 

(d) 

36. 

(A 

37. 

{(/) 

38. 

<a 

39. 

(e) [Uranus takes 84 

years] 

40. 

(a) 
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Banking/Civii and Oeferice Service 
Examinations 


whale as a mammal la that the 
female: 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 


(a) beers live offspring 

(b) produces eggs 

(c) carries on ttw process of 
reduction division 

(d) has milk glands 

15. AconcfitionthatJlMafinfluances 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


the succession of plants in an area is 
a change in the : 

(a) amount of sunlight 
(d) amount of humus in the soil 
(c) nitrogen content of the air 
{d) water content of the soil 
16. When a parasite is in the 
adult stage, which function is most 
likely to be lost? 

(a) reproduction 
{b) assimilation 


Tiok-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. A beam of white light passes 
obliquely from air into glass. Which 
colour e-xperienoes the greatest change 
in direction? 

(a) red 
\b) yellow 

(c) green 

(d) blue 

2. in an atomic submarine, the 
nuclear reactor is primarily needed to 
produce: 

(a) alpha-particles 

(b) beta-particles 

(c) gamma rays 

(d) heat 

3. Which is a convenient mode¬ 
rator for many types of small nuclear 
reactors? 

(a) concrete 

(b ) cadmium steel 
ic) heavy water 
(d) boron steel 

4. Which electromagnetic wave 
has the shortest wavelength ? 

(a) x-ray 
{b) heat 

(c) light 

(d) ultraviolet 

5. Of the following, the most 
massive particle is the: 

(a) deuteron 

(b) alpha particle 
(cl neutron 

(d) positron 

6. A majority of the minerals in 
the earth's crust contain: 

(a) oxygen and silicon 

(b) silicon and hydrogen 
(a) hydrogen and aluminium 
(d) alumMum and silicon 

7. \AAtich one of the following 
gases is most soluble in coM water ? 

(a) oxygen 


(b) hydrogen 

(c) nitrogen 

(d) ammonia 

8. Heavy water finds use: 

(a) in pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions 

(d) as an industrial solvent 

(c ) in some atomic reactors 

(d) as a pesticide 

9. Madam Curie discovered; 

(a) Uranium 

ib) Thorium 

(e) Radium 
(d) Polonium 

10. Which one of the following 
metals is the best conductor of heat 
and electricity? 

(a) iron 

(b) silver 

(c) copper 

(d) aluminium 

11. Which of these would be 
expected to grow from a plum scion 
grafted to an apricot tree ? 

(a) plums 
(d) apricots 

(c) plumcots 

(d) both plums and apricots 

12. What is the process by which 
amino acids are converted into com¬ 
pounds useful in the repair of tissue? 

(a) digestion 

(b) secretion 

(c) absorption 

(d) assimilation 

13. Birds and bats are bothfiying, 
warmblooded vertebrates. Yet they 
are not considered closely related 
because of the difference in dieir ; 

(a) brain structure 
ib) manner of feeding their 
young 

(c) atafHtytosee 
id) abiUty to hear 

14. One reason for classifying the 


(c) excretion 
id) locomotion 

17. To determine whether an 
unknown black guinea pig is pure or 
hybrid black, it should be crossed 
with: 

(a) a white 

ib) a hybrid black 

(c) a pure black 

(d) another unknown 

18. What was the weak point of 
Darwin's theory that De Vri^ discovwy 
of mutations helped to explain ? 

(a) overproduction 

(d) natural selection 

ic) survival of the fittest 
(d) variations 

19. Which of the variations in 
humans is known to be almost entirely 
genetic and not under the influence 
^ the environment? 

(a) blood group 
(d) weight 
(cj language spoken 
(d) social customs 

20. All processes connected with 
the use of food and oxygen by living 
organisms are included in the term : 

(a) anabolism 
(d) catabolism 

(c) metabolism 

(d) assimilation 

21. The principal way in which 
forests help to prevent soil erosion is 
that the: 

(a) trees provide homes for wild 
life 

(d) leaves of the trees manu¬ 
facture food 

(c) forests floor absorb water 

(d) forests shield the soil from 
the sun's heat 

22. The basic needs of an astronaut 
for reasonable comfort are: 

(a) food and water 
ib) oxygen 
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<c) pressure and temperature 
(d) ail of these 

23. If the highest point in a res¬ 
tricted area is 500 feet and the 
iowest is 100 feet 400 feet repre¬ 
sents; 

(a) elevation 
(jb) relief 
(c) height 
(ef) d^tance 

24. A cooling of a given air mass 
with 60 per cent relative humidity : 

(a) raises the absolute humidity 

(b) lowers the absolute humidity 

(c) increases the relative humi¬ 
dity 

(d) decreases the relative 
humidity 

25. A sedimentary rock which is 
made from stratified mud is: 

(a) sandstone 
(d) shale 

(c) granite 

(d) basalt 

Increases (I); Decreases (D): 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26. As the speed of an electron 

increases, its wavelength_ 

27. As the mass number of an 
isotope increases, its atomic number 

28. When a rod is nibbed with 

wool, the net charge of the rod-wool 
system_ 

29. As the frequency of a periodic 

wave increases, the period of the 
wave_ 

30. As the area of the plates of a 
capacitor increases, the capacitance 

Explain 

31. Why is a dam built broader 
at the bottom than at the top ? 

32. Why does a bucket of water 
appear lighter when under water 
than when out of it 7 

33. How does a barometer help 
us to forecast weather? 

34. Why do bubbles appear when 
a soda-water bottle is oper^7 

35. Which thermos flasks are 
better, given the same height and 
capacity—ones of square or of circular 
cross-section 7 

Matching Test 

36. Select the letter of the mineral 
from Group A which best fits the 
description in Group B. 

Group A 

(a) aluminium 

(b) copper 
(cj zinc 
(d) tin 

(a) tungsten 


(/) iron 

Group B 

1. Metal used for coating sheet 

steel 

2. The fourth most abundant ^2 
element in the earth's crust 

3. Metal used in high-speed steel, 
electric light filament 

4. Metal known for lightness, 
strength, electrical conductivity 

5. The metal used to galvanise 33 
steel' 

6 . The highest electrical con¬ 
ductivity of any metal listed above 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) The essential organs of a 
flower are the stamens and the_ 

(b) Thyroxin contains relative 
large amounts of the element_ 

|c } The gradual change in living 
organisms that produces a new species 
is called_ 

34 

(d) Fossil evidence indicates that ' 
modern birds have descended most 
directly from the class of animals 
called_ 

le) The sum of all the body 
activities, including the building up 
and breaking down processes, is called 
- 35. 

Teat Your Knowledge 

38. The sun has supplied us 
with energy from the past in the form 

of 1_ and 7 . There are 

two forms of coal 2 and ? 
that are used as fuels. The 3 is 
really a metamorphic form of the 

4 coal. The by-products of 
the fe coal when 6 is formed gg 
are more important than the coal as 
fuel. 

Scientific Vocabulary 

39. (a) thermograph 

(b) thernoscope 

(c) tiiermostat 37. 

(d) cryophorus 

(e) cryometer 

if) katharometer 


ANSWERS 38. 


1 . 

id) 

2 

Id) 

3. 

ic) 

4. 

ia) 

5. 

ib) 

6 . 

ia) 

7. 

id) 

8 . 

ic) 

9. 

ic) 

10 . 

ib) 

11 . 

ia) 

12 . 

id) 39. 

13. 

ib) 

14. 

Id) 

15. 

ic) 

16. 

Id) 

17. 

ia) 

18. 

Id) 

19. 

ia) 

20 . 

Ic) 

21 . 

ic) 

22 . 

Id) 

23. 

ib) 

24. 

Ic) 

25. 

ib) 

26. 

D 

27, 

RS 

28. 

RS 

29. 

D 

30. 

1 


31. For any fluid, the pressure is 
proportional to its depth. The 


pressure of water is very large 
at great depths. The lower part 
of the dam is, therefore, made 
thicker to withstand the high 
pressure of the water there. 
When under water, the bucket 
is pushed upward by the force 
of buoyancy of water. Which 
is equal to the weight of the 
liquid displaced (Archimedes 
Principle). 

With the increase in Jhe amount 
of water vapours, the density of 
air decreases since water vapours 
are lighter than air. As the 
pressure is proportional to den¬ 
sity, it also decreases with in¬ 
crease in humidity. The gra¬ 
dually failing barometer there¬ 
fore indicates the approach of 
rain. A rising barometer indi¬ 
cates the approach of fair wea¬ 
ther. 

The carbon dioxide is dissolved 
under high pressure in the soda 
water. On opening the bottle, 
its pressure decreases to at- 
mo^eric pressure. This dec¬ 
reases the solubility of carbon 
dioxide and the bubble^ appear 
at the opening of the bottle. 
That thermos flask will be 
better which loses less heat in a 
given time. Since the height 
and the capacity are the same, 
the end areas will also be the 
same. But the surface area of 
the Sides of the cylindrical flask 
is less than that of the square 
one. Hence the one with circu¬ 
lar cross-section is better. 

1. (d) 

2 . If) 

3. (e) 

4. (tf) 

5. Ic) 

6 . |b) 

(a) pistil 

(b) iodine 

(c) evolution 

(d) reptiles 

(e) metabolism 

1 . coal and oil 

2 . anthracite and bituminous 

3. anthracite 

4. bituminous 

5. ' bituminous 

6 . coke 

(e) Aaelf-recorcfing thermometer 

(b) A device for detecting the 
presence of radiant heat 

(c) A device for maintaining 
constant temperature 

(d) A freeing device caused 
by evaporation 

(») A devic^or measuring lower 
temperature 

(/) A device for meaMiring the 
thermal conductivity of 

gases 
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Frank Dialogue 


Sex Education 


This is the second talk in the 
series on 'Sex Education The first 
was on sex life in plants. From this 
simple narration of facts of sex life in 
plants and animals, we shall pass on 
to sex life in man and its multifarious 
deviations. The idee of giving the 
first two talks is Just to form the 
bases on which to build up our 
remaining talks. 

Talk 2 

(Ram. Sham and their father 
came to the park again on a second 
day for a stroll. On the way they 
saw some oxen, horses, colts 
etc. They again talked on the topic 
of the previous day. After some 
preliminary conversation, die dialogue 
took a turn towards life of animals.) 

Ram: Daddy I You told us a 
lot about flowers yesterday. Today 
let us know something about animals. 

Sherm: Papal How do animals 
and birds come on the face of this 
earth? 

Father: My dear sons I In 
sexual reproduction, two types of 
cells take part. Generally one of 
these cells is larger than the other. 
The larger cell is called an ovum and 
the smaller one is known as a sperm 
or a spermatozoon. The process of 
combination of these two cells is 
known as fertilization. The combina¬ 
tion of these two cells results in a 
fertilized egg or the so-called zy^te. 
After fertilization the egg multiplies 
into a ntmber of ceHs wtti^ resu^ in 
the production of a new organism. 

Ram: Are the eggs and sperms 


produced in the same organ ? 

Father: Generally the eggs and 
sperms are produced in separate 
organs. Eggs are produced in the 
c^ary and sperms are produced in 
the testes. And generally the testes 
and ovaries are there in separate 
animals—male and female. 

Ram: What does separate ani¬ 
mals mean? 



Father: Ovaries are generally 
found in Females and testes are found 
in Males. 

Sham: Is it always so in 
animals? 

Father: No Sham I In certain 
animals like Earthworm and Snails 
etc ovaries and testes are found in 
the same animat. Such animals are 
called hermaphrodites. 



Ram: Do innumerable sperms 
enter the same egg ? 

Father: No, my son! At the 
time of fertilization of the egg, the 
egg gets surrounded by a number of 
sperms. All the sperms try to enter 
the egg but only one enters the egg. 

Sham: After the entry of one 
sperm, other sperms would also 
enter? 



Father: No, my son. As soon 
as one sperm enters the egg, a 
membrane is formed outside the egg, 
which prevents the entry of other 
sperms. 

Ram: How is the animal formed 
from that egg ? 

Father: First the fertilized egg 
is divided into two. Then it diwdes 
from two to four, four to eight, eight 
to sixteen and so on till a mass of 
small cells is formed, which, ultimately 
assumes the shape of the animal. 

Sham: Daddy I Does this fer¬ 
tilization take place within the body of 
the female or outside? 

Fadiar: In some animals, this 
fertilization of the egg takes place 
outside the body of the female, a.g. 
frogs and fishes. The female frog 
thrtnys the eggs outside on the surface 
of the water and tits male frog titrows 
his spernia over the eggs. And so 
fertilization of the eggs takes place in 
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water. But in birds and mammals 
etc fertilization occurs within the body 
of the female. In such cases the 
sperms of the male enter the body of 
the female. 

Ram: How does the new off¬ 
spring find its way out of the body of 
the female and also wherefrom does 
it get its food while within the body of 
the female? 

Father^; In mammals the fertilized 
egg remains lying in the uterus of the 
female where it develops. The dividing 
egg produces embryonic membrane 
round it. A part of this membrane 
gets attached to the walls of the 
uterus. This is called placenta. The 
blood of the female circulates in the 
placenta of the embryo in various 
capillaries and so does the blood of 
the growing embryo. This enables 
the absorbable food in the blood of 
the mother to get into the blood of 
the embryo. As soon as the embryo 
grows, it takes birth and comes out 
of the body of the female. 

Sham: Daddy I Tell us some¬ 
thing more about this topic. It is 
quite interesting. 

Father: Yes my son, the embryo 
when it grows up, it starts moving 
out of the uterus of the female and 
comes out of the body of the female 


into the world through the vagina of 
the female. It may for sometime 
survive by sucking the mother's 
milk. Nature has provided the mam¬ 
mals with glands ^ich secrete milk 
for the young ones. Thus the young 
ones fe^ themselves on this mother's 
milk by sucking it, till they become 
big enough to take their food like the 
other animals of that particular 
species. That is, if it is a calf it will 
graze grass from the fields just like its 
parents. If it is a kitten it will prey 
upon other small animals just like 
other cats and so on. 

ECONOMIC SCENE 

(Contd from page 374) 

like threshers and combine harvesters, 
is on employment of manpower. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent study, one combine 
harvester can displace as many as 
2549 man-days. In a labour surplus 
country like India, the use of a labour- 
saving machine is criminal. 

The proponents of mechanisa¬ 
tion of farms argue that a tractor 
displaced bullock power and not 
manpower and therefore it has no 


adverse effect on employment. The 
opposite view is that a tractor is a 
versatile machine. While it undertakes 
many other operations—tilling, cutting, 
transporti^—which are normal done 
by man, it also generates new work 
opportunities. The net result Is an 
increase in demand for labour. Such 
a conclusion is, however, unaccepta¬ 
ble for policy-making. 

The fact is that neither the 
Planning Commission ngr the gov¬ 
ernment has ever taken the matter 
seriously for outlining a policy on 
farm mechanisation. The sixth plan 
document 11978-83) merely said that 
a policy of selective mechanisation 
would be adopted. The current plan 
report also says nothing beyond 
"popularisation of selected implements, 
particularly those used by the small 
and marginal farmer". This attitude 
of indifference about this most con¬ 
troversial subject shows that the 
government wants to leave the choice 
of farm technology to the private 
farmer. In the absence of a clear- 
cut official policy, the farm mechani¬ 
sation is increasing in an unregulated 
fashion and, in certain case, in socially 
undesirable direction. This' growth 
would, in the long run, create more 
unemployment and hence social 
tensions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL QUIZ 

f Contd from page 391) 


(/»') Banana is one type of fruit and peas are one 
type of vegetable. So the conclusion is only a 
long-drawn one. Hence (b) is the answer. 

(/V) Mc^an has same height as Sham and not Ram 
and Sham. So the conclusion is wrong, (c) is 
the answer. 

(v) The word 'generally' makes the conclusion 
'doubtful'. Hence {d) is the answer. 

16. 1. E. This has not been said anywhere in the 

passage, rather it contradicts what is being dis- 21 . 
cussed here, 

2. A. It is clearly stated in the sentence "It has, not 

only created.in the routine work." 

3. C. This is an irrelevant statement having no re¬ 
lation with the passage. 

4. B. To some extent, the reason of protest by the 
Trade Unionist was lack of proper knowledge. 

17. {d) 

Total age of 20 boys = 20 X 14.96 = 299 
Total age of 21 boys = 21X 15 = 315 
Age of the 21st (new) boy = 315 - 299 = 16 

18. (a) 

L.C.M. of 3, 7, 13 = 273 

After 273 hours, they vmN come together again 

L.C.M. of 12,3. 7, 13 1092 


After 1092 hours they will come together at the 
starting point. 

{c) 

S.P. of C = 65 

C.P. of B = 85 X 100/125 = 52 
S.P. of A = 52 
Profit of A = 4% 

C.P. of A = 52 X 100/104 =50 

20 . (c) 

100 - 30 = 70 
40% of 70 = 28 
70 - 28 = 42 
42 - 28 = 14 

If difference is 14, amount =100 
If difference is 280, amount = 280 x 100/14 
=2000 
(d) 

A's one day's work =1/12 
B's one da/s work =1/8 
(A B)'s one day's work = 1/12 + 1/8 = 6/24 
C's one day's work = 1/4 — 6/24 = 1/24 
So, C wouM do it in 24 days. 

I. 2 

II. 3 

III. 4 

IV. 5 

V. 1 

VI. 3 ** 

VII. 1 

VIII. 2 

IX. 2 

X. 4 
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IX ASIAN GAMES 

(held in New Delhi from Nov. 19 to Dec. 4, 1982) 


It was a red letter day in 
when the IX Asian Games got o|hH 
November 19, 1982 at the ne^^H 
Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium in lAWH 
Singh inugurated the Games mM Im 
sportsmen and women from aHBpj 

Beaming with enthusiasj^^H 
Indira Gandhi, on her 66th 
vista to the occasion by lightin^^B 
National Stadium, the venue cH|H 
1951. The Prime Minister h»HH 
famed middtadistance runner snrirn 
lap. The g#HftllMilliiiiMK> ersjflfl| » 
of the past^^M|H|Ri|X^H|^ 
time Olymn|M|||Hi»y^B||^n 
400 metre^H|HHK 
cauldron, 
last day of 
National StaMHff 
countries taking with 
ONWARD, to Mahila,H|^a^n 
to Teheran In 1978. 

The Asian Game^M^KM9H| 
set to soul-stirring miA||H||HHH 
crowd to a different w^Bm||^H 
enchanting English re^BM|||^|H 
Amitab Bachan. 

Geeta Zutshi, accH|H|BH| 
carrying the tricolour, to9M||HH 

With the Olympic ideaHM||||MN 
the participants set asidS|H|H 
crossed all language and pdHiHjH 
another for 199 gold medalMHHI 
friendly rivalry unseen in the «HH[ 

The next (Tenth) Asian gNB|H 
(capital of South Korea). 

Battle for Medals: Chin^H 
the 1974 Asian Games at Telu^n 
medals. The ever-reigning cHHh 
relegated to the second posilHH 
medals awarded during the Gam^H 
(57) together accounted for 1 tHB 
North Korea (17) and India (13) m^ 
58. The firtai medals tally was: 


^f sports in India 
Itocuiar start oil, 
KpOO-caotfii 


Thailand 

Kuwait 

Syria 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

Afghanistan 

Lebanon 

Bahrain 

Hong Kong 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 
Vietnam 

»«B»«lPtal 199 


and three extre silver medals were 
SfTver was awarded in 
semi-finatista were given 
yiie /ns4M^H|||nnton, boxing and table tennis. 

nnM|||ra|i|i||ilH Performance 
^HjBMiUMlIHHmes brought to the fore India's 
H^^LitfgonHHuM^ian events while athletics, in 

India 21 of 
athletics, golf and 

Liestriaa«|HHH|H^N^HHdia nine of ^eir, 13 

oiWill represented India's 

|^lfhauliD^^Q|H^H|^H|B|k^ving been in the 
Bgural gBMill^BalH^^*NSB^HNwavgr, a poor 
lUlll^lll^Pppnmpetitors who had 


Total 13 


md Japan 
Brea (28), 
tint tally of 


.drew a blank in archery, basketball, cycling, 
fendball, gymnastic, swimming, table tennis and 


Country 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Tote! 

China 

61 

61 

41 

163 

Japan 

57 

52 

44 

153 

South Korea 28 

28 

37 

93 

North Korea 17 

19 

20 

56 

India 

13 

19 

26 

67 

Indonesia 

4 

4 

7 

15 

Iran 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Palcistan 

3 

3 

5 

11 

Mongolia 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Philii^nes 

2 

3 

9 

14 

Iran 

2 

3 

4 

9 


Stadia/Places 

GameslEvents 

Archery 

Athletics 

Badminton 

Basketball 

Boxing 

Cycling 


where iX Asian Qamee/Events 
were held 

Stadium/Piece 
Delhi Uruversity 

... Jawaharlat Nehru Stadium, Delhi 
... Indraprastha Stadium, Oettti 
... Talkatora Indoor Stadium, Of^i 
... Hall aH States, Pragati MMdan, 
Delhi 

... Yamuna VWdefrome; OhitM 
Kuan, Delhi 
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Equestrian 

Football 

Golf 

Gymnastics 

Handball 

Hockey (Men) 

Hockey (Women) 

Rowing 

Shooting 

Swimming 

Table Tennis" 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Weightlifting 

Wrestling 

Yachting 


Harbaksh Stadium, DelN 
Ambedkar Stadium and Chhat- 
tarsal Stadium Delhi 
Delhi Golf Club 
Indraprastha Stadium. Delhi 
Delhi University 
National Stadium, Delhi 
Shivaji Stadium, Delhi 
Ramgarh Lake, Jaipur 
Tughlakabad Range, Delhi 
Taikatora Indoor Stadium, Delhi 
Hall of States 
Hauz Khas Stadium, Delhi 
Hall of States 
Games Village, Delhi 
Ambedkar Stadium, Dell 
Arabian Sea, Bombay 


ATHLETICS 


Indian Medal Winners 


Gold 


20km WalkfMonl': Chand Ram (New Record 1: 

Shot Put (Men): Bahadur Singh (N.R. 18-56 
8(X)metres (Men): Charles Borromeo (N.R. 1:46;81) 
400m. hurdles (Women): M.D. Valsamma (N.R. 58.47 
sec.) 

Silver 

Discus Throw (Men): Kuldip Singh 
Long Jump (Women): Marcy Ma 
t(X)metres (Women): P.T. Usha 
2(X) metres (Women): P.T. Usha 
400 metres (Men): K.K. Pramacha 
600 metres (Women): Geeta Zutshi 
1500 metres (Women): Geeta Zu 
3(XX)m. Steepleehese (Men): Gopai 
4X400 metres Peley (Women) : 

Banu, M.D, Valsamma and Padr 
Bronze 

Shot Put (Men): Balwinder Singh 
Triple Jump (Men): S. Balasubrai 
400 metres (Women): Padmini Th 
JeveUn Throw (Men): Gurtej Singh 
110 metres hurdles (Men): Praveen Jolly 
7500 m. Steeplechase (Men): T. Suresh Yadav 
6000 m. (Men): Raj Kumar 
Marathon (Men): S. Seethan 

BADMINTON 

Bronze: Men's Team Event 

Women's Team Event 
Lerroy D'sa and Kanwal Th' 
doubles) 

Lerroy D'sa artd Pradeep Gandhi (Men!' 

Syed Modi (Men's singles along with Chen 
Changjie Of China) 

BOXING 

Gold: Kaur Singh (hmvyweight) 

Silver: Girwar Singh (Ughtheavy) 

Rajinder Singh (middleheavy) 

Bronze: Jaslal Pradhan (lightweight) 

Chananda Machaish (welterweight) 

Muluk Singh (lightmidtUe) 

EQUESTRIAN 

Gold: Teem Chempionship 

Reghbir Singh (Individual EvanO 
Rupy Brer (Tent Pegging Contest) 

SEver: Ghulam Md Khan (Iridh^ual Contest) 



Bronze:PTeh\ed Singh (IntlMdual ConUrst) 

GOLF 

Gold: Team Event 

Lakshman Singh (Individuel Event) 

Silver: Pei\v Mahte (IndMduel Event) 

HOCKEY 

Gold: Women's Hockey Team captained by Eliza 
Nelson 

Silver: Men's Hockey Team captained by Zafar Iqbal 
ROWING 

Bronze: Coxed Pair Event • 

SHOOTING 

Shared Chauhan (25 m. Std Pistol) 

Team Event (Trap Shooting) 

Randhir Singh (Individual Trap Shooting Event) 



leh's Team Championship 
OLO 

.' Team Event 
IFTING 

Bronze: Gyan Singh Cheema (100 kg. category) 

Tara Singh (110 kg category) 

G 

I Singh (100 kg.) 
ingh (90 kg.) 

"ingh (over 100 kg.) 
r(57kg.) 

pore and Zarir Karanjia (Fireball 
and Jejee Unwalla (Enterprise 
(OK Dinghy) 


ladal Winners 
HLETICS 

^ew Asian Games Record 

Men 

(Malaysia) (10.68 sec.) (The 


100 Bii^^iabuan 
histest man i 





/e^ 82 ns 


a) (N.R. 20.89) 
pan) 

orromeo (India) (N.R. 1 : 46 : 81) 
ilia (Iraq) (N.R. 3:34: 49) 
itaku (Japan) (N.R'. 13 : 53 : 74) 
ang (China) (N.R. 29 min 55.6 


ig Kon Kim (Korea) 

20 km. Walk: Chand Ram (India) (N.R. 1.29 : 29) 
50km. Walk: Chuntang Wang (China) 

400 m. hurdles: Takashi Nagao (Japan) 

3000 m. Steeplechase: Tadasu Kauano (Japan) 

High Jump: Z. Jianhua (China) (N.R. 2.33 nwtres) 
Long Jump: Chong II Kim (South Korea) 

Triple Jump: Zhenxian Zhow (China) (N.R. 16.80 m.) 
Pole Vault: Tommi Takehashi (Japan) (N.R. height: 
5.30 m.) 

Javelin Throw: Toshihiko Takeda (Japan) 

Shot Put: Bahadur Singh (India) (N.R. 18.56 m.) 
Hammer Throw: S- Murofuehi (JaperfT (N.R. 71.14 ra.) 
Discus Throw: Welnan LI (Chfir)a}(N.R. 58.50 m.) 

4X lOCHm. Relay: China (N.R. 39.82 sec.) 

4X400 m. Relay: Japan (N.R. 3:06: 75) 

Decathlon: K. Weng (China) (N.R. 7,431 p^nts) 
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100 m.: 

MC.) 
300 m.: 
400m.; 
800 m. 


- 

vVORIWI 

Lydia Da Vega (Phlllpplnas) (Time: 11.96 
fThe fitstast woman in Asia) 

Hiromi laozaki (Japan) 

Hiromi labzalti (Japan) (N.R. 54.43 sec.) 

Yong Ae Chang (North Korea) (N.R. 2 min. 
05.69 sac.) 

/500 m.: Yong Ae Chang (North Korea) (N.R. 4 min. 
18.40 sec.) 

3000 m.: Ok Son Kim (Nordi Korea) 

100 m. hurdles: Kimoto Emi (Japan) 

400 m. hurdles: M.D. Valsamma (India) (N.R. 68.47 

80 Ct) 

High Jump: Dazhen Zheng (Ch|HBkL1 -89 m.) 

Long Jump: Venfen Liao (Chin^^^^B^ m.) 

Javaiin Throw: Matsui Emi (Ja^^^^^B.62 
Discus Throw: Xiaohui Li (Chii 
Shot Put: Meisu Li (China) (N 

4X4CX7 m. Relay: Japan (N.R^_ 

Heptathlon: P. Ye (China) (5,^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

ARCHEI 
Men 

Individual: Y. Hiroshi (Japan) 




Team: S. Koc 
30 metres: 

50 m.: K.Y{ 
70 m.: Y. Hi 
90 m.: M. T| 


Individual: 0 
Team: S. Kore 
30 m.: K. Miyoung (S 
50 m.: K.JinHo(S. Ki 
60 m.: Kim Jin Ho Koi 
334) 

70 m: Mi Young Kim ( 


Men's singles: Han Jian ( 

Women’s singles: Zhang 
Men’s doubles: Icuk Sugiai 
Women's doubles: Su Ai H 
(S. Korea) 

Mix^ doubles: Christian Hai 
nesia) 

Team (Men): China 
Team (Women): China 

BOXING 

Light flyweight: Yong Mo Heo (S 
Flyweight: Sangom 0. Teeroporn 
Bantamweight: Sung Gil Moon (S 
Featherweight: Ryon Sik Ao (N. Ki 
Lightweight: Jo Ung Chong (N. Ki 
Ught welterweight; Kit Kim Oong (S' 

Welterweight; Yong Beon Chung (S. Korea) 

Light mkldteweight; Hae Jung Lee (S. Korea) 
Middleweight: Nam Eui Lee (S. Korea) 

Light heavyweight: Ki Ho Hong (S. Korea) 
Heavyweight: Kaur Singh (India) 

Super heavyweight: Bong Gil Cho (N. Korea) 

CYCLING 

4 hm mdMdiialpursuit; Mitsugi Sarudate (Japan) (N.R. 
4 min. 69.8 sec.) 

180 km Road Race:. Se Ryong (S. Korea) 

4000 at. Mam puntdt; Japan 

4000 m. indMdualpursuit: Mitsugi Sarudate (Japan) 


EQUESTRIAN 

Team championship: India 
IndMdueiEvent: Raghbir Singh (India) 

Tent Pegging Contest: Rupy B^rar (India) 

GOLF 

Team Event: India 

IndMdual Event: Lakshman Singh (India) 

gymnastics 

' Team Championships (Bodi Men end Women): China, 
Men's indMdual champiortship: Li Ning (China) 

Women's individual championship: Yong^n ((^hina) 
Horse Vault (Women): Li Cuiiing (China) 
irs (Women): Wu Jiani (China) 
w/n (Women): Wu Jiani (China) 

Choe Jong Sil (N. Korea) 
ncatus Events: 
un (China) 

China); Li Choi Hon (N. Korea); 

|l (N. Korea) and Li Ning (China) 
Ji (Japan) 

Noritoshi (Japan) 

tour events in the 
;e, 30 km from 



Orea 

H Man So (N. Korea) 

;k Jong Gii (S. Korea) 

Yuji Ogawa 

t); Mongolia 
lina) 

iai): Gil Man So (N. 

- pistol (te^): North Korea 
rra pistol (individual): Gil Man So (N. 

pistol (teem): China 
(indMdual): Wu Xiaoxuan (China) 
(team): China 
SWIMMING 

Men 

’reastyle: Peng Siong Ang (Singapore) (N.R.- 

^ie: William Wilson (Philippines) (N.R. 1 
sec.) 

Ikuhiro Terashita (Japan) 

1500 m. freestyle; Kimihiro Anzai (Japan) 
tOOm. backstroke: K. Ikeda (Japan) (N.R. 59.91 sec.) 
200 m. backstroke: Hidetoshi Takahashi (Japan) (N.R. 
2 min. 08.33 sec.) 

; 00 m. breaststroke; Runcheng Ye (CNna) 

200 m. breaststroke: Naritoshi Matsuda (Japan) 

100 m. butterfly; Taihel Saks (Japan) (N.R. 57.27 see.) 
200 m. butterfly: Taihel Saks (Japan) (N.R. 2 iWn, 
04.97 sec.) 

^)0m. individual medley: Zhongyi Li (China) 

400m. Individual medley: KeHchi Ohata (Japan) 
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4'X.IOO m. medley Relay: Japan (N.R. 3 min. 56.48 
sec.) 

4XJ00 m. freestyle Relay: China (N.R. 3 min. 33.74 
sec.) 

4X200 m. freestyle Relay: Japan 
Spring Board Diving: Kongzheng Li (China) 

Platform Diving: Hui Tong (China) (N.R. 645.45) 

Women 


62 kg.: Hirishi Kaneko (Japan) 

68 kg.: Buyanelger Bold (Mongolia) 
74 kg.: Md Hussein Mohebi (Iran) 
82 kg.: Zeveg Ouvchin (Mongolia) 
90 kg.: Md Hussein Mohebi (Iran) 
100 kg.: Sat Pal Singh (India) 

Over 100 kg.: Sukhte Sarai (Iran) 
YACHTING 


Kaori Yanase (Japan) (N.R. 57.88 


Kaori Yanase (Japan) (N.R. 2 min. 
Mika Saito (Japan) (N.R. 4 min. 25.72 


Naomi Sekido (Japan) (N.R. 9 


Youn Hee Choi (S. Korea) 


Youn Hee Choi (S. Korea) 


Hiroko Nagasaki (Japa 
Hiroko Nagasaki (Jap 


100 m. freestyle: 
sec.) 

200 m. freestyle: 

06.12 seb.) 

400m. freestyle: 
sec.) 

800 m. freestyle 
03.05 sec.) 

100 m. backstroke: 

min. 06.39) 

200 m. backstroke : 

min. 21.96) 

100m. breaststroke: 

200 m. breaststroke . 
min. 33.78) 

100m. butterfly: Takemi Ise (Japan) (N.R 
sec.) 

200 m. butterfly: Kiyomi Takahashi (Japan) 
200 m. individual medley: Youn Hee Choi 
(N.R. 2 min. 24.32 sec. 

400 m. medley: H. Kashmsu (Japan 
02.79 sec.) 

4X100 m. medley Relay: Japan 
sec.) 

4X100 m. freestyle Relay: Japa 
sec.) 

Spring Board Diving: Yihua Li ( 
points) 

Platform Diving: Wei Lu (Chins 
TABLE TENN 
Men’s singles: Xie Saike (China) 

Women's singles: Cao Yanhua ( 

Men's doubles: Hiroyuki Abe ai 
Women's doubles: Cao Yanhua 
Mixed doubles: Xie Saike and Dai 
Team Championships (Men and Womenp 
TENNIS 

Men's singles: Y uestedjo Tjjj 
Women's singles: Etsuko I 
Men's doubles: Kim Choo 
Korea) 

Woman's doubles: Shin Soon 
Korea) 

Mixed doubles: Kim Choo Ho and Shin 
Korea) 



Fireball Class: Farokh Tarapore and Zarir Karanjia (India) 
Enterprise Class: B. Avri and G. Avri (Pakistan) 

OK Dinghy: Khalid Akhtar (Pakistan) 

Wind Glider: T. ishiwata (Japan) • 

Medal Winriers in Other Games 
Basketball: 

South Korea 1; China 2. 
omen: China 1, South Korea 2. 
ball : Iraq 1; Kuwait 2; Saudi Arabia 3. 

II: China 1, Japan 2, South Korea 3. 


n: Pakistan 1; India 2; Malaysia 3. 
en: India 1, Singapore 2; Malaysia 3. 

Japan 1, China 2; South Korea 3. 
Women: China 1, Japan 2; South Korea 3. 
Water Polo: China 1; Japan 2, India 3. 



52 kg.: 
60 kg.: 
67.5 kg.: 
75 kg.: 
90 kg.: 
lODkg.: 

lift) 

110kg. : 


Over 110 kg. 


Talalel-el-Najjar (Syria) 
WRESTLING 


Highlights 

Athletes: Rabuan Pit of Malaysia 
jest runner among men when he streaked 
100 metres in 10.68 seconds, 
among women was claimed by Lydiq 
es who won the 100 metres in 11.95 

rs: The 10-event decathlon, a test 
ina, was won by Kanggiang Weng 
of 7,431 points. 

heptathlon for women, introduced 
s won by Petsu Ye of China with 

rfMen): Ang Peng Siong, Singa- 
rged the fastest swimmer of the 
etres freestyle in 53 seconds, a new 

Swimmer (Women): Kaon Yanase of Japan 
ecaree the spngl queen^^en she won the 100 metres 
' o ws ft e iaul i w i m ^ijw i i e of 57.80 seconds. 

/ImmWoMwMeet: Choi Youn Hee, 16- 
year-old South Korean school girl, emerged as the top 

” WASfANtaftMES;- sr woSf2'S5 

idual medley. 

_ _ _wer in Badminton: China replaced 

IndonesTa as the super-power in badminton when they 
bagged the men's and woman's crowns in the game. 

Hockey: India were drubbed and humiliated by 
Pakistan in the final of the men's hockey championship. The 
1 -7 defeat was the biggest-ever in the 24-year-old history 
of this prestigious competition, first played at Tokyo in 
1958. India had defeated Pakistan only once in the 
1966 Asian Games at Bangkok. 

Malaysia defeated Japan 3-0 to claim the bronze for 
the third time in succession. 

Samiullah captained the Pakistan tffam and Zafar 
Iqbal captained the Indian hockey team. 



WEIGHTLIFTING 

Kazushito Manabe (Japan) 

Chain Weigieng (China) 

Yao Jingyuan (China) 

Pakizeh Djam Ali (Iran) (N.R. 340 kg total lift) 
Ms Wenguang (China) 

Ahu Ji Young (S. Korea) (N.R. 347.5 kg total 


Ahu Hyo Jack (S. Korea) (N.R. 350 kg total lift) 


48 kg.: Takeshi Tobayashi (Japan) 

52 kg.: Toshio Asfcakura (Japan) 

57 kg.: Hideki Tomilyama (Japan) 

In women's hockey, introdiKsed for the first time in 

(Contd on page 407) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
ASSOCHAM: Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. 

IRRI: International Rice Research 
Institute. 

LIBOR: London Inter-Bank Offered 
Rate. 

NIO: National Institute of Oceano¬ 
graphy. 

PSLV: Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle. 

AWARDS 
Borlaug Award 

Dr Hari Krishna Jain, a leading agricul¬ 
tural scientist in the country and Director 
of the lARI (Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi), has been selected 
for the prestigious Borlaug Award for 
1981. 

The award, instituted by Coro¬ 
mandel Fertilisers Ltd of Andhra Pradesh 
in honour of the world-famous wheat 
scientist. Dr Norman Borlaug. is given 
annually to an Indian scientist for 
outstending contribution of agriculture 
and research. It carries a gold medal, 
a cash prize of Rs 10,000 and a 
citation. 

Ghalib Awards, 1S81 

For poetry: Ghulam RabbaniTaban. 
For Urdu prose: Ale Ahmed Surror. 
For Urdu drama: Maheshwar Dayal. 

For research in Urdu and Persian 
literature: Mohammed Ateeq Siddiqi 
{posthumously). 

Each award carries Rs 5,000 in 
cash, an insignia and a citation. 

Award for outstanding contribution 
to Third World 

The 1982 prize for outstanding con¬ 
tribution to Third World has been 
awarded to the International Rice 
Research Institute. 

The annuel prize which includes 
enawerdof4 100,000wnsestabSshed 
by the Third Work! Foundation for 
Social and Fconontie Studies. 


BOOKS 

Lace 

Written by 50-year-old woman Shirley 
Conran, is a 600-page best-seller novel 
which is broadly about the potential of 
female friendship, money and sex. 

The author who has been through 
two marriages, has two grown-up 
sons got an advance of one million 
pounds from the publisher for Lace. 
her first novel. 

DEFENCE 

Jaguars 

The last batch of Jaguar deep- 
penetrating strike aircraft has reach^ 
India. With this Britain has completed 
the supply of 40 Jaguars in fly-away 
condition to the Indian Air Force as 
contracted. 

Introduction of the Jaguar into 
the lAF began with the receipt of the 
first two aircraft in July 1979 which 
heralded a new era providing India's 
air arm with the long-awaited long- 
range strike capability. India had 
agreed to assemble and produce 45 
Jaguars. 

Meanwhile, the Lucknow division 
of HAL has designed and built very 
sophisticated rigs to check not only 
the airworthiness of the Jaguar aircraft 
but also to determine the wear and 
tear of its components. 

Exocet Missiles 

The way has now been cleared for 
India to buy the much-sought-after 
Exocet missiles from France. 

French sources point out the 
infrared heat-seeking and guided 
missiles mounted on Super Puma 
helicopter 2CX>0s wilt enable India to 
effectively nrteet any challenge from 
Pakistani F-16s and Exocets. India, 
however, is considering whether the 
acquisition of French Milan missile, 
which is being manufactured, in India 
and win be available for deployment in 


Twb'^to,f^wfir meet her ■ defeh^ ■' 
needs. Milan's effectiveness hSsblMn 
tested in the Iran-lraq war. The French 
are also satisfied by tests on Miians in 
the Egyptian war manoeuvres. 

LAW 

Companies winding-up proceed¬ 
ings 

A Constitution Bench of the Supreme 
Court of India held on December 11, 
by a majority 3 : 2, that the workmen 
employed in a company are entitled to 
appear and oppose a petition for the 
winding up of the company. 

It is a momentous verdict given 
by the highest Court of India uphcMing 
the right of workers to be heard in the 
winding up proceedings of a com¬ 
pany. The radical verdict belongs 
more in the realm of social reform 
than of traditional law and justice and 
reverses the earlier pronouncements 
of the Bombay and Madras High 
Courts which chose to go by a strictly 
juridical interpretation ^ the law. 

The majority judgement is based 
on the new concept that workers are 
not merely "vendors of toil, a purcha¬ 
sable and dispensable commodity" 
and owners of the capital are not the 
sole bearers of financial risk. Ac¬ 
cording to the verdict it is a myth to 
consider the capital of a company to 
be private as studies of flourishing 
private enterprises have shown that 
more than 90 per cent of the capital of 
business concerns is raised from public 
financial institutions and sources and 
thus the risk is spread over a vast 
segment of the community in which 
the owner of capital forms a small 
part. The judgement aptly puts it, 
"the owners of capital bear only a 
limited financial risk while labour 
contributed a major share of the 
product." 

The Supreme Court's verdict thus 
breaks new ground in the history of 
jurisprudence in this country inasmuch 
as it seeks to interpret old laws in the 
context of the new social and political 
milieu. 

OIL 

110 million tonnes Oil Reserves 

The total oil reserves of Oil India 
Limited have been put at around 110 
million tonnes. According to (he latest 
revised estimates, this represents a 
three-fold increase in the reserves, 
estimated at only 38 million tonnes in 
1959. 

Fresh discoveries of crude in the 
2040-sq. km mining lease in Upper 
Assam covering Nahorkatiya, Bogaj:^ 
and Moran wells made Oil India revise 
its gross ultimate recovery expeets- 
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tions. This includes production plus 
reserves. 

Oil India expects to maintain oil 
production from its fields at the rate of 
three million tonnes a year until 2000 
when the gross ultimate recovery will 
cross the 200-million-tonne mark. 

PERSONS 
Bhutto. Mrs Nusrat 

She is widow of former Pakistani 
Prime Minister, Zuifikar All Bhutto. 

Nusrat Bhutto, whose husband 
was deposed and executed in 1979, 
had been under house arrest in Pakistan 
until the military authorities allowed 
her in December last to leave for 
medical treatment in West Germany. 
She is reported to be suffering from 
lung cancer. 

Mrs Bhutto left Pakistan for 
Germany from where she is reported 
to have accepted an invitation from 
Reagan administration to pay visit to 
Washington as "official guest". 

Jain, Dr H.K. 

Dr Hari Krishna Jain, who has been 
awarded the pre^gious Boriaug Award 
for 1981, is Director of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute 
jl.A.R.I.). He is an outstanding and 
internationally recognised geneticist. 
The lARI, under his leadership, has 
become one of the world's largest 
research centres. Dr Jain's emphasis, 
according to the award committee, is 
on genetic reconstruction of crop 
plants in the country to make agriculture 
more productive. 

Kistiakowsky, Dr George 
Dr Kstiakowsky, who died on December 
8 , has been famous for his work on 
the development of the first atomic 
homb. He had later become a leading 
advocate of banning nuclear wea¬ 
pons. He was a prof^sor of Chemistry 
at Harvard. 

After witnessing the first nuclear 
explosion at Almagordo, New Mexico, 
on July 16, 1945, the professor was 
quoted as saying; "I am sure that at 
the end of the world in the last 
millisecond of the earth's existence 
the last human will see what we saw". 

Nakasone, Yaauhiro 

64-year-old new Prime Minister of 
Japan, frequently called by the Japanese 
media "a weather vane", is the leader 
of the ruling party's fourth faction 
with a following ^ only 50 in its 
parliamentary group. 

A former imperial navy lieutenant, 
Mr Nakasone had joined the home 
ministry after Japan's defeat in the 
World War II. But two years later at 
the age of 28, he joined the nation's 
conservative politics and got elected 


to the post-war parliament in 1947 
when Japan was still under American- 
led allied occupation. According to 
published accounts, he resented occu¬ 
pation and never quite overcame 
Japan's defeat. 

Mr Nakasone was bom in Takasaui, 
a town north of Tokyo, on May 27, 
1918, as the second son of a timber 
trader. 

Teller. Edward 

74-year-old Dr Teller, known as the 
"father of hydrogen bomb", is in the 
news as he is reported to be in Israel to 
advise the Government on building a 
nuclear reactor for peaceful pur¬ 
poses. 

He is a Hungarian-born Jew who 
worked on the secret Manhattan project 
that resulted in the development of 
Atomic Bomb in World War II. He 
developed the H-bomb in 1952. 

(Israel is not a signatory to the 
1963 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and does not permit international 
inspection of its Dimons reactor. It 
also has maintained official silence in 
respect of reports in foreign publications 
that it has developed or exploded 
atomic weapons. J 

Vinoba Bhave 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who died on 
November 15 at his Paramdham 
Ashram in Panaur at the age of 88, 
was father of the Sarvodaya and 
Bhoodan movement. 

A saint and stalwart from the 
generation of freedom fighters, Acharya 
Bhave was a true Gandhian. He 
devoted his entire life to the realisation 
of the Gandhian ideals to truth, non¬ 
violence and self-sacrifice. 

PLACES 

Bahaoli 

Is a village in Karnal district in Haryana 
State where preliminary work on the 
construction of the Rs 400 crore oil 
refinery has started. The refinery 
will have an annual capacity for proces¬ 
sing 60 lakh tonnes of crude oil. 

The two factors which weighted 
with the Government in favour of thd 
present site were the availability of 
1,200 acres of evacuee land and the 
nearness of the Western Yamuna Canal 
for the discharge of waste material. 

Brezhnev City 

The Star City, the home of cosmonauts 
where two Indians are being trained, 
is to be named after Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev, late President of the Soviet 
Union. The Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has decided to attach Mr 
Brezhnev's name to more than 20 
places, factories and institutions. 


Heala 

It is an obscure village in the tribal belt 
of south Bihar, where a 100-tonne 
per day mini-cement plant—the first 
of its kind in India—has come up. The 
place is humming with activity. 

The plant based on vertical shaft 
kiln technology developed by the 
Cement Research Institute of India 
(CRI) went into production in December 
last. • 

PROJECTS ♦ 

Underwater tunnel to link Europe 
and Africa 

Prospects for a tunnel linking Europe 
and Africa under the Straits of Gibraltar 
within the next decade have emerged 
at an international seminar. 

After two years of studies of the 
geological, seismologicat. topographical 
and economic aspects of such a link, a 
joint committee of Spanish and 
Moroccan experts have presented a 
report with a complete blueprint for 
the tunnel's construction. 

The Plan calls for an S-shaped 
system of three tunnels—one for rail 
and two for automobile traffic—that 
would link Punta Paloma in Spain with 
Altares, Morocco, north-east of 
Tangier. 

SPACE RESEARCH 
New Space Endurance Record 

Soviet cosmonauts Anatoly Berezovoy 
and Valentin Lebedev returned to 
earth on December 10 after setting a 
space endurance record of 211 days. 

Lt Col Berezovoy and engineer 
Lebedev, both 40, had blasted of from 
earth on May 13,1982 to become the 
first occupants of Salyut-7, launched 
just three weeks earlier. 

The previous space endurance 
record of 185 days was established 
by Soviet cosmonauts Leonid Popov 
and Valery Ryumin in October, 1980. 

The two cosmonauts aboard 
Salyut-7 fulfilled a broad programme 
of experiments. They took some 
20,000 photographs of the earth's 
surface, invaluable for study fpr natural 
resources. They also studied steller 
constellations, smelted semiconductors 
and carried out medical-biological 
experiments. 

During their flight .some other 
Soviet Cosmonauts and a French 
cosmonaut joined them. One more 
Sovtet woman Savitskaya, also suc- 
ceMfully made flight in Salyut'7 space 
station with the paiw 

Berea»voy and Lebedev f»v8 been 
awarded the Soviet Union's highest 
honour after their return from the 
spaceffight. 
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improve Your Word Power 

Meaning of seiected words used in this issue. 

The number in italics signifies the page number on which the word 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number. 


ductile; yialdtng; mansgdab^. ' 

4W0i 

poetalate; entreat; 8p^t;pre> 
suppose; aaaume. . 375(3) 

precedence; lead; priority; 
supremacy; advantage; superiority; 
pre-eminence. 3^(2) 

prime facie: on the first view ; 
at first sight. 372(1) 

rancour: malice; spite; spleen; 
hatred; bitterness; grudge; animosity; 
malignity; animus; venom. 379(2} 


abominable: odious; hateful, 
horrid, damnable; detestable; accur¬ 
sed ; offensive; abnoxious; foul; vile, 
disgusting, repulsive; shocking. 

376(2) 

adamant; a vaguely imagined 
very hard substance. 392(1) 

agrarian; relating to land, or 
its management or distribution. 

376 ^ 3 ; 

anathema: imprecation; curse, 
denunciation, malediction, ban; ex- 
communication. 376(1) 

apathy; unfeelingness; cold¬ 
ness, insensibility; indifference. 

384(3) 

arrogant: disdainful; proud; 
haughty. 375(1) 

aspirations: ambition; longing, 
desire, hope; craving, yearning, 
eagerness; effort; aim. 378(2) 

assiduous: industrious; sedu¬ 
lous, diligent. 386(3) 

atrocious; nefarious, monst¬ 
rous, enormous; heinous, shameful, 
cruel, flagitious; infamous, diaboli¬ 
cal, horrible; outrageous, vile. 

334 ^;^ 

balkanise: to reduce to the 
condition of. the Balkan countries, 
where hostile nationalities are or were 
mixed together. 378(2) 

bower: recess; arbour, alcove; 
summer-house. 386(1) 

chauvinism; an absurdly extra- 


malicious : spiteful, malignant. 

384(3) 

millennium: a thousand years; 
the thousand years after the second 
coming of Christ; a coming of golden 
age. 386(1) 

moribund: about to die, in a 
dying state. 372(2) 

nemesis: (myth) the Greek 
goddess of retribution, retributive 
justice. 383(3) 

opiate: narcotic, sedative, 
anodyne. 386(3) 

parochialism: a system of local 
government which makes the parish 
the unit, provincialism, narrowness 
of-View. 378(3) 

penury: want; indigence, 
poverty, privation, destitution, ne¬ 
cessity. 386(2) 

permeate: to pass through the 
pores of; to penetrate and fill the 
pores of, to pervate, to saturate. 

375(3) 

persistent: persevering, tena¬ 
cious , determined; constant, resolved, 
steadfast, stubborn; dogged; 
obstinate—noun persistence. 

384(1) 

pliant: flexible, soft, facile, 

ASIAN GAMES 
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retribute: to give in return; 
to give in return for. 386(2) 

roseate: blushing; hopeful; 
flushed; red, rosy; rubicund; bloom¬ 
ing. 386(1) 

rustic: countryman; peasant; 
hodge; clown, yokel; clod; lout. 

386(3) 

serene: calm; tranquil; un¬ 
ruffled, undisturbed; peaceful, quiet; 
placid—noun serenity. 376(3) 

sham: counterfeit, pretend; 
simulate, feign. 375(2) 

sporadic: separate, scattered; 
infrequent; dispersed. 415(2) 

squib: a paper tube filled with 
combustibles, thrown up into the air 
burning and bursting; a petty 
lampoon. 355(1) 

subtle: clever; crafty; in 
genious, shrewd, smart; Machiavel¬ 
lian, acute; arch; keen, deep; sly; 
sophistical. 355(2) 

surrogate: representative; 

proxy, deputy; substitute, delegate. 

383(3) 

tour-de-force: a feat of strength 
or skill. 385(2) 

tripos: a Cambridge honours 
examination, the Kst of successful 
candidates in it, {obsolete) tripod. 

372(3) 


vagant pride in one’s country; with a 
corresponding contempt for foreign 
nations—noun chauvinist. 378(1) 

derisive: mocking, ridiculing; 
laughing; 375(1) 

famish: exhaust; hunger, 
starve. 379(2) 

incense: enrage; provoke; gsH; 
inflame; rouse; excite; exasperate; 
madden; enkindle. 336(2) 

incumbent: resting; reclining; 
leaning. 410(3) 

Intrepid: brave; dauntless; 
gallant; daring; valiant; heroic; 
coure^us; bold; fearless; undis¬ 
mayed. 3&K1) 


the Asian Games, India bagged the gold medal defeating 
Singapore by 3-0 in their last match in the six-nation round 
robin league. The Indian team was captained by Eliza 
Nelson. 

Malaysia won the bronze medal. 

Wrestling: Iran emerged as the best wrestling 
country in Asia, aggregating 41 points, only a point 
behind Japan, while India finished third. 

Qymnestics: Li Ning of China won the gold in 
men's individual championship. In woman's section, 
Yongyan, alsd of China, won the individual championship. 

In men's individual apparatus events on Side horse, 
three gymnasts, 2Saoping and Li Ning of Chins and Li Choi 
Hon of North Korea wpn a gold medal each. . , 

Choe Jong Sil of Nwtii Kotm won a gold mMaiin 
Floor Exercises. 
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Appointments Etc. 


Appointed, Elected Etc. 

Garret Fitzgerald: He has been 
designated new Prime Minister of the 
Irish Republic. 

Yasuhiro Nakasone: Elected 
Prime Minister of Japan. He succeeds 
Mr Zenko Suzuki. 

Ramiz Alia: He has become 
Albania's Head of State replacing Mr 
Haxhi Lleshi who served as Albania's 
Head of State for 29 years. 

G. Aliev: a newly-appointed full- 
fledged member of the Soviet Politburo, 
has been appointed First Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union. 

Bhagirath La! Das: The Indian 
Ambassador to the General Agreement 
onTariffs and Trade (GATT), has been 
elected President of the contracting 
parties to the accord for 1983. 

Rafeauddin Ahmed: of Pakistan, 
has been promoted U.N. Under-Secre¬ 
tary General, a rank only second to 
Secretary-General in the regular 
hierarchy. 

H. C. Sarin: one of India's distin¬ 
guished civil servants, has been appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador to Nepal. 

Miss Arundhati Ghose: She has 
been appointed India's first woman 
ambasKidor to South Korea. 

R.N. Mahadevan: Director in the 
Press Information Bureau, has been 
appointed as Registrar of Newspapers 
for India. 

Oistlnguished Visitors 

Francois Mitterrand: President 
of France. 

Hosni Mubarak: President of 
Egypt. 

BohumU Urban: Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Trade. 

Sir Frank Cooper: Permanent 
Under Secretary for Defence of the 
United Kingdom. 

Reeigned 

Mamual Uffoa: Prime Minister 
of Peru. 

OM 

K.P.S Menon: a distinguished 
diplomat and writer. 

Mrs 'Gartrude Emerson Sen : an 
eminent journalist and Mstorfan. She 
was widow Of Or Boshi Sen, a weli- 
known agriculturiri sdentisL She was 
93. 


Mrs Shanno Devi: a veteran 
freedom fighter and a former Speaker 
of the Haryana Vidhan Sabha. She 
was 82. 


NOVEMBER 

22—U.S. plans massive deployment 
of MX missiles. 

27— Francois Mitterrand, President 
of France visits India. 

—India and France sign an agree¬ 
ment on the supply of nuclear 
fuel for the Tarapur atomic power 
plant within the framework of 
1963 Indo-U.S. Pact. 

28— Pakistan refuses to accept delivery 
of F-16 without sophisticated 
electronic gadgets. 

—Way cleared for India to buy the 
much-sought-after Exocet mis¬ 
siles from France. 

DECEMBER 

1 —The Egyptian President, Mr Hosni 
Mubarak, visits India to clear the 
decks for the revival of close 
bilateral relations. 

—U.S.A. finally agree on delivery 
of F-16 to Pakistan with elec¬ 
tronic gadgets. 

2—A peaceful bandh observed in 
Assam. 

4— Five MPs and 9 MLAs of Gujarat 
decide to quit Congress (I). 

—China adopts new Constitution— 
the fourth since the founding of 
the people's republic in 
1949. (The new Constitution 
will restore the office of Head of 
State after a little over six years). 

—Curtain rung down on the 16- 
day Ninth Asian Games. 

5— Centre decides to hold the Assam 
poll on Feb. 12. 

—Pakistan ^ts the F-16 fighter 
aircraft with the latest avionics 
and air-to-air side-winder missiles. 

6— Assam talks put off Indirfinitelv. 

9—Coup bid in Surinam foiled. 

10—Defence steps not to be stacken- 


ese journalist and disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was 81. 

Bishnu Dey: a literary luminary 
and Jnanpith award-winner. He was 
72. 

Dr George B. Kistmkowsky: who 
worked on the development of the 
first atomic bomb and later became a 
leading advocate of banning nuclear 
weapons. He was 82. He was a 
professor of Chemistry at Harvard 
University. ^ 


ed, says Mrs Gandhi. 

—Zia calls for new U.S. approach 
to India, Pak. 

—Akali Dal meet ends in a dead¬ 
lock. 

11 —The UN General Assembly adopts 
four resolutions on PLO to pro¬ 
mote establishment of a Pales¬ 
tinian state .on territory now 
occupied by Israel. 

—The Supreme Court gives a 3-2 
verdict on companies winding 
up proceedings holding that the 
workmen employed in a com¬ 
pany are no longer "ciphers" and 
are entitled to appear and oppose 
a petition for the winding up of 
the company. 

13— Congress (A), led by Mr A.K. 
Antony, one time critic of Mrs 
Gandhi, ceases to exist following 
its merger with the Congress (I). 

14— The UN General Assembly calls 
for N-arms freeze. 

—Riots in Baroda; 9 killed; army 
called out. 

—1082 dead in North Yemen earth¬ 
quake. 

18— Safeguards for the Tarapur nuclear 
plant would continue at the same 
level under the arrangements made 
between India, the U.S.A. and 
France till 1993, according to 
the Director General of the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), Dr Hans Blix. 

19— India getting "Milan" anti-tank 
missiles considered to be among 
the most advantjUd in the world. 

-^Lebanon, Israel agree on a frame¬ 
work for negotiating the with¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from 
Lebanon. 


Promode Dasguptd: a member 


Ranbir Singh: Noted Urdu jour- 


of the C.P.(M) Politburo and Secretai^ nalist and founder ^itor of Milap. He 
of the part/s West Bengal unit. He yygg 75 

Ha ChandJoshi: renowned Hindi 
“Shanti" Tseng: a famous Chin- novelist. 
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chase of legislators by giving them 
Ministerships and other seats of power 
and patronage. By such defections 
the party manac^ to form fairly 
stable ministries in Haryana and other 
States. The blatant sacrifice of princi¬ 
ples, done presumably with the Prime 
Minister's consent, brought the party 
much discredit, but her effort was to 
seize power in as many States as 
possible, especially becaise she wanted 
to ensure a comfortable majority for 
Giani Zail Singh in the one-sided 
Presidential election which was held 
in July. Giani Zail Singh was elected 
President by a huge majority, the 
only Opposition candidate, Mr H.R. 
Khanna, a former Judge of the Sup¬ 
reme Court, offering only token 
opposition. The Giani is believed to 
have been chosen because of his 
deep loyalty to Mrs Gandhi and also 
because she was keen on having a 
pliant, obedient and fully cooperative 
incumbent in Rashtrapati Bhavan to 
meet all eventualities. 


INDIA TODAY: MAJOR EVENTS IN A NUTSHELL. 

Important Events in Detail ' Presidential Election— Cabinet Reshuffle— Assembly Elec¬ 
tions, 1982—Congress (1) wins Rajya Sabha Poll—Mrs Gsndhrs Visit to the U.S.A— 
Union Budget 1982-83—Tragedy in Kashmir Valley—Pact on N.-Fuel with Franca— 
Indie-Russia Understanding—Agreement with 3 Countries—New India-Bangladesh 
Pact—India's New Space Ventura—INSAT-IA Fails—Scheme for Reservations—No 
More Overdrafts—Unsuccessful Hiiacking Bid—Antarctica Triumph—Non-Aligned 
Summit in March. 


By following the same technique 
of luring Independent M.L.A.s to 
facilitate the formation of Ministries, 
the Congress (I) was able to seize 
power in Nagaland where elections 
were held on November 10. * A seven- 
member Congress (I) Ministry headed 
by Mr S.C. Jamir was sworn in at 
Kohima on November 17, after ad- 


INDIA TODAY 

Major Events in a Nutshell 


Paradoxes and Power Strategy 

The year 1982 was quite eventful for 
India, with a mini-general election, 
formation of ministries in many States, 
Cabinet reshuffles at the Centre and 
frequently in the States to ensure 
stability, the Prime Minister's frequent 
tours within the country and her trips 
abroad, notably to the U.S.A. in July- 
August and to the Soviet Union in 
September. The internal tours were 
dedgned to put her party, the Congress 
(I), in proper shape and were neces¬ 
sitated by the frequent squabbles 
among the State leaders, which have 
creat^ a sorry mess in the organisa¬ 
tion. Many of her internal policies 
have proved disastrous for the nation. 
And yet she is known to be indis¬ 
pensable. 

The foreign tours to the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union were meant to 
build bridges with the Super Powers 
and remove misunderstandings on 
various counts that had marred cor¬ 


diality. The U.S. trip brought only 
limited gains, though Mrs Gandhi 
claimed that she had been able to 
project a better image of India and 
also create an appropriate climate for 
understanding, apart from facilitating 
a better appreciation of each other's 
policy postures. One of the much 
pubficised "gainsf' of the tour, however, 
proved abortive because the formula 
for nuclear fuel supplies to be made 
by France misfired as a result of the 
latter's insistence on a "perpetuity 
clause" which would have been humi¬ 
liating for India. Three months later 
France was reported to have softened 
its stand and an agreement on nuclear 
fuel for Tarapur seemed highly pro¬ 
bable. The Soviet visit heipkl to 
affirm the ol^ Indo-Soviet friendship 
and to reiterate the common and 
well-known stand of the two countries 
on many international issues. 

The elections to many State As¬ 
semblies held in May brought much 
success to the Congress jij, though 
in several cases the dissidents, who 
fought independently on being denied 
the Congress ticket, defeated the 
official party candidates. Then fol¬ 
lowed considerable and highly scan¬ 
dalous political horse-trading—pur- 


mitting several Independents in the 
party on promise of adequate 
rewards. 

Earlier, on September 2, Mrs 
Gandhi reshuffled her own Cabinet, 
changing the portfolios of several 
Ministers and appointing some new 
ones in junior positions, raising the 
total strength of the Central Ministry 
to 61. As usual, she sprang many 
sbrprises and proved the forecasts 
wrong. 

During the past year India entered 
into agreements with several countries 
for economic, technical and cultural 
cooperation, notably with West Ger¬ 
many, France, Iran, Japan, and on a 
few issues with Pakistan. Further 
promotion of exports was also assured 
in a bid to boost Indian industry and 
shorten the gap in the country's 
balance of payments. 

A provisional agreement over the 
sharing of Gangs waters was reached 
with Bangladesh following the visit of 
Gen Ershad, the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, to Delhi early in Oc¬ 
tober. Understandings were also 
reached on certain other issues, 
including the Tin Bighs area, diough 
the basio problem pTa final treaty on 
Farakka and the (^nga waters was 
deferred for the time bcrtng until 
further studies were made of die 
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water supply position. Bangladesh 
still wants to involve Nepal in the 
talks. 

Sheikh Atxlullah's death cast a 
gloom over the Kashmir Valley in 
particular and in the country generally. 
Fortunately, the succession was 
smooth, because of the Sheikh's 
foresight in fixing up well in time his 
eon. Dr FarcKX) Abdullah, as party 
leader and his true successor. The 
new Chief Minister has assured full 
cooperation with India in all matters. 

The economic picture was none 
too bright, with prices threatening to 
go out of control in the latter part of 
the year, inflation emerging again, 
and ^e inability to achieve the targets 
in power and industrial production in 
many areas, together with the ^neral 
failure of the over-ambitious Sixth 
Plan which has turned out to be a 
non-event widt very little public interest 
in its execution. 

While little progress wa’s made 
with China in the settlement of the 
20 -year-old border dispute, a better 
climate for India-Pakistan amity fol¬ 
lowing President Zia-ul-Haque's short 
visit to Delhi on November 1. 

India has undertaken to host the 
next Non-aligned summit from March 
7 to 11 following the inability <?f Iraq 
to hold the session in view of the 
dislocation caused by the war with 
Iran. 


Important Events 
in Detail 


Presidential Election 
Giani Zail Singh won by a massive 
margin the country's seventh Presi¬ 
dential election held on July 12 when 
about 750 M.P.s and 3,695 M.L.A.S, 
constituting 99 per cent of the special 
electoral college, cast their votes. Mr 
H.R. Khanna, the Opposition parties' 
candidate, could offer only a symbolic 
fight because the battle was unequal 
right from the very beginning and the 
former Union Home Minister's victory 
was a foregone conclusion. 

in Parliament the Congress (I) 
had 334,000 votes against the oppo¬ 
sition's estimated 110,000. There 
are in all 774 M.P.s each with a 
voting value of 702, calculated on 
the basts of the population the iegisla- 
ture represents. The total approxi¬ 
mate value of die votes in the States 
was as follows: Andhra Prade^ 
48,000; Bihar 56,000; Gujarat 
26,000; Haryana 10,000; Himachal 
Pradesh 3,000; Kerala 2f,000; 
Kashmir 6,000; Karnataka 31,000; 


M.P. 41,000; Orissa 21,000; Rajas¬ 
than 25,000; Tamil Nadu 41,000; 
U.P. 88,000; West Bengal 44,000. 
Most of them, except in West Bengal, 
were cast for Giani Zail Singh. 

In an implied reference to doubts 
expressed by some Opposition leaders 
about his capability to hold the highest 
office in the country, Mr Zail Singh 
said he was not the first nominee of 
Mrs Gandhi for the Presidenf s post. 

Cabinet Reshuffle 
Mrs Gandhi's sweeping Cabinet 
changes, made on September 2, had 
the usual element of surprise, although 
a reshuffle had been expected for 
many months. The Prime Minister 
changed the portfolios of seven senior 
Ministers and seven junior Ministers 
and inducted five new Ministers of 
State and tliree Deputy Ministers. 
This raised the total strength of the 
Council of Ministers from 55 to 61. 

Among the Cabinet Ministers, 
Mr P.C. Sethi was moved to Home, 
MrA.P. Sharma to Communications, 
Mr C.M. Stephen to Transport and 
Shipping, Mr Virendra Patil to Labour, 
Mr Vasant Sathe to Chemicals and 
Fertilisers, and Mr Abdul Ghani Khan 
Chaudhury to Railways. 

Petroleum was made part of the 
Energy Ministry. Chemicals and Fer¬ 
tilisers was made into a separate 
department under the charge of Mr 
Vasant Sathe. The Coal Department 
was added to the Ministry of Indus¬ 
try. Tourism and Civil Aviation were 
split and placed under two different 
Ministers of State. 

Two now departments were 
created—Department of Sports under 
Mr Bute Singh, who also looks after 
Supplies, and the Department of Non- 
conventional Sources of Energy in 
the Ministry of Energy. Mr C.P.N. 
Singh was put in charge of this 
department. He also looks after 
Electronics, Ecology and Ocean Deve¬ 
lopment. The Department of En¬ 
vironment has been renamed the 
Department of Ecology. A new 
Deputy Minister, Mr Digvijay Singh, 
will look after it. 

The portfolios of the new Minis¬ 
ters of State are; Mr H.K.L. Bhagat 
(Works, Housing and Parliamentary 
Affairs); Mr N.K.P. Salve holds inde¬ 
pendent charge of Information and 
Broadcasting; Mr S.S.B. Pattabhi 
Rama Rao (Finance); Mr Ramachandra 
Rath (Chemicals and Fertilisers) and 
Mr Virbhadra Singh (Industry). The 
New Deputy Ministers, besides Mr 
Digvijay Sngh, ere Mr Ghuiam Nabi 
Azad (Law, Justice and Company 
Affairs), and Mr A^ok Q^iot 
(Tourism). 


On Sapttmber 6 tfiere was an¬ 
other, but minor, reitHiffla cf portfeSoe, 
MrP. Shiv Shankar was put in charge 
of Coal also; Mr Gargi Shankar Miahra 
was the new Minister in charge of 
Energy; Mr Kalpnath Rai also haixfles 
industry as Deputy Minister. On 
September 11 Mrs Gandhi inducted 
Mrs Mohsina KkJwai as a Minister of 
State, taking the strengdi of the 
Union Council of Ministers to 61. 

Assembly Elections, 1982 
The elections to four state Assem¬ 
blies—West Bengal, Kerala, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh—and se^wrai 
bye-elections to the Lok Sabha and 
certain other State Assemblies held 
on May 19, amounted to a mini¬ 
general election because over 5 crore 
voters were involved. Both the 
prestige and credibility of the ruling 
party, the Congress (I), were at 
stake. The number of contestants 
of various political parties and also of 
the growing tribe of Independents 
was unusually large. Many of those 
who were denied the Congress (I) 
ticket became rebels and fought the 
election as Independents. The official 
estimate of the cost of the elections 
was Rs 10 crore, but according to 
reports, the total expenditure, including 
that incurred by the candidates, was 
over Rs 20 crore. 

In West Bengal the C.P. (M) was 
returned to power with a comfortable 
majority (total seats 294, Left Front 
238, Congress (I) 49, Congress (S) 
4, others 3). The Congress (I) im¬ 
proved its previous performance in 
that State (it had 24 seats in the 
dissolved Assembly). In Kerala the 
Congress (l)-dominated United Demo¬ 
cratic Front (UNF) secured a narrow 
overall majority in the 140-member 
House (77 seats, against Leftist Fronts 
63). The State thus has a UDF 
Ministry again, the C.P.I. and the 
C.P.M. having to remain content with 
an overall minority of seats. In 
Haryana the Congress (I) received a 
setback, managing to get only 36 
seats and emerging as the larMSt 
single group, though the Lok Dal- 
B J.P. aliiance, with the assured support 
of a few Independents, claimed a 
majority. 

In Himachal Pradesh also the 
Congress (I) could get only a marginal 
maj^ty, with the Opposition— 
B.J.P.—close behind. The party 
position was; Congress (I) 34, BJ.P. 
28, Janata 2. The balance In both 
Haryana and Himachal appeared pre¬ 
carious, but in both States the Con{K«8s 
(I) leaders managed to swell their 
party ranks, in Haryana the ruling 
party's strength rose to 52.‘ 
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; CongrMS (i) Wins R^V* Sabha 
Poll 

Despite cross-voting in two States in 
the final round, the Congress (I) 
emerged with e marginal gain in the 
Rsjya Sabha biennial elections, com¬ 
pleted at the end of March, by 
capturing 47 seats from 14 States, 
against the retirement of 46 party 
members. With this tally, the party's 
strength went up to 120 in the Upper 
House which has an effective strength 
of 234 at present. 

The Congress (I) held its own in 
U.P., notwithstanding predictions of 
cross-voting. The Lok Dal and the 
C.P.I. (M) won three seats each, 
followed by the B.J.P. and the C.P.I. 
with two seats each. The Congress 
(S), the Akali Dal (L), the Janata 
Party, the Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference and the Forward Bloc 
got one seat each, the last seat going 
to an Independent. 

Mrs Qandhfs visit to the U.S.A. 
During her second visit to the U.S.A. 
at the end of July after an interval of 
11 years Mrs Gandhi was able to 
establish closer ties with the U.S.A., 
remove certain misunderstandings, 
improve India's image in "the country 
of the dollar" with which there have 
been, and still are, some differences 
on basic issues, such as supply of 
arms to Pakistan. A new beginning 
was believed to have been made in 
the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries—the world's largest democra¬ 
cies. However, a closer analysis 
indicated that, apart from image¬ 
bidding and promoting public relations, 
the concrete gains from her 8-day 
trip to the U.S.A. were not substantial. 
An immediate gain was supposed to 
be the new formula for suppling 
French nuclear fuel to keep the Tarapur 
plant running. But later the plan 
seemed to have run into difficulties. 

Mrs Gandhi met Mr Ronald 
Reagan, the U.S. Presdent, for about 
85 minutes on July 29. She said 
after the talks that she had succeeded 
In making the U.S. Government see 
India as a truly non-aligned country. 
India and the U.S. stilt have differences 
on foreign policy issues, but each 
country follows a certain line in the 
context of the geographical location, 
historical experience and other fac¬ 
tors. India sought better relations 
with the U.S.A. but not at the cost of 
her ties with the Soviet Union or any 
other country. 

Union Budget 1982-83 
Combining a bitter dose of taxes (to 
yield fto 536 erore) with some conces- 
siorfe to income tax payees and 
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industrialists, Mr Pranab Mukherjee, 
the Finance Minister, presented his 
maiden budget (for 1982-83) on 
February 27. The budget left an 
uncovered deficit of Rs 1365 crore 
(which was much smaller than the 
1981-82 gap) after taking credit for 
Rs 250 crore as receipts from new 
Capital Investment Bonds. 

Among the concessions were: In 
direct taxes, exemption from Income 
Tax of the leave encashment benefit 
to employees on retirement; raising 
of the ceiling from Rs 3,000 to Rs 
4,0(X) of income from investments in 
bank deposits, shares in Indian com¬ 
panies and other specified financial 
assets; raising of the standard deduc¬ 
tions for salaried taxpayers from 20% 
to 25% (up to a maximum of Rs 
5,(X)0) and liberalization of the scheme 
of deductions for long-term savings. 

As a measure of relief to the 
middle and poorer section of society, 
the Finance Minister announced con¬ 
cessions on articles of special interest 
to these sections. The rate for printed 
postcards, letter cards, and envelopes 
of the lowest weight slab were rais^. 
There was a scheme of excise duty 
concessions for increased production 
of goods. The overall budgetary gap 
at the existing rate of taxation was 
Rs 2,085 crore. The total receipts 
for 1982-83 were estimated at Rs 
27,134 crore and total expenditure 
at Rs 29,219 crore. 

Bs 5,100 crore for Defence: 
India is now spending, on an average, 
Rs 14 crore a day on defence. The 
estimated defence expenditure for 
1982-83 is Rs 5,100 crore (the 
estimate has since risen to Rs 5,500 
crore) as against Rs 4,600 crore in 
1981-82—an increase of over Rs 
500 crore in a year. The army, as 
usual, got the lion's share—Rs 2,920 
crore—as against Rs 1,143 crore for 
the Air Force, and Rs 400 crore for 
the Navy. 

Tragedy in Kashmir Valley 

With the death of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, the Chief Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir and widely hailed as the 
"Lion of Kashmir" on September 8; 
another Titan of the Indian freedom 
struggle passed away, plunging the 
Kashmir Valley in particular into deep 
gloom. The Sheikh was a unique 
leader who was a nationalist at heart 
in spite of his occasional outpourings 
which made him appear as an advocate 
of the cause of Kashntiri Muslims. He 
was referred to as a secular leader 
but one who was not willing to accept 
a subordinate or subservient position; 
he was a proud Kashmiri defermined 
to fight for the cause of his State and 


its people. 

In 1975 he once again became 
the Chief Minister of J. & K. after long 
years of wilderness and imprisonment 
following an agreement with the Central 
Government. Since then, there had 
been several occasions for a clash 
between the Sheikh and the CongrMS 
(I), but somehow the differences were 
papered over. 

The Sheikh's son. Dr Farooq Ab¬ 
dullah, was sworn in as Acting Chief 
Minister. At a special meeting of the 
J. & K. National Conference LegMature 
Party held on September 11, Dr 
Abdullah was unanimously elected 
leader. He affirmed tiie State's ties 
with India. The succession was thus 
smooth. 

Pact on N.-Fuei with .France 
France was reported on November 6 
to be having second thoughts and to 
have dropped the "perpetuity and 
pursuif' safeguards for the supply of 
nuclear fuel for the Tarapur atomic 
power plant, clearing the way for an 
agreement within the framework of 
the 1963 Indo-U.S. agreement. The 
earlier French stand insisting on 
inclusion of the "perpetuity andpursuit" 
clauses had been a major hurdle in 
reaching an agreement. 

The decision about France be¬ 
coming an alternative supplier of low 
enrich^ uranium for Tarapur was 
taken during the Prime Minister's 
visit to Washington in July. The 
proposal initially came from the U.S. 
The French side is understood to 
have resiled from its stand on the 
"pursuit and perpetuity" clauses after 
it was convinced that India would 
finalise the deal only within the 
framework of the Indo-U.S. nuclear 
agreement. Inscribing a "pursuif' 
clause would have meant ^at the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
could apply the safeguards—to prevent 
the use of the fuel fw the manufacture 
of nuclear bomb—not only to Tarapur 
but any other plant using its by¬ 
products. A "perpetuity" clause would 
have the effect of the IAEA applying 
these safeguards even after the expiry 
of the Indo-U.S. agreement in 1993. 

Under the original 1963 agree¬ 
ment it was provided that the safe¬ 
guards would be administered by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. In 
1971, India and the U.S. transferred 
the responsibility to the IAEA by 
mutual agreement. In 1974, India 
assured tiie U.S. that it would not 
transfer material from Tarapur to any 
other plant. 

fhdie-RuMia Underetsnding 
In a joint communique issued after 
Mrs Indira Gandhi's six-day visit to 
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the Soviet Union, which ended on 
September 28, the two countries 
reaffirmed their friendship. They 
expressed anxiety over the worsening 
international situation, called for 
immediate suspension of all nuclear 
weapons tests and urged nuclear 
weapons States to take urgent mea- 
spres towards general and complete 
disarmament, especially nuclear 
disarmament. 

The declaration, signed by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and (the late) 
President Leonid Brezhnev, took note 
of the Soviet commitment not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons and 
underlined this as an important step 
towards a complete ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons. The declaration 
reaffirmed that the Indo-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship Treaty symbolises the two coun¬ 
tries' commitment to international 
peace and detente and was a shining 
example of peaceful co-existence of 
States with different socio-economic 
systems. 

While expressing satisfaction at 
the effectiveness of their multi-faceted 
cooperation the two countries agreed 
to further enlarge their cooperation 
in the fields of economy, trade, science 
and technology. Trade is to be 
increased by one and a half to two 
times by 1986. There is scope for 
expanding their cooperation in several 
key areas of science and technology. 

The declaration did not mention 
Afghanistan by name but referred to 
the continuation of "hotbeds of tension 
in South-West Asia." It calls upon 
the countries of the region to expedi¬ 
tiously terminate armed conflicts and 
demanded a political solution paying 
full respect to the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity 
and non-aligned status of the countries 
of the region. They reiterated their 
opposition to all forms of outside 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Asian countries. 

Referring to the dangerous situa¬ 
tion in the Indian Ocean, the two 
countries called for dismantling of all 
foreign military and naval bases in the 
ares and preventing creation of new 
bases. Russia offered to build a 


witich combines in it greater ftepower 
and interceptibility. According to 
Indian defence sources, the MIG-27, 
which forms part of the Russian 
strike force, would gradually replace 
MfG-21 that currently constitutes the 
attack and defence arms of the Indian 
Air Force, besides the MiG-23 and 
the British manufactured deep pene¬ 
tration strike aircraft, the Jaguar. 

India has been offered the tech¬ 
nical know-how of MIG-27 and it is 
expected to produce the aircraft under 
licence from the Soviet Union. The 
MIG-27 is rated as orw of the most 
sophisticated fighter interceptors In 
the world by NATO as well as other 
Western countrtes. India already has 
three versions of the MIG—the fighter 
interceptor MIG-21 and MIG-23 res¬ 
pectively, and the high-altitude recon¬ 
naissance MIG-25. 

Agreement with 3 Countries 
In the last week of August and 
beginning of September, India signed 
agreements for economic and tech¬ 
nological co-operation with three 
countries—Iran, West Germany and 
Japan. 

India and Iran signed a memo¬ 
randum of urKferstandii^ to co-operate 
in wide-ranging sectors, as well as to 
increase trade and industrial collabo¬ 
ration with each other. 

It was agreed that Iran would 
identify and intimate specific areas 
and items in which it would need 
technical knowhow from India. It 
indicated tentativeiy areas such as 
development of water resources, 
manufacture of steel, agricultural 
machinery and implements, deve¬ 
lopment of small-scale industry in the 
rural areas and paper machinery. 

Indo-German CoHiperation: Pos¬ 
sibilities of Indo-German co-operation 
in making available the benefits of 
space technology to developing coun¬ 
ts emerged from the Unit^ Nations 
Conference on exploration and peaceful 
uses of outer space in Vienna. Dr 
Wolfgang Hasans Lever, Vice-Chairman 
of the German Aerospace Research 
Establishment (DFVLR), said in Bonn 


88 . The sotelitts, c«llsd ''MBOS". 
will be fabrfcstod in the woriohOMbf 
DFVLR and ISRO. 

fitct with Japan: Expressing 
their satisfection over the development 
of economic co-operative relations 
between the two countries, India and 
Japan noted with confidence that the 
economic and bu^ness environment 
in each country held out promise of 
enhanced co-operation. This tivnd 
in bilateral relations between the two 
countries emerged in a Joint Press 
release iwued on August 30 at the 
end of the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Mr Yoshio Sakurauchi's visit to Delhi 

New Indla-Bangladesh Pact 
Following Bangladesh Chraf Martial 
Law AdministratcM* Lt-Gen H.M. 
Ershad's visit to Delhi on October 6 
and 7 India and Bangladesh decided 
to terminate the 1977 Farakka Agree¬ 
ment uruier a memorandum of under¬ 
standing. Ihey gave themselves 18 
months to complete studiePon ways 
to augment the flow in the Gangs. For 
the next two dry seasons Bangladesh 
will get water on a basis which is only 
marginally different from the 1977 
arrangem^ The two countries have 
allov^ the 1977 agreement to end 
on November 4 follo^ng recognition 
at the two-day summit talks between 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Lt- 
Gen Ershad that it had not proved 
"suitable for finding a satisfactory 
and durable solution." 

Other positive results of the 
summit are tiw signing of an agreement 
to give the Tin Bigha corridor in West 
Bengal in perpetual lease to Bangla¬ 
desh, and an agreement to establM a 
Joint Economic Commission to expand 
economic relations. With the series 
of agreements and major moves in 
other areas such as delineating the 
land and maritime boundary, the 
New Moore island and understandir^ 
in not allowing one's territory for 
hostile activities by the other. Indo- 
Bangladesh relations enter a new. 
phase of cooperation. A Joint com¬ 
munique spelt out the Issues that 
came up during the summit talks, and 
in a revkwv of the international situation 


I.OOO-MW nuclear power plant in 
India, but in view of the far-reaching 
implications of the offer for India's 
future policy, new New Delhi has not 
yet accept^ the gesture and it is 
unlikely to do so. 

Offar of Naw MIG: In an appa¬ 
rent gesture of goodwill and, posiribty, 
to discourage diversification of arms 
supply sources planned by India, the 
Soviet Union is reportsd to have 
offered India the comAwt-eircraft MIG- 
27 (a new version of the MIG family). 


that such a proposal was discussed at 
a meeting of the representatives from 
30 developing countries, including 
India. 

DFVLR and the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO), vvhich 
have been co-operating for the past 
12 years, "offered pos^ilities where 
we can be of help to them.'^ The 
two countries are planning a joint 
experiment on a remote sensing satel¬ 
lite scheduled to be launched by an 
Indian hiuneh vehicle during 1985- 


Gen Ershad and Mrs Gandhi reanlrmed 
their commitment to the policy of 
non-alignment. 

india-Bangiadesh rations receiv¬ 
ed a big boost on November 16 when 
the Joint Economic Commisrion 
reached oertiin underslancings. IncHs 
offered Bangladesh Rs 60-crors credit 
besides a Rs 40-crore commercial 
credit. 

India’s New Space VMture 

The'launching of "INSAT-IA" (Indian 
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National Satellite) on April 10 marked 
another significant achievement of 
Indian scientists. It also opened the 
way for practical uses of communica- 
tion technology through space. It 
heralded a new era of space technology 
for revolutionising the country's 
telecommunications, television and 
meteorological services. The satellite 
was a unique 1150-lcg box shaped 
device. Although launched and shot 
into orbit from Cape Kennedy, Florida 
(U.S.A.), the multipurpose project was 
financed by the Government of India 
and the basic definition was developed 
by the Indian Space Organisation 
(I.S.R.O.). 

INSAT-iA Fails 

India's space efforts and her plans for 
modernising her communications (T.V., 
Radio and P & T) received a major 
setback when the national multipurpose 
satellite, INSAT-IA jcost Rs 67 crore) 
comple^y failed on September 6. Its 
operatioqi were suspended and all 
hopes abandoned. The satellite was 
in operation for only 82 days against 
its initially projected life of 7 years 
(later reduced to 2Hi years when 
several snags developi^). 

All the propellants in the spacecraft 
had been completely depleted, reduc¬ 
ing its life sharply. The satellite had 
become “totally inoperative" and was 
beyond "redemption", according to 
the Project Director of INSAT-IA. The 
depletion of the fuel was mainly due 
to major snags such as the struck 
solar sail which led to thermal con¬ 
straints in the spacecraft. 

Schemes for Reservations 

The Mandal Commissjon, whose report 
was released by the Union Government 
early in May, h^ called for reservations 
to the extent of 27% in Central and 
State Government services, all public 
sector undertakings and educational 
institutions, for the 3,743 castes 
grouped under the category of "back¬ 
ward classes". 

The Commission observed that 
backward classes other than Sdieduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes totalled 
52% of the country's population and 
a reservation of this order alone 
would meet the ends of natural 
justice. It, however, pegged the 
reservation at a lower level in view of 
the Supreme Court's judgement that 
the total reservation should not exceed 
50% so as not to violate the provioons 
of Article 15(4) and Article 1^4) of 
the Constitution. Since Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes already 
enjoy statutory reservation up to 
22.50%, the commission had been 
obliged to suggest only 27% for die 


other backward classes. The Com¬ 
mission wanted reservations for back¬ 
ward classes in all classes of services 
for the promotional quota too. 

No Mora Overdrafts 
In a major step to enforce financial 
discipline among the States by checking 
the growing practice of taking large 
overdrafts, the Government of India 
announced on July 1 that these 
overdrafts (amounting to Rs 1743 
crore on March 31, 1982) would be 
converted into loans repayable at 6^; 
per cent interest. The repayment 
periods will vary from State to State. 
The system of overdrafts has been 
discontinued. The Union Finance 
Minister stated that he wanted the 
State Government to start with "a 
clean slate" and to avoid increasing 
unnecessary expenditure. 

Under the "Overdrafts Regulation 
Scheme" the term loans would be 
repayable within 10 years by some 
"special category" and within five 
years by the otiier States. The "special 
category" States are Assam, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya, Naga¬ 
land and Tripura, as well as J & 
K. The total overdrafts of the States 
until June 22, 1982, came to Rs 
2,085 crore. 

The Finance Minister explained 
that to give relief to the States the 
"ways and means" limits that the 
States had with the Reserve Bank 
would be doubled. This would provide 
a larger cushion against temporary 
imbalances between their receipts and 
expenditure. 

UnauecMsful Hijacking Bid 
An Indian Airlines Boeing-737 with 
135 persons aboard was hijacked to 
Lahore shortly after noon on July 28 
but returned to Amritsar following 
Pakistan's refusal of permission to 
land. This was the fifth Indian plane 
to be hijacked in the past 11 years. 
The hijacker of the plane, suspected 
to be a Khalistan activist, demanded a 
meeting with Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale and the AkaN Dal leader, 
MrH.S. Longowal. Ha iater disclosed 
a charter of 12 demands, some of 
them rather odd, and also demanded 
ransom. The hijacker released all 
the women and children on board the 
Boeing at Amritsar. The plane was 
on a scheduled Delhi-Srinagar flight. 

The plane was refused permission 
by the Pakistan CtvH Aviation authorities 
to land at Lahore. The first Indian 
Airlines plane hijacked was on January 
30, 1971, when a Fokker Friendship 
with 30 passengers and crsw of four 
on a flight from Srinagar to Delhi was 
forced to fly to Lahore. 


Antarctica Triumph 
By landing on the icy wastes of 
Antarctica, the region of the South 
Pole, a 21-member Indian team of 
scientists registered yet another 
remarkable feat which placed this 
country in the select band of those 
who have achieved success in the 
area. An Indian expedition that left 
the country on December 6, 1981, 
landed at a point 70 degrees three 
minutes south and 41 degrees two 
minutes east, in Antamtica in the 
early hours of January 9, 1982. Mrs 
Gandhi claimed with joy that her 
long-standing wish had been fulfilled. 
India regards the icy region as a 
common heritage of mankind. 

The feat has been hailed as "a 
landmark in Indian science". The 
aim of the team was to make investi¬ 
gations, take measurements and leave 
equipment there to monitor weather 
and other vital data. It is proposed 
to set up a permanent scientific station 
in the area later. The findings of the 
team will enhance this country's 
knowledge of factors relating to the 
Indian 0(^n and the monsoons. The 
mission was led by Dr S.Z. Qasim, 
Secretary of the Department of India. 
The cost of the adventure is put at 
less than Rs 2 crore. Most of the 
equipment was fabricated within 
India. 

Non-aligned Summit in March 

India, which is to host the next 
conference of the Non-aligned move¬ 
ment, announced on October 5 the 
summit dates—March 7 to 11, 1982. 
India's External Affairs Minister Mr 
Narasimha Rao made the announce¬ 
ment at a meeting of the Non-aligned 
Ministers in New York. The summit 
will be preceded by a conclave of 
Foreign Ministers on March 3 and 4 
and a meeting of senior officials on 
March 1 and 2. India would like the 
movement to hold consultations for 
the summit wen ahead of the scheduled 
dates to prepare adequately for the 
meeting. If procedural and minor 
matters are taken care of in advance, 
it would help avoid procedural wrang^ 
and sterile debates. 

India has expressed appreciation 
for Iraq's statesmanship in agreeing 
to shift the venue of the summit from 
its capital Baghdad to New Delhi in 
the wider interests of the movement. 
He supported the proposal of holding 
the eighth Non-eligned summit in 
Baghdad. The hoidkig of tiie seventh 
summit ran into difficulties because 
of the war between ben and beq. Iran 
and some other countries objected to 
Baghdad hosting the summit, pia^g 
it in jeopardy. 
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Coup Fails—About-turn in Mauritius—Military Coup in Bangladesh—Another Coup 
in Qhana—Conscription in Afghanistan—One Party Rule for Sri Lanka—Another 
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Cooperation Conference—U.N. Conference on Outer Space—20th Disarmament 
Conference-Ban on ‘Solidarity''—Historic CNneae Congress—U.S. Election Verdict-U.S. 
Military Pact with Indonesia—U.N. Condemns Gesture to S. Africa—More U.N. Aid 
Sought for Eiders—Asian Human Rights Seminar-Sea Law Treaty-World's Military 
Balance—Disarmament Conference Fiasco. 


THE WORLD TODAY 
Major Events in a Nutshell 

Mounting Tensions and Wars 
The most notable event of the year 
was the sudden death by heart failure 
of the 75-year-old Leonid Brezhnev, 
the Soviet President, who had played 
a significant role in international affairs 
for 18 years. He was given full 
credit by his countrymen for rapid 
militarisation of the Soviet Union to 
match the U.S. strength, almost 
weapon for weapon, though he was 
admired also by Communists as "an 
exponent and ardent champion of 
peace. The leadership succession was 
smooth, and Mr Yuri Andropov, among 
the seniormost Soviet Commur^ Party 
leaders, was elected unanimously to 
suoMed Mr Brezhnev. Although the 
U.S.A. expressed feaii that there 
might be wild fluctuations in Soviet 

K ilicy with the change in leadership, 
r Yuri Andropov assured the world 
that he would faithfully follow the 
Brezhnev Kne. He also anured Mrs 
Gsndhi drat the close Soviet ties with. 
India would continue undisturbed. 


International hypocrisy and double 
talk were even more noticeable than 
usual in the outgoing year 1982 
which, much to the distress and 
agony of millions of people around 
the world, witne^ed a larger number 
of wars and greater tension than in 
past years. The futility and irrelevance 
of the United Nations became more 
apparent than ever. It could not 
s^ve any major world dispute and its 
resolutions were mostly ignored by 
nations engaged in conflicts. Early 
in April there started an armed conflict 
between Argentina and Britain over 
the Falklands in South Pacific. The 
aggressor was nearby Argentina, and 
it took Britain several weeks to win 
the conflict and compel the Argenti¬ 
nians to surrender, but it suffered 
humiliation in the process, apart from 
the heavy losses to its fleet of ships. In 
November the U.N. called upon tite 
parties to start negotiations, despite 
U.K.'s protest. 

The iraq-lran conflict continued 
with sporadic clashes for a good part 
of the year; the conflict were beUeved 
to have ended in late sunmner but the 
conflict was renewed in October, the 
aggressor this time being Iran which 
showed Ma m^ry might. However, 


the dashes wera limitsd and oocasidniili 
and Iran freed the part of its territory 
that Iraq had earlier oecui;^ by 
force. 

But the most trsgk: war of the 
year was In Lebanon against which 
Israel launched an all-out aggresdon 
in a bid to eliminate tin Paii^niana 
(the P.L.O.) from its well-established 
bases in Lebanon. Because of the 
undeniable military superiority, Israel 
made rapid advance in Lebanon 
territory and finally captured most of 
Beirut, the capital, which it repeatedly 
bombed and strafed, reducing much 
of the city to rubble. It was only 
when the P.L.O. and its leader, Yasser 
Arafat, left Lebanon that the Israelis 
brought the hostilities to an end. 

Meanwhile Israel had blatantly 
ignored several cease-fire calls made 
by the United Nations, thus defying 
wcrid opinion, with the indirect support 
of its mentor, the U.SA., which vetoed 
U.N. resolutions calling for international 
censure of the aggressor. The terrSile 
massacre of 3,200 innocent men, 
women and children, in a Beirut 
refugee centre, for which Israel must 
bear the responsibility, was perhaps 
the worst in history and not only 
brought severe condwnnation of Israelis 
by all sane people throughout the 
world but also caused much trouble 
in Israel itself for the Prime Minister, 
Mr Menachem Begin. He was con¬ 
demned by many asYi criminal and a 
heartless murderer and an executioner 
of a premeditated plan to annihilate 
an entire people", though he disciaimed 
responsibility for the massive 
tragedy. The Arabs presented a uruted 
front for the first time at their Fez 
(Morocco) summit, but the peace 
plan they evolved was reject^ by 
Israel. 

The arms race continued during 
the year at a more frantic pace than 
ever despite the protestations of peace 
made by both Super Powers at various 
forums and the continuing farce of 
the Disarmament Conference sessions 
in Geneva. On November 16 the 
U.N. General Assembly adopted 
unanimously a declaration calling upon 
all nations to settie international 
disputes "exclusively by peaceful 
means". It may be recalled that tire 
Manila Declaration on peaceful settle¬ 
ment of international dimutas restated 
from a U.N. Assembly debate on 
peacefid settlement of cuputss, begun 
in 1979. The U.N- resolution of 
November 16, 1982, was desoibed 
as "a milestone In peace efforts” and 
an important bre^through for inter- 
natiorwl Ooopsration. 

The Declaration solemrriy declared 
that' "every State ^all settie its 
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tntarnationat disputes exclusively by 
peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace, security and 
justice are not endangered. Further, 
settlement of all disputes must be 
sought by negotiations, mediation, 
conciliation or other peaceful means. 

But the prospects of this notable 
declaration being implementsd in letter 
and spirit are dismal, judging from 
past experience. As long as territorial 
ambitions and power rivalries persist, 
clashes and proxy wars are likely to 
continue. 

International relations generally 
were also far from cordial during the 
past year. While Russia and the 
U.S.A. periodically traded charges on 
various counts, there were tensions 
also between Britain and the U.S.A. 
over the Falklands, between China 
and the U.S.A. over the supply of 
arms to Taiwan (Formosa), between 
Russia and Pakistan over Afghanistan, 
and among various Powers over 
Kampuchea (former Cambodia), Viet¬ 
nam and South Africa. The hypocrisy 
and duplicity of the leading Western 
Powers was particularly evident over 
South Africa whom the U.S.A. and 
several other "White" countries in¬ 
directly supported for trade and political 
reasons even while they stood com¬ 
mitted to support the global campaign 
against apartheid. 

No concrete progress was made 
in the efforts to normalise relations 
between India and China, although 
several times the desire was expressed 
in both Delhi and Beijing (Peking) for 
restoring cordial relations. No basis 
could worked out for a border 
settlement in the absence of any 
desire of the Chinese to vacate the 
extensive Indian territory in illegal 
Chinese occupation since 1962. 

There was some hopeful deve¬ 
lopments in India-Pakistan relations 
following President Zia-ul-Haque's visit 
to Delhi and a mini-summit on Novem¬ 
ber 1. A Joint Commission is being 
established to resolve certain out¬ 
standing issues but the deadlock over 
Kashmir continues. Agreements have 
been reached only on some minor 
issues, such as prisoners, promotion 
of commercial and cultural contacts. 

The past year had the usual 
quota of summits and international 
conferences, though these made little 
impact on the general international 
situation. Ainong the notable smnniits 
and international meets were; the 
Fez (Morocco) summit of the Arabs 
which drew up a plan for peace in 
West Asia (but it was rejected by 
Israel); the stsnmit of the rich countries 
viMch evolved the Toronto Ag r eement; 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers' 
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Conference in London; the India- 
Bangladesh summit in Delhi in October; 
the Indo-Pakistan summit in Delhi 
(which created an atmosphere of 
understanding on some issues between 
India and Pakistan); the Common¬ 
wealth mini-summit (CHOGRM) in 
Fiji; the series of international con¬ 
ferences on disarmament, human 
rights, exploration and peaceful uses 
of outer space and the Sea Law 
Treaty. 

China was much in the news in 
recent months because of the historic 
Communist Party Congress, the 
changes in the party leadership, the 
gestures to the West for "liberal 
winds" and "modernisation", and 
towards the end of the year for a 
dialogue with the Soviet Union in a 
bid to settle the old differences and 
establish amity. 


Important Events 
in Detail 


War over the Falklands 

Quietly and without provocation, the 
Argentinians invaded the Falkland 
Islands on April 2, posing a challenge 
to Britain which had exercised so¬ 
vereignty over this group of about 
2(X) Islands in South Atlantic for the 
past 150 years (since 1833). Argentina 
based its claim on geographical pro¬ 
ximity and contended that the t^tory 
was disputed since it had repeatedly 
claimed rights over the islands. 

Britain despatched a large naval 
force to the aHected area, and the 
invasion also caused a crisis in Mrs 
Thatcher's Government because of 
the resignation of three Ministers. 
Britain suffered several setbacks in 
the war, especially through the damage 
to its aircraft-carriers and other 
ships. The U.N. calls for cease-fire 
proved ineffective. The U.S.A. and 
14 other Western countries impeded 
sarx^tions against Argentina, but these 
did not affect the final outcome. 

The Argentine forces in the Falk¬ 
land Islands (Malvinas) surrendered 
on June 14. Inevitably, Gen Galtieri 
became the first major casualty of the 
war fall-out when he was removed 
from the post of Argentina's Army 
Commander and was also forced to 
resign from the Presidentship of the 
ruling junta. Both Britain and Argen¬ 
tina su^red heavy losses. But the 
conflict is not over. On November 5 
the U.N. (jeneral Assembly, overriding 
British objections, called for e resump¬ 
tion of Anglo-Argentine negotiations 
over the Falklands. 


Israel's Invasion of Lebanon 

Conforming to its traditional aggres¬ 
siveness, effrontery and utter disregard 
of world opinion, Israel on June 6 
invaded Lebanon—an old battleground 
and centre of tension—and made 
quick advances into the territory of 
the relatively weak country. Israeli 
tanks and troops ploughed through 
the U.N. Peace Keeping Force (U.N.- 
I.F.I.L.), its principal object being to 
finish off its traditional «enemy—the 
Palestinians—and occupy the bases 
used by the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (P.L.O.) for attacks on 
Isr^. Furious air attacks on Southern 
Lebanon territory and tough resistance 
by the P.L.O.'s forces, who were 
determined to tight to the finish to 
save themselves from extinction, were 
the notable features of the war. 

Israel, as usual, disregarded the 
U.N. Security Council's call for a 
cease-fire and also the call of the 
Versailles Summit of the Rich to 
withdraw its troops. 

Syrian troops also fought the 
Israelis on Lebanon territory, but within 
a few days of the invasion Israel 
occupied, besides large areas in the 
south, parts of the Lebanon capital, 
Beirut. The overwhelming military 
superiority of the Israelis was beyond 
doubt, and the split among the Arabs 
virtually reduced Lebanon to a helpiess 
position. The Lebanon war ended in 
October with the withdrawal of all 
Palestine forces and a pull-out by 
Syrians, almost simultaneously with 
the withdrawal of Israelis. P.L.O. 
forces have now been scattered in 
various West Asian countries. 

Kenya Coup Fails 
Troops loyal to the Kenyan President, 
Mr Daniel Moi, on August 1 countered 
an attempted coup and overpowered 
coup leaders in Nairobi. Troops led 
by the Deputy Armed Forces Com¬ 
mander, General Mohammed, had 
defeated the coup. Communiques 
broadcast at regular intervals by the 
rebels said the "military government" 
had ended "the dictatorship" of Pre¬ 
sident Moi in order to fight "against 
corruption, invasion and to re-estabk^ 
liberty." Hundreds of suspected rebels 
were rounded up by the authoritos. 

Kenya became a one-party State 
on June 9 when its Parliament ap¬ 
proved a Constitutional amendment 
making Mr Moi’s ruling Kenya African 
National Union the^orily le^ party. 
The veteran Government critic and 
former Vice-President, Mr Oginga 
Odinga, and the dissideht polifeian, 
Mr George Anyone had be«n expdied 
from KANU in May. 
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Mr Moi, Chairman of the Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity, came to power 
after the death of Kenya's first Presi¬ 
dent, Jomo Ken^tta, in August, 
1978. Initially an interim President, 
he was elected to a full five-year term 
on November 8, 1979. 

Abou^turn in Mauritius 

sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam and his 
Labour Party, which had ruled the 
Indian Ocean island of Mauritius for 
14 years ever since the island became 
independent were routed in the general 
elections held on June 12. Not a 
single seat went to the former ruling 
party. The victors were the Leftist 
Mauritian Militant Movement (M.M.M.), 
together with its minor ally, the Social 
Democratic Party, which won all the 
60 seats. It is opposed to the U.S.A.'s 
increasing military presence in Diego 
Garcia, 1250 mHes away. The new 
Government intends to take the island 
out of the British Commonwealth. 

Mauritius has decided to amend 
its Constitution so as to become a 
republic within the Commonwealth. 
The Government has committed itself 
to the policy of non-alignment with 
regard to the two Super Powers and 
work for implementation of the U.N. 
resolution declaring the Indian Ocean 
as "a zone of peace". The Mauritius 
Government v^H press for retrocession 
of the Chagos Archipelago and will 
assert its sovereignty over Tromelin 
Island (Diego Garcia) where the U.S.A. 
has established a strong and up-to- 
date military base. 

Military Coup in Bangladesh 
There was yet another coup in Bangla¬ 
desh on March 23, 1982, when 
Lieut-Gen H.M. Ershsd ousted the 
civilian Government headed by Presi¬ 
dent Abdus Sattar which had a tenuous 
existence of only a few months (Sattar 
was elected President in a poll held in 
November, 1981). The coup was 
smooth and bloodless. The various 
concessions to the military forces 
which the Present had offered were 
of no avail. Gen Ershad appointed 
himself the Chief Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator and described tiie civilian 
government as "corrupt and in¬ 
efficient". Several Ministers were 
arrested and strict military discipline 
was enforced. India thus has two 
military dictators on either side of her 
borders—Pakistan in the North and 
Bangladesh in the East. The new 
military ruler of Bangladeitii assured 
that elections would be held within 
two years and the people would 
decide as to what form of (wvernment 
and administivtion they vmR prefer, 

Gen Ershad dsimed that the 
armed forces had taken over only to 


free the people from the vortex of 
serious administrative and economic 
crises and to safeguard the inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty of the 
country. On November 7 Bangladesh 
stepped into the threshold of a fresh 
phase of "democracy of the people" 
devised by Gen Ershad, with the 
inauguration of Thana (police station 
areas) level of administration. 

Another coup in Ghana 
The outgoing year started writh the 
collapse of Ghana's civilian Govern¬ 
ment, the toppling of President Hilla 
Limann by former Air Force FIt-Lt 
Jerry J. Rawlings. That was Ghana's 
second coup in two years and fifth 
since the country became free about 
25 years ago. 

Conscription in Afghanistan 

Despite the Soviet Union's denials, 
trouble has been brewing again in 
Afghanistan. The latest evidence of 
the simmering unrest and of a possible 
uprising came in the shape of an 
order for conscription (compulsory 
military service). A report available 
in August stated that the Afghan 
regime has announced the toughest 
draft rules in the countr/s history, 
making military service compulsory 
for all men up to the age of 35 and 
increasing the conscr^>tion period from 
the current two years to three years. 

President Babrak Karmal said the 
move was aimed at restoring "total 
peace in the country and preserve 
the national sovereignty threatened 
by foreign intervention in Afghanistan". 
Radio Kabul also accused "foreign 
agents" of hampering the countr/s 
progress and destroying roads, 
mosques and bridges to deny the 
public "the fruits of the revolution." 

One-Party Rule for Sri Lanka 
President Jayewardene plans to hold 
a referendum soon on extending the 
life of the Sri Lanka Parliament by 
anotiier six years, thus short-circuiting 
elections. The President will then 
have a captive Parliament and will be 
able to give free reins to his autocratic 
ambitions. To aR intents and purposes, 
Sri Lanka wouk) have a limited dicta¬ 
torship under the disguise of a demo¬ 
cratic set-up". He may form a 
"national Government" but seeks a 
one-party rule. Mr Jayewardene won 
a 52.9 per cent vote in October to 
continue a second term as Executive 
President, and he wishes to cash in 
on his tested popularity by seeking a 
referendum to extend the life of 
Parliament for a corresponding 
period. 

His shrewd political option—for 


a quick referendum rather than gen¬ 
eral elections due in 1983—has prom¬ 
pted commentators to suggest that 
the n ewly elect ed Preeident rni^t want 
to consolidate the antfMerwet vote 
and launch the State the ASEAN 
way, not just for its economic model 
but as a f^iticat exampto as well. 

A 'yes' verdkst at the referendum 
will insulate the ruling United National 
Party (UNP) from ^('vagaries and 
enable Mr Jayewardene to keep what 
the general elections cannot 
promise—a made-to-order Parliament 
with a strong Constitution-amending 
majority. 

Another Crisis In Pakistan 
General Zia-ul-Haque, President and 
Chief Martial Law Administrator of 
Pakistan, is having a troubled time 
because of the wave of unrest in his 
country stemming from the recurring 
demand for elections and other dwno- 
cratic practices and institutions. Some 
political murders (the latest being of 
two members of Gen Zia's nominated 
Federal Advisory Council) have taken 
place. To enable loyal people to 
protect themselves against such at¬ 
tacks, the President has announced a 
decision to grant arms to all those 
who seek them. There was lawless 
activity in Karachi recently. 

The controversial 288-member 
Advisory Council was nominated last 
December to advise General Zia on 
running the administration and act as 
an interim parliament, but this body 
has no decision-making powers and 
is merely a puppet in the Presidenf s 
hands. The vigilant citizens of Pakistan 
have realised the mockery of estab¬ 
lishing such an institution of handpicked 
loyalists. According to well-informad 
sources in India, Pakistan lawyers are 
fighting "a battle for human dignity 
and liberty." The legal profession in 
Pakistan is in the throes of a crisis. 
Pakistan's fundamentalists (distinctly 
orthodox people) bent on enforcing 
strictly ail Islamic tenets are stated to 
have put the countr/s universities in 
peril. Violence and intimidation are 
reported to be common at these 
centres. 

Indla-Pakiatan Mini Summit 
Some progress is believed to have 
been nriade at the mini Indo-Pakistan 
summit between Mrs Gandhi and 
President Zia-ui-Haque in Delhi on 
November 1. The tsUts, lasting about 
90 minutes, cleared tiw way for the 
formation of a joint cemmiswon and 
for substantive discussiona on the 
peace proposals mooted by the two 
countries earlier. The Pakistan Pre¬ 
sident, who described the summit as 
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' "•xcellenfand Mrs Indira Gandhi 
agreed to the estabiishment of the 
joint commission and issued instruc¬ 
tions for the rapid conclusion of 
modalities and formalities in this 
regard. The two leaders generally 
touched upon various bilatsrsi matters 
and regional and global issues. They 
looked forward to continuing their 
discussions at the time of the non- 
aUgned summit in New Delhi in March, 
1983. 

The officials of the two countries 
will continue their discussions later to 
finalise the statutes of the commis¬ 
sion. This meeting will also consider 
the Pakistani draft of a non-aggression 
pact and the Indian draft of a treaty 
of peace, friendship and cooperation. 

Protocol on Prisoners: India and 
Pakistan signed a protocol on exchange 
of information about, and consular 
access to, natiohals in jails in the two 
countries. They have agreed to dis¬ 
cuss the modalities of release and 
repatriation of persons who are under 
arrest, detention or imprisonment and 
who have not been convicted or have 
completed their sentences. The pro¬ 
tocol provides for a regular exchange 
of lists of persons arrested, detain^ 
or imprisoned in either country. The 
two governments have agreed to 
draw up the lists of prisoners and 
detenus as soon a possible. 

The protocol says that the consular 
success will not be available in the 
case of those detained for political 
and security reasons or offences. The 
two Governments agreed to "further 
the objective of human treatment to 
nationals of either country". Accord¬ 
ing to official sources, more than 300 
Indian nationals, including 40 defence 
personnel, are in Pakistani jails. 

Helsinki Summit 

The past 12 months had the usual 
quota of top-level summits and con- 
f^nces at various levels among both 
the affluent and highly industrialised 
conferences and the world's developing 
countries. The summits of the rich 
were a naturally highly publicised, 
but the net outcome of the talks at 
these distinguished gatherings was 
nothing to boast of. However, some 
conclusions were reached and certain 
ines of action and programmes chalked 
out to promote the common interests 
of the respective groups of nations. 

Industrial countries assembled at 
Helsinki in the second week of May, 
1982. They buried their differemns 
over ways and means to steer the 
world economy sway from recession 
as they rebuffed the Third World 
demands for a vast infusion of inter¬ 
national aid and better consideration 


of the plight of the Third World. 

Led by President Reagan's repre¬ 
sentative, the 10 major industrialised 
countries of the world brushed aside 
complaints that they had ignored the 
pres^ng problems of the Third World 
in their effort to deal with the record 
high levels of unemployment sluggish 
economic growth and the rates of 
interest. 

In a communique the industrialiaed 
countries quoted the belief that these 
rates were coming down as the fight 
against inftetion progressed. President 
Reagan is believed to have made a 
conciliatory gesture on this account 
to these, rich nations in return for 
certain assurances of co-operation 
on other fronts. 

The group rejected the I.M.F. 
staff recommendation that doubling 
or trebling of the $ 70 billion lending 
pool was needed to keep the developing 
countries afloat in the coming years. 

Commonwealth Mini-Summit 
Seventeen Asian and Pacific Common¬ 
wealth countries were represented at 
the five-day mini-summit of Common¬ 
wealth countries (CHOGRM) held in 
Suva (Fiji) from October 14 to 19. 
CHOGRM is a biennial International 
gathering of leaders of the Asian and 
Pacific region. Its members include 
Austrafia, Banc^adesh, Fiji, India, Kirbati, 
Malaysia, Maldives, Nauru, New Zea¬ 
land, Papua New Guinea, Singapore, 
Solomon Islands, Sri Lanka, Tonga, 
Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. 
It provides a useful forum for discus¬ 
sion, inter-action and for evolution of 
channels of cooperation on matters 
of regional and world concern. India 
has all along fully endorsed the aims 
and objectives of the mini- 
Commonwealth summit. 

The mini-summit helped to pro¬ 
mote understanding among the par¬ 
ticipating countries. It was widely 
realirad that the Commonwealth had 
enough of routine exercises and 
urgently needed effective solutions, 
not pompous wordy exercises. It is 
doubtful vvhether the resolutions pesaed 
and the hopes expressed of early and 
effective ^utions of international 
problems would bring the desired 
results in view of the stiff, uncompro¬ 
mising and selfish policies of the 
Super Powers in whose hands most 
of the major solutions seem to lie. 

Toronto Agroomont 
The world's financial experts repre¬ 
senting both the affluent donor coun¬ 
tries and the poor recipient nations 
held a four-day conference in Toronto 
(Canada)—the annual meeting of the 
World Bank and the International 


Monetary Fund (IMF)—and uitimateiy 
reached, on September 8, an agree¬ 
ment which brmjght new hope to the 
needy miOions ot the woiid. The 
U.SJV., which has lately been reluctant 
to contribute its share to the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Furx) 
and the International Development 
Association funds for granting easy 
credit to the developing countries, 
had earlier cut its own quota artd also 
persuaded many other rich countries 
to effect pro-rats cuts in Sheir contri¬ 
butions. But after the Toronto con¬ 
ference there was a distinct softening 
of attitudes and postures. The I.D.A. 
whose funds were seriously threatened 
will now get the sorely-needed 
replenishments. A notable develop¬ 
ment is the entry of China, the world's 
most populous country, in the list of 
countries which seek i.D.A. financial 
assistarwe. The most adversely 
affected nation will be India. 

CweaHh Finance Ministers' Con¬ 
ference 

The conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers ended in London 
on September 1 on a gloomy note 
with issues of unemploymeht, high 
interest rates, inflation and the con¬ 
tinuing world recession dominating 
the discussions. In a communique 
the Ministers stressed that prospects 
for growth in most developing countries 
remained grim, with many developing 
countries facing critical balance of 
payment and debt servicing prob¬ 
lems. They stressed the need for 
checking the drift to protectionism 
and to boosting world trade. The 
Ministers urged ad countries giving 
aid to increase their aid flow in line 
with the agreed international targets. 
They have indicated that the profatems 
of the oil-importing countries had 
been aggravated by the recession, 
adverse terms of trade, depressed 
commodity prices, high interest rates 
and the difficulties in obtaining easy 
credit. 

Asian Co-operation Confarance 
Foreign Secretaries of seven Asian 
nations held a conference at Islamabad 
on August 7 and 8 to discuss matters 
of common regional interest. India 
called for greater co-operation among 
South Aaian nations in negotiations 
on international economic matters, 
tourism and culture and sports and 
games. It offered to share India's 
experience on the teues of the sea 
on a reciprocal ba^ 

India ^8 ifi generat agreatrwnt 
with the recommendations made by 
the eteht study groups, but fSIt that 
modasMs and wwidng arirangements 
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for the propoMd programmes called 
for further careful study by the expert 
groups. In the held of trade they 
could consider limited co-operation 
based on a regional system of trade 
preferences and co-operation among 
Stats trading agencies and trade rslsted 
institutions and in marketing and 
pfocessing of commodities. Earlier, 
Pakistan Fweign Minister Sahabzada 
YaqUb Khan said it would be imprudent 
to expect a dramatic breakthrough 
and laid stress on a step-by-step 
approach. 

U.N. Conferencse on Outer Space 

The second United Nations conference 
on the exploration and peaceful uses 
of outer space ("Unispace 2"), which 
began in Vienna on August 9, evaluated 
the status of space technology in the 
service of man and the role of the 
United Nations in making it available 
to all nations on an equal basis. 

Delegations from some 140 coun¬ 
tries attended the fortnight-long con¬ 
ference which opened amid warnings 
of danger from a possible new kind of 
arms race. The conference was 
intended to focus attention on potential 
benefits of space technology for the 
Third World in particular. Preverttion 
of* the militarisation of space, direct 
broadcast satellites, remote sensing- 
covering weather forecasting, agricul¬ 
tural and mineral prospecting, flood 
control and rationing geo-stationary 
orbit slots were some of the other 
issues discussed at the conference. 

More than 120 satellites are now 
launched every year, and scores of 
countries benefit from satellite infor¬ 
mation gathering and communications. 
Yet many parts of the world remain 
untouched by the uses of space- 
sequence discoveries. 

20th Oisermament Conference 
The 20-year-old Disarmament Con¬ 
ference opened its 1982 summer 
sewion in Geneva on August 3, with 
Russia bluntly warning delegates to 
make some dramatic progr^ "or 
see the taHcs collspee for go^." The 
conference which began in 1962 
with 17 countries now has 40 parti¬ 
cipating States, with its achievements 
dwindling as its membership has 
grown. There was a ban on biological 
weapons in 1975—more a measure 
of non-armament than of disarma¬ 
ment—while the last major accord 
was tits Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty of 1968. 

The Russian negotiator ssJd the 
coitierence has been skidding for a 
long time, and is in a state of 
"atfignstion". He blamed the lack of 
any recent agreemente on "certain 
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States which do not have the political 
wiH for real measures of arms 
limitation". 

The U.N. also opened on the 
same day (August 3) a three-week 
meeting to prepare for a conference 
on peace and security in the Indian 
Ocean region due early next year, A 
46-natlon ad hoe committee will 
consider how to implement a 1971 
U.N. General Assembly declaration 
that the Indian Ocean should be 
designated for all time as a zone of 
peace. The committee, meeting for 
the third time in the year, has been 
studying the implications of that 
declaration for 1(} years and missed 
the original 1981 target date for a 
conference on the Indian Ocean. 

Ban on "Solidarity" 

A notable development in Poland was 
the Government's ban on "Solidarity", 
that country's independent and massive 
trade union, announced on October 
10. The decision, expected for a 
long time because of the important 
role the trade union had played in the 
developments in Poland in recent 
months, was overwhelmingly voted 
by the Polish Parliament, obviously 
under military pressure. Along with 
the ban came a limitation on the right 
to strike and restrictions on further 
trade union activity. This formally 
ended an unprecedented Soviet bloc 
experiment in workers' democracy. 

The ban is designed to end the 
explosive era that tegan in August 
1980 and led to the imposition of 
army rule and active Soviet intervention 
in Poland's internal set-up. The I.L.O. 
expressed alarm over the new Polish 
ban on trade union activity. The 
British Government regards the bann¬ 
ing of "Solidarity" and of independent 
unions as another obstacle in the 
restoration of normal relations with 
Poland and the Soviet bloc. 

Hiatoric Chinese Congress 
At the 61-year-old CNnese Communist 
Part/s 12th Congress held in Beijing 
early in September, which proved to 
be of htetoric importence, the top 
leader, Vice-Chairman Deng Xiaoping, 
made some significant anrKMincsments 
regardkig China's future policy. Major 
organisationai reforms were considered 
likely. China wdii keep its door open 
to the West; China's goals for the 
1980s would be to modernize with 
Western help; "struggle for tiw reuni¬ 
fication of Taiwan with the motherland", 
and "combat hegemony and safeguard 
world peace." The Congress artopted 
a compreheneive programme for 
sociaRst modemisaticn, adapted a new 
party Coitetitution and elected a new 


Central Committes, a Central Adviso^ 
Commission and a Central Discipline 
inspection Commission. 

The New party Cimstitution "for¬ 
bids all forms of personaitty cult" (a 
reference to Mao wor^lpj aiKf the 
need for-democratic, coliective party 
leedershk). The rectificatio n campaign 
or bloodless purge will be (»>nducted 
gradually over three years, involving 
Mucation, criticism, s^-criticism stKl, 
finally, re-registration. The Consti¬ 
tution abolishes the posts of Chairman 
and six Vice-Chairmen, iMVing only a 
General Secretary. That means the 
Chairman wiH remain the most powerful 
party figure, since he also holds the 
post of party General Secretary. The 
Constitution eliminates the last rhetoric 
of the Cultural Revolution and declares 
there can never be another leader 
with the absolute powers of Mao Tse 
tung. 

U.S. Election Verdict 
President Reagan's ruling Republican 
Party received a setback in the elections 
held on November 2. The Democrats 
made substantial gains and have 
increased their majority in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, but they 
could not disturb ttie Republicans' 
majority in the Senate. 

In the Senate, where 51 seats 
are necessary for a majority, the 
Republicans still enjoyed a 54-46 
advantage. In the House, the Demo¬ 
crats had 269 seats, their previous 
tally being 243. 

The Democrats also captured 
more of the 26 Governorships at 
stake than expected. Incomplete 
returns showed the Democrats now 
holding 37 of the nation's 50 (governor¬ 
ships, up from 27. While the slump 
continues in the U.S.A., Reagan's 
economic policies continue to be under 
attack. The "credibility gap" is widen¬ 
ing as between the Government and 
the people. 

U.S. Military Pact with Indonoaia 
After militerising Pakistan and Thailand, 
and establishing virtual bases there, 
the U.S.A. is now concentrating its 
attention on Indonesia, The U.S. 
Defence Secretary, Mr Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, said his Government had 
decided to step up military aid to 
Indonesia under a bilateral ntilitery 
programme. 

After separate talks with President 
Suharto and the Defertee Minister, 
(aeneral Mohammad Yusuf, Mr Wein¬ 
berger indicated that ttte talks were 
successful in enhancing indonesian- 
U.S. coop^tion on tiie "pfocedure 
and technique of various weapons 
s^tems." 
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U.N. Condemm Qesture to S. Africa 

The U.N. 8pec’<«l committee against 
apartheid on November 5 denounced 
as ‘Ill-conceived and most regrettable" 
the decision of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) to grant a 
credit of one billion Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs) to the racist regime in 
South Africa. The Chairman of the 
committee said the IMF was bailing 
out a racist regime from its difficulties 
and financing against the "growing 
mobilisation of the South African 
people and international opinion against 
apartheid." The U.S. support to the 
loan—obvious in its vote against a 
U.N. resolution urging the IMF to 
decline extending the loan—is appa¬ 
rently a desperate attempt to bolster 
its links with the racist South African 
regime. 

More U.N. Aid sought for Elders 

The U.N.'s World Assembly on Aging 
was held in Vienna (July 26, August 
6 ) with delegates urging the United 
Nations to boost aid programmes 
aimed at elderly people. The world 
population is now aging faster than 
ever; it is realised that aging issues 
are basically human rights issues. 

The 123-delegation Assembly 
approved a plan of action designed to 
strengthen ^e capacities of countries 
to deal effectively with the aging of 
their populations. The plan, to be 
submitted to the U.N. General 
Assembly for approval later, centres 
on proposals to increase international 
co-operation in health, housing and 
other national programmes airned at 
the aged. 

Aslan Human Rights Seminar 
The U.N.-sponsored 12-day seminar 
on the promotion and protection of 
human rights in Asia encM in Colombo 
on July 2. The seminar was dominat¬ 
ed by non-Asian countries, especially 
the U.S.A., Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zeeland and the Soviet Union. A 
number of countries within the Asian 
region were conspicuous by their 
abeence (among them Burma, Bhutan, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, the 
Philippines, Japan, Fiji and Papua 
New Guinea). The seminar made 
several recommendations; that coun¬ 
tries in the Asian and Pacific areas 
should be encouraged to ratify inter¬ 
national covenants on human rights, 
spwially those relating to civil and 
political rights and racial cUscrimkiation; 
that the U.N. and other inter-regional 
bodies should assist countries In the 
region to prepare legislation to bring 
international covenants on human 
rights into force. Dissemination of 
information on human rights was 
also recommended. 


Sea Law Treaty 

The Sea Law Treaty was finalised in 
April 1982 after many years of 
labour. But Britain and other coun¬ 
tries were urged on November 2 not 
to sign the draft treaty because an 
independent report claimed it would 
'allow terrorist organisations to share 
in revenues from international mining 
operations on the ocean floor. 

The report, published by the 
Institute for European Defence and 
Strategic Studies of London, said the 
treaty permits U.N.-recognised libera¬ 
tion groups, such as the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, to join the 
administration of a proposed inter¬ 
national sea bed authority and to 
receive some of its income. 

Out of the 150 nations that took 
part in negotiating the draft treaty, 
130 voted to back it, but 17 nations, 
including most major East and West 
European States, abstained. Four 
countries, including the United States, 
rejected the final draft. 

The treat/s main provisions are: 

(1) Setting territorial waters at 12 
miles (19.3 kms), giving coastal states 
rights over matters such as pollution 
but ensurii^ others Innocent passage”. 

(2) Ensuring the world's ships and 
aircraft unrestricted "right of passage, 
which shall not be impeded." (3) 
Giving coastal nations exclusive 
economic and fishing rights over 200 
miles (321.8 km) of^ore zones, and 
(4) Giving coastal nations unchallenged 
rights to oil, gas and minerals on the 
continental shelf up to 350 miles 
(563 kms) offshore. 

World's Military Baiance 
Evidently, both the Super Powers are 
feverishly arming themselves, though 
each has an advantage in a particular 
aspect of militarisation. The U.S.A. 
has 2,000 more nuclear missile war¬ 
heads than the Soviet Union, but the 
Russians have greater megaton power 
and heavily outnumber Western fofx»s 
in Europe, according to the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies. 
The Institute's 1982-83 report on 
"Military Balance" contradicts the 
widely accepted accounts of U.S. 
weakness in strategic nuclear forces. 

The U.S.A. has 6,920 land and 
sea-based warheads against an esti¬ 
mated 7,000 Soviet warheads. When 
bomber-delivered warheads are 
counted, the U.S.A., vtnth a larger 
long-ran^ bomber fleet, has 9,268 
warheads against the overall Soviet 
total of an eetintated 7,300. 

However, the Institute noted that 
this edge was partially neutralised by 
the greater megatonnage of all the 


Soviet weapons—an estimated 6,100 
megatons against the overall U.S. 
total of 3,752. The Russians have 
an advantage of 2,65-to-1 on missile 
megatonnam, reduced to 1.6-to-1 
when the U.S. bomber delivery systems 
are counted. 

The Institute listed 4,124 Warsaw 
Pact long and medium-ran^ missiles 
in the European theatre against 1,643 
in NATO's arsenal, excluding Poseidon 
and Trident which are cuwently arm¬ 
ing U.S. submarines. Warsaw Pact 
bombers carrying n*jclear weapons 
are likely to get through to their 
targets. 

In conventional forces, the numeri¬ 
cal balance had been steadily moving 
in the Kremlin's favour over the past 
two decades. The report listed total 
NATO ground forces as 2,125 million 
against an estimated Warsaw Pact 
strength of 1.66 million. But WAR¬ 
SAW alliance has 27,300 main battle 
tanks, with a reserve of 19,200 against 
NATO's 17,629, including 3,000 U.S. 
tanks. 

$ 1 million a minute on military 
Equipment: The world is novv spend¬ 
ing a million dollars a minute on 
military equipment and purposes, 
according to a report published on 
October 5 by a group that advocates 
cuts in military budgets. The expen¬ 
diture on soldiers and arms has risen 
to $ 600 billion a year, or about $ 
19,300 per soldier. An economist 
estimates that money for schooling 
amounts to $ 380 per child. "World 
Military and Social Expenditures, 
1982", sponsored largely by groups 
that want to cut military spending, 
specialises in such comparisons. 
"Nuclear missiles can ^ from Western 
Europe to Moscow in six minutes", 
the author writes, "but the average 
rural housewife in Africa must still 
walk several hours a day for the 
famil/s water requirenrtents." 

Disarmament Conference fiasco 
The five-week U.N. Disarmament 
Conference held in New York from 
June 5 to July 10 was an even worse 
failure than was feared by the vast 
majori^ of the 157 participant 
countries. The effort to produce a 
comprehensive programme for arms 
reduction and control did not succeed, 
with the result that the world is still as 
far away from disarmament as ever. 
The arms race, will, therefore, con¬ 
tinue. The pointless report that the 
session belatedly produced, though 
unanimous, was limited in scope and 
is unlikely to promote pMoa and 
avert the disastrous cUvarsion of scarce 
resources to the production or pur¬ 
chase of weapons. 
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National Economy 


Sixth Five-Year Plan Review 
Set to achieve the goals of an overall 
growth rate of 5.2 per cent per 
annum, modernisations, self-reliance 
and social justice, the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1980-85) envisaged an all-time 
record outlay of Rs 172,210 crore 
(at 1979-80 prices): Rs 97,500 crore 
in the public sector and Rs 74,710 
crore in the private sector. 

Out of the public sector outlay, 
an aggregate of Rs 54,047 crore 
would be spent by March 31, 1983 
leaving an unspent amount of Rs 
43,453 crore for the remaining two 
years of the plan. The break-up for 
the annual plans of the first three 
years, 1980-83 is; Rs 14,778 crore 
for 1980-81; Rs 18,187 crore for 

1981- 82; and Rs 21,082 crore for 

1982- 83. 

Available indications show that 
additional resources to the tune of Rs 
10,000 crore would be required to 
keep the original physical targets 
intact. Mr S.B. Chavan, Union Minis¬ 
ter for Planning, asserted, however, 
in the Parliament during the course 
of his reply to the diacu^on on the 
sixth pUin held on November 3-4, 
19^ that "dwre would be no difficulty 
in mobilising resources for the plan 
and achieving the targets". He also 


denied the charge that the country 
was depending heavily on external 
resources to finance the plan. 

The overall growth-rate during 
1980-82, avera^ 6 per cent a year 
which is much higher than the annual 
plan target of 5.2 per cent. But in 
1982-83 it may touch a new low of 
4.5 per cent bringing down the annual 
average growth rate for the first 
three years to 5.5 per cent, a shade 
higher dwn the growth-rate envisaged 
in the plan document. 

The growdi rates of the farm 
sector and industries are likely to be 
below expectations. Mr Chavan 
admitted in the Parliament that the 
sixth plan target of 154 million ton of 
foodgrains by 1984-85 was not Hkely 
to be achieved unless concerted efforts 
were made both by the Centre and 
the States. 

The foreign trade deficit was a 
record in each of the first two years 
of the plan. The population growth 
has continued unabated, adding 12- 
13 million persons a year and the 
population control poses a big 
challenge. 

The silver lining to the dark clouds 
is the deceleration in the rate of 
inflation from 18 per cent in the first 
year of the plan to about 9 per cent in 
die second year. The better bshaviour 
of prices has continued for the third 
year as wail. 


The annual plan, 1982-1^. wWi 
an outlay of Rs 21,082 crore. which 
is 21 per cent and 50 per cent, 
respectively, above the annuel plans 
for 1981-82 and 1980-81, laid 
emphasis on the development of the 
three infra-structure) sub-sectors— 
energy, transport and irrigation—and 
on pov^ afleviation profpwnmea. A 
record amount of Rs 8374 crore 
had been earmarked for the revised 
20 -point progrsmme. it also s tres se d 
optimum utilization of the existing 
capacity of industries, increasing 
production and productivity all along 
the line and increasing efficiency and 
management of the public sector 
enterprises. 

New 20-point Programme 
The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Garvlhi, 
announced a "revised and recast’ 
20 -point programme and urged the 
nation to make it a "peopl^ pro¬ 
gramme". She said that the new 
programme was an "agenda for the 
nation dovetailed into an overall plan 
of development". The programme 
envisages extension of irrigation faci¬ 
lities, implementation of ceilings on 
agricultural land holdings, minimum 
wages for the agricultural labour, 
rehabilitation of the bonded labour, 
allotment of house-sites to the landless 
labourers and to the weaker sections 
of society, power generation, libera¬ 
lisation of investment procedures and 
deterrent action against economic 
offenders. 

As stated above, the sixth plan 
has provided sizable sums for this 
programme. It is not a miracle 
wand which can work wonders but it 
does indicate a positive direction for 
our development efforts. Its results 
would, of course, depend on our 
inputs—financial, physical and psy¬ 
chological. 

1982 as the year of Productivity 

In January last year, the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, declared the 
celebration of 1982 as the year of 
productivity. It was a timely exhor¬ 
tation to the nation. But the events 
and developments following it have 
belied our hopes of its being a 
success. 

Ironically, in this productivity year, 
the strikes and lock-outs in the industrial 
sector, in particuiar. have been the 
most impoilant contributory factors 
to low production and productivity. 
Notable among foem is the over nine 
montiis long strilw by the Bombay 
textile workers in which the industry 
has suffered a loss of Rs 900 crore, 
the workers of Rs 170 crore by way 
of wages and the government lost a 
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revenue of the order of Rs 180 
crore. Thus, it has inflicted a cotossal 
loss to the community, as a whole. 
Besides, as many as 23,742 industrial 
units are reported to be "sick" and 
under a debt burden of Rs. 1912 
crore. It is a big liability and a drain 
on the national resources eating into 
the vitals of productive assets. 

India in Recession? 

One of the most hotly-debated issue 
in the business and industrial circles 
has been; Has India slipped into a 
recession? While the industry and 
trade circles have aligned themselves 
on the positive side, the officials' 
contention is quite the contrary. The 
latter maintain that the demand-supply 
imbalances are limited to only a certain 
number of capital goods and consumer 
goods industries such as tractor, 
fertilizer, bicycle, textile, automobile 
and tyre industries. This, it is con¬ 
tended, should not be confused with 
"generalised recession". There are 
good many basic industries which 
have registn^ increases in production. 
They are: sugar (which has had record 
output of over 84 million ton. the 
highest in the world except Brazil), 
coal, crude, cement and electricity 
etc. 

During the first half of the calendar 
year under review the industrial licences 
issued were 22.6 per cent more than 
those issued during the corresponding 
period in the previous year. The 
letters of intent had also increased by 
6.2 per cent during these two periods. 
This indicates that the climate for 
investment is favourable and the 
propensity to investment is high. The 
conclusion is supported by the per¬ 
sistent demand from the industry and 
trade for the relaxation of the credit 
curbs imposed by the Reserve Bank 
of India to contain the inflationary 
pressures in the country. These 
indications disprove the contention 
that there is recession in the country. 

Mr N.O. Tiwari, Union Minister 
for industries, said that "the fear of a 
recession is misplaced, considering 
the impressive overall indices of 
investment output and infra-structure 
performance." It would be wrong 
to construe from this that the gov¬ 
ernment is unconcerned about the 
set-back which certain industries have 
suffered. Fiscal and other measures 
are being taken or are under considera¬ 
tion with the government to rehabili- 
tote the recession-hit sectors. 

NABAROendRRBe. 

The failure of the nationaUsad banks 
tdi?fOvide adequate arKl timely credit 


on easy terms to the vulnerable sections 
of the village folk has shifted the 
focus on expansion and development 
of the regional rural banks (RRBs). 
The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
announced on January 4, 1982, a 
comprehensive 3-year plan for a net¬ 
work of rural banks with a target of 
one bank in every community deve¬ 
lopment block having a population of 
17,000 persons by March, 1985. 

The new institution, called 
NABARD (National Bank for Agricul¬ 
ture and Rural Development), formally 
inaugurated recently by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, is expected to give a fillip to 
RRBs. This institution has been set 
up by the merger of the Agriculture 
and Rural Development Corporation 
and the two departments of the 
RBI—the Agricultural Credit Depart¬ 
ment and the Rural Planning and 
Credit Cell. It has a paid-up capital 
of Rs 100 crore. It has manifold 
functions of planning and development 
the most important of which is to 
ensure adequate credit facilities for 
the rural poor through the RRBs. 

Beginning with just six banks, 
the RRBs had an enlarged net-work 
of 121 banks in September 1982 
which may reach the sixth plan target 
of 170 banks by the terminal year of 
the plan. The RRBs are expected to 
take on many of the activities of the 
commercial banks which they have, 
so far, grudged to part with. 

Foreign Trade 

India's weak balance of payments 
front remains, as ever, a matter of 
grave concern. According to the 
latest data available, the foreign trade 
deficit in 1981-82 increased to Rs 
5779 crore, despite the rise in exports 
by 16 per cent and imports by only 
8.3 per cent compared to those of 
1980-81. 

The export target of Rs 8650 
crore for 1 ^2-83 may just be achiev¬ 
ed. The government has taken a 
number of steps, both at home and 
abroad, to promote export earnings. 
The main thrust of these measures 
has been to remove domestic con¬ 
straints in production both for exj^rt 
promotion and import substitution. 
Some of these measures are; relaxation 
of constraints on export promotion; 
setting up of 100 per cent export- 
oriented units; simplification and 
streamlining of the duty draw-back 
procedures, extension of the period 
of pre-shipment, new policy for the 
trading houses, import liberalisation 
for inputs and technology for export 
production and extension of the cash 
compensatory support scheme upto 
March 31, 1986. 


India's exports to the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. are expected to grow as a 
sequel to die recent visite of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi to these countries on a 
goodwill tour. The agreement with 
the European Economic Community 
for textile exports and the formation 
of an International Jute Organisation 
would promote our export earnings. 
The recent consensus document 
adopted at the ministerial meet of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) has, in Ame way, 
brightened the h(H)e of strengthening 
the multi-lateral trade system and 
halting the spread of protectionism. 

Efforts have also been made to 
contain oil imports which have imposed 
a heavy burden on our foreign ex¬ 
change earnings. It may be noted 
that the Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission (ONGC) has been given an 
additional outlay of Rs 2200 crore 
for the remaining of the sixth plan 
period raising the total plan outlay for 
ONGC to Rs 7000 crore. The ONGC 
is expected to sho^ results in oil 
exploration and production. 

Food seif-suffieisney? 

The truant monsoon and the fury of 
floods this year have caused disturbing 
ripples on the food front. The official 
claim made at the national and inter¬ 
national forums for our having attained 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains seems 
to be dubious. 

An output of 132 million ton 
(estimated) in 1981-82, low level of 
foodgrain procurement and the 
resumption cA foodgrain imports (2.5 
million ton in 1982) are the discon¬ 
certing facets of the food situation. 
Th^ can hardly be taken a conducive 
to a food security system. The food 
stocks declined from 18 million ton in 
March 1979 to 10.8 million ton in 
Match last year. This trend is a 
potential threat to security on the 
food front. 

According to the official version, 
food imports were reqiared to replanish 
food stocks, to ensure a guaranteed 
offtake of foodgrains for the smooth 
running of the Public Distribution 
System and to maintain a stable market 
price for foodgrains. 

The foodgrain imports should 
not, however, cause any alarm. Mr 
Edouard Saouma, Director, Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, had estimated 
in early 1982 that the low-income 
countries might have to import over 
27 million ton of cereals in 1982 
because the produdtion was lagging 
behind the population growth. In^'s 
demand for foodwaine is e stima te d 
to escalate to 22.6 miliion ton in the 
next ten years and of the developing 
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countri9S to 846 million ton by 
1990. It is howeyar consoiating that 
India has, ov»r the years, built up a 
sound and strong agricultural potential 
to feed her burgeoning population. 

Towards Salf-sufficiancy in Oil 
At the end of the sixth plan, 1980- 
85, India expects to produce ^ 
million ton of oil and 4 million ton of 
oil-equivalent gas. By March 1982, 
oil production had already reached 
the 16 million-ton mark. Exploratory 
efforts to discover new oil finds in the 
western and eastern regions of the 
country and surveys of the off-shore 
areas by the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission are being intensified with 
or without collaboration with foreign 
firms. For^ Soviet experts are ex¬ 
pected to visit India during the next 
two years to help in oil exploration. An 
agreement has also been signed with 
a French firm for the development of 
Bombay High and some other areas. 

Increased production and curtailed 
consumption million ton at present) 
is the strategy to achieve the “distant" 
goal of self-sufficiency in crude/oil. 
According to an expert, India can 
attain self-sufficiency in oil within the 
next 10 years by intensive extraction 
from the known oil fields and by 
widening the coverage of explorMon. 
With sophisticated equipment India 
can easily enhance the oil recovery to 
40 per cent from the existing level of 
20 per cent. 

New Plan for Rural Banks 

The RBI has formulated a new 3-year 
plan (1982-85) for expanding the 
network of rural bank branches with 
a view to providing iiKreased banking 
facilities to the rural masses and to 
reducing the spatial inequalities in the 
location of the bank offices. The 
target is to provide a bank branch for 
every bloc of 17000 persons by the 
end of the sixth plan. 

The hilly regions and the tribal 
areas are to be given preference. 

The centres for locating new 
offices will be identified within each 
district. The under-banked districts 
will also be identified. 

EXIM Bank 

The Export-Import Bank of IncMa (EXIM 
Bank), set up on January 1, 1982, 
started operations on March 1, 1982, 
with a paid-up capital of Rs 50 
crora. It has been permitted to rate 
funds at home and abroad. It has 
taken over the export finance activities 
from the 1081. 

As a spadalted institution it is to 
play a apecM rda provIcHng medium 
and long term finance for a variety of 


purposes: capital goods, project ex¬ 
ports, just ventures etc. 

The Bank wilt give a big push to 
export performance so as to reduce 
the growing foreign trade gap. 

Aid Prospects 

rhe World Bank President, Mr A.W. 
Clausen, assured Mrs Indira Gandhi 
that the total level of assistance by 
the World Bank and its soft-loan 
affiKate, the International Development 
Association (IDA), would be maintained 
at the current rate or even increased. 
It means that the "graduation" formula 
would not be applied to India as a 
mark of recognition of her ability to 
make an effective utilization of the 
assistance given to her in the past. Mr 
Clausen wished other developing 
countries to emulate the example of 
India in the efficient use of foreign 
aid. 

Notwithstanding Mr Clausen's 
assurance, India's share of tiie IDA 
loans has already reduced from 40 
per cent to 34 per cent. As a result, 
India's dependence for aid on World 
Bank has increased entailing a heavier 
debt-burden and aggravating the 
balance of payments position which 
has already worsened. 

With the recent commitment of 
the donor countries to contribute 
their share to the VI replenishment 
Fund of the IDA India's hope for aid- 
increase has revived and may even 
brighten up. 

The Aid India Consortium at its 
25th meeting in Paris pledged a 
development assistance of the order 
of $ 3.66 billion for 1982-83 as 
against $ 3.4 billion for the previous 
year. 

Exchange Reserves 
The foreign exchan^ reserves which 
were on the downhill journey, began 
to show a reversal of the trend. The 
accumulation of reserves would have 
been much more impressive but for 
the leakage suffered on wheat imports 
estimated to cost nearly $ 5(X} million 
and the slow growth rate in e^ort 
earnings in the wake of a recession in 
the industrialized countries. 

IMF Loan 

The Intamational Monetary Fund (IMF) 
agreed to give a massive loan of Rs 
5,000 crore to India under the "Ex¬ 
tended Fund Facility" to enable her to 
tide over the deepening balance of 
payments crisis. This has triggered 
off a nation-wide controversy because 
of tite hard "conditionalities" attached 
to it Worst fears Hke "seH-out of 
the country s economy" are entertained 
by some critics, particulariy the leftists. 


The gowefiwnenL pn its own^ has 
assured repestediy the people and 
the Partlsroent that the oountcy# 
integrity. sovereicFity end autonomy 
in policy-making m ntM, and wHi never 
be staked in tatting foreign eld loan. 

It may be added that the govern¬ 
ment has already taken a part of the 
loan money due in the first instalment 
and is likely to receive the next 
instalment also. 

Public Sector's New Era 
According to the provisionai data 
with the Bureau of Public Enterprises, 
the public sector undertakings of the 
Central government recorcte e net 
profit of Rs 403 crore and thus 
entered into a new era. If this signifi¬ 
cant improvement in the performance 
could be sustained, the public sector 
would cease to be a white elephant as 
it is often described by the critics. On 
the contrary, it would become a 
productive national asset. 

The annual plan, 1982-83, has 
laid emphasis on greater capacity 
utilization, efficiency and better 
management so that the increased 
profits emerging from the State 
enterprises could be funnelled into 
development plans. 

Mr N.D. Tiwari. Union Minister 
for Industries, gave a deadline—April 
1984—for the public sector to show 
improved performance. Towards that 
end, he outlined a five-point strategy 
to be followed by the State enterprises. 
This included (a) the intensification 
of the market drive with a focus on 
re-orientation of production suited to 
the consumer demand rather than on 
limiting the sales to what the plants 
can produce; {b) diversification and 
innovation in the production of market- 
regulated products; (c) an effective 
inventory control in order to reduce 
production costs; (d) labour participa¬ 
tion in the management of the State 
enterprises mth a view to improving 
industrial relations and higher produc¬ 
tion and productivity; and (a) increas¬ 
ing the trained manpower pool. Mr 
Tiwari stressed that the chief executives 
should undertake the responsibility of 
training and retaining their managerial 
and operational personnel. 

Combating Black Monay 
The government of India has entrusted 
the tetional Institute of Public Finance 
and Policy (1) to identify the sectors 
whteh generate black money; (2) to 
examine the circumsttnees which help 
create black moiwy; (3) to study the 
methods sfnployed to generate and 
invest black monay or to Riend or 
convert it into white money; and (4) 
to assess its quantum. 
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A member of the Parliament held 
that the elections to the Lok Sabha, 
State Assemblies and other bodies 
are responsible for the generation of 
Rs 5000 crore as black money. The 
government did not subscribe to this 
view for obvious reasons. 

The Poor Decrease? 

Whether the people below the poverty 
line have actually decreased or not 
during the first two years of the sixth 
plan is anybody's guess. However, 
according to the official claim, their 
number has fallen from 516 million in 
1979-80 to an incredibly low of 282 
million in 1981-82. At this rate, 
India should soon have the pride of 
place in the world to have eradicated 
the grinding poverty. 

National Health Service 
The new National Health Policy, 
announced in the Parliament on 
November 2, 1982, has come not a 
day too soon. If implemented effec¬ 
tively, it will go a long way to fill a 
void in our population policy and 
economic development. 

The policy rightly emphasised 
the urgency of providing primary 
health care on three aspMts; preven¬ 
tive, promotive and rehabilitative. The 
strategy recommended in the policy 
statement is as follows: (a) Re¬ 
structuring of the health infra-structure 
both at the Central and the State 
levels, (b) Re-orientation of medical 
and health manpower including exploi- 
hition of the services of private medical 
practitioners and utilization of the 
services of voluntary agencies; (c) 
Containment and eradication of the 
existing widely-spread diseases; (d) 
Research and development of affective 
treatment of the communicable and 
tropical diseases; (e) Co-ordination 
of the efforts in the fields of health 
and family planning and various other 
allied sectors. Formulation of a 
national' health insurance policy is, 
indeed, a welcome measure but its 
outcome would depend on the imple- 
mentational efforts. 


International Economy 


Strategy for (Ois)armantent 
The armament race has, once again, 
brought the cold war at the door¬ 
steps of the super-powers. The world 
is spending over a million dollar a 
minute or 600 billion dollar a year on 
mHitary equ^jment and purposes. About 
half of this expenditure is accounted 
for by the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
which control 96 per cent of the 


nuclear weapons. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the poor nations have 
been compelled to enter into the 
arms race. They have doubled their 
share of military spending during the 
last 20 years. It is estimated that, at 
the present growth rate, the total 
military expenditure would rise to 
950 billion dollar by 2000 A.D. and if 
the pace of growth is increased, it 
would double to 1900 billion dollar. 

World Economic Outlook 

A U.N. report describes the economic 
outlook in the third world countries 
as the worst ever since 1930s. The 
economic gains flowing to the deve¬ 
loping countries from increased exports 
arid output in recent years have been 
negated by the recession and high 
interest rates prevailing in the indus¬ 
trialized countries. As a sequel to 
this, the growth in the GDP (Gross 
Domestic Product) of the non-oil 
exporting countries in the third world 
sagged to a low of 1.5 per cent in 
1OT1 from 4.9 per cent in 1980. The 
current account deficit of these coun¬ 
tries increased to $ 92 billion in 1981 
from $ 76 billion in 1980 and the 
medium- and long-term debts rose to 
$ 400 billion at the end of 1981. 

Arms Race & Poverty 

The escalation of expenditure on arms 
and ammunitions year after year by 
the two super powers and other 
countries—the developed as well as 
the developing ones—is a potential 
threat to world peace and hampers 
development. It is estimated that at 
the present rate the total military ex¬ 
penditure would rise from $ 500 bil¬ 
lion (Rs 500,000 crore) in 1980 to 
$ 950 billion (Rs 950,000 crore) in 
2000 A.D. 

What is worse is the fact that 
military security has become an end 
in itself with the super powers. In¬ 
volved in the vortex of security, the 
escalation in military expenditure has 
increased, and not reduced, insecurity. 
Concentration of conventional and 
modern armaments (especially nuclear 
weaponry) in fewer countries is the 
result. The developing countries are 
caught in a web created by the 
developed countries, notably the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.K. and France. 

It would not be correct to infer 
that the military expenditure by the 
developing countries is responsible 
for their under-development. But it 
does imply that reduction on defence 
would release more resources for 
development programmes. The 
military expenditure by the developed 
nations has created compulsions for 
the developing nations to strengthen 


their defence sector. A case in point 
is how U.S. arms aid to Pakistan has 
obliged India to raise the defence 
expenditure and, indirectly, hampered 
our efforts to fight poverty. 

A U.N. study has revealed that 
the impact of the arms race would be 
a decline in per capita consumption. 
There would be a fall in the capital 
stock to the extent of 12 per cent. 
The armament expenditure incurred 
during the last three decades, if 
continued during the next two decades, 
will recoil on the rich nations, too, 
even though their capacity to bear 
the damage is greater. 

A shift from the arms race to 
economic development with social 
justice on a global and domestic scale 
would be a positive measure to save 
the world from ruination. 

Versailles Summit 

The world summit of the seven leading 
industrialist countries held at Versailles 
took "historic" decisions on re¬ 
structuring international monetary 
system to prevent erratic fluctuations 
in the money market, limiting credits 
to East Bloc and entering into negotia¬ 
tions with the world's poorest countries 
for their accelerated economic develop¬ 
ment. The agreements on monetary 
co-operation and the rich-poor nego¬ 
tiations have been the major break¬ 
throughs made by the summit. 

The summit conceded that the 
interest rates in the industrialized 
countries were too high and agreed 
to co-operate among themselves to 
combat inflation, create more employ¬ 
ment, reduce budget deficits and 
stabilise international exchange 
rates. President Francois Mitterrand 
of France urged the transfer of 
technologies to developing countries 
for industrialisation, increased pro¬ 
duction of food and generation of 
energy. India suggested the setting 
up of a clearing house of information 
on scientific research and development 
which is now taking shape. 

CHOGRM 

At the last Commonwealth Heads of 
Governments Regional Meeting 
(CHOGRM), held in Suva (Fiji), the 
Commonwealth Secretary-Gimral, Mr 
S. Ramphal pointed out that tensions 
of apocalyptic dimensions would be 
unleashed if solutions were not found 
for the current pressing international 
economic problems. The economic 
maladies are deeply rooted in the 
prevailing economic structure. The 
remedy, obviously, Ties in establishing 
a new international economic order 
and trade Uberalisation to help the 
developing counteies. 
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Round-Up of 

Current General Knowledge 


□ Abbreviations 

□ Awards 

□ Books 

□ Defence 

□ Expeditions 

□ Persons 

□ Places 

□ Projects 

□ Space Research 

□ U.N.O. 

□ Miscellany 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ANN : Asian News Network. 

APPLE ; Ariane Passenger Pay- 
load Experiment. 

AW ACS : Airborne Warning and 
Control System. 

BARC: Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre. 

ESA; European Space Agency. 

ESCAP; Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific. 

ESMA ; Essential Services 
Maintenance Act. 

GATT : General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

IAEA : International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

lOBI: Industrial Development 
Bank of India. 

IDSA: Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analysis. 

INMAS: Institute of Nuclear 
Medicine and Allied Sciences. 

IPCD: International Programme 
for Communication Development. 

IRRI: International Rice Re¬ 
search Institute. 

ITES: Institute for Techno- 
Economic Studies. 

NABARD: National Bank for 
Agriculture and Rural Development. 

NCEP : National Committee on 
Environment Planning. 

NREP: National Rural Employ¬ 
ment Programme. 

OECD ; Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Development. 

PFLP: Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. 

PSLV: Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle. 

8TEC: Solar Thermal Energy 
Centre. 

UNEP: United Nations En¬ 
vironment Programme. 

UNFPA: United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities. 

UNIDO ; United Nations Indus¬ 
trial Development Organisation. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
Republic Day Awards. 1982 
Bharat Ratna : Not awarded to any 
one. 

Padma Vibhuahan ; Miss Mirabehn. 
British-born associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Padma Bhushan: Among the 15 
Padma Bhushan award winners are: S. 
Balachander, Veena player, Madras; 
Ustad Khadim Husain Khan, musician, 
Bombay; Jhabarmal Sharma, Hindi 
author, Jaipur; Or Syed Zahoor Qasim, 
scientist (oceanography). New Delhi. 
Padma Shri : Among the 31 Padma 
Shri winners are; 

Sportsmen: Syed M.H. Kirmani, 
cricketer; Prakash Padukone, bad¬ 
minton player, Kapil Dev, cricketer. 
Musician: Allah Jillaibai, Bikaner. 
Authors: Gaura Pant "Shivani”, 
Hindi author, Lucknow; Kalimuddin 
Ahmed, Urdu author, Patna; Raghu- 
nath Vishnu Pandit, Konkani poet, 
Panaji, Prof Sher Singh "Sher", poet 
and writer, Chandigarh. 

Space Scientists: Dr Krishna- 
swamy Kasturirangan, Bangalore; Prof 
Satya Prakash, Ahmedabad. 

Jnanpith Award 

Amrita Pritam, the romantic Punjabi 
writer, has been awarded the 1981 
Jnanpith Award for her poetical 
collection Kagaz te Kanwas (1973). 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Understanding 

The 1981 Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understanding has 
gone for the first time jointly to two 
persons—Prof Gunnar Myrdal, well- 
known third world economist, and 
his wife Mrs Alva Myrdal, a well- 
known sociologist and writer—of 
Sweden. 

Borlaug Award 

Dr R.S. Murthy, Director, National 
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Bureau of Soil Survey and Land Use 
Planning, Nagpur, has won the award 
for 1980. 

Nehru Literacy Award 

N. Bhadraiah, former President of 
the Karnataka State Adult Education 
Council has been awarded the 1982 
Nehru Literacy Award for his "out¬ 
standing contribution towards the 
promotion of adult education in the 
country 

Jamnalal Bajaj Awards for 1982 

Gakuibhai Bhatt, 83-year-oid freedom 
fighter, Prembhai of Govindpur (U.P.), 
and Mrs Taraben Mashruwala of 
Maharashtra are recipients of this 
award. 

Dhanvantri Award for 1982 

Or K.T. Dholakia is the recipient of 
this award. He is the first orthopaedic 
surgeon to receive the award, given 
to the most outstanding medical man 
in the country. 

29th National Film Festival Awards 

Best Feature Film: Oakhal, in 
Bengali. 

Best Director: Aparna Sen for her 
film "36 Chowringhee Lane" in 
English—her maiden venture. 

Best Actress: Rekha for^^her per¬ 
formance in the Hindi film Umrao 
Jean. 

Best Actor: Om Puri for his role in 
Aarohan. 

Chairman of the selection committee . 
Ashok Kumar. 

Dadasaheb Phalke Award for 
1981 

Naushad Ali, music director, has 
won the award for his outstanding 
contribution to the cause of Indian 
cinema. 

INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
Nobel Prizes, 1982 

Peace: Mrs Alva Myrdal of 
Sweden and Mr Alfonso Garcia Robles, 
a former Mexican foreign minister, 
share the award. 

Literature: Gabrial Garcia Mar¬ 
quez of Columbia for his novels and 
short stories. His best book is: "One 
Hundred Years of Solitude." 

Economics: Prof George Stigier 
of Chicago University. 

Medicine: Shared by Dr Sune 
Bergstroem and Dr Bengt Samuelson 
of Sweden and Dr John Vane of 
England. 

Physics: Prof Kenneth G. Wilson 
of the U.S.A. 

Chemistry: Dr Aaron Klug of 
Britain. 

This year's award amount is $ 
1,50.000 (1.15 million crown). 


Magsaysey Awards, 1982 

For journalism, literature and 
creative communication arts: Arun 
Shourie. 

For public service: Manibhai 
Bhimbai Desai. 

For community leadership: Chandi 
Prasad Bhatt, an Indian environmenta¬ 
list. 

For government service: Arturo 
P. Alcaraz of the Philippines. 

This prestigious award is con¬ 
sidered the Asian counterpart of the 
Nobel Prize. 

Guineas Award for 1982 

Prof P K. Sethi and Mr Ramchand 
Sharma of the Rehabilitation Research 
and Regional Limb Fitting Centre in 
Jaipur, Rajasthan, and Dr Coin Hudson, 
an agronomist with the Barbados 
Sugar Producers' Association, have 
won the award. 

Kalinga Award 

David Frederick Attenborough, well 
known science communicator of the 
U.K. and Dennis Fiangan, editor of a 
scientific journal of the U.S.A. have 
been awarded by UNESCO the Kalinga 
Award for 1981. 

Soviet Land Nehru Award 

Ismat Chugtai, the Urdu playwright. 
Dr Ramvilas Sharma, the Marxist 
literary critic, and Dr C. Narayana 
Reddy, Telugu writer, have been 
conferred the Soviet Land Nehru 
Award for 1982. 

Pulitzer Prizes for 1982 

For genera! reporting: Kansas 
City Star and Kansas City Times won 
the prize for coverage of the Hyatt 
hotel disaster and the identification of 
its causes. 

For national reporting: Kansas 
City Times' Rick Atkinson. 

For public service: Detroit News 
won the gold medal for a series 
exposing the navy's cover-up of 
circumstances surrounding the deaths 
of seamen. 

For feature writing: Saul Pett 
and Ron Edmonds of Associated Press 
for feature writing and spot news 
photography, respectively. 

For specie! local reporting: Paul 
Henderson of Seattle Times for special 
reporting which proved the innocence 
of a man who had been convicted of 
rape. 

For international reporting: John 
Darton and Jack Rosenthal, two New 
York Times reporters, for stories from 
Poland and in the editorial writing 
category respectively. 

BOOKS 

One Hundred Years of Solitude 
This book written by Gabrial Garcia 


Marquez, winner of the 1982 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, is the story of a 
family through six generations and a 
town from its founding to its end. It 
is well knit story about the history of 
Columbia, the discovery of the Ameri¬ 
cas, and the domestic details of Garcia 
Marquez's own family. 

Die Blendung (euto da fe) 

It is the best known book written by 
Elias Canetti, Bulgarian-born now a 
British citizen. Mr Canetti is winner 
of the 1981 Nobel Priz# for Litera¬ 
ture. 

The book describes the relation¬ 
ship between a professor of Chinese 
studies and his down-to-earth house¬ 
keeper in 1920s Germany. 

Hero of Our Tima 

It is biography of Lord Mountbatten 
written by Richard Hough. The author 
has alleged that the negotiations on 
the transfer of power in India were 
markedly affected by Lady Edwina 
Mountbatten's close relationship with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Oru Dasatinte Katha (the story of a 
province) 

By S.K. Pottekkatt, winner of the 
Jnanpith Award for 1980, is an 
emotion-packed expression of his own 
experiences in an idylic village near 
Calicut, in the background of the late 
'twenties' and early 'thirties', when 
the village was being slowly 
"swallowed" by the expanding city of 
Calicut. 

DEFENCE 

Mirage-2000 

India and France signed on October 
16, an agreement for the supply of 
40 Mirage-2000 fighter aircraft. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
first deliveries of the single-seat multi¬ 
role futuristic aircraft would begin in 
October 1984. The last of the 40 
Mirages would be supplied to the 
Indian Air Force by December 1986. 
The Mirage-2000 will be fitted with 
all the weapon system and latest 
avionics. 

The Indian Mirages will be fitted 
with the latest internal-mounted intel¬ 
ligence gathering equipment (ESM) 
and active jamming electronk: devices 
(ECM). The aircraft win have a MACH 
2.35 capability attaining a top speed 
of 2,495 m.p.h. and can climb to 
49,000 feet in four minutes. Its 
operational ceiling is 65,000 feet The 
tactical radius with air-to-air missiles 
and two 374 imperial gallons (1-700 
litres) of fuel will be 700 miles. 

The Mjrage-2000 will carry two 
30-MM Defa, 654 Cannon, two Matra 
550 Magic and two Matra Super 
530-D air-to-air missiles. It can alter- 
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natively carry 11,000 pounds of bomb 
load on the nine external stations—four 
beneath the wings and five beneath 
its fuselage. 

Indian Naval Torpedo Recovery 
Vessel A-71 

The first torpedo recovery vessel built 
by the Goa Shipyard Limited was 
handed over to the Indian Navy on 
September 15. The vessel was com¬ 
missioned by the flag officer com¬ 
manding, Goa area. Rear Admiral 
Subir Paul. 

New field gun 

A new field gun IFG MK-II has been 
designed, developed and fabricated 
indigenously by the Defence Research 
and Development Organisation. The 
gun incorporates the latest techno¬ 
logical features. It is capable of 
transportation by helicopters and is 
ideally suited for use in all types of 
terrain plains, mountains as well as 
desert areas. 

INS Rana—Missile-fitted Des¬ 

troyer 

A new missile-fitted destroyer, the 
most modern and biggest of its kind 
in the world—INS RANA—has joined 
the Indian Naval fleet. 

The INS RANA is understood to 
be fitted with four gas turbines each 
of 23,500 horse power, and can 
attain a top speed of 36 to 39 knots 
an hour. It carries four single horizon- 
range SS-N-LL surface-to-surface 
missile launchers. 

EXPEDITIONS 

Second Antarctica Expedition 
The second Indian expedition to 
Antarctica left from Goa on December 
1, 1982, in the Norwegian research 
vesssel “Polar Circle", used in the 
first successful expedition, and char¬ 
tered again for nearly two months. 

The team for the second expedi¬ 
tion includes about a dozen scientists, 
doctors, technicians and other staff. It 
is led by 46-year-old Dr V.K. Raina, a 
senior scientist of the Geological Survey 
of India. Dr C.R. Sridaran of the 
Indian Meteorological Department 
(IMO) is the deputy leader. 

The scientists are likely to spend 
about three weeks on the continent 
of ice to follow up the experiments 
conducted earlier. The aims of the 
scientific expedition ire dmp sea 
exploration and study of living and 
non-living resources in the Indian 
Ocean and the Antarctica region. The 
Government ultintetely wants to estab¬ 
lish a permanent laboratory in the 
region to gain scientific knowledge in 
various disciplines. 
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Conquest of North and South 
Poles 

Two intrepid British explorers returned 
home on August 29, 1982, after 
completing the first conquest of North 
and South Poles in a single journey. 

Sir Renulph Fiennes, 38, and Dr 
Charles Burton, 40, sailed into the 
Port of Greenwich aboard a survey 
ship. 

The expedition lasted four days 
short of three years and covered 
60,000 km, four continents and three 
oceans. 

PERSONS 

Abdullah, Sheikh Mohammad 

The Jammu & Kashmir Chief Minister, 
who died on September 8, 1982, 
was considered one of the country's 
foremost leaders after Mahatn^a Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

His greatest contribution was hts 
decision that Kashmir should accede 
to India. However, his habit of 
sparking off controversies, more by 
his speeches than by his deeds, 
remained a minus point of his 
character. 

He will be remembered for having 
implemented agrarian reforms in 
Kashmir. He was the symbol of 
resistance against the exploitation of 
the people of Kashmir. He enjoyed 
great importance in the world Press 
and at various international forums 

Amrita Pritam 

She is a romantic Punjabi writer who 
has won the Bharatiya Jnanpith Award 
for 1981. She began her literary 
career as a poetess and now "can 
write better in prose." 

She won the signal honour for 
her outstanding poetical collection 
"Kagaz te Kanwas" (1973) and is the 
first Punjabi author and the second 
woman writer to be honoured with 
this award. 

Andropov, Yuri V. 

A longtime chief of the Soviet Secret 
Police, KGB, he was in the news for 
having been appointed the successor 
to Mr Leonid Brezhnev—as the nation's 
President. 

Bergstroam, Dr Sune 

66-year-old Swede, Dr Bergstroem, 
was in the news for having shared 
the 1982 Nobel Prize for Medicine 
with a fellow Swede and a Briton. 

Brezhnev, Leonid 

The President of the Soviet Union for 
18 years who died on November 10, 

1982, was the architect of his great 
country since the sixtees as a military 
super Power. He was the world's 
most experienced statesman whose 


accomplishments will stand as a lasting 
monument to him. 

As leader of the Soviet Communist 
Party from 1964 until his death at 
the age of 75, he combined strict 
political orthodoxy in domestic affairs 
with new initiatives in foreign affairs. 
He was one of the architects of tndo- 
Soviet friendship. 

Connors, Jimmy 

He was in the news for having won 
the men's singles crown in the Wimble¬ 
don Tennis Championship held in 
July 1982 He defeated the reigning 
champion John McEnroe. Connors 
had last won the Wimbledon title in 
1974. 

Desai, Manibhai Bhimbai 

He is a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi 
and was in the news for having been 
awarded the 1982 Ramon Magsaysay 
Award for public service. 

Galtieri, Gen Leopoldo Fortunato 

He was President of Argentina whose 
military junta captured Britain's colony, 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands in the 
South Atlantic on April 2, 1982. He 
had to resign in the wake of his 
army's surrender to the British forces 
on June 14, 1982. 

Klug, Aaron 

A South-African-born Bntish researcher 
at Cambridge, has been awarded the 
1982 Nobel Prize for Chemistry for 
his work on "development of crystallo¬ 
graphic electronic microscopy and 
his discoveries on the structure of 
nucleic protein acid complexes. 

Krueger, Anne 

She IS professor of economics at the 
University of Minnesota She has 
become the first woman vice-president 
of the World Bank in its 36-year 
history 

Libba, Willard F. 

Who died recently at the age of 74, 
was a Nobel laureate, a chemist whose 
accomplishments helped man explore 
the solar system 

Prof Libba also helped develop 
the atomic bomb during World War 11 
and tried to harness its power with 
the "Atom for Peace" Programme a 
decade later. 

Maihotra, Wg Cdr Ravish 

The test fighter pilot of I.A.F., Wg 
Cdr Maihotra, was in the news for 
having been selected as one of the 
two candidates for the Indo-Soviet 
joint space mission scheduled for 
1984. Wing Commander Ravish 
Maihotra was born at Lahore on 
December 25, 1943, and commis¬ 
sioned on October 28, 1963. In the 
1971 war, he flew 18 sorties. Mar- 
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Tied to Meera, he has a son and a 
daughter. 

Mandela, Winnie 

She is wife of South Africa's most 
celebrated black political prisoner. 
Nelson Mandela, who has been in jail 
for the past 19 years. South Africa's 
white rulers have renewed a five-year 
banning order on her. The order 
severely restricts her movements and 
contacts with people. 

Man Mohan Singh 

He was in the news for having been 
appointed the new Governor of Reserve 
Bank of India. An academician by 
training he has emerged in the last 
ten years as one of the half-a-dozen 
top managers controlling Indian econo¬ 
my. As chief economic adviser to 
the Government between 1972 and 
1976, he excelled in controlling inflation 
in 1974 and in giving a push to 
India's exports m the wake of first oil 
crisis. 

Marquez, Gabriel Garcia 

He has won the 1982 Nobel Prize in 
Literature. The Swedish Academy 
cited the 54-year-old author "for his 
novels and short stories in which the 
fantastic and the realistic are combined 
in a richly composed world of imagina¬ 
tion, reflecting a continent's life and 
conflicts". 

Besides 'One Hundred years of 
Solitude", his other best books are 
"Nobody writes to the Colonel" and 
"The Autumn of the Patriarch". 

Mauroy, Pierre 

He is the new Prime Minister of 
France who combines social- 
democratic orthodoxy with a repu¬ 
tation for moderation. 

Myrdal, Mrs Alva 
She was in the news for having been 
awarded the 1982 Nobel Peace Prize 
for her active role for nuclear dis¬ 
armament. She shares the prize with 
the Mexican foreign minister, Mr 
Alfonso Garcia Robles. 

Mrs Myrdal is married to another 
Nobel Prize winner, Prof Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

Myrdal, Prof Gunnar 

He has been awarded the 1981 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Understanding jointly with 
his wife Alva. He is well-known for 
his numerous books on the problems 
of poverty, particularly in the under¬ 
developed regions. 

Navratilova, Martina 

The Czech-born U.S. citizen was in 
the news for having won the women's 
singles crown of the Wimbledon Tennis 
Championship in July 1982. She 
defeated the defending champion. 


fellow-American Chris Lloyd in a classic 
final. This was her third Wimbledon 
title, the previous two being in 1978 
and 1979. 

Robles, Alfonso Garcia 

He is the joint winner of the 1982 
Nobel Peace Prize for his active parti¬ 
cipation for nuclear disarmament. 

Mr Robles (71),who is currently 
Mexico's chief delegate to Geneva 
talks, was his country's secretary for 
foreign affairs in 1975-76. He also 
chaired the Mexican delegation to the 
1978 UN. General Assembly on 
disarmament in New York. 
Samuelson, Or Bengt 
He was in the news for having shared 
the 1982 Nobel Prize for Medicine 
with two others. He works at the 
Stockholm based Karoinska institute 
and is the Dean of the Medical Faculty 
of the institute 

Savitskaya, Svetlana 

She is the second Soviet woman 
cosmonaut to go into space. She 
has carved her own small niche in the 
hall of fame of space adventure. 
Flying and feeling the rarified at¬ 
mosphere is not new to her By the 
time she was 26, Svetlana had under¬ 
taken hair-raising feats in flying super¬ 
fast planes. Once she pulled the 
throttle to accelerate the plane to a 
record speed of 2,683 km an hour 
within a short air distance of 10 
km Even today the record stands 
in her name. 

Sethi, Or Pramod Karan 

He is orthopaedic surgeon of Jaipur 
He has been honoured with the 1982 
Magsaysay Award for "community 
leadership". Earlier on January 26, 
1981, he was awarded Padma Shri. 
He has also been honoured with Gui- 
ness award. 

Sharma, Sqn Ldr Rakesh 

He is one of the two Indian candidate 
cosmonauts chosen for Indo-Soviet 
joint space mission scheduled for 
1984. The other candidate is Wg 
Cdr Ravish Malhotra. Whoever is to 
be chosen between the two, the 
other will be a standby so much so 
that only when the Soviet spacecraft 
takes off in 1984, will the world 
know who is the first Indian 
spaceman. 

Born at Patiala on January 13, 
1949, and commissioned in the I.A.F. 
on June 13, 1970, he has flown in 
nearly all types of fighter aircraft. In 
1971 war he had flown 21 missions. 
Married to Madhu, he has a son and a 
daughter. 

Shourie, Arun 

He was in the news for having been 
named winner of the 1982 Ramon 


Magsaysay Award for journalism, lite¬ 
rature and creative communication 
arts. The award went to him in re¬ 
cognition for "employing his pen as 
an effective adversary to corruption, 
inequality and injustice." 

Mr Shourie, 40, is a former 
senior economist with the World Bank 
and a fellow of the Indian Council of 
Social Research. He holds a doctorate 
in economics from Syracuse University 
in the U.S.A. Till recently, he was 
holding the post of executive editor in 
the Indian Express group of News¬ 
papers which he resigned. 

Stigler, Prof George 

He has been awarded the 1982 Nobel 
Prize in Economics for "his studies of 
industrial structures, functioning of 
markets and causes and effects of 
public regulations." 

Vane, John 

He is co-sharer of the 1982 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine. Born in Worces¬ 
tershire, England in 1927, Dr Vane is 
working at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories in Beckenham, Kent. 

Dr Vane has made the funda¬ 
mental discovery that anti-flarrtmatory 
compounds such as asprin acted by 
blocking the formation of prostaglan¬ 
dins. 

Vyas, Pandit Bharat 

He was a noted film lyrist who died in 
Bombay on July 3, 1982, at the age 
of 65. 

Born in 1918 in Churu, Bikaner 
State, he had come to Bombay when 
he was in mid-twenties. He wrote 
songs for over 100 films. 

A versatile personality, he had 
acted in two films, directed two films, 
and written dialogue and screenplay 
for some others, and also lent voice 
to a few songs. A well-known Hindi 
poet, one of his famous collection of 
poems was "Rashtra Katha" 

Wajda, Anrezej 

He is Poland's most prominent film 
director who was detained by martial 
law regime after he refused to sign a 
statement declaring his support for 
measures against "counter-revolution" 
Mr Wajda had won the 1981 top 
prize at the Cannes film festival for 
his film "Man of Iron" which portrayed 
the 1980 strikes which led to formation 
of the Solidarity. 

Walesa, Lech 

The charismatic leader of the outlawed 
Solidarity Union in Poland, was in the 
news when he was freed on November 
12, 1982, after nearly 11 months of 
internment by Poland's martial law 
regime. 

He is considered to be an inter- 
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national symbol of struggle for freedom 
and dignity. 

Wilson, Kenneth G. 

He is recipient of the 1982 Nobel 
Prize for Physics for his theory on 


which became independent on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1981, ending nearly 120 
years of British rule. It was admitted 
as the 156th member of the U.N.O. 

Chashma 


jinking Pakistan with China was again 
in the news because of the reports of 
Its being extended from Gilgit to 
Astor. 

This is part of the network of 


'critical phenomena in connection 
with phase transition". He is 
American. 

Zail Singh 

India’s former Home Minister, was in 
the news having been elected the 
seventh President of India. He was 
born on May 5, 1916, at Sandhwan 
village in Faridkot district of Punjab 
and has a distinguished record of 
sacrifices. 

He became the Chief Minister of 
Punjab in 1972. the office he held 
till 1977. 

PLACES 

Antarctica 

It is a region of the South Pole, where 
a 21-member Indian team of scientists, 
headed by Dr S Z. Qasim, landed on 
its icy waters on January 9, 1982. A 
second Indian expedition to Antarctica 
left early in December, 1982. (See 
within under "expeditions") During 
this period of the year there is summer 
in Antarctica. The "hot" weather 
consists of temperature ranging from 
minus 10 degrees Centigrade to minus 
20. In winter it can get even colder— 
the worst being about minus 50 
degrees Centigrade recorded by the 
Russians at the South Pole in 1959. 

Wind speeds in this frozen con¬ 
tinent, which is almost exclusively 
inhabited by penguins and seals can 
touch 400 km per hour. With an 
average elevation of 2,400 metres it 
is the highest of all continents. 
Antigua and Barbuda 

Located in Eastern Caribbean, Antigua 
and Barbuda used to be one of the 
Associated States of the United King¬ 
dom. It was granted self-government 
on February 27, 1967, with Britain 
retaining powers and responsibilities 
for defence and external affairs. It 
gained independence on November 
1, 1981 and was admitted as the 
157th member of the U.N.O. 

St John's is the capital of the 
country. 

Beirut 

It is the capital and the chief port of 
Lebanon. It was in the news when 
the Israelis besieged the Western 
Sector of the city in a bid to oust PLO 
guerrillas from the region. 

Beirut is also one of the most 
religious and cultural centres in the 
Middle East. 

Belize 

It is a tiny state in Central America 


This is the site, 320 km north of 
Rawalpindi where Pakistan is to 
establish a nuclear power project. 

Damascus 

It is the capital of Syria. It will be the 
future political, military and adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of Palestine Libe¬ 
ration Organisation (PLO). 

Dharamsthala 

It is the famous pilgrimage centre on 
the Western Ghats where a statue of 
Jain ascetic Bahubali was installed on 
February 3, 1982. 

Falkland (Malvinas) Islands 

It is Britain's colony in the South 
Atlantic, off the tip of South America. 
It IS being ruled by Britain since 
1833. Its capital is Port of Stanley. 
There are about 1,800 English- 
speaking inhabitants in the Islands. 
Argentina has all along been claiming 
sovereignty over the Falkland Islands 
It was in the news when on April 
2, 1982, Argentina's military junta 
invaded and occupied the Islands. 

Britain imposed a naval blockade 
on the Argentina-occupied Falkland 
Islands on April 12 and re-occupied 
the colony on June 14, 1982, when 
the Argentina forces surrendered to 
the British forces. 

Farakka 

Farakka Barrage consists of a barrage 
across Ganga at Farakka, another 
barrage at Jangipur across the 
Bhagirithi, a 39-km long feeder 
canal. Specifically, the object of 
Farakka is to use about 40,000 cusecs 
of water out of the water stored in 
the dam to flush the Calcutta port 
which is getting silted up. 

On October 7, 1982, India and 
Bangladesh decided to terminate the 
1977 Farakka agreement as it had 
not been proved suitable for finding a 
satisfactory and durable solution. It 
was recognised, however, that the 
basic problem of inadequate flow of 
waters at Farakka "imposed sacrifices" 
on both countries and fresh efforts 
were necessary to arrive at a 
solution. 

Harare 

Harare is the new name of Salisbury, 
the capital of Zimbabwe. The 
Zimbabwe government officially 
changed the name, to mark the second 
anniversary of independence from 
Britain. 

Karakoram Highway 

The 537-mile Karakoram highway 


strategic roads being built jointly by 
Pakistan and China in and around 
areas close to the frontier region. 

Khunjerab Pass 

It is on the Karakoram highway in the 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. The road 
takes off east of Yarkand in Sinkiang 
province, crosses Khunjerab Pass and 
links up with the Karakoram Highway 
which extends to Muzaffarabad in 
Pakistan 

The Khunjerab Pass, jointly built 
by Pakistan and China is described by 
Pakistan as a "symbol of enduring 
and strong friendship" between the 
two countries. 

India has protested strongly over 
the signing of a protocol recently 
between Pakistan and China for the 
opening of Khunjerab Pass. 

According to India's Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analysis, the 
new road linking the Khunjerab Pass 
with the Karakoram highway is in¬ 
tended to serve the twin purpose of 
improving Pakistan’s position against 
India and China's against the Soviet 
Union It is said to be aimed at 
strengthening Pakistan's tenous hold 
over areas of occupied Kashmir and 
prividing China with a "pressure point" 
against Soviet troops along its borders 
and in Afghanistan 

Namibia 

Namibia, the new name for South- 
West Africa, is a flat territory of 
about 317.725 sq, miles. It lies 
between Angola on the north and 
Cape Province of South Africa on the 
south, Botswana on the east and the 
Atlantic on the west 

The racist regime of South Africa 
is holding this former German pro¬ 
tectorate under a League of Nations 
mandate of 1920. All the apartheid 
and security laws of South Africa 
have been extended to the territory 
despite a ruling of the International 
Court of Justice that South Africa's 
presence in Namibia is illegal. The 
U.N.O. does not recognise South 
Africa's right to rule Namibia. 

Nehru Ploshed 

This is the intersection in Moscow 
where Vernadski Avenue crosses 
Lomonovski Avenue, which has been 
re-christened Nehru Ploshed (Nehru 
Square) in memory of Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, the architect of Indo-Soviet 
friendship. 

It is for the first time the Musco¬ 
vites have dedicated a place to the 
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memory of a figure from the non- 
Communist world 

Tunisia 

This place will be the new home of 
the Palestinian leader, Yasser Arafat 
and some 1,100 P.L 0. guerrillas 

A sea side palace surrounded by 
ornamental gardens and palm trees 
at La Marsa, about 24 km north of 
Tunis, the capital of Tunisia, has been 
prepared for the Palestinian leader. 
The palace is known as Assada 
Palace. 

Vandenberg Base 

The Vandenberg base, one of the 
most secret U S. military installations, 
IS being turned into a launching pad 
for military version of the Columbia 
space shuttle 

Located in a secluded area, close 
to the Pacific coast, some 250 km 
north of Los Angeles, the stretched 
air command base has been turned 
into a giant building site where 2.000 
specialists are building the launch 
pad and adjoining technical instal¬ 
lations. 

If all goes according to plan, the 
first firing of a shuttle here will take 
place in October, 1985. 

Wakhan Corridor 

The Wakhan Corridor, the boundaries 
of which were delineated when the 
Durand Line (the boundary line bet¬ 
ween Pakistan and Afghanistap) was 
being drawn in the early years tof this 
century, is a thin mountainous strip 
of territory which separates Soviet 
Tajikistan from Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir. 

It has been in the news as its 
reported occupation by the Soviet 
troops makes the U.S.S.R. contiguous 
with Pakistan-ruled territory, providing 
direct access from the Soviet Union 
to Pakistan’s hinterland in the way 
that China has direct access to Pakistan 
through Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 

PROJECTS 
Maruti Car Project 

A joint-venture agreement between 
the Government of India, the Suzuki 
Company of Japan and Maruti Udyog 
was signed in New Delhi on October 
2, 1982, for producing cars and 
other vehicles. 

The agreement, under which 
Maruti would have access to modern 
technology in the automobile sector, 
provided for the manufacture of a 
three-cylinder 800 CC passenger car 
as well as a van and a pick-up with 
the same engine. 

Nhava Shava Port 

The Union Cabinet has finally approved 
Nhava Sheva port across Bombay 


harbour. The total cost is estimated 
at Rs 692 crore including Rs 100 
crore for capitalised interest during 
construction A foreign exchange 
component of Rs 195 crore has been 
envisaged in the project cost 
Greatest Water Project 
Investigation and planning work for 
India's massive Rs 50,000 crore 
national perspective plan for fuller 
utilisation of river water resources 
including the link up of Mahanadi in 
Orissa to the Cauvery in the south, is 
expected to be completed only in the 
next seven to TO years. 

The plan to harness the waters 
of Himalayan and peninsular rivers is 
claimed as the "greatest water project" 
in the world, and is conceived after 
the rejection of proposals of Dr 
K L. Rao for Ganga-Cauvery link and 
of Capt Dastur's for a garland canal. 

It IS intended to minimise the 
effects of ravages of recurring natural 
calamities of floods and droughts on 
a permanent basis. 

SPACE RESEARCH 
Indo-Soviet joint space flight 

Wing Cdr Ravish Malhotra and Sqn 
Ldr Rakesh Sharma of the Indian Air 
Force have been selected out of 200 
candidates considered for the Indo- 
Soviet joint space venture, scheduled 
for 1984 

One of the two, will be finally 
selected for training for the space 
flight, which will be in orbit for 10 
days The other will be standby. 

The two men will undergo inten¬ 
sive training lasting 18 months in the 
Soviet cosmonaut training centre in 
Star City. They will be trained to 
face orbital flight. 

Space Endurance Record 

Two Soviet cosmonauts on board the 
orbiting space station Salyut-7, Anatoly 
Berezevoy and Valentin Lebedev have 
so far stayed there long enough to 
set a new space endurance record 
The record set earlier by the Soviet 
cosmonauts was 185 days. 

New Russian Space Walk Record 

Two cosmonauts set a Russian space- 
walk record on July 30, 1982 on 
their 78th day aboard the Salyut-7, 
working outside the orbiting laboratory 
for two hours and 33 minutes. 

The longest-ever space walk— 
seven hours, one minute—was set 
during the U.S. Skylab-iV mission in 
late 1973 and early 1974 by U.S 
astronauts—Gerald P. Carr, Edward 
G. Gibson and William Pogue. 

Second Soviet woman cosmonaut 
in space 

Svetlana Savitskaya on August 19, 


1982, became the second woman 
cosmonaut to begin her sj^ace journey 
in a Soyuz T-7 spaceship launched 
from the Baikanur cosmodrome. 

The spacecraft piloted by Savit¬ 
skaya's male colleagues—Leonid Popov 
and Alexander Serbrov—linked up 
with the orbiting space station Salyut- 
7. 

Savitskaya returned to earth on 
August 27, 1982, from her science 
sojourn in space with proof that the 
female organism differs in no way 
from the male organism in its reaction 
to space flight conditions 

The first woman cosmonaut Valen¬ 
tina Tereshkova had undertaken her 
space journey in 1964. But her 
flight lasted less than an hour. 
"Columbia" Space Shuttle 
"Columbia" is the name given to the 
prestigious winged U S. space shuttle, 
which blasted off for the first time 
from the Cape Canaveral station on 
April 2, 1981. It is the first space 
vehicle which can be used again and 
is "reflyable" It carried two young 
astronauts—John Young and Robert 
Crippen 

The 80-tonne "Columbia" space 
shuttle swooped safely back to earth 
on April 14, 1981, in a California 
desert climaxing a brilliant and historic 
54-hour flight in space during which 
it circled the earth 36 times 

On November 11, 1982, Co¬ 
lumbia, the American "space truck" 
carrying a four-man crew and two 
communication satellites, rocketed 
flawlessly into orbit enroute to its 
first cargo delivery, 296 km above 
the earth. 

This was Columbia's fifth trip in 
the space, it had earlier made four 
successful experimental space 
trips 

Columbia launched the first of its 
two satellites—a blue, glass-covered 
communication satellite—out of the 
ship's cargo bay eight hours after it 
was launched. 

The scientists wanted to prove 
that the space shuttle can go up, 
come back, land safely, and be used 
again like an aeroplane so that there 
is no waste. Until now, a space 
vehicle sent up once could not be 
flown again and was almost useless 
except for the instruments. 

U.S. Space Shuttle booked for 
lofting Indian Satellites 

India is among the countries which 
have booked freight on the shuttle 
Columbia for lofting communications 
satellites into space. This could be a 
less expensive means of flying a satellite 

(Contd on page 432) 
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IMPORTANT 
DATES AND EVENTS 


1982 

JANUARY 

9—21-member Indian scientific ex¬ 
pedition, headed by Dr S.Z. 
Qasim, lands on Antarctica after 
a 33-day voyage across the 
Indian Ocean. 

13—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
announces a "recast and re¬ 
defined" 20-point programme. 

18—India-Sri Lanka microwave link 
inaugurated. 

20—India signs an international 
agreement governing the activities 
of countries on the moon and 
other celestial bodies. 

—The Supreme Court lifts its ban 
on execution of capital sentence 
(death penalty). 

—Mizo National Front (MNF) led 
by Mr Laldenga bann^. 

30—Indo-Pak talks on Islamabad's 
proposal for a no-war pact held 
in New Delhi. 

FEBRUARY 

3—Scientists analysing data from 
the Voyager-ll spacecraft dis¬ 
cover four and possibly six new 
satellites (moons) circling the 
planet Saturn. 

5—Military seizes power in Surinam 
once again. 

8—The Union Government notifies 
a list of 16 categories of essen¬ 
tial supplies and services whose 
disruption would entail deten¬ 
tion under the National Security 
Act. 

10—North and South Yemen, at log¬ 
gerheads for the last 10 years, 
agree to unite into a new state 
under the name of Republic of 
Yemen. 

—Abortive coup in Mauritius. 

16—T. Anjiah quits as Chief Minister 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

—The Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
Mr Agha Shahi, resigns. Sahib- 


zada Yaqoob Ali Khan, a retired 
Lt-Gen and former Ambassador 
to France, appointed new foreign 
minister. 

22—South-South Conference opens 
in New Delhi. 

—President Zia of Pakistan rules 
out compromise on Kashmir issue 
while trying to improve relations 
with India. 

28—New Andhra Ministry sworn in 
with Mr B. Venkataram as the 
Chief Minister. 

MARCH 

1— Venus-13, Soviet Union's un¬ 
manned spacecraft, softiands on 
Venus. 

2— Mrs Indira Gandhi inaugurates 
the Rs 46-crore, 5.57-km-long 
bridge over the Ganga, the 
world's longest river bridge, con¬ 
necting North Bihar with the 
State capital and the southern 
parts of Bihar. The bridge is 
named Mahatma Gandhi Setu. 

3— The Soviet space probe Venus- 
13 burns up on Venus. 

5—A second Soviet space probe 
Venus-14 lands on Venus and 
burns up after about 2 hours. 

7—The U.S.A. launches 'sp/ satellite 
Titan lll-C capable of spotting 
objects of the size of a golf ball 
from more than 32,000 km up. 

11 —A "national liberation council" 
seizes power in the former Dutch 
colony of Surinam, a tiny nation 
on South America's northern 
coast. 

12— Surinam coup leaders captured. 

13— The Colombian Army seizes 
power in Bogota, the Colombian 
capital. 

16— The Soviet Defence Minister, 
Marshal D.F. Ustinov, visits 
India. 

17— Kerala Congress (l)-led United 
Democratic Front Government 


quits. Kerala brought under 
President's Rule. 

19—Assam put under President's Rule. 

21— Central Rule in Delhi extended 
for a further iMriod of six months. 

23— Military coup in Guatemala against 
the regime of President Rogmeo 
Lucas Garcia. 

24— Lt-Gsn Hossain Mohammed 
Ershad seizes power in a blood¬ 
less coup in Bangladesh ousting 
President Abdus Sattar. 

29— The ruling Congress (I) secures 
all but one of the 49 seats it con¬ 
tested in the biennial elections 
to the Rajya Sabha. 

30— Mrs Menaka Gandhi leaves P.M.'s 
house. 

—Queen Elizabeth of England signs 
the Canada Bill into law to trans¬ 
fer control of the dominion's 
constitution from London to 
Ottawa—the Canadian govern¬ 
ment thus becoming master in 
its own country. 

APRIL 

2—Argentina's military junta cap¬ 
tures Britain's colony in the 
South Atlantic, the Falkland 
(Malvinas) Islands. Britain 
breaks off relations with Argen¬ 
tina. 

11—Britain imposes a naval blockade 
on the Argentine-occupied Falk¬ 
land Islands. 

13— India signs a deal for the out¬ 
right purchase of 40 Mirage- 
2000 futuristic French Fighter 
aircraft. 

18— Canada's new Constitution comes 
into force. 

22— INSAT-IA launched in space. 

MAY 

19— Assembly elections held in four 
states—Himachal, Haryana, West 
Bengal and Kerala. 

JUNE 

6—Israel invades South Lebanon. 

11— Coup in Guatemala. 

12— Mauritius Prime Minister, Mr 
Seewoosagar Ramgooiam defea¬ 
ted in election. 

14— Argentina forces in Falklands 
surrender. 

28—Palestine guerrillas besieged in 
Beirut. 

JULY 

14— Lok Sabha passes the Constitu¬ 
tion (46th Amendment) Bill seek¬ 
ing to remove certain lacunae in 
the existing law for realisation of 
sales tax. 

15— Zail Singh elected the seventh 
President of India; sworn in on 
July 25. 

25—P.L.O. concedes Israeli right to 
exist. 
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29— Mrs Indira Gandhi visits U.S.A. 

AUGUST 

17— Army revolt in Seychelles. 

20— Mrs Indira Gandhi visits U.S.S.R. 

30— P.L.O. chief, Yasser Arafat leaves 
Beirut. 

SEPTEMBER 

2—Major reshuffle in the Union 
Cabinet. 

5— China abolishes chairman's post. 

6— INSAT stops working. 

B—Death of Sheikh Abdullah, Chief 
Minister of Jammu & Kashmir. 

15—Bashir Gemayel, elected Pre¬ 
sident of Lebanon, assassinated. 

18— Israeli forces move into West 
Beirut, massacre in West Beirut. 

OCTOBER 

9—Polish Parliament bans Solidarity. 

21— President J.R. Jayewardens of 
Sri Lanka wins second term in 
election. 

NOVEMBER 

10—Death of Leonid Brezhnev, Pre¬ 
sident of the Soviet Union. 

—Nagaland goes to polls. 

11 —Lech Walesa, Poland's Solidarity 
leader, released. 

12—Akali leaders rounded-up in Pun¬ 
jab. 

17—Congress (I) Ministry installed 
in Nagaland. 

19— IX Asian Games open in New 
Delhi. 

—China replaces its foreign minis¬ 
ter Huang Hua and its defence 
minister Geng Biao. 

20— The ailing Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the frontier Gandhi, re¬ 
leased by Pakistan. 

22— Deadlock in talks with Akalis. 

24—Yasuhiro Nakasone appointed 

Prime Minister of Japan to suc¬ 
ceed Mr Zenko Suzuki. 

26—The French President, Francois 
Mitterrand, visits India; India and 
France sign agreement on supply 
of nuclear fuel. 

28—Pakistan refuses F-16 without 
spares. 

30—Top P.P.P. (Pakistan Peoples' 
Party) leaders arrested. 

—Hosni Mubarak, President of 
Egypt, visits India. 

Round-Up of Current 
General Knowledge 

fContd from page 430} 

in space than conventional rockets. 
Besides India, which has booked 

space on two flights, China, Canada, 

Indonesia, Australia and a consortium 

of Arab countries are included in the 


countries which, among themselves, 
have booked space for about 18 
satellites on flights of four Shuttle 
craft between now and the end of 
1985 

INSAT-IA 

Refer under Round-up of National 
Affairs within. 

Soyuz T-5 

The Soviet Union launched on May 
13, 1982, a manned spacecraft, named 
Soyuz T-5, into space which docked 
with the orbiting laboratory Salyut-7. 

Soyuz T-5 was manned by two 
cosmonauts—Anatoli Brezovoy and 
Valentin Lebedev. 

"Venus-13" softlands on Venus 

A Soviet space probe "Venus-13" 
made a soft landing on Venus on 
March 1, 1982. The unmanned 
spacecraft reached the vicinity of the 
planet after completing a four-month 
flight covering 3CX) million km and 
then dropped a descent vehicle on to 
the planet. 

Venus-13 was launched on Oc¬ 
tober 30, 1981. The space probe 
had been able to transmit high quality 
colour pictures before it burned up 
more than two hours after setting 
down on the scorching surface. 
Venus-14 

This was the second Soviet space 
module which landed on the planet 
Venus on March 5, 1982, and imme¬ 
diately began transmitting high resolu¬ 
tion pictures of the morning star The 
space module worked for nearly an 
hour before succumbing to the 465 
degrees centigrade temperature of 
the planet. 

U.N.O. 

New Members admitted in 1981 

155th Member: Vanuatu (inde¬ 
pendent in July 1980). 

156th Member: Belize (formerly 
known as British Honduras which 
became independent of Britain on 
September 21, 1981). 

157th Member: Antigua and 
Barbuda (Caribbean state which gained 
independence on November 1, 
1981). 

New Non-permanent Members 
elected to the Security Council 

Zimbabwe, Pakistan, Nicaragua, 
Malta—all non-aligned countries—and 
the Netherlands have been elected to 
the U.N Security Council for the 
1983-84 term. 

Zimbabwe and Pakistan were 
elected unopposed while the rest 
went through several rounds of 
balloting. 

They replace Uganda, Japan, 
Panama, Spain and Ireland respec¬ 


tively. 

MISCELLANY 
Sagar Kanya 

It is the first of the three oceanographic 
research vessels to be bought by 
India from abroad. It rolled into the 
Baltic Sea on September 4 from a 
shipyard in West Germany where it 
was built. 

The 1,300-tonne dead-weight 
ship, the most modern research vessel 
for India, will offer some of the most 
sophisticated oceanographic research 
facilities. 

India's longest rail tunnel 

The country’s longest rail tunnel 
between Monkey Hill and Khandela 
stations on the Bombay-Pune route 
of the Central Railway was opened 
on July 5, 1982. 

The 2,100-metre long tunnel, 
claimed to be a remarkable engineering 
achievement, is part of the south-east 
ghat third line being built between 
Karjat and Lonavala which .will be 
opened soon. 

The tunnel has been built at a 
cost of Rs 1.25 crore wnthin a stipulated 
period of three years 
Hat-trick on Everest 
A Nepalese sherpa, Sundare Sherpa 
(29), on October 5, 1982, became 
the first man to conquer Mount Everest 
three times as part of an expedition 
which put the first Canadian on top 
of the world's highest mountain 
"Palace on Wheels" 

The "Palace on Wheels" is the name 
given to India's pleasure train of 12- 
slately saloons. The train puffed out 
of Delhi Cantonment station on October 
1, 1982, to make its first commercial 
run into the deserts of Rajasthan. 

The passengers are to pay Rs 
3,525 for two-day-three-night trip of 
Bharatpur, Agra and Jaipur. The 
cost includes full meals during the 
course of the itinerary, sight-seeing in 
luxury buses and camel, elephant and 
boat rides. 

65-year-old man crosses Channel 

Ashby Harper became the oldest peron 
in the world to swim the English 
Channel when he made the Dover- 
France crossing in 13 hours 52 minutes 
on August 28, 1982. 

Halley's Comet 

Halley's Comet will be met by an 
earth envoy when it returns in March, 
1986, to solar environs after 76 
years. "Vega", a space vehicle being 
prepared jointly by Soviet, French, 
Austrian and West German scientists, 
will be just 10,CXX) km from the 
eni{^atic wanderer's nucleus on March 
8, 1986. 
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THE EDITOR 


EVER ONWARD 


Dear Readers, 

We are grateful to you for the overwhelming appreciation you have 
accorded to the New Year Special Number. We are fully conscious of 
your needs and our responsibiUty 

In trying to improve the contents of the journal we are making every 
effort to bring to you the latest information with background and commented 
notes on a wide range of topics in a condensed and easily understandable 
manner. 

We have also added more questions in the feature "Psychological Quiz” 
to help those of you who are appearing in the coming Banking Recruitment 
Board Examinations. 

You will find each succeeding issue of your favourite CM more 
interesting and useful 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 
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Rout In Soutli—asi 

Bitter Lessons 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, distinctly sobered by the major 
defeat in her traditional strongholds, Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka, must have rued the day she chose to 
hasten the Assembly elections in these two States AH 
her calculations have gone awry, and her personal 
charisma for catching votes of the masses has 
apparently lost much of its appeal Perhaps she has 
been trying to console herself with the thought that the 
electorate is a fickle mistress. s\i'itching loyalty from one 
leader to another. It would, however, be a mistake 
piled upon another to delude oneself with such 
thoughts The reality, however harsh and unpalatable 
it may be for the Prime Minister, is that both in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka the Governments were not only 
corrupt but also inefficient and they certainly deserved 
what they got— sack doth and ashes 

In many respects the mini-election verdict is a repe¬ 
tition of March 1977. when the electorate rejected her 
and hundreds of her nominees in many parts of the 
country (during the Janata wave) because of the misuse 
of power and the excesses of the Emergency. On both 
occasions she was over-confident and out of touch with 
the realities which pointed to an angry, disillusioned 
electorate The latter felt that it had had enough of 
ineffective Government by men of straw who cared little 
for the people's welfare and were preoccupied with 
power games to preserve their "gaddis" and keep their 
opponents at bay. The battles for political survival and 
the countless pilgrimages to Delhi to keep on the right 
side of Her Excellency inevitably led to the neglect of 
their main responsibilities towards the people. And the 
people have shown once again that they cannot be 
taken for granted. They have proved beyond doubt 
that both charisma and the personality cult cannot go 
beyond a point When that point is reached and things 
become intolerable, they would hit back with a 
vengeance 

With her southern fortresses demolished and her 
wings dipped Mrs Gandhi has to plan anew for the 
future. One thing seems to be clear, though it is 
doubtful whether she would learn the right lessons of 
her and the Congress (!)'s debacle The lesson is that 

the people’s welfare must predominate that the 
leadership in the States cannot be treated as a persona! 
preserve of Mrs Gandhi, and that the unflinching loyalty 
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of the Southern States, of which she was so proud, is a 
thing of the past Dictation from New Delhi and 
remote control of regional affairs will not do. It is only 
a greater sense of realism and a down- to- earth 
approach that can help Mrs Gandhi and her party to 
salvage at least a part of the wreckage in her erstwhile 
strongholds 

The Opposition parties all over the country are 
naturally /ubilant as the severe setback the Congress (!) 
has suffered, and the regional parties in the North and 
the East fee! heartened by the remarkable triumph of 
Telegu Desam under the leadership of Mr N. T Rama 
Rao. His entry into politics and unique success within 
a year of his decision to change from the silver screen 
to the murky stage of politics will go down in Indian 
history as a strange transformation Both Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh (likely to be renamed Telegu Nadu) 
now have former film super-stars as Chief Ministers, the 
only parallel being that of President Reagan of the 
U.3A In a sense, the rout of Mrs Gandhi and her 
party in these two States is a welcome trend because it 
will help shake off complacency The voters evidently 
felt that their steadfast loyalty to “Indiramma" has not 
been adequately rewarded. The imposition of non¬ 
entities as Chief Ministers must now stop 

Rama Rao has promised co-operation with the 
Centre and to avoid confrontationist policies but he has 
also declared that he will concentrate on his State In 
Karnataka there is now a Janata Ministry, for the first 
time in its history. In both cases the people's welfare, 
even if it is described as regionalism is bound to 
receive the topmost priority in future, which would be 
all to the good. It is also likely that the dissidents in 
every State will feel emboldened, in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat for instance If dissidence can pay dividends 
in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, why not 
elsewhere? This does not mean however, that the 
Congress (!) prestige and Mrs Gandhi’s persona! 
magnetism will all dissolve into thin air in the coming 
years There is still no leader of her status It may be 
that the electoral defeats are meant to teach her a 
lesson and that after a spell of power, N.T.R. and his 
Telegu Desam in one State, and the Janata-Kranti 
Range combine in the other, may themselves be voted 
out if they perform poorly. They will be on test 
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Scientists and Scientific Temper" in 
the December issue made interesting 
reading Truly, many of our scientific 
and technological personnel are going 
abroad for lack of advanced research 
facilities and adequate emoluments in 
this country. But I do not agree with 
your view that we are not able to 


It is gratifying to note that the 
Comj.etition Master has penetrated 
deep into the hearts of school and 
college students of Bengal as well as 
the serving army personnel You 
are undoubtedly doing a yeoman's 
service Right from the year 1975 
there has been a spectacular change 
in your style of presentation of subjects 
and the variety in topics Copies of 
the C M are being sold at the news 
stalls like hot cakes so much so that 
one cannot get a copy after two or 
three days of arrival in the market. 

I suggest that you start a feature 
"Readers Questions Answered" 

Gouranga Charan Nayak 
Bam Vihar fOnssaJ 

The essay "Towards a World 
Culture" published in the January '83 
issue, IS very well-written 
Jammu (J & K) Harish Kr. Gupta 
Thanks a lot for a nice calendar 
for 1983 and a special supplement-- 
the full year review 

Etmadpur (Agra) Santosh Tyagi 

The January, 1983, issue is 
splendid I congratulate you for 
introducing several new topics of 
great importance The special feature 
"Directive Principles of State Policy" 
IS very educative and informative The 
revival of the feature "Know Thy 


IS a threat to world peace Zia is 
weaving a web around himself and he 
may never come out of It safely It is 
truly said that every dictator creates 
illusions and Zia is no exception 

Gaya S. Anwarul Hague 

Towards a World Culture 

Your topical essay "Towards a 
World Culture" is a clarification of 
the concept of a world culture which 
IS not untenable, though at present it 
may appear to be a Utopia 

For a world culture, moral re¬ 
armament of the world and a creative 
approach towards ethics are the two 
basic pre-requisites The gap between 
the ea,.tern and the western culture 
should be bridged, and a world culture 
nail be attained by deriving the best 
of the two in that sense responsibility, 
duty, discipline, morality, ethics, 
humbleness and tolerance will dominate 
over exploitation, cruelty, injustice. 


Our rscctera' respons* to this 
new feature is beyond measure. 
While we thank all those who 
send contributions to this column, 
we regret our inability, owing to 
the limitationa of space, to publish 
all the letters we receive. 


provide them the necessary facilities 
because we are poor Frankly, the 
concept of r. "poor country" is entirely 
a political slogan. How pan this coun¬ 
try be poor when it could afford to 
spend crores of rupees on the IX 
Asiad and is looking forward to staging 
the Olympics ? 

It IS true that a number of world's 
scientists are involved in research for 
destructive weapons But this is not 
the fault of the scientists. They are 
forced to act according to the directions 
of the governments of the concerned 
countries who wish to strengthen 
their military status to attain supremacy 
over others 

Rourkela Pramod K. Sahoo 

The new features "Sex Education" 
and "Stories of Great Lives" in the 
"CM" are impressive 

Agarpara fW.BJ Somnath Ray 

A thousand thanks for introducing 
the feature "Stones of Great Lives" 
The story of Andrew Carnegie provides 
good reading 

Bhubaneswar Yasaswi Khuntia 
Patna Rakesh Kumar Sinha 

I request you to resume the 
General Knowledge Test feature It 
IS of great help to candidates appearing 
in various competitive examinations. 
Kanpur Krishna Kant Tiwari 


State"' has enhanced the usefulness 
of the magazine The round-up of 
Current Affairs and General Knowledge 
IS highly commendable Your labo¬ 
riously compiled data of the IX Asian 
Games has won the hearts of many 

Thank you very much for supply¬ 
ing a handy calendar 

Could you please publish articles 
on. (1) Apartheid in S Africa, (2) 
Kampuchea, (3) MX Missiles, (4) the 
Non-aligned movement 

Ved Parkash Bansal 

Mansa (Punjab) 

Please publish information about 
the coming examinations regularly in 
your esteemed magazine I convey 
my heartfelt thanks for the coverage 
of the Asian Games in the January 
'83 issue. 

New Delhi Raj Kumar Chaudhri 

In the editorial "A Tale of Two 
VIP. Visits" you have clearly pointed 
out the vicious move of President 
Reagan to arm Pakistan, His policy 


war, genocide and other undesirable 
auts 

Lucknow Jayant Krishan 

Science, Scientists and Scientific 
Temper 

The basic fallacy behind the 
country's scientific re.search pro¬ 
gramme IS the lack of co-ordination 
which leads to duplication of efforts. 
The main research centres should be 
the teciinical institutions, and there 
should be healthy co-ordination bet¬ 
ween industrial bodies and educational 
institution;. In fact, public sector 
undertakings and government-aided 
research and development institutions 
are centres of formal research, not 
active, genuine research Tlie bureau¬ 
cratic grinding and bossism have made 
an unhealthy impact on the younger 
generation of scientists. 

Rourkela Saroj Kumar Mishra 
Your special feature "Science, 


I shall be grateful if you publish 
essays on the following topics in your 
coming issues These topics were 
set in the Probationary Officers' 
Examination recently 

(1) Our Education System 

(2) Inflation—Its Causes and 
Remedies 

Trivandrum V. Shenoy 

Heartiest congratulations for the 
New Year issue. 

Thanks for taking pains to compile 
the Asian Games results. The feature 
"Sex Education" is very interesting. 

Moradabad Vikas Duba 

I am grateful to you for having 
started the feature "Economic and 
Social Problems". It is a boon for 
candidates appearing for the RBI and 
Grade B Officer^ Examinations and 
also for those apjsearing in the I.A.S. 
and other higher grade competitive 
examinations. Kindly publish a special 
feature or essay on "The Role and 
Impact of Science and Technology in 
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the Development of India". 

Gurgaon Saga Singh 

Thanks for the presentation of 
the feature "Directive Principles of 
State Policy”. Kindly publish a special 
feature on U.S -U.S.S R. relations. 

Gajendra Kumar Srivastava 
Allahabad 

Although I am a student of 
standard IX. I am a regular reader of 
your magazine. Your journal contains 
interesting topics which induce me to 
go through it every month. 

The Objective-Type Test (Everyday 
Science) helps me to appear fearlessly 
m my school general knowledge 
tests. 

Akhaiaspur P.K. Patel 

The Competition Master has 
helped me a lot in getting admission 
to the M B.A. this year I must 
attribute my success mainly to your 
magazine Please re-start the feature 
General Knowledge Test 

Calcutta Satyajit Mukhopadhyay 

Please publish a special feature 
on the Bihar Press Bill in one of your 
next issues 

Chandigarh Devi Singh Swangle 

I appreciate that, unlike some 
other career magazines, the C M has 
consistently maintained a high standard 
and has never stooped to cheap 
commercial gimmicks Every issue 
of the C M. IS a feast for our starving 
mind craving for fresh material The 
section on General Knowledge apart, 
all the articles, topical essays, debates, 
and especially the model paragraphs 
and model interviews, have always 
delighted me by their richness, they 
generate confidence for various com¬ 
petitive examinations 

Sri Harekrushna Sahu 

Bhubaneswar 

The C M. fully equips me with 
the latest knowledge in so many 
fields 

Ghaziabad V.K. Agrawal 

I have a few suggestions to make 
for your consideration. (1) Under 

the feature "Know Thy States", the 
culture, customs, traditions, social 
set-up and literature may also be 
included, (2) Role of Science and 
Technology in Indi.. may be added as 
a regular feature, (3) Under the 
heading "Political Scene", detailed 
articles on Assam issue and the Akali 
issue may be published 

The feature "Economic Scene" 
is appreciable. On the whole, this is 
the best magazine of its kind in the 
market. 

Raman Anil K. Bansai 


The C.M. IS steadily approaching 
the stage of perfection. Could you 
kindly include the following in the 
Model Paragraphs. 

"We are a nation of school boys, 
when the teacher is away, the 
nation is on holiday." 

"The heart has its own reasons 
which are unknown to the 
mind " 

Vinod Kumar Sinha 

Nirmati (Saharsa) 

For the last two and a half years I 
have been reading your magazine 
regularly and I find it has improved 
fast to meet the needs of youth With 
the new printing style, new articles 
and information on various subjects. 
It has become indispensable 

Patna Amalendra Kumar 

Besides write-ups on "Know Thy 
States", articles on "Know thy Neigh¬ 
bouring Countries" should also be 
introduced This would help us to 
know the political, social and economic 
set-up of the countries whose bou - 
daries touch our country's 

Rohtak Ramesh Kumar Sehgal 

I am glad to inform you that I 
received two appointment letters in 
1982—one from the Income-tax 
Department and another from a 
nationalised Bank. I have accepted 
the latter. The credit for this success 
goes to my favourite magazine, the 
Competition Master Presently I am 
C.A I I B. and again this magazine is 
of great help to me It covers about 
60 per cent of this course The 
feature Panchayati Raj and Planning 
in India, RRB, Farm Mechanisation, 
etc-., are a part of this professional 
course 

Patoohi Balbir Singh 


Sex Education 

Better late than never, the Com¬ 
petition Master, always a friend and 
well-wisher of millions of youths, has 
started a very useful feature 
Calcutta Biswajit Datta Gupta 
In an orthodox society like ours, 
talk of sex is taboo, wht reas sex is a 
very important aspect in one's life 
Unfortunately, our society's wrong 
notions about this subject create 
complexity and confusion. 

We have a friend in C M. to help 
us. Please keep it up. 

Dumka (Bihar) Ravi Pratap 

At present there are many mis¬ 
understandings among the youth of 
India about sex. As a student of 
biology, I welcome this feature. I 
think every reader will appreciate 


your effort. The conversational 
method used in the feature is effective 
and interesting. 

Latehar Rajesh N. Sahey 

I appreciate your new feature on 
Sex Education. It is the need of the 
time. By publishing such articles you 
are doing great service to modern 
youth, particularly when the Govern¬ 
ment is not taking any initiative in this 
field. 

Kanpur S.K. Singh 

Sex Education is the need of 
today and we expect that you will be 
able to provide sufficient knowledge 
about It. Please keep it up. 

Sahaganj Harbans Singh 

Thanks for the introduction of a 
new feature on Sex Education. 

I suggest that the C M should be 
published as a fortnightly magazine 
because I always study it from begin¬ 
ning to end within 15 I'ays and then 
have to wait for the next issue eagerly 
for another 15 days. Alternatively, 
you may add some more material m 
the existing monthly I won't mind 
paying more for this priceless journal. 
Delhi H.K. Srivastava 

(We invite readers' views whether 
the C M should be converted into a 
fortnightly magazine —Editor.) 

I have a deep fascination for 
your superb magazine ever since my 
college days The feature "Personality 
Development" is indeed very inspiring 
and invigorating. 

I request you to publish a feature 
on non-aligned movement. 

Cuttack (Miss) Chinmayee Das 
May I suggest that there should 
be some space for publishing details 
about forthcoming examinations. In 
the Readers' Forum, the letters which 
convey repetitive opinion need not be 
published. 

Such phrases as "I am a regular 
reader gf the CM" and "It helps a lot 
to the candidates appearing in various 
competitive examinations " should be 
omitted. There is no point in reiterat¬ 
ing ail this as the C.M, in fact, has 
already established itself as the most 
useful and acceptihle magazine in 
this field. 

Gorakhpur Madhu Sudan 

Your magazine is an exclusive 
communicative media which imparts 
real knowledge The feature Per¬ 
sonality Development is a great moral 
booster. 

Could you kindly publish short 
notes on: {1) Pre-emptivq Strikes, (2) 
Zero Option. 

Kanpur Vinod Singh 
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Notes on 


CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

□ Congress debacle in Elections 

□ Assam Elections in Febraary 

□ indo-Pak Accord 

□ Agreement on Ganga Waters 

□ India’s Stand on Ocean Wealth 

□ “Centres of Excellence” for 
Science 

□ India’s New Technology Policy 

□ Computer Terror 

□ ‘Lady of Decade’ Awards for 
Mrs Gandhi 

□ Second Expedition to Antarc¬ 
tica 

□ More Universities, Poor Stan¬ 
dards 

□ India—7th ‘ Optimistic ’ Nation 

□ Missiles installed on Jaguar 
overwings 


Congress debacle in Elections 


In two Congress (I) strongholds, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, Mrs 
Gandhi's party was routed in the 
Assembly elections held on January 
6. In Andhra Pradesh the Chief 
Minister, Mr Gundu Rao, was badly 
defeated, and most of his colleagues 
suffered the same dismal fate The 
new star in the country's southern 
firijiament is Mr N T. Rama Rao 
(N T R ), a film-star turned politician 
whose new party, the Telegu Desam, 
formed barely 10 months ago, scored 
a strikii.g victory by winning 202 
seats out of a total of 294 in the State 
Assembly. The Congress (!) could 
get only 60. On January 9 Mr N.T. 
Rama Rao was sworn in as Chief 
Minister at a public ceremony watched 
by about two lakh people He is the 
first non-Congress Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh He formed a 15- 
member Ministry, which was also 
sworn in 

In Karnataka the picture was 
unclear, with no party securing a 
majority However, the Janata- 
Karnataka Kranti Ranga alliance in¬ 
cluding the C.P I. and the C P.(M) 
emerged as the largest party, securing 
98 seats, the Congress (I) could win 
only 81 seats, and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party got 18 The total stren¬ 
gth of the A^mbly there is 221. The 
Kranti-Ranga Party merged with the 
Janata and an eight-member Ministry, 
headed by Mr Ramakrishna Hegde, 
the Janata leader, was sworn in after 
three days of tension and efforts to 
form a majority, at Bangalore on 
January 10 This is also the first 
non-Congress Ministry in the State, 
ending 35 years of Congress rule. The 
Governor admitted that the Janata 
alliance commanded "a clear, stable 
majority", consisting of 94 members 
of the Janata Party, 3 each of the 
C P.l and the C.P.(M), 18 B.J.P. 
members and 14 Independents. The 
Congress (I) did not stake its claim. 
The Kranti Ranga leader, Mr Banga- 
rappa, who was an aspirant for the 
post of Chief Minister, declined the 
offer of Deputy Chief Ministership 
and stayed away from the swearing- 
in ceremony of the new Ministry, 
However, he has pledged his support 
to the Ministry of which his own 
party formed the principal constituent. 

In Tripura the results were on 
the expected lines, the C,P.(M) again 
securing a comfortable majority of 
37 in a 60-member As^mbly. The 
septuagenarian Marxist leader, Mr 
Nripen Chokraborty, under whose 
leadership the Left Front in Tripura 


has successfully completed its first 
five-year term in office, was re-elected 
leader of the Legislature Left Front 
Party. He formed a new Ministry—the 
fifth in the State since Tripura attained 
Statehood in 1971 and the second in 
succession exclusively by the Left 
Front. Most of the Ministers won in 
Tripura, while many Ministers were 
ousted in Andhra Pradesh and Kar¬ 
nataka. 

The Telegu Desam leader, Mr 
N T. Rama Rao, said after his victory 
that his party did not believe in 
separatism and the word 'desam' in 
its nomenclature should not raise any 
such doubts. "We stand for national 
unity and integration. We owe alle¬ 
giance to the Centre, and wril streng¬ 
then it so that it can fulfil its respon¬ 
sibilities". 

Mr Rao said that his party's plea 
for more autonomy should not be 
confused with the separatist demands 
being made by some groups m the 
country His party had decided to 
rename Andhra Pradesh and call it 
"Telegu Nadu" 

Asked why he had launched a 
regional party, Mr Rama Rao said 
that he had come to the conclusion 
that It was the only way to solve the 
problems of the Telegu people, A 
national-level party could not com¬ 
prehend the complexities bedevilling 
the State 

Mr Rama Rao said that he ab¬ 
horred the ostentatious life-styles of 
Ministers and others holding high 
positions. This was against Indian 
tradition and also out of tune with the 
stark poverty of the masses. His 
party would frame a code of conduct 
for Ministers to adopt. He will also 
ask them not to accept gifts or feli¬ 
citations. 


Party Position 
Andhra Pradesh 


Total seats 
Countermanded 
Telegu Desam 
Congress (1) 
C.P.l. 

C.P.(M) 

B.J.P. 

Janata 

Independents 

Karnataka 


294 

1 

202 

60 

4 

5 
3 
1 

17 (including M 
Majlis 5) 


Total seats 221 

Janata-Karnataka 
Kranti-Ran^ Front 
(including C.P.l. 
and C.P.(M) 98 

Congress (I) 81 

B.J.P, 18 

Independents 23 
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Tripura 


Total seats 

60 

C.P.(M) 

37 

Congress (1) 

12 

T.U.J.S. 

6 

Ind. (Amra Bangali) 


and others 

5 (including 


R.S.P. 2) 

Assam Elections in February 


The Election Commissipn announced 
on January 6, apparently in pursuance 
of the Government of India's decision, 
that elections in Assam and Meghalaya 
will be held in February The Com¬ 
mission has thus virtually ignored the 
threat by the Assam agitation leaders 
that they would not allow elections to 
be held unless the problem of foreign¬ 
ers was satisfactorily solved The 
Election Commission has announced 
a three-day poll on February 14. 17 
and 20—to enable the authorities to 
make adequate security arrangements 
to allow voters to exercise their franch¬ 
ise without fear. 

The Commission also announced 
a one-day poll for Meghalaya on 
February 17. There will be ^.mul- 
taneous polling for the two Assemblies 
and the 13 Lok Sabha seats which 
are vacant since 1980—12 seats 
from Assam and one seat from 
Meghalaya. 

President's rule in Assam will be 
revoked by February 28 and the 
election programme for the State has 
been so drawn up as to enable the 
new Assembly to be constituted before 
that date. So there will be no need 
to amend the Constitution with a 
view to further extending President's 
rule which will end on March 18. 
With the "foreigners" problem still 
unsolved, the Centre at one stage 
explored the possibility of amending 
the Constitution for extending the 
period of President's rule beyond one 
year with the help of Opposition 
parties In view of the lack of unani¬ 
mity among the Opposition parties on 
the issue, the Centre ultimately decided 
to go ahead with the elections. 

The agitation leaders objected to 
the elections on the ground that a 
verdict given by an electorate in 
which a large segment was made up 
of "foreigners" could not be ac¬ 
cepted. They could not accept a 
position in which "foreigners" deter¬ 
mined State policy. They wanted 
names of all. "foreigners" struck off 
the electoral rolls. 

The Union Government's stand 
was that a majority of those whom 


the agitation leaders described as 
"foreigners" were eligible for citizen¬ 
ship. The Secretary to the Com¬ 
mission said that there would be no 
revision of the roils prepared on the 
basis of the last revision made before 
the 1979 elections. 

Failure of Talks: Earlier, in spite 
of the persistent efforts of the Central 
Government (the Home Ministry), no 
settlement could be reached on the 
complex Assam issue, largely because 
of the obstinacy and the unco¬ 
operative attitude of the State's 
spokesmen. These spokesmen have 
rejected, one by one, the various 
compromise solutions suggested by 
Central leaders at the many rounds of 
negotiations in Delhi and the Assam 
capital. The latest round of dis¬ 
cussions on disenfranchisement and 
dispersal of illegal immigrant settlers 
in Assam, who crossed the border 
between 1961 and 1971, broke down 
on January 5. The leaders of the 
Assam movement rejected the proposal 
that post 1965 entrants could be 
struck off the electoral rolls for the 
purpose of elections to the Assembly. 
Mr P.C. Sethi told the movement 
leaders at the end of the meeting that 
"we have not been able to persuade 
ourselves that persons, many of whom 
came due to the disturbances or 
threat of disturbances across the 
border, some 12 to 22 years ago, 
can be uprooted and dispensed" 

According to an official announce¬ 
ment, the tripartite talks between the 
Government, representatives of the 
Opposition parties in Parliament and 
leaders of the movement against 
foreigners in Assam had adjourned 
sine die. 

The Government was attempting 
an election-oriented solution, according 
to the Assam movement leaders. The 
post-1965 foreigners would number 
only about two lakh. Disenfran¬ 
chisement of this limited number, and 
that too for one election, would hardly 
solve the problem. The All-Assam 
Gana Sangram Parishad leaders affirm¬ 
ed that "if the Government does not 
like to solve the Assam problem, then 
the movement against alien settlers 
would go beyond control—for which 
the Government of India will be solely 
responsible ". 

The country has many problems 
to solve yet. But the question of 
Indian citizens and illegal foreigners 
who entered without valid travel 
documents is not one that was created 
by either the Assam Students' Union 
or the Gana Sangram Parishad, the 
leaders asserted. Other problems of 
India cannot bypass the "foreigners" 
problem of Assam. They contended 


that Assam was an integral part of 
India, but a silent invasion is going On 
by Gangiadesh citizens, to include 
Assam into "Brihattar Bangladesh” 
(greater Bangladesh) territory; the 
Government had earlier at the dis¬ 
cussions agreed to disperse those 
who came between 1961 and 1971. 
The spokesmen had agreed and felt 
it was a gentleman's agreement 
reached with the then Home Minister, 
Mr Zail Singh. But their assent was 
conditional. 


Indo-Pakistan Accord 


Optimism alternates with pessimism 
in the various rounds of talks between 
India and Pakistan. The discussions 
held between officials of the two 
countries in Delhi m the last week of 
December proved successful. Spokes¬ 
men of both countries were optimistic 
after they had initialled an agreement 
on a joint panel, reached by the two 
Foreign Secretaries who held talks in 
a cordial atmosphere. Both countries 
were hopeful about the outcome of 
their efforts to ensure peace on the 
sub-continent and co-operation in 
matters of mutual interest. 

The proposed treaty of friendship 
and a "no-war" pact have raised 
several highly sensitive issues, including 
the extent to which the concept of 
bilateralism can be pursued The 
discussions on India's draft of a treaty 
of peace, friendship and co-operation 
and Pakistan's draft of a non-aggres¬ 
sion pact between the two countries 
had identified areas of "covergence 
and divergence". Further discussions 
would be conducted through diplomatic 
channels and at future meetings as it 
was necessary to examine in depth 
the basic concepts and formulations 
contained in the two drafts. 

In a brief statement, the Indian 
spokesman said: "It is recognised 
that fndia and Pakistan are both non- 
aligned countries and responsible mem¬ 
bers of the international community, 
committed to the principles of peace¬ 
ful co-existence, tne renunciation of 
war, non-aggression and non-use of 
force and jieaceful resolution of dispu¬ 
tes and to the building of confidence 
and mutual trust between their 
peoples". 

There was also an exchange of 
views on all aspects of the forttwoming 
non-aligned summit in Delhi and that 
both countries had agreed to work in 
close concert to ensure its success. 
The two countries recoghised they 
had a special regional responsibility. 
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(B) Provide the maximum gainful 
and satisfying employment to women 
and the weaker sections of society. 

(C) Use traditional skills and 
capabilities making them commercially 
competitive. 

(D) Ensure a correct mix between 
mass production technologies and 
production by the masses 

(E) Ensure the maximum deve¬ 
lopment with the minimum capital 
outlay. 

(F) Identify obsolescence of the 
technology in use and arrange for 
modernisation of both equipment and 
technology 

(G) Develop technologies which 
are internationally competitive, par¬ 
ticularly those with export potential. 

(H) Improve production speedily 
through greater efficiency and fuller 
utilisation of existing capabilities and 
enhance quality and reliability of per¬ 
formance and output 

(I) Ensure harmony with the 
environment, preserve the ecological 
balance and improve the quality of 
the habitat 

(J) Re-cycle waste material and 
make full use of the by-products 

(K) Rf'duce demands on ei ergy, 
particularly energy from non-renewable 
sources 

She, however, expressed appre¬ 
hension whether the country would 
be able to sustain the momentum, 
because of inadequacies of base 
facilities She expressed disappoint¬ 
ment that scientists had not been 
sufficiei.tly enthused to work for tne 
needs of the common people who 
earned their livelihood through avoid¬ 
able drudgery. "Nor have we paid 
adequate attention to the ( evelopment 
of available renewable sources of 
energy or other local resources" 

India has a strong base in agri¬ 
culture and industry and a significant 
scientific infrastructure in terms of 
numbers, range of skills and quality 
The foundation for self-reliance has 
been built, but the country has a long 
way to go to secure for the people all 
the benefits from the acquisition and 
application of scientific knowledge It 
was evident that scientific capabilities 
must be linked more closely with our 
major development efforts. Evi ry 
sector of economic activity must have 
firmer scientific under-pinning. She 
urged that the scientific infrastructure 
already built must serve the priority 
areas of national investment. 


Computer Terror 


Mrs Indira Gandhi have a graphic 


account of a computerised gun while 
addressing the centenary convention 
of the Theorophical Society at Madras 
on January 2. According to an article 
she had read, every computerised 
gun will have its integral computer 
which can indicate a magnified day or 
night view of the target zc-ne It can 
ask for the target to be identified on a 
viewing screen, decide what sort of 
projectile should be fired, aim, make 
allowance for wind speed and direction, 
and then fire on command 

"Can you imagine the terror of 
It Mrs Gandhi asked. Even more 
amazing was the work in cell biology, 
cellular genetics and biochemistry 
which add up to genetic engineering. 
Individual human genes can be put 
into other organisms The creation 
of protein, from which living matter is 
constructed, means that new strains 
can be introduced in grains, animals 
and even in human beings 

Referring to a report about a 
computer writing a novel, she said 
the possibilities and permutations of 
computers were endless. What 
glorious potential for good? But, 
alas, in the hands of the ignorant or 
he evil-minded, what devilish power 
for manipulation of the human per¬ 
sonality? Apart from such manipu¬ 
lation, there is a possibility of changes 
in the structure of humans as they 
are today 


'Lady of Decade' Awards for Mrs 
Gandhi 


The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
has been given awards in recent 
years by several organisations On 
January 1, 1983, she was declared 
the "Lady of the Decade for Peace" 
by the Delhi-based National Integration 
Assembly. 

An NIA special executive jury 
meeting described Mrs Gandhi as the 
great lady statesman of the decade 
(1971-80) and recorded "high appre¬ 
ciation for the meritorious services 
rendered by her in the area of 
developing international understanding 
and world peace and her role as a 
champion of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment. The jury consisted of memL ers 
of both Houses of Parliament, noted 
journalists and important public 
figures. 

The As;,embly’s "Man of the 
Year, 1982" awards went to the 
French President, Mr Francois 
Mitterrand, for his meritorious services 
in international understanding; King 
Fahd Bin Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia 
and the Iraqi President, Mr Saddam 


Hussein, for their remarkable con¬ 
tributions in promoting the cause of 
the Palestinian people, the South 
Korean President, Mr Chun Doo Hwan, 
in promoting international under¬ 
standing ; the Mauritius Prime Minister, 
Mr Jagnauth, for developing regional 
peace in the Indian Ocean zone, and 
the Romanian President, Mr Nicolae 
Ceausescu for promoting international 
understanding. 

The "Man of the Nation, 1982" 
awards were bestowed 5n Mr H.K.L. 
Bhagat, Minister of State for Works, 
Housing and Parliamentary Affairs, 
and Mr Darbara Singh, Punjab Chief 
Minister, for their services for pro¬ 
moting national integration during 
1982. 


Second Expedition to Antarctica 


Scientists from the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, National Physical 
Laboratory and the Geological Survey 
of India are now conducting scientific 
experiments in Antarctica The 28- 
member team, constituting the second 
Indian expedition to Antarctica, the 
southern frozen continent, landed there 
on December 28. 

Work on the erection of prefab¬ 
ricated shelters in the icy continent to 
house the members and scientific 
equipment has also been completed. 
The insulated shelters made of fibre- 
glass were specially designed and 
built by the Central Building Research 
Institute (CBRI) On January 3 the 
team located the "refuge hut" erected 
by the first Indian expedition which 
landed there on January 9, T982, 
and returned after a 10-day stay. 

The base camp for this expedition's 
proposed 60-day stay was set up 
close to the hut, about 1 km inland 
and 13 miles away from the exjjedi- 
tion's ship "Polar Circle", anchored 
at 69°.47' South latitude and 
11“.54' , East longitude 

The expedition members are 
carrying out exjjeriments in the at¬ 
mospheric, biological, land and geo¬ 
logical sciences, survey the area and 
select a site for a permanent research 
station. Detailed geological studies 
are being undertaken to test the 
validity of the " Gondwanaland hypo¬ 
thesis" of the continental drift to 
establish that Antarctica and India 
were once joined together and part 
of the same landtnass. On January 
6 the expedition hoisted the Indian 
Tricolour at the first base camp. 

Attempts will be made to collect 
fossils which could throw light on the 
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early history and ancient life on 
Antarctica. The physiological and 
psychological pressures on the mem¬ 
bers of the team living in isolated 
conditions in extremely low tempera¬ 
tures with reversal sequence of seasons 
from the northern hemisphere will 
also be studied. 

This second expedition is led by 
Geological Survey of India Director, 
V.K. Raina, with the Meteorological 
Department Director, C R. Sridharan, 
as Deputy Leader 

Work will be done in several new 
disciplines. Aerosols and aero- 
biological particles will be collected 
This will help in studying levels of 
pollution in India and in other countries 
bordering the Indian Ocean Studies 
on "Krill" will be taken up in a 
systematic manner. Samples will be 
collected and the economic possibilities 
of exploitation will also be worked 
out. 

Antarctica came under intensive 
study only after 1939 when 12 nations 
signed the treaty on the Antarctica 
pledging its use for only peaceful 
purposes. Since then five more 
countries have signed the treaty, 
though they do not have tJre full 
powers of the first 12, Geological 
estimates are that deposits of 900 
minerals may exist in the frozen 
continent, including large quantities 
of oil 

All members of the expedition 
are reported in fine fettle The expe¬ 
dition team comprises twelve scientists. 
3 doctors, and construction engineers 
and a photographer The scientists 
are drawn from eight scientific orga¬ 
nisations. 

At the Indian Science Congrass 
on January 3 Mrs Gandhi voiced the 
feelings of all developed countries 
when she said the Antarctica, the 
deep oceans outside the Exclusive 
Economic Zone of coastline nations 
and outer space were the common 
heritage of mankind. "We feel 
strongly that they should not be 
subject to the rule of first come, first 
served". 


More Universities. Poor Standards 


In recent years many new universities 
and colleges have been established in 
various States, mostly because of 
political considerations—to win the 
goodwill of people, m certain areas. 
Many of these institutions are not of 
the requisite standard and have lowered 
education standards. To check this 
practice, the Union Minister of State 
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for Education and Culture, Mrs Sheila 
Kaul, on January 5 appealed to the 
States and the Union Territories not 
to establish universities or colleges 
without consulting the University 
Grants Commission 

Mrs Kaul, who was inaugurating 
a conference of Education Secretaries 
of the States and Union Territories, 
said non-viable colleges and universities 
were creating problems. The quality 
of education was suffering on account 
of non-viabte institutions, set up without 
much prior planning There could 
be no justification for mush-room 
growth of such institutions in the 
country. 

Another suggestion made for im¬ 
provement of the quality of education 
was emphasis on "core foundational 
courses". Undergraduate courses 
should be restructured, keeping in 
mind the changes made in the system 
of school education and in order to 
makf* them more employment oriented. 
Adult education was part of the 20- 
point programme But the adult 
education programme should not 
degenerate into a mere literacy drive 
Some vital and organic linkage has to 
exist with the world of work so that 
functional upgradation and awareness 
are woven into its implementation 

She said that education of girls 
would need special attention as the 
drop-out rate among them was the 
highest In this context the Gov¬ 
ernment could consider proposals like 
introduction of non-formal education 
and provision of links between educa¬ 
tion and employment. A switch-over 
to ten-plus-two system and intro¬ 
duction m a meaningful way of 
vocationalisation at ten plus two stage 
were essential pre-conditions for 
progress in this direction. 


India—7th 'Optimistic' Nation 


Strange as it may seem, India, despite 
her endless and presumably worsening 
poverty, entered the New Year with 
greater optimism than several other 
countries, including Britain, France 
and Japan, according to an international 
survey. The survey puts Indians as 
the seventh most optimistic people 
about their prospects for 1983. Only 
13 of the 30 countries covered showed 
optimism with the remaining 18 
countries being pessimistic about their 
prospects for the New Year. 

Representative cross-sections of 
adult population in these countries 
were asked "whether they thought 
that 1983 would be better or worse 
than 1982". The survey was con¬ 


ducted for London's "Daily Telegraph" 
by Gallup International. Greece 
headed the table of "Optimistic" 
countries in which America was only 
slightly ahead of India. 

The "pessimistic countries" in¬ 
cluded France, West Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Australia, Holland 
and Peru, which was the most pessi¬ 
mistic. Majorities in eight countries 
fear much international discord in 
1983. But optimists outnumbered 
pessimists only in three countries, 
including India. 

As for the long-range peace 
prospects, India topped the table with 
71 per cent of those Indians covered 
by the survey stating that the chances 
of a world war breaking out in the 
next 10 years were zero. 


Missiles installed on Jaguar over¬ 
wings 


India has taken the lead by becoming 
the first country in the world to 
successfully integrate a so '>histicated 
air-to-air missile on the overwing 
pylon of a fighter aircraft. 

Indian Air Force Jaguars have 
successfully fired live Matra R-550 
Magic Missiles installed on their 
overwings at a testing range. The 
trials have been conducted jointly by 
the I A F., the Aircraft Systems Testing 
Establishment (ASTE) in Bangalore 
and the Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
(H AL ) 

The French-supplied Matra mis¬ 
siles have now been cleared for opera¬ 
tional use by the I A F. 

Official sources said the res¬ 
ponsibility for integrating the missile 
was left to India by its French manu¬ 
facturers and British Aerospace, which 
had supplied the Jaguars The tests 
were conducted after a joint agreement 
between India, France and Britain. 

Sources said the installation of 
the missiles on the overwings of a 
fighter aircraft had a tremendous 
application in the future. With this 
the Jaguars had become the first 
aircraft in the world to have the 
overwing missiles in operational mode. 

The Jaguars would now carry 
two overwing Matra missiles and 30 
Him cannon which will serve very 
well in the air defence role and allow 
the I A F pilots full protection against 
enemy interceptors. At the same 
time the Jaguars would not be handi¬ 
capped with additional overwing mis¬ 
siles because the aircraft could carry 
all the necessary weapons for its 
primary deep-penetration strike tasks. 
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Zia Postpones Atomic Test 


Pakistan has postponed under U.S. 
pressure its plans to hold a nuclear 
test President Reagan seems to have 
made indefinite postponement of the 
test a condition tor military and 
economic assistance. His warnings 
(during President Zia's U.S visit) 
have apparently gone home General 
Zia reportedly told the Americans he 
had no plans tor carrying out a 
nuclear test He also said he did not 
distinguish between so-called peaceful 
nuclear explosives (PNES) and nuclear 
bombs 

A year ago Gen Zia's then Foreign 
Minister, Mr Agha Shahi, said: "We 
make a distinction between an ex¬ 
plosion and weapons. We do not 
rule ou' the possibility of a detonation 
if It is necessary for our programme" 
Gen Zia's promise, however, does 
not prevent continuing research and 
development, taking Pakistan right 
up to the brink of weapon-making 
capability but stopping short of a 
test 

Dr Abdel Qader Khan is a near 
legendary figure in i akistan. He often 
visits the Kahuta uranium enrichment 
plant nearing completion outside 
Rawalpindi Security at Kahuta and 
at the nearby Pakistan Institute of 
Science and Technology—or Pin 
Tech—the sue for a plutonium re¬ 
processing plant, remains very tight 
Both sites are surrounded by French 
surface-to-air missiles and, after the 
recent scare of an Indian pre-emptive 
strike, Chinese-built F-6 jets belonging 
to the Pakistan Air Force have resumed 
their regular patrols 

Until last year all the signs pointed 
to an imminent Pakistani nuclear test, 
either relying on uranium from Kahuta 
or plutonium diverted from the Car.a- 
dian-built nuclear power reactor, 
KANUPP, near Karachi 

Pakistan’s plans must also be 
assessea in the light of reports that 
China last year sold sensitive nuclear 
material—enriched uranium—to 

Islamabad The reports originated 
from Japanese scientists who were 
the first to realise that China was 
prepared to sell enriched uranium in 
exchange for hard currency. Pakistan 
and South Africa were among the 
countries known to have shown some 
interest in this area. Beijing has since 
denied selling Pakistan anything in 
the nuclear field that could be classified 
as sensitive. Nevertheless, there does 
exist a basis for a nuclear exchange 
deal between the two countries. 

Gen Zia's apparent change of 


heart marks a bid to keep Washington 
happy in order to get more than S 3 
billion indirect military aid as well as 
40 F 16 fighters, the first of which 
will begin arriving in Pakistan later 
this year. Non-military aid from 
Washington, the World Bank and the 
I M.F. IS also on the way. 

An important disincentive for 
Pakistan going nuclear has been the 
fear of how India might react More 
than a year ago Mrs Irtdira Gandhi 
told Parliament that India "would res¬ 
pond in an appropriate way" if Pak¬ 
istan went nuclear 

Israel fears that its Arab enemies 
will use tue lever of Islam to buy 
nuclear secrets from Pakistan. Last 
November a rightwing member of 
the Indian Parliament, Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy, returner' from a visit to 
Jerusalem and revealed for the first 
time details of secret contacts between 
Indian and Israeli politicians 


No Raid on Pak N-Plants 


Even though pre-emptive, first and 
knock-out strikes on vital installations 
of a hostile country are considered 
necessary to ensure an initial advantage 
which may prove decisive, India's 
defence experts feel that no such 
strike would be possible against 
Pakistani nuclear installations Nor 
IS such a strike considered desirable, 
however, tempting may be the prospect 
of knocking out Pakistan's nuclear 
plants Pakistan’s uranium enricnment 
facilities in Kahuta are reported to be 
built deep underground. So are the 
flouridation facilities at Multan, built 
by the Germans India does not 
have the air attack capabilities to 
destroy underground facilities 

Pakistan has a second route for 
reaching nuclear weapon capability— 
the plutonium route The installations 
connected with this capability are the 
KANUPP reactor, the Chashma re¬ 
processing plant when it starts operat¬ 
ing, and the Pinstech small-scale 
reprocessing plant which is believed 
to be already under operation. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr K. Subramanyam, 
Director of the Institute of Defence 
Studies, "any Indian attack on any of 
these facilities will be a costly 
blunder". 

Plutonium is highly radio-active 
and if a place containing this material 
is bombed, the plutonium would be 
scattered over a wide area, rendering 
the entire area unlivable. Intense 
radio-activity from the scattered 
plutonium could endanger several 
Indian areas bordering Pakstan. India, 
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in fact, IS even more vulnerable in this 
respect with reactors at Kotah, Tarapur 
and Trombay. 

The United States administration 
has lately developed a vested interest 
in selective nuclear proliferation in 
countries like Israel. South Africa and 
Pakistan. Mr James Malone, the U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State, is the 
author of the doctrine that the U.S. 
has to make a distinction between 
proliferation by friends and that by 
non-friends. Hence the Western 
whispering campaign about an Indian 
pre-emptive strike may be a part of 
the campaign to legitimise Pakistani 
nuclear weapons, incorporation of 
Pakistan in West Asian strategic 
consensus and ensuring further support 
for arms supplies to Pakistan by the 
Western Powers 


Warsaw Pact Summit 


The important political declaration 
was adopted at the tv;o-day seven- 
nation Warsaw Pact summit held at 
Prague on January 6 The declaration 
called upon regional associations of 
States like the Organisation of Afr^jan 
Unity (OAU) and the Arat League to 
play a positive role in this respect On 
the proposals to turn the Indian Ocean 
into a zone of peace the declaration 
hoped that the resumption and suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of the Soviet- 
American talks on the limitation and 
subsequent reduction of military activity 
in the ocean would play an important 
role in this direction 

In effect, the Warsaw summit 
proposed a non-aggression agreement 
v/ith the NATO alliance, described by 
the Communist sponsors as "a new 
great peace proposal ” The proposal 
was received coolly in the capitals of 
several Western countries whose 
leaders pointed to the fact that non- 
aggression pacts in the past had 
often been violated A NATO spokes¬ 
man also said the Western alliance's 
policy was to take to arms only when 
attacked. The West has not, however, 
totally rejected the Warsaw offer, it 
has indicated a well-considered res¬ 
ponse later. But acceptance is 
unlikely. 

The Warsaw Pact leaders have 
said that the non-aligned movement 
is making a major contribution towards 
the elimination and pre\ention of 
crisis situations" in the world. The 
practical steps taken by the movement 
towards these goats deserve recogni¬ 
tion and support from all the States, 
according to the political declaration. 

The Warsaw declaration was 


evidently designed to strengthen Soviet 
leader Yuri Andropov’s hands in having 
talks with the U.S.A. Those who 
attended the summit included the 
heads of Government of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Poland and Romania. 

Apparently the Russians think 
the time is ripe to launch a peace 
offensive and thus score a propaganda 
point against the U.S A., especially in 
the context of the failures of disarma¬ 
ment talks in Geneva. The proposals 
have created a dilemma for President 
Reagan and his military hawks. They 
are faced with an eminently reasonable 
proposal and have to evolve a suitable 
counter-offer 


Realism towards Multinationals 


Developing countries have displayed 
of late a growing degree of "prag¬ 
matism and ilexibility” in dealing with 
Transnational Corporations (T N Cs ) 
According to a new study, although 
the U S. IS stil' the home country of 
more T.N Cs than any other couVitry, 
it no longer dominates as much as it 
did in the 1960s and early 70s. These 
ratios were about two-thirds only tei 
years ago, according to a report of 
the study published in a U N. journal 
Not only has the U S declined in 
importance as a home country, it has 
increased in significance as a host 
country as gauged by the flow of 
foreign direct investment into the 
country U.S -oased T.N.Cs. account 
for almost half of this kind of invest¬ 
ment. 

Having been a relatively unimpor¬ 
tant importer of such capital investment 
at the beginning of the 1970s, the 
U.S accounted for some 30 per cent 
of the total inflow by the enc. of the 
decade. On T N Cs. in the Third 
World, the journal says the study 
pointed to the "decline in the relative 
importance of this form of resource 
transfer for the developing coun¬ 
tries". 

The study showed that Com¬ 
mercial Bank lending to developing 
nations rose from an annual average 
of some $37 billion in 1970-72 to 
over $ 20 billion in 1978-80 Such 
lending was roughly double the flow 
of foreign direct investment in the 
latter period, compared with less than 
one-third during the earlier period. 
Most foreign direct investment in the 
developing countries takes place in 
countries characterised by a relatively 
high per capita gross .ational pro¬ 
duct. Developing states have an 
increased industrial and technological 


capability and, partially because of 
this, have in many instances modified 
their policies towards T.N.Cs. 

The journe! says there has been 
a tendency in recent years towards a 
growing degree of pragmatism, flexi¬ 
bility and sophistication in the imple¬ 
mentation of policies and regulations 
regarding these corporations. The 
reasons appear to be . economic 
necessity and growing experience in 
dealing with Transnational Corpora¬ 
tions. 


Age of Universe; 12 Billion Years 


For centuries, the astronomers have 
expounded different theories about 
the origin of the universe and have 
disagreed over the age and origin, 
but two new studies, using different 
measuring techniques, have calmlated 
Its age at about 12 billion years (one 
billion is equal to a thousand million) 
Some scientists argue that the universe 
is as young as seven billion years; 
others believe it to be as old as 20 
billion years But, according to Prof 
Kenneth Janes of Boston University 
and Prof Pierre Demarque of Yale, 
the universe's age is closer to 12 
billion years Their theory was pub¬ 
lished ,n the January issue of the 
Astrophysical Journal 

Prof Janes and Prof Demarque 
recalculated the age of stars that lie 
in groups called globular clusters 
located near the centre of the earth's 
galaxy Using a formula based on 
physics and the life cycle of stars, 
they concluded that these stars are 
about 16 billion years old 

Prof John P. Huchra of the 
Harward-Srnithsonian Centre for 
Astrophysics in Cambridge, is one of 
another group of astronomers who 
base their estimate on the velocity 
with which the stars are moving 
away from the earth. Their still 
unpublished data show that the uni¬ 
verse IS 12 billion or 13 billion years 
old Among these scientists' basic 
measuring tools is a phenomenon 
known as the "red shift". As stars 
move rapidly away from the earth, 
the light they give off shifts toward 
the red end of the spectrum. 

Once scientists know the speed 
of a stai, they can calculate its 
distance. The most distant stars are 
believed to be the oldest and those 
that are moving away from the earth 
the fastest because the universe is 
thought to have begun as one enorm¬ 
ous fireball that exploded, scattering 
pieces in every direction. 
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U.S. "Right" to Rule the Seas 


President Reagan on December 29 
asserted America's right to rule the 
seas at a ceremony reactivating for 
the fourth time the nevyly refurbished 
battleship U.S.S "NewJersy" "Free¬ 
dom to use the seas is our nation's 
life-blood", he said in remarks prepared 
for delivery at the re-commissionmg 
ceremonies for the 58,000-ton ship 
which has been in action in the 
United States' last three wars. 

"Maritime superiority for us is a 
necessity", Mr Reagan said. "We 
must be able in time of emergency to 
venture in harm's way, controlling 
air, surface and sub-surface areas to 
assure to all the oceans of the 
world". Maintaining that the United 
States is a nation of peace, the 
President nevertheless said that, with 
the development of new weapons of 
immense destructive power, "we have 
no choice to maintain ready defence 
forces that are second to none" 

The U.S. Government has re¬ 
fused funds for the international 
authority proposed to be set up under 
the Sea Law Treaty which the Ameri¬ 
cans have refused to sign Thus a 
major blow has been inflicted on the 
arrangements agreed upon by a large 
majority of the countries for exploitation 
of the sea wealth. 


Arab Nations Rebuff to U.K. 


Owing to a multiplicity of reasons, 
the relations between many Arab 
countries and Britain have become 
strained. A major move was made 
by Saudi Arabia early in January by 
informing the British Government that 
it was not willing to welcome Mr 
Francis Pym, the British Foreign 
Secretary, because of Br-tain's stand 
In a further setback to Britain's relations 
with the Gulf States, Foreign Secretary 
Francis Pym on January 5 felt com¬ 
pelled to totally call off his visit to the 
region after three more countries 
joined Saudi Arabia in expressing 
displeasure o er Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher's refusal to meet an 
.\rab delegation that included a Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation (P.L.O ) 
representative, 

Mr Pym, who had cancelled his 
visit to Riyadh, was to have left for 
the United Arab Emirates, Oman and 
Qatar later this week. However, even 
this truncated tour was abruptly called 
off after the British envoys reported 
that these three States also did not 


think that this was a proper time for 
him to undertake the visit following 
the row over the P.L.O. 

This sharp rebuff has been causing 
concern in London with its possible 
repercussions on commercial ties with 
the four countries to which Britain 
sells £ 4,000 million worth of goods 
and services annually. 


Verdict in Sri Lanka 


The Sri Lankans have given a free 
hand to President Julius Richard Jaye- 
wardene to fashion the island State's 
political and economic future in terms 
of his right-wing policies for the rest 
of this decade Winning, for the 
secon. time in two months, a popular 
mandate through a national referen¬ 
dum, the 76-year old United National 
Party leader has further consolidated 
his power. 

The result of the referendum, 
made known towards the close of 
December, showed that the Govern¬ 
ment polled 54 7 per cent to prevail 
over a combined Opposition vote of 
45 3 per cent About 3 1 million 
people voted m favour of extending 
the life of Parliament and 2.6 million 
against. 

But Mr Jayewardene's call for 
prolonging Parliament without elec¬ 
tions evoked a smaller turnout than 
his appeal for a second term for 
himself as executive President in 
October last This is attributed to 
public apathy, heavy floods in parts 
of the country and the extension of 
the state of emergency with the 
resultant continued detention of 
Opposition organisers 

The referendum victory, in effect, 
perpetuates the present numerical 
strength within Parliament, giving the 
ruling party a decisive five-sixths 
majority and Sri Lanka a strong stable 
Government to continue Mr Jaye¬ 
wardene's open economy policy. Mr 
Jayewardene has hinted he would 
order a 'mini general election’ for 28 
additional seats to take strength of 
Parliament from 168 to 196 as 
envisaged in his 1978 Constitution. 

The results showed that support 
for U.N.P. has dwindled in some of its 
strongholds where several of his 
Ministers campaigned for a 'yes' 
vote, This has raised sjaeculation that 
Mr Jayewardene would now ease out 
many of them in the new Govern¬ 
ment. He already has in his pocket 
undated letters of resignation from all 
144 U.N.P. M.Ps. including Ministers 
right up to the Prime Minister, many 


of whom he can replace through 
nomination. 

The campaigning by Mrs Sinmao 
Bandaranaike, the former Premier, 
at the head of an eight-party Opposition 
front did not make any material 
differences in eroding Mr Jayewar¬ 
dene's hold on the electorate. She 
and other Opposition leaders are now 
in the unenviable position of facing 
political obscurity, whioh began with 
the 1977 electoral debacle, for another 
six years till 1989. Mrs Bandaranaike 
commented "Sri Lanka has just wit¬ 
nessed the biggest fraud perpetuated 
on her people" The referendum was 
"by no means a free and fair election" 
and Sri Lanka had become the "laugh¬ 
ing stock of the world" 


Worst Heads of State 


The world's best and the worst in 
various areas of activity have a 
distinction of their own, depending 
upon the angle and the yardstick by 
which they are judged According 
to a U.S magazine, Iran's Ayatollah 
Khomeini, Libya's Muammar Gaddafi, 
and Zaire's Mobutu Seseseko have 
been named the world's "worst heads 
of state" by a panel of 51 self-styled 
specialists in international affairs The 
awards were published on January 7 
in Parade magazine, (a supplement of 
a large number i,f U S. newspapers) 
under the signature of a scandal 
raking journalist. Jack Anderson, who 
said he interviewed in this regard 
numerous officials, columnists and 
academics, as well as foreign dip¬ 
lomats. The list was based on five 
criteria—despotism, inefficiency, 

irresponsibility, greed and personal 
instability. 

After the "top three" in the 47- 
strong list came Jean-Claude Duvalier 
of Haiti, Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin, President Alfredo Stroessner 
of Paraguay, Mr Augusto Pinochet of 
Chile, and Mr Ferdinand Marcos of 
the Philippines. Next came the late 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev (the 
list was drawn up before his death in 
November) followed by the Argentine 
junta 

U.S. President Ronald Reagan 
filled the 12th spot; Cuba's Fidel 
Castro the 16th, followed by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi of India. Britain’s 
Premier Margaret Thatcher was 22nd, 
Polish leader Woiciech Jaruzelski was 
27th, while tf)^ last of the 47 was 
President Samuel Doe of Liberia. 


Astronomers' New Discovery 


Another notable discovery has been 
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made by American astronomers—the 
largest steller black hole yet detected. 
This was disclosed by scientists on 
January 7. The hole is about 180,000 
light years from the earth, a tiny 
distance in cosmic terms. A light 
year is the distance that light, which 
travels at nearly 3,000,000 km 
(187^500 miles) a second, can travel 
in a year. The black hole, christened 
"LMC-X3 and discovered by three 
astronomers at the Inter-American 
Observatory in Chile, has a mass 
between eight and 12 times that of 
the sun. 

Black holes are invisible concen¬ 
trations of matter so compact and 
dense that they swallow everything, 
even light, within their gravitational 
field. Unlike normal black holes, 
thought to exist at the heart of galaxies, 
stellar black holes have companion 
stars which they orbit 

LMC-X3, believed to be a rela¬ 
tively young black hole (less than 50 
million years old) was discovered last 
November at the observatory in Cerro 
Tololo, a remote district, about 400 
km north of Santiago. 

Anne Cowley, a researcher at 
the University of Michigan, and David 
Crampton and John Hutchings of'the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
in Victoria, British Columbia, came 
across LMC-X3 while investigating 
X-ray sources in the large agellanic 
cloud, the nearest galaxy to the milky 
way. 

At only seven million miles (11.2 
million km) apart, LMC-X3 and its 
companion star are extremely close 
together and are able to orbit each 
other every 41 hours. 


P.LO. to launch Operations against 
Israel 


The Chairman of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation (P L.O ), Mr Yasser 
A-'afat, disclosed on January 11 that 
the organisation will escalate military 
operations behind Israeli lines. He 
told the "All-Anba ', a daily Kuwait, 
that the P L O. will pursue the road to 
3 fina solution to the Palestinian 
problem since there is no just peace 
for the weak. "Political endeavour 
is an echo of military strength and 
military a tion is the sound thinking 
of political moves”, he argued. 

The P.L.O. chief said: "We have 
to benefit from military victories in 
our political moves", and he noted 
that the Arab countries had agreed 
on a unified West Asia peace plan 
after the Beirut battle. Still, they 


have to work jointly, otherwise the 
Israeli era will dominate," he warned. 

The P.L.O chief expressed as¬ 
tonishment at reports doubting the 
Palestinian leadership's decision to 
evacuate Beirut, saying that Beirut 
was only a station in their long struggle 
for justice. "We were in Beirut on 
temporary bases." He reiterated 
statements that the Palestinian armed 
forces' withdrawal from the Bekka 
Valley and North Lebanon was up to 
the Lebanese people. Government 
and President, because the Palestinian 
leadership could never betray the 
fighting comrades 

The P.L.O. Chairman is reported 
to be ready to join Arab-lsraeli peace 
talks in March following a U.S. promise 
that 97 per cent of the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank of the Jordan would soon 
be relinquished. The report has 
quoted circles close to Mr Yasser 
Arafat 

Mr Arafat proposes to discuss 
with Jordan's King Hussein the working 
details of joining the peace talks on 
the basis of the new ideas communi¬ 
cated by the U.S Administration 
These ideas provide mainly for a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to 
the talks on condition that the Pales¬ 
tinian component to be not limited to 
the P L 0 and given the assurance 
that the remaining 3 per cent of the 
Israeli-occupied territory would be 
exchanged for other areas in Israel 
proper 

Mr Arafat also discussed at a 
meeting of his military commanders 
in Damascus the latest military situation 
in Lebanon It may be recalled that 
last year Palestinian guerrillas were 
driven out of the south of the country 
and also from Beirut by militarily 
strong Israeli forces. The P.L 0. 
however still has a few bases in east 
and north Lebanon. The P.L.O. 
leaders have called for a resumption 
of the struggle against Israel. A P L 0 
commander said the U.S A. was trying 
through Israel to impose its own 
miliiary piesence in L banon and 
establish bases there 

Lebanon seeks renewal of 
mandate ■ The latest reports from 
Beirut indicate that the Lebanon 
Government is asking the United 
Nations for a further six months' 
renewal of the mandate of the U.N. 
Peace-keeping forces in southern 
Lebanon and also a future expansion 
of their role and area of operations, 
with a view to ensuring peace .md 
protection from attacks and distur¬ 
bances for a longer period. 

The Lebanon President, Mr Amin 
Gemeyel, conveyed the request early 


in January to the visiting U.N. Under 
Secretary-General, Mr Brian Urquhart. 
The mandate of the U.N. interim 
force in Lebanon, which is 7,000 
strong and comprises army men from 
several neutral countries (briefly called 
UNIFIL), was constituted in 1978 
and its term has now expired. 

The Lebanese authorities have 
also sought permission to shift the 
L .N. force from southern Lebanon to 
eventually work in co-operation with 
an expanded version so that it can be 
moved into areas vacated by the 
Israeli forces. 


New Problem for Non-aligned 
Group 


The non-aligned nations are facing a 
new problem—this time of a regional 
nature. These nations' Co-ordinating 
Bureau met in Managua (Nicaragua) 
from January 10 to 15 to discuss the 
complications arising from the posture 
of confrontation between Nicaragua 
and the United States. The meeting 
took place against the backdrop of 
continuing tensions in Central America, 
the Caribbean and the South Atlantic, 
and the Foreign Ministers representing 
the Bureau had a critical look at 
American policies in the region. Over 
a score of Foreign Ministers attended 
the 34-member Bureau meeting 

The External Affairs Minister, Mr 
P.V Narasimha Rao, led the Indian 
delegation which included, among 
others, the Foreign Secretary, Mr M, 
Rasgotra, and the Permanent Repre¬ 
sentative at the United Nat’ons, Mr 
N Krishnan The meeting provided 
Mr Rao an opportunity for bilateral 
consultations with his counterparts in 
the Bureau on the seventh non-aligned 
summit India is hosting in March. The 
decision to hold the Managur session 
was taken at the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at the United Nations 
he.idquarters last October. The 
Foreign Ministers had then traced the 
increase in tensions in the region to 
the heig tening of the "colonialist 
and imperialist policy of aggression 
and ii tervention" hnd had, in that 
connef'tion, named the United 
States. 

At the Bureau meeting the host 
country, Nicaragua, convinced that 
the United States is seeking to de¬ 
stabilise Central America, called for a 
severe censure of President Reagan's 
policies in the region. It is understood 
that a working paper submitted by 
Nicaragua as the basis for the dis¬ 
cussions goes all out in attacking the 
American "interventionism". Ob- 
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servers said the Nicaraguan resentment 
against the United States appeared 
justified in the light of the recent 
American news reports that the C. I A 
.s waging a secret war to overthrow 
the leftist regime in Managua 

The Reagan administration denies 
these accusations but has made it 
clear that there can be no improvement 
in U.S.-Nicaraguan relations as tong 
as Managua continues to support the 
guerrilla movement in El Salvador. 
The U S Congress has now informed 
Mr Reagan that he may not use 
American arms or manpower against 
Nicaragua 

Nicaragua's anger against the 
United States is revealed in the 
concluding paragraph of its working 
paper. The Ministers paid homage 
to Simon Bolivar, the liberator, on the 
eve of his 200th birth anniversary, 
and recalled his words "The United 
States seems destined by Providence 
to plague the American with misery 
in the name of freedom " Several 
Bureau members are understood to 
have advised Nicaragua in private 
talks on the need for a more balanced 
and rational text that will, nevertheless, 
reflect the deep concern of the non- 
aligned movement over American 
policies in Central America 


U.S.A. Launches Peace Offensive 


President Ronald Reagan disclosed 
on January 10 that the United States 
of America was "ready to sit down" 
with the Soviet Union for talks to 
improve East-West relations. The 
U.S., he said in his r^’gular weekly 
broadcast, was "always ready to sit 
down with the Soviets to discuss 
practical steps that could resolve 
problems and lead to a more durable 
and genuine improvement in East- 
West relations ' 

Commenting on the several 
rounds of negotiations held on dis¬ 
armament, President Reagan said that 
"serious fo ndation for progress has 
been laid", and that "some encouraging 
signs" had lately come from 
Moscow 

U S Vice-President George Bush 
will CIO on a European tour very 
shortly to underline Washington s 
fundamental commitment to peace 
and security, and give clarifications 
of American policy. Mr Bush would 
visit West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, France and Great 
Britain—all members of the North 
Atlantic Alliance—as well as Switzerland 
and the Vatican, where he will meet 


Pope John Paul II. 

This new and well-timed peace 
drive IS evidently designed to counter 
the Russians' recent much-publicised 
offer to the West to negotiate a no¬ 
war agreement. Indications are that 
neither of the two campaigns will 
have any effect and that the arms 
race will remain unaffected 


No Collapse of Soviet Economy 


A collapse of the Soviet economy is 
not "even a remote possibility", a 
senior C IA official said in a declassified 
testlmon^ released on January 9 Mr 
Henry Rowe . chairman of the C I.A's 
National Intelligence Council, acknow¬ 
ledged before the U S. Congress's 
joint economic committee that "Soviet 
economic growth had slowed markedly 
in recent years." The consequences 
of this economic slowdown would 
inc.ude "much harder choices for the 
leadership in allocating resources to 
consumption, investment and defence." 

"One of the worst things we can 
do IS to under-estimate the economic 
strength of our principal adversary". 
Senator William Proximire, an oppo¬ 
sition Democrat, said while releasing 
the testimony Mr Rovven gave Mr 
Proximire stressed certain aspects of 
the C I.A. assessment, pointing to 
basic strengths of the Soviet eco¬ 
nomy He contended that "the 
Soviet Union is perhaps the most 
self-reliant industrialised nation " 

Release of Mr Rowen's testimony 
came two weeks after the joint 
economic committee issued a massive 
C.IA. study analysing growth and 
development of the Soviet t^conomy 
over the past three decades The 
study found that overall Soviet eco¬ 
nomic output grew roughly four-fold 
from ir^O to 1980 at an a erage 
rate of 4 7 per cent a year, although 
the economy has been m ' a strong 
growth slide" since the late 1960s 

Mr Proximire's comments ap¬ 
peared to be aimed at countering 
arguments by hard-line Reagan ad¬ 
ministration officials that the Soviet 
Union IS in dire economic trouble and 
thus should be vulnerable to Western 
economic sanctions. Mr Proximire 
noted that the Soviet Union "is the 
world's second largest economy in 
terms of GNP (Gross National Protiuct), 
It has a large and well-trained labour 
force, is highly industrialised and 
ix>ssesses enormous reserves of natural 
resources, including oil and gas and 
the relatively scarce minerals and 
precious metals " 


Britain's National Act comes into 
effect 


Britain's controversial Nationality Act, 
which spells out just who among the 
empire's mui i-hued peoples is eligible 
for citizenship, 'ook effect on January 
2, in a tangle of new rules that 
opponents call racist and supporters 
call sensible. 

# 

The Act, a principal feature of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
el 'ction platform, creates three sepa¬ 
rate categories of British subjects. 

In so doing, it consigns some 4 b 
million of Her Majesty's loyal subjects— 
most of them non-whites, the majority 
in Hong Kong— to a limbo of citize. ship 
without any right of living in mainland 
Britain 

It also ends the seven-century- 
old legal tradition of ' right f the 
soil", by which any child born in 
Britain automatically was eligible for 
citizenship 

Und^r the new rules, all citizens 
of Britain the Channel islands and 
the Isle of Man plus colonies 'closely 
cornected" with Britain become British 
citizens, with the right to live in 
Britain and pass this right on to their 
children 

By special vote, the 1,800 resi¬ 
dents of the Falkland islands were 
included in this categor following 
the war last sum ner to reclaim the 
colony from Argentina In an earlier 
vote, Gibraltar —the disputed rock at 
the southern tip of Spam- -and its 
30,000 people gained the top status. 

The other two lesser categories 
have no automatic right of residence 

Citizens of British dependent 
territories include some three million 
jieople in Hong Kong, Bermuda, Belize, 
the British Virgin islands and a handful 
of other far-flung islands and /Antarctic 
territories. 

For Hong Kong s enterprising 
residents, the right of moving to 
Britan is a crucial issue, with the 
lease of the new territories from 
China running out in 1977 and Beijing 
apparently determined to reclaim 
sovereignty. 

But those in the British overseas 
citizin category are e en worse 
off The estim. ted 1 5 million people 
contained in it, mainly Chinese and 
Asian minorities who opted for British 
citizenship when Independence was 
granted to Britain's East African 
colonies and Malaysia, cannot pass 
citizenship on to tlieir children without 
approval from London. 
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stabilised because of the apparently 
ceaseless hostile activity of the nabela 
(the Afghan Mujahedeen—Islamic 
fighters) most of whom have rasorted 
to non-cooperation with the Russian- 
controlled Government of Afghanistan 
and have been indulging in lawless 
acts to embarrass the rulers. The 
Mujahedeens are slated by a defector 
to have infiltrated into many wings of 
the Soviet-controlled administration. 
The Afghan Government is currently 
headed by Mr Babrak Karmal whose 
regime Pakistan and the Western 
nations refuse to recognise. 

Several solutions suggested by 
Iran and other countries were rejected 
in 1980 and 1981 The compromise 
formula currently being discussed by 
various parties is a four-point deal 
formulated by the U.N. Under-Secre- 
tary-General, Mr Diego Cardovez, who 
is now visiting the countries directly 
involved in order to hold talks on the 


issue. The package formula envisages 
a phased withdrawal of the Soviet 
The Afghanistan problem has become intractable because of the troops; the return of the 3.8 million 
unmistakable Soviet policy of staying put in Kabul whatever the rest of the Afghan refuge^ (2.8 million in Pakistan 
world, especially the Western Powers, may say and however firm the U.N. and one million in Iran), non-inter- 
resolutions demanding the withdrawal of outside forces from that once-non- ference in the internal affairs of 
aligned country. This feature sums up the situation, and also discusses Afghanistan by its neighbours, and a 
India's widely criticised stand on t:ie issue. guarantee by the U.S.A., the Soviet 

Union and China of sincere imple¬ 
mentation of these provisions of the 

Ever since the Soviet armed forces 1982, called for the withdrawal of all compromise plan, 
occupied Kabul and several other "foreign troops" from Afghanistan The reactions of the Powers 

parts of Afghanistan in December, and urged all parties concerned to concerned to the formula have been 
1979, efforts have been made by work for the urgent achievement of a varied. The Soviet Union, whose 
both Western and Eastern countries political solution of the Afghan problem, reactions and postures obviously matter 
to bring pressure on Moscow to The resolution, sponsored by Pakistan the most and wiii, in effect, be decisive, 
withdraw from that territory. Soviet and 46 other countries, and passed indicated (through Foreign Minister 
spokesmen, however, have throughout by a massive majority (114 votes to Andrei Gromyko’s recent talk with 
laid down an important pre-condition— 21), with 13 abstentions including the U.N. Under-Secretary-General 
that the Western Powers must stop India, which had also abstained on when he said the peace efforts were 
interfering in Afghanistan's internai the eariier three occasions when the moving in the "right direction". The 
affairs and leave that country free to U.N. Assembly passed similar resolu reactions of the Western Powers 
follow an independent policy, both tions. have been generally favourable, and 

internally and externally. In the j^e resolution does not make a of describ^ the 

summer months of 1982 talks were direct reference to the Soviet Union, a realistic effort to achieve a 

held at Geneva between spokesmen but reaffirmed the right of the Afghan politica solution. China, under- 
of the Western Powers and of Pakistan to determine their own form standably, has made a demand for 

on one side, and those of the Soviet pf government and to choose their "taking this a pre-condition for nor- 
Union, on the other, to find a economic, political and social system majising relations with the Soviet 
compromise formula which would “free from outside interference, sub- Union v^hich have remained frozen 
facilitate Soviet withdrawal from Kabul version, coercion or constraint of any about two decades, 
and restore peace in that disturbed |{ir,cl whatsoever." The resolution A realistic assessment of the 

territory. Even though the Western, expresses support for the constructive Afghan situation, however, prompts 
and also West Asian and Eastern measures taken by the U.N. Secretary- the conclusion that an early soviet 
(including Chinese) pressure for Soviet general in search for a solution and pull-out from Afghanistan is highly 
withdrawal from Afghanistan is mount- requested him to continue his efforts unlikely, even though Moscow periodi- 
ing, no mutually acceptable solution g view to promoting a political cally expresses a desire for a satisfac- 
has yet been evolved. solution in accordance with the pro- tory settiement of the problem. Rus- 

The latest developments in respect visions of the suggerted compromise, sian spokesmen often adopt concafatory 
of the Afghan crisis are, however, of Three years of Soviet occupation of postures and give the impression that 
considerable interest and significance, large parts of Afghanistan were their Government is anxious to settle 
pointing as they do to a greater completed on December 27, 1982, the problem, but all this seems to tte 
unanimity in the wide world over the and about 100,000 Russian troops merely for the record. The reality is 
right course in Afghanistan. The U.N. are reported to bo in that countiV- that for all practical purposes Afgha- 
General Assembly on November 30, Even now the Situation there has not nistan is a more or less permanent 
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Soviet base. The pre-conditions it 
lays down are unlikely to be fulfilled. 
In an address to the National Press 
Club in Washingtorf on December 8, 
1982, President Zia-ul-Haque said 
that Pakistan would continue to seek 
a Soviet withdrawal from Kabul, not 
because it was serving as an American 
proxy but because "what has happened 
in Afghanistan is wrong". According 
to his view, the Russians occupied 
Afghanistan becauM they wanted a 
"dam" against the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism to their southern areas 
which have large Muslim populations. 

A damper to the expectations in 
certain quarters of an early political 
or other solution of the Afghan problem 
came through the statement made by 
Mr Babrak Karmal, the Afghan Presi¬ 
dent, in Moscow (which he visits fre¬ 
quently for advice and guidance) on 
December 20, 1982. He categorically 
ruled out the possibility of a with¬ 
drawal of Soviet troops from the 
Afghanistan territory in the absence 
of ‘Tull and complete guarantees". He 
called for guarantees for the cessation 
of foreign interference in the affairs 
of Afghanistan. He accused Pakistan 
of working under pressure from its 
patron, the U.S.A. His view was 
that for its own strategic reasons the 
U.S.A. was not interested in seeing 
Afghanistan and Pakistan coming 
closer. He ridiculed the report of a 
Western journalist that a large number 
of Soviet troops had been killed in 
action on Afghan territory. According 
to him, the Soviet forces were only a 
reserve force to check any armed 
attack from outside. 

Another aspect of the Afghan 
situation also needs to be noted. Des¬ 
pite the emphatic claims of Mr Babrak 
Karmal and the Soviet leaders that 
there is peace and progress in Afgha¬ 
nistan, there have been persistent 
reports of disturbances and subversive 
activity by the rebels who refuse to 
accept the Russian regime and occa¬ 
sionally resort to violent activity. There 
has bron almost constant night curfew 
in Kabul and sounds of shooting and 
rifle fire, and even bomb explosions, 
are frequently heard. To counter 
hostile activity, the Russian troops 
feel compelled to resort to heavy 
shelling of rebel villages; Soviet planes 
are often in action, bombing the rebel 
pockets, and hundreds of civilians are 
reported killed in such military action 
by Soviet-Afghan forces. A four-man 
U.N. group of experts recently went 
into the allegations of the use of 
chemical weapons by the Russians in 
Afghanistan and concluded that there 
is "circumstantial evidence" but no 
definite proof to support the U.S. 


allegation that chemical weapons have 
been used in Afghanistan and South- 
East Asia (Vietnam and Kampuchea) 
by the Soviet Union and its allies. 

Many military experts and political 
observers have said that the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan has come as 
a boon to Pakistan because, in order 
to counter the growing Soviet threat 
in the Asian region, the U S.A has 
been pumping large military supplies 
of various types, including aircraft, 
and have virtually turned Pakistan 
into an American military base in the 
Asian region. Pakistan's economy 
has benefited through the generous 
financial and other aid from the U.S.A. 
and other Western countries, besides 
China, and President Zia-ul-Haque also 
stands to gain because the American 
aid, for which he can bargain by 
virtue of Pakistan's crucial geographical 
position, helps to perpetuate his own 
dominance of Pakistan The U.S A. 
IS known for propping up even tottering 
regimes There is no doubt that the 
people of Afghanistan have lost their 
independence and have become sub¬ 
servient to the Russians, and the 
peace of Asia has been greatly 
disturbed by the developments in 
Afghanistan together with the supply 
of generous military supplies to 
Pakistan. 

Moreover, General Zia has been 
able to get ample financial assistance 
from Saudi Arabia to pay for American 
weapons, especially the F-16s Thus 
Pakistan has gained in many ways 
The fact that nearly three million 
Afghan refugees have taken shelter 
in Pakistan territory and the Islamabad 
authorities have found it necessary to 
feed these people has also been utilised 
by Gen Zia-ul-Haque to extort more 
aid from the U S.A and certain other 
countries. The increasing American 
interest in the Asian region is explained 
by the continuing Soviet military 
presence in Kabul and the turbulence 
and uncertainty in Iran as well as in 
the Persian Gulf area 

India's stand on the Afghanistan 
issue has aroused much resentment 
in the West, and the pronouncements 
made by Indian leaders, especially 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, on the 
issue of the Soviet aggression often 
appear hard to explain. Right in the 
beginning the Indian Prime Minister 
informed the Soviet Ambassador in 
Delhi of the Government's deep con¬ 
cern at "the substantial involvement 
of the Soviet military forces in Afghan¬ 
istan". The Government of India has 
frequently stressed the urgency of 
restoring normalcy in the region, 
including Afghanistan. The unwar¬ 
ranted massive induction of arms into 


Pakistan has also been repeatediv 
deplored by New Delhi. On January 
16, 1980, within a few days of re¬ 
turning to power, Mrs Gandhi stated 
that India did not back the Soviet 
military action in Afghanistan because 
no country has any justification for 
entering the territory of another. 

India has also strongly disapproved 
the attempts by certain outside Powers 
to encourage disturbance^ and sub¬ 
version inside Afghanistan and also 
criticised the presence of foreign troops 
in that country. Indian spokesmen 
have defended their stand by quoting 
the assurance of the Soviet Union 
that It would withdraw its forces 
from Kabul when asked by the Afghan 
Government. India has also taken 
the stand that the Russian forces 
entered Afghan territory at the request 
of certain Afghan leaders, and the 
entry was also a sequel to the guerrilla 
warfare against the Kabul Govern¬ 
ment. India's stand on the Afghan 
issue has been interpreted as yet 
another instance of its pro-Soviet 
tilt 

Mrs Gandhi feels, however, that 
the Afghan crisis has brought danger 
closer to India's borders, on the 
other hand, Pakistan contends that 
its security has been greatly endangered 
by the Russian occupation of Afghanis¬ 
tan territory )ust north of its own. At 
one stage Pakistan put the onus on 
India oy suggesting that as a leading 
regional power India should take the 
initiative to persuade the aggressor 
to withdraw from Kabul To counter 
the proposal, Russia offered to quit 
Afghanistan if Pakistan stopped train¬ 
ing, equipping and sending rebels to 
resist the Kabul regime. During her 
talks with various foreign leaders Mrs 
Gandhi has often reiterated India's 
stand that there would be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, that while 
she was opposed to all types of 
aggression and favoured Soviet with¬ 
drawal, she felt that Russia had a 
point and that Moscow's condition 
should be met. The hard reality is that 
India cannot do much to resolve the 
crisis, especially because the Russians 
are determined to stay put in Afghan¬ 
istan 

Inevitably, the Afghan crisis and 
India's pro-Soviet stand have caused 
a split among the non-aligned nations 
most of whom favour the Western 
plea that the Soviet Union is the 
aggressor and must quit Kabul. India 
is naturally worried over the danger 
of the Asian region becoming a theatre 
of Super-Power conflicts and of the 
cold war, Nepal, as well as several 
other countries of the region, share 
this view 
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The crisis m Assam continues despite prolonged negotiations between 
the Government and the leaders of the agitators. This special feature 
explains the genesis of the trouble in that state and discusses the various 
issues at stake together with their grave implications. 


quota of seats in Parliament; inciustoif 
of "foreign" nationals' name in the 
electoral rolls must be made impossibie 
with the help of an adequate and 
strong election machinery ; the border 
of India with the neighbouring counbies 
must be protected effectively to check 
infiltration, and Indian voters residing 
in Assam should be issued identity 
cards with photographs affixed (as 
has already been done in Siikkim). 

The basic differences between 
the spokesmen of Assam and the 
Central Government relate to the 
year (1961 or 1971) which should 
be taken as the deadline for determining 
whether a person is of Assamese 
origin entitled to stay on, or is an 
outsider who has settled in Assam 
after coming from a neighbguring 
country (Bangladesh) or West Bengal. 
The second important aspect of the 
Assam problem is of settlement of 
the persons who would be displaced 
from Assam (about 18 lakh if the cut¬ 
off year is accepted as 1971 and 
about 50 lakh if, as the Assamese 
people demand, the year for this 
purpose should be 1961). No Stata 
in India has volunteered to accept the 
potential refugees (these States are 
already crowded), and where they 
are to be sent is an issue that continues 
to baffle the Central Government. 


Turmoils in the States are by no 
means uncommon, the causes and 
the extent of support varying from 
region to region But the crisis in 
Assam is unique m many ways—its 
long duration, the backing by almost 
the entire population, including most 
of the Government employees, the 
absence of political leaders and of 
politicisation of the campaign, and, 
most important of all, the serious and 
irreparable damage caused to the 
national economy Over three years 
have passed since the agitation was 
started by the Assamese people on 
the issue of "foreigners" Several 
rounds of negotiations have been 
held between the spokesmen of the 
agitation (mostly the students and 
other categories of the youth of Assam, 
notably the All-Assam Students' Union 
(A.A.S.U.), acting on behalf of the All- 
Assam Gana Sangram Parishad— 
A.A.G.S.P.), and the Central Govern¬ 
ment But no agreement has been 
possible largely because of the dis¬ 
agreement over the definition of 
"foreigners" who have entered Assam 
over the past three decades, over 
what is to be the cut-off date (1951, 
1961 or 1971), and the serious 
implications (for the rest of India) of 
the terms as insisted upon by the 
Assam leaders. 

The basic demand of the Assamese 


people is that all "foreigners" who 
have entered the State during the 
past 30 years or so and have settled 
in the State must be deported because 
they have virtually reduced the local 
population to a handicapped, helpless 
minority and have usurped many 
lucrative lines of business and com¬ 
merce, apart from taking possession 
of good fertile lands. The cumulative 
result of tite activities of the "foreigners" 
has been a denial of job and other 
opportunities to the local population 
of the State Most of the outsiders 
are from Bangladesh or West Bengal 
and are Bengalis. The names of 
such outsiders were duly included in 
the State's electoral rolls, arousing 
the fear among the local people that 
in any election they would be swamp¬ 
ed Thus the motives of the agitators 
are both economic and political, even 
though most of the important political 
parties, while supporting the basic 
cause of the agitation, have not lent 
their active support to the demands. 

The original demands of the 
Assamese people as voiced in the 
winter of 1979-80 are ■ All "foreign" 
nationals must be detected and 
deported from the country; the names 
of "foreign" nationals must be removed 
from the electoral rolls before any 
election is held in Assam either for 
the State Assembly or for the State's 


Oddly enough, the people of 
Assam have no concrete and accept¬ 
able suggestions to make about the 
future of the "foreigners" whom they 
wish to expel, they merely want the 
jobs, the business and the lands etc., 
currently occupied by the outsiders. 
But that is not all The Assamese 
people's demand also involves the 
pernicious "sons of the soil theory" 
as well, and it raises a constitutional 
issue of far-reaching importance. The 
"sons of the soil theory," if carried to 
its logical conclusion, means that 
only the people of a particular State 
would be entitled to get employment 
in that particular State. This would 
debar lakhs of other p>eople belonging 
to States where there is a large 
surplus of workers from seeking 
employment in another State, thus 
making nonsense of all talk of national 
unity and national integration and 
also violate the Constitution which 
confers on all citizens of India the 
right of residence and free movement 
to all citizens of the country, without 
distinction on any score. Under the 
law an Indian citizen can live anywhere 
and also take up employment wherever 
.he can get it, so long as he observes 
the laws of the land. Obviously, If 
the slogan "Assam for the Assamese" 
is accepted as valid by the Central 
Government, and the principle under¬ 
lying it is enforced, the other States 
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in the country might also raise similar 
slogans. That would mean the end 
of all that the Indian polity and the 
Constitution stand for Such dogmas 
would not only be autocratic, un¬ 
democratic and distinctly parochial 
but also illegal. No wonder the 
Central Government has repeatedly 
declared its unwillingness to accept 
this demand and has proposed alter¬ 
native schemes and compromises that 
would not have any undesirable 
repercussions in the rest of the 
country 

For many months the Assamese 
volunteers picketed the precious oil 
installations in the State. The picket¬ 
ing, which halted oil production and 
the operations in the refineries located 
there, was said to cost the country 
some Rs 3 crore a day because the 
consequent loss of oil had to be made 
up by importing crude which caused 
a further strain on the nation’s 
exchequer. In April, 1980, and on 
several occasions in the course of the 
past three years, the agitators have 
launched mass picketing programmes 
throughout the State, disrupting work 
in Government offices and also in 
non-official establishments, bringing 
life almost to a standstill and causing 
indescribable inconvenience to the 
general public Thus, economically 
also the State of Assam, and the 
country as a whole, has suffered 
heavily as a result of the ill-conceived 
agitation by the Assamese. 

Nor has the agitation been totally 
free from violence, although the leaders 
claimed that theirs was a peaceful 
stir. In the first year or so several 
lives were lost following police firing 
on unruly mobs. The Bengalis living 
in Assam were victims of attacks and 
have been living in fear. The state of 
uncertainty about their future has 
affected their lives. At one time a 
"blockade" of Assam to stop its imports 
etc. was attempted by the Youth 
Wing of the Congress (1) and other 
elements in West Bengal, leading to 
considerable trouble. Fortunately, the 
blockade was called off soon. 

The Centre has been accused of 
following a policy of drift and of 
gaining time in the belief that the 
agitators would get tired and climb- 
down, but so far there has been no 
sign of such a change. In fact, the 
President of the Plains Tribal Con¬ 
vention in Assam warned on December 
19, 1982, that the upheaval in Assam 
might engulf the entire North-East 
region like "a volcano outburst of the 
deprived masses". He also said that 
A^m and the north-eastern States 
had "gradually drifted away from 
mainland India mainly because of the 


apathetic attitude ot the Union Gov¬ 
ernment." 

In November, 1982, the Union 
Government was reported to have 
decided to hold the long overdue 
elections to the Assam Assembly early 
in February, 1983. The Assam agi¬ 
tation and Its implications have been 
frequently reviewed by the Union 
Cabinet and several Central Ministers, 
including the Prime Minister herself, 
the Defence Minister, Mr R. Venka- 
taraman and the Home Minister, Mr 
P C. Sethi, have visited Assam and 
held talks with the leaders there. The 
impression among Union Ministers is 
that It IS possible to hold elections in 
Assam despite some agitators' threat 
of non-co-operation The State Gov¬ 
ernor's impression also is that elections 
could be conducted because there is 
no likelihood of any large-scale dis¬ 
ruption being caused by the agi¬ 
tators 

The agitators have lately brought 
up another charge against the Centre— 
that the India-Bangladesh border is 
not being adequately safeguarded and 
that, consequently, the infiltration of 
Bangladeshis into India has been 
continuing But official enquiries have 
found the allegation largely baseless, 
and these also indicate that the law 
and order situation in Assam is well 
under control. 

On December 18, 1982, the 
Assam Governor, Mr Prakash Meh- 
rotra, said in Gauhati that the Gov¬ 
ernment had not yet taken a decision 
whether elections to the Assam 
Assembly should be held or alter¬ 
natively, whether President's rule in 
the State should be extended beyond 
March 18, 1983 According to the 
Constitution, further extension of 
President's rule in Assam beyond 
March, 1983, would require an 
amendment of the Constitution because 
the maximum period for which such 
rule can be enforced will expire in 
that month. Consultations with the 
Assam leaders have been promised 
before a final decision is taken. The 
round of talks scheduled for early 
December, 1982, was postponed 
because one of the State's leaders 
was detained in jail. 

The next, and possibly the final, 
round of negotiations between the 
Government and the State's leaders 
is likely to be held soon. Some people, 
however, doubt whether a settlement 
would be reached in the near future 
because of the basic differences over 
the issues involved. Posters demand¬ 
ing the deportation of "foreigners" 
and protesting against the reported 
decision to impose elections without 
reacNng a settlement with the agitators 


are now often seen in Assam towns. 

Impartial observers have ex¬ 
pressed the view that the Centre 
would be committing a blunder if it 
forced an election on the people 
without "cleansing" the electoral rolls 
admittedly overburdened with the 
names of "illegal voters". They also 
accuse the State police of repressive 
measures and point to the credibility 
gap between the Government and 
the people. The C.P.I. and other 
Opposition groups blame the Gov¬ 
ernment for needlessly prolonging 
the Assam tangle; they suspect that 
the real game of Mrs Gandhi is to 
facilitate the formation of a Congress 
(I) Ministry in the State. Three 
attempts in 1980-82 to form Congress 
{l)-dominated Ministries resulted in 
short-lived Cabinets which had to go 
out of office within a few weeks. The 
Communists and others also fear that 
if the Constitution is amended in 
order to empower the Government 
to impose President's rule in a State 
even beyond the prescribed maximum 
of two years would open the gates to 
plans to deny democracy to large 
sections of the people and perpetuate 
Congress (I) rule. The Leftist parties 
are opposed to moves to postpone 
the proposed elections and amend 
the Constitution 

According to the latest reports, 
the differences between the Central 
Government and the Assam leaders 
have narrowed down about what is 
to be done to those who entered the 
State without proper papers between 
1961 and 1971, their number being 
estimated at 967,000. Most of them 
are Hindus and about 215,000 of 
them have refugee status. Special 
development measures have been 
planned and assurances given by the 
Government so as to remove the 
long-standing grievance of the people 
that the State of Assam, being situated 
far away from Delhi, has been neg¬ 
lected in respect of economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

It is generally believed in large 
parts of the country, that a settlement 
in Assam has been delayed largely 
because of the adamant stand of the 
State’s leaders. The Centre has 
already given certain assurances, but 
it cannot be expected to yield to 
demands that would land it in various 
difficulties. Acceptance of such 
demands would be illegal and violate 
all the principles of national unity and 
integration for whi(^ it has been 
constantly striving. Once the Centre 
yields to parochial and regional 
demands in one case, even as an 
exception to meet a unique situation, 
it would open Pandora's box. 
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The world is confronted with five major challenges which this feature 
discusses. Their solution lies in mutual co-operation and help among the 
developed and the developing countries. 

— Editor 


Introduction 

Like great threatening clouds, five 
economic challenges—inflation, re¬ 
cession, monetary instability, poverty 
and energy crisis—loom large on the- 
global horizon and make a visible 
impact on our lives. We all know 
them but, perhaps, do not really 
comprehend them in correct perspec¬ 
tive. We do not understand precisely 
where the great storm clouds come 
from or what gives them their enor¬ 
mous power. As a result, the challen¬ 
ges not only undermine our economic 
well-being but also our psychological 
well-being. We feel demoralized. The 
primary purpose of this feature is to 
explain these global economic chal¬ 
lenges in their true perpsective and 
how to resolve the difficulties. 

Economic Challenges 

(1) Inflation; Inflation is the curse 
of our times, the bane of our exis¬ 
tence. But it is not a new problem. It 
dates back to the fourth century 
A.D. If it's that old, what is the 
challenge now? 

In the first instance, it is the 
change in its complexion and cover¬ 
age. Prior to 1950, inflations were 
regularly associated with wars; they 
were short-lived and endemic in 
nature. Secondly, inflation has now 
not only become chronic and perastent 
but it has been accompanied by 
unemployment. Thirdly, it is con¬ 
tagious and has also the tendency of 
self-feeding and getting accelerated. 
In the ten leading industrial nations, 
the price level rose by 2.5 per cent a 
year during 1950s; by 3.5 per cent a 


year in the 1960s and over 9 per 
cent a year in the 1970s In the 
U.S A. the average rate of inflation 
was 2 5 per cent during 1950-65 
and in early 1980 it threatened to 
reach 20 per cent. The story in the 
developing countries including India, 
is not dissimilar. Double-digit inflation 
arose in the oil-importing developing 
countries in 1971, in the oil-exporting 
countries in 1973 and in the industrial 
countries in 1974. 

Thus, both the developed and 
the developing countries have been 
the victims of inflation, though the 
timing might have been different and 
the intensity of inflation varying. The 
poor nations have been the worst hit. 
Finally, inflation and recession have 
come to co-exist, unlike the past. 
Stagflation is, thus, the real challenge 
and it is at the top of the nations' 
agenda of problems. 

The wide-ranging measures taken 
by the various countries have proved 
infructuous. In some cases, like India, 
the package of financial, fiscal and 
other measures have led to deceleration 
in the rate of inflation, if it has not 
been eliminated, it should not mean 
that it is incurable. It can be, and 
has actually been, brought under 
control. 

Unlike the past, modern inflation 
is not follovi«d by a price decline. It 
is because the investments by the 
government in welfare and develop¬ 
ment projects provide the floor and 
the prices are not aHovi«d to descend 
below a certain stiputated level. When 
the prices rise and the public spending 
is, consequently, curtailed, unem¬ 


ployment increases. This deliberate 
unemployment which stems from a 
State policy is the real challenge of 
inflation. The policies to control 
inflation has rendered about 30 mANon 
people without jobs in European 
countries. Holding back inflation 
(rather than unemployment) remains 
the most worrisome problem because 
it affects every one. 

But inflation cannot be stopped 
unless the money income is lowered 
all along the line, unless the cost-of- 
living allowances and the "irtdexation" 
of wages in excess of productivity are 
stopp^. This painless cure of inflation 
requires a high order of political 
persuasion and public consensus to 
share, on an equitable and fair basis, 
the burden of restraints for stopping 
inflation. Unfortunately, the requisite 
political will is not forthcoming, 

(2) Recession: The phenomenon of 
recession (defined as decline in real 
Gross National Product lasting, at 
least, for six months) may be triggered 
off by a business cycle or, as is often 
seen in modern times, by a fall in 
public spending An American writer 
once said: "Cycles these days, more 
often than not, are made in Washing¬ 
ton" India, too, has had a similar 
experience Our government has 
been increasing plan investment to 
give a boost to the sagging economy 
and when the investment is on the 
low key, recession shows up. 

The four recessions in the U.S.A. 
in 1949, 1954, 1957-58 and 1960- 
61 are attributed to the deliberately- 
pursued policies of tight money and 
fiscal restraint and also to the slow¬ 
down in industrial productivity—only 
one per cent rise annually during 
1973-78. The unemployment in the 
wake of a recession is different from 
that resulting from anti-inflationary 
measures. Whatever the cause, the 
challenge of unemployment due to 
recession need to be recognised and 
met as vigorously as when its cause is 
inflation. 

(3) Monetary Instability: One of 
the most significant developments in 
the international money market is 
that the exchange rates have been 
very volatile. The international reserve 
currency, the U.S. dollar, which was 
"once the Rock of Gibralter in a 
stormy world has taken a terrible 
battering." With its tumbling down 
and the collapse of the Bretton Woods 
system in 1971, the currencies of 
many advanced as well as backward 
countries have suffered instability in 
the foreign markets. Imports from 
the U.S.A. have, following the fail in 
dollar, become more expensive and a 
cause of potential inflation in the 
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importing country. Unless the latter 
could export enough goods and 
services to finance imports, its balance 
of payments show a deficit dragging 
the economy down. The country 
falls into a debt trap due to huge 
debts and servicing charges. In some 
cases the debtor country has devalued 
Its currency in a bid to narrow down 
the deficit 

Ever since the oil price hike in 
1973, the oil-importing developed 
countries, no less than the third world 
countries, have experienced balance 
of payments difficulties. Take the 
case of the U.S A. In 1971, it had a 
small positive balance on merchandise 
account. But in 1974, its oil import 
bill shot up to $ 27 billion from $ 5 
billion in 1972. By 1980 it had 
grown to $ 90 billion. This, together- 
with other factors, forced the decline 
in dollar's value in terms of other for¬ 
eign currencies. 

In a nutshell, over-valued exchange 
rates lead to unemployment and the 
under-valued ones to inflation. 
Obviously, it is essential to aim at 
exchange rate stability, that is to 
balance the flows of payments to and 
from the rest of the world. The 
question is. can this stability be 
achieved 7 The answer is in the affir¬ 
mative. There is, however, no simple 
or easy method of stabilising the 
exchange rate in the world market. 

The challenge that has recently 
emerged is the potential resistance of 
the under-developed regions of the 
world to the domination of the West. 
The rise of the OPEC (Organisation of 
petroleum exporting countries) is one 
manifestation of this change in atti¬ 
tude. To rule out the emergence of 
similar other cartel-like organisations 
to vie with the developed countries in 
the future is uncertain. In the words 
of Brandt Commission the "developing 
countries and small industrialized 
countries find themselves buffeted by 
the unpredictable ups and downs of 
the major currencies". What is 
certain, however, is that the stance of 
independence and defiance symbolised 
by the OPEC will become a permanent 
element in international economic life 
in the coming decades. To achieve 
and sustain a stable world order 
would require a reconciliation of the 
conflicting interests of the developed 
countries among themselves and also 
of the developed countries and the 
third world. The Brandt Commission 
recommended that the reform of the 
international monetary system should 
involve 'Improvements in the exchange 
rate regime; reserve system, the 
balance of payments adjustment pro¬ 
cess; and the overall management 


system which should permit the 
participation of the whole international 
community." 

|4) Poverty: The economic growth 
in the world has been uneven during 
the past thirty years The share of 
the developing countries in the world 
income had come down from 8 per 
cent to 5 per cent. The income 
disparity between the rich and the 
poor countries has now widened. An 
American's average income which 
was 40 times more than that of a 
Citizen of a developing country 25 
years ago had now become 50 times 
more • Per capita GNP in 1980 was 
260 dollar in the case of low-income 
countries and 10,320 dollar in the 
case of industrial market economies, 
according to the World Bank Develop¬ 
ment Report, 1982 

The population below the poverty 
line in the developing countries has, 
according to Prof Raj Krishna, noted 
economist, gone up from 600 million 
to 650 million and is expected to 
reach 689 million mark by 2000 A.D. 
The aforesaid report estimates a global 
total of a close to 1000 million people 
living in absolute poverty. In India, 
there are at present 320 million poor 
people and their number is increasing 
at the rate of 5 million a year. 

There may be many reasons to 
account for this increase in poverty 
Prof Raj Krishna blames the manner 
in which the foreign aid schemes 
were being implemented by the donor 
countries. He alleges that the in¬ 
creasing aid in various forms including 
technology has benefited the aid- 
givers more than the aid-recipient 
countries and urges India to reject 
the conditionalities stipulated in the 
recent International Monetary Fund 
loan 

(5) Energy: The energy crisis con¬ 
fronting the world in terms of the oil 
shortage is only the tip of the ice¬ 
berg. The real problem lies beyond 
It, The crisis, as one writer says, is 
the beginning of an era of energy 
transition—from oil to coal to nuclear 
energy and, ultimately, to solar energy, 
in fact, the world will have to learn to 
live with less energy; to conserve 
energy This would require a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the production and 
consumption patterns of energy. 

"Even if the world is able to 
discover new sources of energy, it is 
unlikely that our growth trajectory 
could be sustained for more than one 
generation or two." It is because 
the industrial processes have caused 
ecological imbalances and pollution 
in the environment. Growth is, 
therefore, likely to encounter ecological 


barriers on a world-wide scale. 

Another aspect of the energy 
'crisis' is that energy resources, like 
many others, are ill-distributed. It 
(energy) is needed most in the world 
which is desperately poor. Unless 
the energy scenario is tilted in favour 
of the vulnerable sections of society, 
the complexity of the problem will 
not be resolved 

The crude price hike since 1973 
has affected the industrially advanced 
nations, but those not so advanced 
have been worst hit. The unprece¬ 
dented rise in oil prices has built up 
the inflationary potential and the worst 
IS yet to come when, as anticipated, 
the oil prices ascend further. By 
1995, the oil would, predictably, reach 
the level of over 50 dollar a barrel. 
Can it be possible to convert an 
(industrial) economy, designed to 
operate on two-dollar-per-barrel oil to 
one using forty-or fifty-dollar-per-barrel 
oil? Put differently, would it be pos¬ 
sible to achieve energy independence 
(national self-reliance) without a serious 
fall in the living standards? It is a 
formidable challenge. The solution 
is neither easy nor possible. In a short 
time 

What should then be the energy 
policy ? Radical cut-offs in oil imports 
will affect several oil-based activities 
Even with conservation and provision 
of solar energy, the vulnerability to oil 
cut-offs will remain 

A word about the politics of the 
energy problem now. The changing 
energy scenario has raised the income 
of the oil-exporting countries At 
the same time, the oil price hike has 
enhanced the value of the oil reserves 
in the oil-belts of other oil-producing 
countries. 

The oil companies have made 
very lucrative profits. The industry 
and the energy consumers have been 
the losers. 

The energy problem is becoming 
more and more complex. Its solution 
lies in a political accord between the 
rich and the poor nations. 

Conclusion 

The economic challenges facing the 
work) today call for mutual co-operation 
and help. A situation has reached 
where the affluent society has to 
think whether it can afford to go 
without the co-operation of the less- 
developed regions. The fight against 
the world challenfas needs a collective 
and a crusader's effort on the part of 
both the high- and low-income count¬ 
ries. The way out, simply put, is to 
usher in a new international economic 
order with a sense of urgency. 
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World Food Problems 
of (early) 198Qs 


October 16 is celebrated as the World Food Day as a reminder to the 
humanity of the millions of hungry men, women and children on this 
planet What are the problems confronting the nations in this regard This 
IS the subject matter of this feature. 

— Editor 

While hunger rules, peace and prosperity cannot prevail. 

(Edouard Saouma, Director-General FAOj 


I. introduction 

It is strange but true that the scourge 
of hunger stalks the land in this space 
and sputnik age According to the 
United Nations estimates about 900 
million persons are mal-nourished It 
IS estimated that if the population- 
growth rate at 2 per cent per annum 
continues, there will be 28 billion 
people in the world by 2078 A D.— 
seven times as many as in 1978. Ear¬ 
lier also the population has been 
expanding but the growth rate has 
been unprecedentedly rapid since the 
fifties. It took the world a century— 
1830 to 1930—to add the second 
billion of population, just 30 years—to 
1960—to add the third billion, barely 
18 years—to 1978—to add the fourth 
biMion and it may take another two 
decades to touch the high water 
mark of 7 billion. The bigger chunk 
of the population—mostly mal-nourish¬ 
ed and under-nourished—lives in the 
less developed regions' Africa, Latin 
America and Asia. 

With the rapid increase in the 
mouths to be fed, the demand for 
food has naturally stepped up. The 
production, too, has been trying to 
keep abreast with the demand but 
the imbalance between the two has 
not been bridged. It has actually 
widened. Today, the entire world is 
living from hand to mouth, trying to 
make it from one harvest to the 
next. Global food insecurity is greater 
now than at any time since the years 
immediately following World War 

II. The time has, therefore, come to 
mount a head-on attack on "one of 
the most complex and intractable 
problems the world will face during 
the final quarter of this century". 


II. Food Problems 

The strategy to meet the grave 
situation, present or future, will be 
determined by the diagnosis of the 
nature of problems What exactly 
are, then, the global food problems? 
Are they the problems of escalating 
demand for fo^ ? Or of production ? 
Or of distribution ? Do they require 
collective efforts of both the developed 
and the developing countries for a 
solution? Or can the latter find their 
solution independently? Are the 
problems of a long- or a short-term 
nature? These are some of the 
challenging questions facing the 
present-day world. 

No simple answer to these ques¬ 
tions is possible, complex as the 
world food problem is. 

It is not merely a problem of 
rising demand nor of slow production 
nor, again, of mal-distribution. It is 
essentially a problem of poverty 
compounded with expanding popula¬ 
tion and under-development A coun¬ 
try is poor because it is poor, said 
Nurksey. Obviously, the developing 
countries with scarce resources of 
the right type cannot solve the food 
problem, on their own. Those who 
have succeeded in the past have been 
able to do so with the assistance from 
the industrialized nations This is not 
to denigrate the contribution of the 
developing countries to find a solution 
of the food problem by means of self- 
reliant action. It does, on the contrary, 
under-line the important role of the 
affluent society as a supportive force. 
The industrialized countries' pre¬ 
occupation with serious problems of 
recession, unemployment, inflation, 
currency instability and energy supplies 


has cast a gloom over the world food 
front. As a result, their interest in 
the development of the developing 
countries has flagged and its revival 
is not so easy. 

This is in evidence from the 
declining trend in financial aid to the 
developing countries, the dilly-dallying 
in providing the replenishment funds 
for the IDA (International Develop¬ 
ment Association)—the World-Bank's 
affiliate for soft loans to the third 
world borrowing countries—by the 
Reagan Administration. The reduction 
in resources evoked much concern 
especially because the IDA loans on 
low interest rates have been the 
biggest source of assistance for food 
and agriculture in the poorest develop¬ 
ing countries. The pinch is greater 
at the present juncture when the 
emphasis in the development strategy 
of the developing countries has been 
shifted to food and agriculture for 
feeding both man and the factories. 

Recently, the World Bank has 
started pleading with the developing 
countries to resort to borrowing from 
the private sector. It also proposes 
to change the lending policy and 
make the loans dear These proposals 
are likely to have serious repercussions 
on deveioping economies. 

Thus, the general political and 
economic climate is probably less 
propitious for development assistance 
and for concessions to developing 
countries than at any time since the 
estabiishment of the United Nations 
after the second World War. The 
aid weariness is further supported by 
the fact that although the need for 
assistance for food and agriculture 
has been stressed at recent internatio¬ 
nal forums no specific action has yet 
been taken. 

The exogenous and endogenous 
factors wiil, thus, retard the mitigating 
influences on poverty and indirectly 
perpetuate hunger and mal-nutrition. 

Escalabng Demand: As stated 
earlier, the demand for food is bound 
to increase with the growth of world 
population, especially in the developing 
countries. Besides, there are other 
factors which tend to boost demand. 
Increase in income levels, change in 
dietary habits, demonstration effect 
in the wake of skewed distribution of 
wealth and income and the widening 
gap in the iiving standards of the rich 
and the poor nations, the whopping 
global inflation and more equitable 
income distribution are some of the 
demand-raising factors. 

Production: Can the world food 
problem be solved by increasing 
output? The low production of 
cereals—the staple human food relative 
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to high consumption is, undoubtedly, 
a contributory factor of the food 
problem. But what is more to it is 
the problem of distribution which will 
be discussed later. 

Closely allied to the question of 
production is the problem of availability 
and accessibility of resources and 
cost effectiveness. Scarcity of physi¬ 
cal resources—land, labour, water, 
fertilizers, new strains of seeds, 
technology and credit—has set limits 
to growth. The growth rate of the 
area dropped from 1.4 per cent in 
1965 to 0.6 per cent in 1978-79. 
With little scope left for the expansion 
of the cultivated area emphasis has 
shifted to increase productivity and 
efficiency with an eye on cost reduction. 

To secure more output from 
every acre of land, modern techniques 
of cultivation and crop-rotation meth¬ 
ods have been adopted. The results 
have been miraculous. India has had 
the "Green Revolution" since mid¬ 
sixties which required a "package" of 
inputs. It is now being felt that we 
have reached the plateau and it is not 
possible to scale new peaks. Will it 
be possible to increase foodgrain 
production in India by about 100 
million ton by the end of the century 
over the present level of annual 
production of about 130 million ton 
to feed the rapidly growing population ^ 
This estimate is given by Dr H.K. Jain, 
Director, Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

It is heartening to note that India 
has built up a production potential for 
higher out-turn. But, it is not being 
fully exploited. The need, as suggest¬ 
ed by Dr Jain, is to create a manage¬ 
ment infra-structure for seed produc- 
tioa plant protection services, farm 
mechanisation and more efficient 
management of soil and water. Empha¬ 
sising the important role of modern 
management techniques in agricultural 
production, he pleads for providing 
agro-services in India just as it is done 
in the advanced countries like the 
United States of America. It need 
be pointed out that only large farmers 
will be able to derive the benefit from 
management infra-structure and the 
small and marginal farmers, who 
constitute the bulk of the cultivator 
community, will not. 

Whatever the input efforts, the 
volume of resources and integrated 
approach to agricultural development, 
the erratic behaviour of the monsoons 
and natural calamities such as locust, 
pests, plant diseases can cause serious 
damage to crops. 

Alongwith the increase in food- 
grains production, it is necessary to 
raise other crops like pulses, oilseeds 


for edible oils and other products—milk, 
fish, meat, eggs etc.—for providing 
balanced diet to the mal-nourished 
persons. 

Distribution: Higher levels of 
food output will be meaningless unless 
It (food) reaches the consumers' 
end. This involves a series of mea¬ 
sures ■ storing, transporting, shipping, 
processing and distribution. A whole 
range of infra-structure will be required. 

The pricing policy in respect of 
foodgrain affects distribution (and 
production) in a free market economy. 
Under conditions of acute scarcity, 
high prices and mal-distribution of 
foodgrains, better distribution for the 
vulnerable sections of consumers is 
ensured by rationing, price control 
and the public distribution system. 
But that is only a palliative It is not 
a solution of the real problem. 

Internationally, scarcity conditions 
are eased in various ways: food imports 
by deficit regions, food aid or financial 
assistance to buy food from surplus 
areas, international emergency food 
reserves, buffer stocks etc. 

It need to be remembered that 
food aid masks the real problem it 
does not solve it. The hungry people 
need employment to earn a living—jobs 
to earn an income to buy food they 
need. Food aid is, at best, a catalyst 
or a gap-filling device. In some cases, 
as is alleged in the case of India, food 
aid has served as a damper or disincen¬ 
tive for production. The food price 
in the home market has been kept 
low artificially with the result that the 
farmers showed no inclination for 
higher production. 

The optimists hold that there is 
"more than enough food to feed 
every man, woman and child in the 
world". But, unfortunately, it is 
inequitably distributed. While the 
advanced countries like the U.S.A. 
and Canada have surfeit of food, the 
developing countries suffer from acute 
and continuing deficits. By distribut¬ 
ing grains evenly, the world population 
would have today more grain per 
capita than it had about 30 years 
ago. 

III. The Way Out 

After a discussion of the world food 
problem, it is appropriate to spell out 
briefly some of the remedial measures 
to tackle it. 

Self-reliance in agriculture in the 
developing countries should be the 
key element in an effective system of 
world food security—the goal which 
the FAO set before the world com¬ 
munity. The urgency and importance 
of this approach is recognised today 


more than ever before because the 
food aid commitments have not been 
fulfilled or only partially fulfilled. Finan¬ 
cial assistance is shrinking and is 
inadequate to buy the food require¬ 
ments. 

The achievement of the objective 
of self-reliance in agriculture requires 
a massive investment, particularly for 
land and water development. While 
most of the investment should be 
provided from within th6 developing 
countries, increased development 
assistance is an essential component 
because of balance of payments 
difficulties, especially in oil importing 
countries like India. Assistance requ¬ 
irements are estimated at about $ 15 
to 18 billion a year by 2000 A.D. This 
is only about 2.5 to 3 per cent of the 
annual armament expenditure ($ 600 
billion) at present. 

The developing countries' need 
for development assistance and foreign 
aid for financing food imports of 
food-deficit regions can be reduced 
considerably if the advanced countries 
effect reduction or removal in the 
tariff or non-tariff barriers to imports 
into their land and throw open their 
markets for the export surpluses of 
the less developed nations. The farm 
products still account for about one- 
third of the export earnings of the 
developing countries. It would also 
be necessary to ensure stable prices 
for the exports and a stable exchange 
rate or international currency stability. 

Basic agricultural research or river 
basin development, the eradication 
and control of human and animal 
diseases are some of the common 
problems of developing countries which 
need to be looked into. Exchange of 
information and expertise among the 
developing countries can also go a 
long way to improve agriculture and 
to achieve higher productivity per 
acre. 

Millions of private farmers are 
engaged in agriculture The gov¬ 
ernments in the developing countries 
should provide them necessary incen¬ 
tives and facilities for processing and 
distribution of food and also provide 
research, training and extension ser¬ 
vices, so essential for modernising 
agriculture. 

Conclusion 

The most effective strategy to meet 
the growing food insecurity (in the 
face of the Food Security System 
envisaged by the AO) is to slow the 
growth in food demand by enforcing 
population control measures and to 
encourage policies and programmes 
for achieving self-reliance in food 
requirements in the LOCs. 
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Topicai Essay 


The Third World 


resources and better opportunities 
for industrialisation on modern lines, 
along with an early end to the decades- 
old exploitation, by the advanced 
countries, of their raw material resour- 


With the passage of years the 
lofty ideal of "One World" has receded 
into the background, and the over 
160 countries, spread over five princi¬ 
pal continents, are now split into 
many groups. The affluent Western 
countries, mainly the U.S.A., Britain 
and other areas in West Europe, mdy 
be said to constitute the First World, 
the Communist countries, notably the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc, 
which have a different ideology and 
different economic and political stan¬ 
dards, constitute the Second World. 
The concept of the Third World 
emerged in the 1930s, and this 
group—by far the largest, in both 
area and population—has lately been 
gaining in importance and influence, 
partly because of the continuing 
conflicts between the First World and 
the Second and the tensions and 
ceaseless polemics they generate. TTie 
Third World suffers the most in both 
cold wars and hot wars. 

To all intents and purposes, the 
Third World is synonymous with the 
expressions the "developing countries", 
the "Group of 77 (actually they number 
over 110), and the non-aligned bloc 
which also has nearly 100 countries 
on its expanding list. All the newly 
liberatecf countries in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the larger islands 
in the oceans are parts of the Third 
World. In fact, almost all countries 
not politically or ideologically aligned 
with the capitalist or Communist 
nations, are members of the Third 
World. The Third World dominates 
the U.N. General Assembly by sheer 
rnembers. 

The group distinctions in the 
modern world are, however, getting 
blurred; some countries are on the 


border line; while having close alliances 
with either the U.SA or the Com¬ 
munist giants, they claim to be non- 
aligned, and for various reasons they 
prefer to be included in the non- 
aligned group or the Third World. 
Actually, the Third World is an odd 
heterogeneous group, often with 


The tragedy Is that, even as 
the prosperity of the handful of 
affluMit and industrialised natims 
has been increasing-thanks to 
Nature’s bowty and their people’s 
own resourcefulness and educa- 
tlon-the plight of the masses in 
the Third World, by and large, 
has been getting worse, it Is 
this aspect of the existing global 
structure that causes great worry 
to all Justice and peace loving 
people. 


striking contrasts and divergent inte¬ 
rests. Some of their demands are, 
however, common, and some of their 
programmes for economic develop¬ 
ment are also similar. To give a 
notable instance, the entire Third 
World bloc seeks a new International 
Economic Order which would be free 
from the heart-breaking economic 
disparities which are an outstanding 
feature of the existing global set-up 
and which cause considerable social 
unrest and even disorder. They seek 
an end to economic injustices, a 
greater share in the world's economic 


Economic justice is, however, 
difficult to ensure, especially because, 
despite the insistent demands at 
international forums—such as the 
United Nations, UNCTAD, UNESCO 
and GATT—the world's rich countries, 
including the U.S.A., West Germany, 
Britain, Canada and Japan, have shown 
no genuine interest in sharing their 
economic prosperity with the distressed 
millions. The Americans, in particular, 
deny all moral responsibility for the 
plight of the people living in the Third 
World countries and have declared 
that It is for them (the hapless, afflicted 
millions) to work harder and raise 
their incomes and standards of living 
by their own efforts, through self- 
reliance. In the face of such dis¬ 
claimers and expressions of selfishness, 
there seems to be little chance of a 
fair and just order of things emerging 
in the foreseeable future. 

The tragedy is that, even as the 
prosperity of the handful of affluent 
and industrialised nations has been 
increasing-^thanks to Nature's bounty 
and their people's own resourcefulness 
and education—the plight of the 
masses m the Third World, by and 
large, has been getting worse. It is 
this aspect of the existing global 
structure that causes great worry to 
all justice and peace loving people. 

In the initial years, the early 
seventies, V>e Third World used to be 
one group (leaving aside minor diffe¬ 
rences in approach arxl in the emphasis 
on their demands), but for at least 
two distinct reasons the unity of the 
Third World has become a myth. One, 
the economic and political interests 
now vary sharply with some nations, 
such as the oil-producing West Asian 
countries, emerging as fabulously 
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prosperous almost overnight and 
developing greater affinity with the 
affluent West than with the unfortunate 
and poverty-stricken East Over¬ 
flowing with petro dollars, the oil 
producing bloc (OPEC) has made 
massive investments in the USA, 
Britain and France (in real estate, 
stocks and shares of industrial firms, 
and in bank deposits). Countries like 
Saudi Arabia, for instance, are now 
richer than almost all Western entities, 
and they can hardly be expected to 
have common interests with the real 
Third World, even though they are 
still categorised as Us members and 
do not desire a change in category 

Some impartial observers of the 
Third World have even said that in 
greed and in exploiting their God- 
given resources, these oil-rich countries 
are not even a shade less than the 
traditional imperialists and colonia¬ 
lists—the U.S A , Britain, France and 
Portugal. The ruthless and utterly 
selfish manner in which the OPEC 
countries have exploited their oil 
resources, regardless of the misery 
thus inflicted on most members of 
the Third World, exposes them as 
perhaps nothing else can In fact, it 
is one of the biggest ironies of the 
second half of the 20th century that 
the misery of the Third World's millions 
became accentuated, not by the selfish 
policies or lack of sympathy of the 
world’s richest members of the First 
World but by the over 100 per cent 
increase in the past nine years in the 
prices of petroleum and petroleum 
products, including such materials as 
fertilisers and drugs in the manufacture 
of which oil plays a vital role, directly 
or indirectly It is the OPEC countries 
which are largely to blame for the 
complete dislocation of .the Third 
World's delicate and vulnerable financial 
systems, their mounting debts and 
the compulsions to take more loans 
from various sources to pay off the 
previous ones and to meet the service 
charges (interest payments and clear¬ 
ance of the principal amounts of the 
loans by instalments) 

The Third World's debt problem 
has now assumed grave proportions. 
The soaring overdoes spell rum for 
many relatively poor nations, throwing 
the international monetary system in 
complete disarray. Owing to the sorry 
state of relations between the North 
and the South, a major financial crisis 
has developed, the origin of which 
can be traced to the thoughtless and 
entirely selfish actions of the oil- 
producing countries of West Asia, 
Their price escalation, ironically, has 
hit the poorer nations much more 
than the richer ones. Moreover, while 


flows of aid to the needy countries 
have been slow, the grant of loans by 
international financial institutions 
(themselves having large lendable funds 
entrusted to them by the OPEC) at 
heavy rates of interest has increased. 
The wide fluctuations in exchange 
rates of the dollar and the increasing 
inflation in the Western countries 
have created further problems, the 
principal sufferers, again, being the 
Third World. 

The aid squeeze by the affluent 
countries has cost the needy nations 
heavily because it necessitated com¬ 
mercial borrowing to sustain or improve 
the living standards of the people 
Actually, there has been a frantic 
effort by the Governments of the 
Third World countries to ensure the 
social and economic well-being of 
their people Theirs is an uphill task, 
a virtually losing battle, and their 
failure to meet the expectations of 
the people has led to political frustra¬ 
tions. the fall of many rulers and the 
emergence of undemocratic, authori¬ 
tarian regimes, propped up by the 
mighty world Powers as a part of 
their global strategies. Thus a vicious 
circle has been created in the world. 

The lopsided structure in many 
regions has been worsened by the 
attempts of some governments to 
spend lavishly in image-building cam¬ 
paigns, the larger borrowing being 
made easy by the thought that the 
burden was being passed on to 
po.sterity. the future generations, which 
would not be able to spot or blame 
the real culprits. With the unending 
debate on North-South issues there 
seems to be no early hope of salvation 
of the economically stricken people 
around the globe The chain reaction 
of poor countries seeking more money 
from external resources to lead even 
simple lives, and in countless cases, 
even for bare existence, creates a 
spectacle which is bound to lead to 
social chaos. 

According to the latest estimates, 
the debt burden of the Third World is 
now about 700 billion dollars; the 
bulk of it is owed by middle income 
countries such as Brazil and Mexico 
About 300 billion dollars are owed to 
Governments and the rest to banks 
and other financial institutions and 
groups. Things have reached such 
a pass that about 90 per cent out of 
every dollar that the Third World 
borrows from anywhere goes towards 
paying interest and an instalment of 
the loans. Some of the Third World 
nations are in such distress that they 
feel compelled to borrow more to pay 
even the interest charges on the 
loans standing against them. What 


hope can there be for the masses 
living in these countries? They seem 
condemned for ail times to poverty 
and even destitution. 

Out of the 2 billion population of 
the 80 countries that constitute the 
Third World about half—one billion- 
are not even fully fed. For this vast 
mass of humanity, described as "abso¬ 
lutely poor", food availability is a 
question of daily survival. , But their 
dismal fate does not seem to attract 
the earnest attention of food policy 
makers in the surplus regions, some 
institutions do pay some lip sympathy 
to them and talk of programmes to 
feed the poor, especially the starving 
children, but this does not solve the 
basic problem. 

Such is the tragic state of affairs 
in the Third World that even after full 
knowledge of these countries' grave 
position, there is hardly any country 
that is willing to write off all the loans 
given to them. In the past, wiping 
off debts was occasionally resorted 
to as a gesture of sympathy. In the 
selfish modern world, supposiedly more 
civilised than ever before, such material 
sympathy has become rare. Each 
prosperous country, especially the 
giant ones, wants its loan back, no 
remissions, no writing off, and hence 
little chance of the suffering nations 
starting with a clean slate. 

Another notable feature of the 
Third World is the wide differences 
among the countries in respect of 
culture, traditions, social set-up and 
most important of all, in the types of 
government There are several 
autocratic or semi-autocratic regimes 
with hardly any pretence of democracy, 
and they seldom concentrate on nation¬ 
building, there are feudal systems in 
which illiterate people are subjected 
to all sorts o( repressive measures 
and virtually live under countless 
constraints and limitations and seldom 
breathe the fresh, invigorating air of 
democracy, and they are denied basic 
human rights. They are not assured 
of either social or economic or political 
justice. Occasionally, there are 
rebellions social upheavals and ousters 
of civilian administrations. 

Strange as it may seem, there is 
more of hypocrisy, deception, double 
talk, make-believe, back-stabbing and 
treachery in the Third World than in 
the First Two Worlds. Ih many senses 
the Third World, or at least a large 
part of it, it steeped in superstition, 
and the people inNast areas are no 
better than those who lived in the 
Middle Ages and had resigned them¬ 
selves to their fate. What are their 
basic rights and does anyone, anywhere 
guarantee them? 
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* RevNbii Global Economy 

* Food Distribution Policy 

* Indian Economic Scenmlo 

* Will OPEC Survive? 



REVIVING GLOBAL ECONOMY 

Q. "The current global eco¬ 
nomic crisis is unique". Comment 
and also suggest measures to 
remedy it. 

Ans. The current economic crisis 
facing the world is reminiscent of the 
Great Depression of 1930s It is 
unprecedented as the classical remedies 
have proved ineffective to provide a 
solution The monetarist approach 
to enforce monetary discipline has 
helped to contain the inflationary 
pressures and in bringing down the 
rate of inflation both in the developed 
and the developing countries. But 
at what cost? The deceleration in 
the rate of inflation has resulted in 
unemployment. No less than thirty 
million persons have been thrown out 
of jobs in Europe and there are press 
reports everyday of the closure of 
factories and the workers being sacked. 

Another feature of the present 
global slump is that it may continue 
“for a long time" according to the 
Reserve Bank of India Governor, Dr. 
Manmohan Singh. 

Revival ■ The crucial question is 
how to bring about a revival of the 
rece^on-ridden world economy. Here 
are some of the measures that may 
prove effective: 

(/) The United States must re¬ 
build a new generation of industries 
with modern technology and new 
sources of energy so as to emerge as 
a viable competitive force against the 
other forces which have gained an 
edge over it consequent to the fall in 
pr^uctivity due to obsolescence in 
US industries. By a rise in industrial 



productivity and better competitiveness, 
the profits of US will escalate and so 
would investment. 

(/>) The conflicting interests bet¬ 
ween the US and the rest of the 
developed countries drifting towards 
a war hysteria must be resolved 
soon. 

(Hi) The advanced countries 
should realize the necessity of co¬ 
operation with the third world It is 
now being increasingly realized that 
the question is not of mere co-operation 
but of whether the industrialized nations 
can afford not to co-operate. 

(iv) Replacement of the Bretton 
Woods monetary system which has 
"virtually collapsed" by a new inter¬ 
national monetary system which gives 
as much decision-making power to 
the developing as to the developed 
countries. The prevailing domination 
of the monetary system by the rich 
nations must go. 

(v) The economic recovery should 
be achieved through a planned 
process. 

(vy) The liquidity crisis facing the 
developing countries must be got 
over by re-allocation of special drawing 
rights (SDRs) in favour of the less 
developed countries. The IMF (Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund) may resort 
to increased borrowing from the 
surplus countries and the capital 
markets. At present the IMF is actively 
engaged in a proposal to enlarge its 
lending base by doubling the quota of 
the member countries. 

(v/>) The trend towards pro¬ 
tectionism which has crippled the 
world trade need to be reversed. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION POLICY 

Q. Write a note on "Battlea 
on Food" (Food Distribution 
Policy). 

Ans. India's claim to have 
achieved self-sufficiency in foodgrain 
production is only half the battle. The 
other half is its distribution to the vast 
number of consumers within and 
between families. The "battles on 
food" may be considered from three 
points of view; (a) market battles; 
(b) political battles, and (c) family 
battles. Let us discuss each 
seriatim. 

(а) Market battlea; The two 
fronts of the market battle are the 
market demand and the market supply 
of foodgrains. The former signifies 
the aggregate demand of the entire 
population and is influenced by multiple 
variables, income variable (or the 
purchasing power) of the consumer, 
the price variable in respect of the 
specific foodgrain—wheat, rice etc., 
the prices of the substitute grains and 
so on. 

The market supply means aggre¬ 
gate supplies marketed out of the 
total production. It is the marketed 
surplus (not marketable surplus) of a 
farmer-producer. 

The market demand and the 
market supply forces are interacting 
and the "order" of the market equili¬ 
brium relies on the outcome of these 
battles 

Professor Amartya Kumar Sen 
says that "the so-called self-sufficiency 
in food in India goes hand in hand 
with keeping a quarter of the rural 
population as persistent losers in food 
battles, suffering from regular hunger 
and systematic mal-nutrition". This 
IS a anamolous situation reflecting 
the mal-distribution of foodgrain among 
the population It need to be rectified 
to make the self-sufficiency claim 
rational. 

(б) Political battles: Taking a 
cue from China and Sri Lenka, Pro¬ 
fessor Sen has advocated that the 
Indian government should make a 
commitment to provide free or sub¬ 
sidized food to the mal-nounshed 
millions in India. He rejects outright 
the plea that. India being a poor 
country cannot afford it. The financial 
burden that this scheme might entail, 
he contends, would be hardly equal 
to "India’s one year's growth rate". He 
regrets that the subject will never 
receive attention in India due to the 
deeply conservative character of its 
planning system. The strategy of 
"faster growth is a stov^ social 
redeemer", asserts Professor Sen. 
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(c) Family battles: This relates 
to sharing food within a family. Not 
unoften, it is . .oticed that the women 
in a family are discriminated against 
in food sharing. But it is now realized 
that the intake of food must be 
improved substintially for the women 
in the family. This will reduce the 
rate of female mortality caused by 
mal-nutrition It may be mentioned 
here that the ratio of females over 
males in the Indian population has 
already dropped from 972 per 
thousand in 1901 to 935 per thousand 
in 1981. 

INDIAN ECONOMIC SCENARIO 

Q. Make a broad review of 
the Indian economic scenario. 

Ans. According to a recent 
appraisal of the Indian economic 
scenario by the NCAER (National 
Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search), the performance of the 
economy presents a mixed picture. 
Let us consider the progress of some 
of the main sectors. 

(1) Agriculture: The Khgrif 
crop production is likely to suffer a 
significant set-back in foodgrains due 
to erratic rains and drought in some 
areas and floods in others Even so, 
the loss may not be as high as in 
1979. The fall in the paddy output 
(which accounts for about 60 per 
cent of the total foodgrain production) 
and the consequent poor procurement 
coupled with the low carry-over food 
stocks of rice in 1982 may disturb 
the distribution pattern, unless import 
of rice is resorted to. In 1980 and 
1981, the share of rice in the total 
buffer stocks was 40 per cent which 
came down to 33 per cent in July 
1982 and to 31 per cent in early 
August last. 

The procurement and the issue 
prices of both wheat and rice have 
been enhanced. The increase in the 
issue prices compared to that of the 
procurement is likely to raise the 
already heavy burden of food subsidy 
and contribute to the widening budge¬ 
tary deficit, unless the subsidy is 
stabilised at the existing level. This 
has serious social repercussions. The 
poorer sections of society may resent 
the food price hike ar>d use it as a 
political weapon against the govern¬ 
ment which repeats ad nausaum its 
irrevocable commitment to ameliorate 
the lot of the poor. 

Owing to the extended winter 
rains, the production of pulses in 
1981-82 is expected to be "a shade 
better". The production of oilseeds 
(12 million ton) during that year 
would crcQs the target of 11.2 million 


ton and register an increase of 50 per 
cent over the output during 1980- 
81. 

The sugarcane crop was an all- 
time record in 1981-82. This resulted 
in a record sugar production of 8.43 
million ton during the year ending 
September 1982. Thus India 
emerged as the top-most sugar pro¬ 
ducer in the world leaving Brazil and 
Cuba behind. It is estimated that 
with the carry-over stock of 3 million 
ton and higher production of approxi¬ 
mately 8 million ton India will have 
about 11 million ton of sugar available 
in 1982-83. The unprecedented in¬ 
crease in output of sugar in 1981-82 
has given rise to growth problems. 
The government decided to build up 
a 5-lakh ton buffer stock of sugar in 
1982 and also to increase exports. 
The latter has, of course, limited 
scope because the matter falls within 
the purview of the International Sugar 
Organisation 

(2) Industries: The industrial 
output in 1982-83 is likely to be 
much lower than the growth rate of 
8 6 per cent achieved in the previous 
year, 1981-82, Available data show 
that the economy "is not capable of 
sustaining over 8 per cent growth 
rate, not even for two successive 
years". It is however gratifying that 
certain key industries registered sizable 
growth for example, sugar, newsprint, 
crude petroleum, cement, coal, ferti¬ 
lizers. As against this, cotton textiles, 
jute manufactures, tractors and railway 
wagons showed a decline in output. 

(3) Foreign trade: The deficit 
in foreign trade in 1981-82 has 
narrowed down to Rs 5779 crore as 
against the anticipated deficit of Rs 
61CX} crore. It is also lower than the 
1980-81 deficit of Rs 5813 crore. 
The shrinkage in the trade gap is not 
considered of great significance in 
view of the constant global price of 
crude and the low oil imports due to 
increase in domestic output of crude. 

Also the import earnings have 
not increased substantially while the 
continued import liberalisation policy 
has encouraged import expenditure. 

(4) Balance of payments: The 

wide and persistent foreign trade 
deficit has perpetuated balance of 
payments weak position. India's 
foreign exchange reserves as on 
October 1, 1982, stood at Rs 3349.33 
crore which was less by Rs 5.14 
crore compared with the figure as on 
March 31, 1982. Taking account 
of the IMF loan totalling Rs 931 crore 
during 1982, the reserves drawn 
down during the last 6 months, April- 
September, 1982, worked out to Rs 
936 crore. 


(5) Industrial relations: The 
industrial sector would have shown 
far better performance but for the 
industrial disputes which have resulted 
in a loss of a record number of 
mandays during 1982. The estimated 
staggering loss is put at 50 million 
mandays which exceeds the previous 
record of 43.3 million mandays lost 
in 1979. If the year-old Bombay 
cotton textile workers' strike does 
not end soon and the threatened 
strikes by the public sector under¬ 
takings come about in the next few 
months, the mandays lost may be 
much more than estimated above. 

(6) Price behaviour: The over¬ 
all behaviour of prices appears to be 
satisfactory, though the common man 
has yet to feel the favourable trend. 
Even so, a constant vigil on the price 
front cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

WILL OPEC SURVIVE? 

CL Will OPEC (Organisation 
for Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
survive this decade or even the 
next three or four years? 

Ans. While the advanced coun¬ 
tries, which are big oil consumers, 
have been endeavouring to nip the 
OPEC in the bud, speculation has 
been rife as to its short life. The 
question of its survival has now come 
to the fore, once again. Not that the 
member countries are on war path 
but controversies have been brewing 
up insidiously which have given rise 
to suspicion about its survival. The 
two major issues before the OPEC 
are: (a) what should be the universal 
price for the oil exported by it? (6) 
what should be the share of the total 
oil exports for each member country ? 

The OPEC has fixed 34 dollar a 
barrel as a bench-mark price which 
all the member countries have pledged 
to defend. It has been decided at 
the last Vienna meeting held on 
December 18, 1982, that the oil 
production be revised upward' and 
the quotas to members re-allocated. 
The production base for 1983 is 
likely to be fixed at 18 million barrels 
a day. With the raising of the ceiling 
on production, the problem of quota 
allocation among the members is 
expected to get resolved automati¬ 
cally. 

What are the distintegrating forces 
in operation to 'kiir the OPEC 7 These 
are: (1) The depressing world demand 
for oil due to the penistent recession 
Which has already affectwl the 
advanced countries and is gradutilly 
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Debate; Discussion 


Opinions differ on indie's performance during the eventful yeer, 
1982. There are those who like to boastfully describe the year as one of 
great achievements and triumphs, especially diplomatic, and there are also 
many who fee! that the net gains of the country even after all the image- 
building drives is hardly anything to boast of The proposition for discussion 
before the House is: “1982 was a year of triumphs and diplomatic successes 
for India" 

Sndia’s Triumphs and 
Setbacks 


Mr A: Sir, I feel sure that every 
fair-minded person will have nothing 
but praise for the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Gandhi, for the diplomatic 
initiatives she took during 1982, the 
image she built up of herself and of 
the country as a result of her 
sojourns to foreign lands and the 
recent visits of several world 
statesmen to Delhi. In fact, the 
record of India's diplomatic activity 
shows that in the past year 
diplomatic activity was at its peak, 
with Mrs Gandhi making well 
thought-out and adroit moves to 
normalise relations with several 
countries near and far, big and 
small. India has tost no opportunity 
to assert its role as the principal 
regional power, without trying to 
pressurise any of these countries or 
posing a Big Brother or benefactor. 
To begin with the close neighbours, 
India made repeated efforts, at 
various levels, including the highest, 
to restore cordiality with Pakistan. 
India's Foreign Secretary and 
Foreign Minister visited Islamabad to 
hold talks with their counterparts, 
and there were understandings on 
certain issues at these meetings and 
during the return visits of Pakistani 
spokesmen to New Delhi. These 
talks acquired a new dimension with 
Gen Zia-ui-Haque's visit to Delhi on 
November 1 and the cordial 
discussion he held with Mrs Gandhi. 
The understanding they reached was 
followed up on December 23 when 
the Foreign Secretaries of the two 
countries, in another round in Delhi, 
decided to set up a Joint 
CtMnmisston and to exchange 


nationals of either country detained 
in the other. Earlier, the talks bet¬ 
ween Gen Ershad, Chief Martial Law 
Administrator of Bangladesh, and 
Mrs Gandhi in Delhi had cleared the 
atmosphere of several misunder 
standings and set the stage for an 
agreement on the sharing of the 
Ganga waters and on some other 
issues. Mrs Gandhi's visits to 
Washington at the end of July, and 
to Moscow in September, helped to 
improve the relations with the two 
Big Powers which dominate the 
world. An agreement on nuclear 
fuel was reached with France during 
Mr Mitterrand's visit to Delhi. Mrs 
Gandhi visited Britain in March, 

Saudi Arabia and Mauritius after 
long intervals, and her talks further 
improved the country's image. Could 
any Prime Minister do more to pro¬ 
mote the task of building bridges 
with the rest of the world ? And was 
1982 not, for this reason alone, a 
year of triumphs and unusual suc¬ 
cesses for India ? 

Mr B: I beg to differ sharply from 
my friend, Mr A. Let us face facts 
and realities squarely and not be 
carried away by propaganda and 
first impressions. It is true that Mrs 
Gandhi and her Foreign Minister 
have made efforts to establish 
friendship with several countries, but 
what is the net result 7 The years 
old tensions with Pakistan and Bang¬ 
ladesh continue. Within days of 
reaching "understandings" writh 
India, Pakistani spokesmen an¬ 
nounce the acquisition of yet more 
armaments from abroad or go back 


on their words and start anti-Indian 
propaganda at international forums, 
including the U N They harp again 
on the Kashmir issue and demand 
fresh discussions and a settlement 
(apparently to Pakistan's satisfac¬ 
tion), thus flouting the bilateral 
understanding reached at Simla in 
1972 and on later occa¬ 
sions. Official journals in Pakistan, 
and also in Bangladesh, frequently 
criticise India and blame it for some 
of their problems. The impression 
consequently is that the basic 
tensions, misunderstandings and 
suspicions remain. Bangladesh 
seeks to get the best out of India in 
the shape of additional Ganga 
waters, even at the sacrifice of 
Indian, and particularly West Bengal, 
interests. India assures Bangladesh 
of economic aid in various forms, 
although she herself is in financial 
difficulties, faces major balance-of- 
payments problems and has to seek 
substantial loans from abroad. As 
for Mrs Gandhi's visits to some Arab 
countries, such as Saudi Arabia, I am 
afraid the net benefits to our people 
have been illusory. Basically, the 
Arabs have closer relations with 
Pakistan, mostly because of religious 
bonds (the "Islamic fraternity", even 
though India has more Muslims then 
Pakistan's population). Mrs Gandhi 
tried to make the best of her 
personal charisma and glamour 
during her week's trip to the U.S.A. 
but President Reagan gave her only 
80 or 85 minutes. The accord on 
nuclear fuel through France, 
announced during her vist to 
Washington, fell through, and the 
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U S.A.'s policy of arming Pakistan to 
the hilt remained unchanged despite 
Mrs Gandhi’s attempt to convince 
President Reagan that his pro- 
Pakistan policy was not conducive to 
peace in the Indian sub-continent. 
Both Mrs Gandhi and President 
Reagan reaffirmed their stands 
regarding arms supplies and the sale 
of F-16s to Pakistan. The situation 
thus remained unchanged and the 
net gams to India were very 
little. What is the point in claiming 
gains when there were virtually 
none 7 India has followed a policy 
of drift, while Pakistan has reinforc¬ 
ed its ties with the West and is now 
trying to be on good terms even 
with Russia. 

Mr C: It looks to me that my pre¬ 
decessor, Mr B, is a born pessimist 
and is inclined to ignore indirect and 
even obvious goodwill advantages in 
a situation. Can he deny that in 
respect of Indo-Pakistan relations 
the initiative and even the 
propaganda advantage is now with 
India? The initial advantage of a 
diplomatic gesture for the no-war 
pact was with Pakistan, but now 
that advantage has been wrested by 
New Delhi. Mr B also seems to 
forget that the continuation of a 
debate is in itself an advantage be¬ 
cause it helps to avoid war. He can¬ 
not deny that the threat of an Indo- 
Pakistan armed conflict has receded 
into the background and that now 
the two countries meet and 
negotiate across the table and do 
not carry their differences to the 
battlefield When the prospects of 
war recede, the situation certainly 
becomes hopeful, and even if a con¬ 
crete and permanent accord has not 
been reached, some progress has 
been made and the process towards 
a reconciliation has been started. 
Moreover, the problems between 
India and Pakistan have a dismal 
background and they are so complex 
that they cannot be resolved over¬ 
night. The important thing is to 
keep the dialogue going, and this is 
precisely what is being done. Be¬ 
sides, much of the criticism against 
India by Pakistan and Bangladesh 
newspapers and other media is for 
domestic consumption by their own 
people to counter the opponents’ 
propaganda that the Government of 
their country has not done anything, 
say, on Kashmir or other vital 
pending matters. As for the supply 
of weapons, including the F-16s, by 
the U.S.A. to Pakistan, it is all a part 
of American global defence military 
strategy against the Soviet 
Union. The fact is that the Soviet 
Union has established a military base 


in Afghanistan, and to safeguard its 
own regional interests the U.S.A. 
has found it necessary to ensure 
military security for itself and its 
allies. How can we blame the 
U.S.A for countering Russian 
influence in the Asian region by fully 
arming Pakistan, especially when 
President Reagan and the U.S. State 
Department spokesmen have 
frequently assured this country that 
the arms being supplied to Pakistan 
are not to be used against India or 
against any other Asian country. The 
arms are meant to protect Pakistan 
against the Soviet threat which has 
become accentuated after the Soviet 
Union’s well-planned, and seemingly 
permanent, occupation of 
Afghanistan. If, meanwhile, India 
remains on friendly terms with Pakis¬ 
tan and maintains frequent and 
successful contacts at the diplomatic 
level, without animosity and tensions 
and m a cordial atmosphere, it is all 
to the good. Is that not a distinct 
gam ? As for the criticism that India 
has not gained anything substantial 
from Mrs Gandhi's trips to Saudi 
Arabia and certain other West Asian 
countries, 1 feel that Mr B has failed 
to understand the complexities of 
the Middle East situation India never 
expected Saudi Arabia to give up its 
traditional and cordial relations with 
Pakistan or its role as a financier of 
Pakistan's military and nuclear 
programmes All that India can 
hope for is to establish friendly 
relations with the Arab countries, 
and I think Mrs Gandhi’s efforts have 
yielded fruit in this area and helped 
to remove several misunderstand¬ 
ings about India resulting from 
hostile propaganda by vested 
interests. 

Mr O: Sir, I am fully convinced 
that India’s image in the international 
arena is still poor, and the Western 
countries' anti-Indian policies also 
continue, whatever Mrs Gandhi 
might choose to do or say to 
counter them The impression Mrs 
Gandhi created in the U.S A., though 
described as "great" by Indian offi¬ 
cial propaganda agencies, was soon 
forgotten. In fact, my feeling is that 
in terms of material gains. President 
Zia-ul-Haque was able to get more 
from President Reagan and the U.S. 
State Department than Mrs Gandhi 
could. As a result of his well 
publicised insistence before his visit 
to the U.S.A., the latest electronic 
equipment in the promised F-16 
aircraft, which the American Air 
Force experts were reluctant to 
supply to Pakistan, has been 
restored and Pakistan has got what 


it wanted. Pakistan has also been 
able to get substantial military aid in 
other forms and also ample 
economic aid. It is President Zia 
who has ensured his future and 
promoted his country’s interests 
rather than Mrs Indira Gandhi, most 
of whose policies, I should think, 
have misfired. China’s ties with 
Pakistan are as firm as ever, but 
Sino-Indian relations are still 
strained. She has made^ mess of 
the nations' economy, worked 
mostly for her and her party's inte¬ 
rests and not cared for the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Opposition parties which 
is necessary for ensuring a 
successful foreign policy and an 
effective national programme. My 
impression is that India's inter¬ 
national image stands eroded 
because of the endless atrocities on 
Harijans, crimes against women, 
denial of social and legal rights to 
weaker sections. 


Economic Scene 

Contd from page 460 

percolating into the third world arena. 
The oil export earnings sharply declined 
from S 278.6 billion in 1980 to $ 
253.1 billion in 1981 and are estimated 
to go down further to S 277 1 billion 
in 1982. (2) The oil price hike over 
the years has impelled the oil-importing 
countries to explore alternative sources 
of energy, undertake oil exploration, 
prospecting and production and also 
to devise methods of conservation of 
energy. As a result, the demand for 
oil imports has declined, and the 
climb-down will continue. (3) Some 
of the member countries are reportedly 
sabotaging the OPEC plans despite 
exhortations from other members to 
extend co-operation and work in unison 
for the survival of the organisation. 

There are some indications which 
point, on the contrary, to a brighter 
future for the OPEC. They are: (a) 
the recessionary phase is likely to 
reverse by mid-1980s; (b) a marked 
relaxation in conservation measures 
is expected by the end of the current 
decade when the demand for oil will 
rise by 2 million barrel a day; {c) the 
OPEC is planning to diversify its trade 
and promote non-oil exports; (d) the 
OPEC will undertake a massive aid 
programme for the developing 
countries. • 

Considering these facts, it seems 
rather premature to make any definite 
prediction about the doom for the 
OPEC in the near future. 
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Personality Development 


Ikinci Yourself 


By despising himself too much a man comes to be worthy of his own 
contempt 

-H.F. Amiel. 


What is self-liking? 

Self-liking is a mark of balanced 
personality. It does not mean super 
self-love or inflated admiration of the 
ego 

Self-liking is not egotism, that 
bumptious self-assurance which is- 
often no more than a mask for a 
sense of inferiority and self-disiike. It 
is a protective device of the personality 
to share up its lack of faith in 
Itself Self-liking does not involve 
conceit, the kind of behaviour cha¬ 
racterized by telling every body how 
wonderful you are 

Self-liking means plain self-esteem 
It means you like yourself, it does not 
demand the love of others, it has 
nothing to do with the view points of 
others. It means accepting yourself 
as a worthy person. Acceptance also 
means an absence of complaint. Fully 
functioning persons never complain. 
complaining is the refuge of those 
who have no self-reliance. Self-liking 
and complaining are mutually exclusive 
terms. 

Pay-offs of Self-dislike 

The opposite of self-liking is self¬ 
dislike. Self-dislike accounts for much 
of the hurt we inflict upon ourselves. 

John Steinbeck describes a man 
who suffered from dislike; "For a 
very long time f didn't like myself. . for 
a number of reasons, some of them 
valid and some of them pure fancy". 
‘Then gradually", he said, "I discovered 
with surprise and pleasure that a 
number of people did like me. And I 
thought if they can like me, why can’t 
I like myself ? Slowly I learned to like 
myself and then it was all right" 

Once you are able to Hke yourself. 


you are released from "the secret 
poison of self-contempt". What we 
believe about ourselves often imposes 
rigid and quite false limitations on 
what we are able to achieve. 

Self-dislike carried to the extreme 
often results in mental or nervous 
breakdown and other forms of retreat 
from reality If self-dislike becomes 
sufficiently intense, reasons may be 
dethroned. A doctor observes, 
"Asylums are filled with people who 
dislike, even hate, themselves They 
retreated from life to escape." 

People who dislike themselves 
have very little confidence in them¬ 
selves, being shy and self-doubting. 
They are afflicted with persistent inner 
conflict which syphons off energy. 
They get tired deep within themselves 
and sci get tired of themselves. They 
get on their nerves They have no 
fun with themselves They are bored 
by themselves and fed up with what 
they think they are. 

They stay where they are They 
may gain pity and attention from 
others but such pity and attention are 
self-defeating pay offs They are 
victims of self-pity and regression 
and dependency. As Dr W W Dyer 
points out "Even if you have behaved 
in a way that you dislike loathing 
yourself will only lead to immobilization 
and damage " 

A person who dislikes himself 
too much becomes worthy of his 
own contempt. Dr Johnson said, "A 
man should be careful never to tell 
tales of himself to his own disadvant¬ 
age, people may be amused, and 
laugh at the time, but they will be re¬ 
membered, and brought up against 
him upon some subsequent occasion." 


He who underestimates himself is 
justly underrated by others. "He who 
admits he, himself, is a worm", said 
Elbert Hubbard, "ought not to complain 
when he is trodden upon". If you 
make yourself a doormat others will 
tread you underfoot. 

Pay-offs of self-liking 

There are positive pay offs of 
self-liking. If you like yourself you 
live with yourself in some kind of 
peace and happiness and can hope to 
function at your best. To quote Dr 
Maxwell Maltz, M.D., "Each one of us 
has a mental picture of himself, a self- 
image which governs much of his 
conduct and outlook. To have a life 
reasonably satisfying you must have 
a self-image that you can live with. 
You must find yourself acceptable to 
you. You must have a self that you 
like, and one that you can trust and 
believe in. When this self image is 
one you can be proud of you feel self- 
confident You function at your 
best," 

A healthy self image based on 
self-liking and self-acceptance will save 
you from being a knee-jerk victim 

Self-liking is the sure cure for 
low self esteem 

Liking others is directly related 
to how much you like yourself 

How to enhance self-liking 

There are certain techniques for 
self-liking and enhancing it. 

Know yourself: Learn to know 
yourself As you learn really to know 
yourself, you will discover that you 
have qualities you never knew you 
possessed. You will find that you 
are more likeable than you imagined 
and so your opinion of yourself will 
improve until finally you will actually 
enjoy living with yourself 

Make an honest and thorough 
self-analysis. See and study your 
best self aspects. Then form a mental 
picture of your best and most likeable 
self. Think in terms of that self, 
getting that self portrait dearly defined 
in your mind. Hold this self ima^ 
persistently, firmly embedding it in 
your consciousness. Visualize it as 
emerging into a dominant position in 
your jiersonality. If you will believe 
in this formula and practise it your 
best self concept will become you in 
fact. For your whole consciousness 
supporting your mental portrait it 
tends to actualize itself. The positive 
self image thus framed will help you 
in the attainment of your goals. For, 
as Dr Maltz has it, 'The self image we 
harbour is the key to success or 
failure of our most cherished plains 
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and aspirations". 

Esteem yourself: Esteem your¬ 
self. Self-esteem is vital to being a 
successful person. You don’t have 
personality: personality is you. And 
personality cannot do without self¬ 
esteem. It is rooted in ego itself and 
is related to basic identity. Without 
it personality deteriorates. "The 
organism", says Carl Rogers, "has 
one basic tendency and striving—to 
actualize, maintain, and enhance the 
experiencing organism". 

Your self-esteem is determined 
by you. It<has nothing to do with 
your behaviour or feelings. You may 
not like your behaviour or feelings. 
You may not like your behaviour in a 
given instance, but that has nothing 
to do with your self-esteem. You 
can choose to be worthy to yourself 
for ever, and then get on with the 
task of working on your self-portrait. 

So whatever you do, keep your 
self-esteem up to the mark. 

Self-admiration 

A little self-admiration now and 
then is not a dangerous thing. Only 
the excess of it is lethal. No one is 
so despicable that he should not give 
himself a well-deserved pat on his 
back once in a way. As St John 
Irvine put it beautifully, "A man who 
feels no self-admiration insults his 
Maker, and has no right to live". 

Be Kind to Yourself 

Be kind to yourself as to others. 
Don't try to change everything in 
yourself straightaway. Don’t expect 
immediate results from your resolu¬ 
tions. Don’t be upset by your failures. 
Don't get hysterical when you have 
done some thing atupid, don't punish 
yourself too harshly. Learn to wait 
out periods when your head hurts, 
when you are sad, when you don't 
want to do any work, when you are 
sick of life. Make use of time when 
you are in a good mood. Create 
incentives for your activity; promise 
yourself rewards for anything well- 
performed. Be a patient educator 
of yourself as of others. 

Self-pity 

Don't touch self pity even with a 
large pole. Don't hang around your 
failures. Don't let pity for yourself 
affect you. What lies behind you 
and what lies before you are tiny 
matters compared to what lies within 
you. 

I am OK..." Transactional Ana¬ 
lysis constructs four possible life 
atuations held widi resp^ to oneself 
and others: (1) /'m not OK, You're 
0/f—universal position of early child¬ 


hood, feelings of inferiority and 
dependency. (2) I'm not OK, you're 
not OK, so let us smash both of 
us. (3) I'm OK, You're not OK— 
incorrigible criminals occupy this 
position. It is alwdys 'their fault. (4) 
I'm OK, You're OK in this position 
lies our hope. The first three are 
based on emotion or impressions 
without the benefit of external modi¬ 
fying data. The fourth position is a 
conscious decision. The first three 
are based on feelings. The fourth is 
based on thought faith and the wager 
of action. The first three have to do 
with why. The fourth has to do with 
why not. Adopt this life-situation. Dr 
Thomas A. Harris explains its rationale 
thus; "I am a person You are a 
person I am important and you are 
important The requirement of this 
position is that we are responsible to 
and for one another and this res¬ 
ponsibility is the ultimate claim imposed 
on all men alike." You are responsible 
for what happens to you in the future, 
no matter what has happened in the 
past. Blaming your faults on your 
nature does not change the nature of 
your faults. Thus, 'I am like that', 
does not help 'I can be different', 
does. Elton Trueblood suggests that 
causes for human behaviour lie not 
only in the past but also in man’s 
ability to contemplate the future or 
estimate probabilities. He points out, 
"Man is a creature whose present is 
being constantly dominated by refe¬ 
rence to the non-existent but never¬ 
theless potent future." Be in close 
league with the future. No one can 
forbid you the future. 

Some self-liking exercises 

Dr Dyer has suggested some 
self-liking exercises like the follow¬ 
ing ■ 

(1) Select new responses to 
others’ attempts to reach you with 
love or acceptance Rather than 
instantly being sceptical of a loving 
gesture, accept them with a "thank 
you" or "I'm happy that you feel that 
way". 

(2) After a tiring day and a targe 
meal take a brief nap or jog in the 
park even if you have too many 
things to do. It will help you to feel 
one hundred per cent better. 

(3) Join an organization or sign 
up an activity that you will enjoy. 

(4) Eliminate jealousy by recog¬ 
nizing it as a put-down to yourself. 
"With practice at selfTove, any cir¬ 
cumstance in which you've previously 
found yourself to be jealous will be 
reversed. You'll believe so much in 
you that you won't need the love or 
approval of others to give you value. 


(5) Choose new ways of treating 
your body, such as selecting good 
nutritional food, eliminating excess 
weight, taking regular walks or bike 
rides, choosing lots of healthy exercise, 
getting out-doors to enjoy the fresh 
air, because it feels go^, and in 
general keeps your body healthy and 
attractive. 

(6) Stop equating your perfor¬ 
mance in anything with your own 
self-worth. You may loee your job 
or fail a given project. You may not 
like the way, you performed this or 
that task. But that doesn't mean 
that you are without worth. You 
must know for yourself that you are 
worth something regardless of your 
achievements. 

Avoid putting-down-of your self 
behaviour 

You can be as bright as you 
desire Aptitude is a function of 
time rather than an innate quality. 
Also, you are as socially adept as you 
choose to be. There is no earthly 
reason to feel unworthy simply because 
there are things about yourself that 
you are going to improve'. Avoid 
self-put-downs, self-rejection, or self- 
repudiation behaviour. Here are some 
instances of such behaviour: 

(1) In a crowded room, some 
one yells out, "Hey, stupid", and you 
turn around 

(2) A friend tells you that you 
look good, and your reply, "You'ar 
practically blind or you must be trying 
to make me feel good". 

(3) Having your opinions verified 
by others; "Isn't that right, dear?" 

. ."That's what I said, didn't I, 
Sunil?". ."Just ask my daddy, he'll 
tell you". . 

(4) Using pet names for yourself 
and having others use them that are 
really put-downs like Shorty, Fatty, 
Baldy, Dum Dum, Humpty-dumpty. 

But don't be a Smug 

Complete self-liking dulls the drive 
factor in personality make-up. Keep 
some inspirational dissatisfaction as 
spur to self-motivation, without which 
progress towards goals would not be 
possible. As a psychologist puts it, 
"No smugly satisfied person ever 
gets very far, or having got there 
stays there." King smug is a failure. 
Edison well said that "discontent is 
the first necessary of progress. Show 
me a thoroughly satisfied man and I 
will show you faildfe." 

Remember that you can always 
make your best better, and your most 
more. As for human potentialities 
die sky is the limit. 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers ’ 
Examinations 


□ Astrology and Astrologers 

□ Votes tor Parties or Candi* 
dates? 

□ Selfreliance in Technotogy? 

□ Ceilings on Marriage Expen¬ 
diture? 

Argumentative Questions on 

iconomic and Social Problems 


ASTROLOGY AND ASTROLOGERS 

Q. "Astrology and Astrolo¬ 
gers are sheer frauds and a bane 
for India and Indian society". Do 
you agree? Give reasons For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. White astronomy, the 
science of the stars, planets and 
constellations, has existed for centuries 
and is based on a systematic study, 
astrology has been described as 
questionable and of highly doubtful 
utility Many people regard astro¬ 
logers as exploiters of ignorant and 
credulous people in the country, even 
though thousands of persons in high 
pieces have implicit belief in the 
predictions which astrologers make 
as a part of their profession. Gullible 
people regulate their movements and 
their actions, both social and political, 
and also ad/ust their journeys and 
decisions, according to the advice of 
astrologers whom they constantly 
consult. It is no secret that the 
Prime Minister, Chief Ministers and 
Ministers at various levels. Central 
and State, seek the advice of astrolog¬ 
ers regularly. They seem to believe 
that astrologers are indispensable and 
that everything in life should be done 
after choosing the “most auspicious" 
hour and minute. But there is also 
the other side: it is wrong to accuse 
astrologers of unscientific practices. 
Their fairly strong case was expounded 
with much fanfare at the well-attended 
Astrologers' national seminar held in 
Delhi at the end of December. 1982. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Astrologers have done im¬ 
mense harm to Indian society by 
misleading the masses, creating super¬ 
stitions, encouraging false and baseless 
beliefs and playing ruthlessly on the 


.sentiments and emotions of the 
people. 

2. Astronomy is indeed a 
science, it is based on precise and 
wholly systematic calculations. As¬ 
tronomers have, therefore, been able, 
for instance to calculate with precision 
the dates of lunar and solar eclipses, 
the time of sunrise, sunset and 
moonrise at various places But 
astrology is something different—a 
wholly baseless system, if it is a 
system at all Voltaire was not wrong 
when he said decades ago that 
"superstition is to religion what astro¬ 
logy IS to astronomy, a very stupid 
daughter of a very wise mother” 

3. Total or even partial reliance 
on astrology and astrologers for 
regulating daily life and activities is a 
sure sign of a sick, ignorant and 
entirely backward society Perhaps 
in no other country of the world, at 
any rate not among countries which 
are developing fast, or where literacy, 
and hence enlightenment, have reached 
a commendable stage, is astrology 
encouraged as it is done in India. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said rightly 
in 1953 that there is "a weakness in 
our country—a tendency to look to 
the sky and the stars for guidance 
and try to forecast the future by 
astrology”. Did any astrologer fore¬ 
cast correctly that lakhs of people will 
be ruined in the Partition of India in 
1947 and there would be massacre 
of such magnitude ? 

4 . In many ways astrology has 
hindered the development of the vital 
fiabit of relying on one's efforts and 
one's own strength and capacity for 
progress. Astrology has made many 
people fatalistic, implicit and blind 
believers in fate—"Things will be what 
they will be". Homan beings have 


begun to believe that they are rich or 
poor, hap|<y or unhappy, lucky or 
unlucky, bee. use of their stars and 
their horoscopes. So, what is the 
use of working hard, planning ahead 
and trying to hasten progress all 
round ? Faith in God is. of course, 
highly praiseworthy, but then God 
helps only these wtio help them¬ 
selves India and Indians stand to 
lose nothing but will gam much if 
astrology and astrologers are banished 
from this land 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It IS wrong to contend that 
astrology and astrologers are in 
demand only in India Even the West 
and countless Westerners believe in 
horoscopes and astrologers, only the 
names of the various "graphs" and 
constellations are different The 
USA IS among the most civilised 
and progressive countries and millions 
of Americans have immense faith in 
both, astronomy and astrology This 
knocks the bottom out of the argument 
that astrologers are a bane to India 
and Indian society 

2. No science is perfect and 
100 per cent accurate Even the 
most scientific and supposedly precise 
calculations, including those done by 
modern computers, go wrong. So if 
several predictions of astrologers have 
gone wrong and if their forecasts 
have not come true, it is no wonder. 
Their failure should not be used as a 
weapon to condemn the whole flcience 
of astrology Even if 70 per cent of 
astrologers' predictions prove to be 
true, that is good enough. , Unfor¬ 
tunately, the habitual critics astro¬ 
logers harp on the failures and tend 
to ignore the successes. Countless 
people have found that reliance on 
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the astrologers has brought them 
good dividends, the swearing-in of 
Ministers at auspicious hours, for 
instance. 

3. There are black sheep in 
every profession and in every system 
So there are bogus astrologers, like 
quack doctors who sit on the pave¬ 
ments of streets and on the footpaths 
or road-crossings, solicit customers 
with the use of large drawings of the 
human palm and complex charts, and 
exploit them. There is, in fact, need 
to impose a ban on quack astrologers, 
as also on quack doctors, to save 
astrology from being defamed But 
the existence of bogus practitioners 
of this trade does not mean that the 
whole tribe of astrologers are cheats 
and deceivers. The genuine astro¬ 
logers must be distinguished from 
the impostors and fakes 

4 . Is it not significant that even 
those who strongly criticise astrologers 
fix dates for the weddings of their 
sons and (laughters only after con¬ 
sulting some astrologer or the other 
regarding the auspicious dates for 
such occasions, thus indicating their 
belief that there is something in what 
the astrologers say There are many 
instances of weddings being postponed 
because the horoscopes do not favour 
certain periods, and there are of 
course cases without number of 
proposals for marriages and cere¬ 
monies falling through because the 
astrologers say the horoscopes of the 
boy and the girl do not tally and they 
warn that there would be disaster for 
one family or the other if marriages 
are fixed regardless of the dictates of 
horoscopes In recent years the 
preparation of correct horoscopes 
and reading and interpretation of 
such documents has become a regular 
art as well as a science Thus astro¬ 
logy has definitely come to stay, and 
It IS futile to question the very basis of 
the astrologers' calculations and pre¬ 
dictions. 

5. India is proud of her astrono¬ 
mers and astrologers of the past— 
Varahmihira, Bhaskar and Aryabhatta 
What is lacking, as Rao Birendra 
Singh, Union Minister for Agriculture, 
said in his speech inaugurating the 
Delhi seminar, is people's faith in 
astrology The same is the case with 
meteorology, 

VOTES FOR PARTIES OR CANDI¬ 
DATES? 

Q. 'The electorate should 
vote for a political party rather 
then an individual candidate in an 
election". Give reasons For and 
Against this view. 

Ana. During the recent election 


campaigns m Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, Mr Rajiv Gandhi. M P., 
who is widely regarded as India's 
future Prime Minister, said the elec¬ 
torate should vote for the party and 
not the individual candidate because 
the policies and programme of a 
party matter—not the pronouncements 
of individual candidates This has 
important implications and involves 
several basic principles Individuals 
constitute political parties, it is true, 
but it IS only through the party and its 
organisation that they can make their 
presence felt, in their individual and 
personal capacity they matter little. 
They can neither form governments 
nor demolish them, in every demo¬ 
cratic country it is the party that 
controls the political set-up, individuals 
as Independents count for little. But 
there is the other side of the question 
Does not the party "kill” individual 
initiative, make nonsense of a person's 
personality and treat the intellectuals 
and other talented people on the 
same footing as the carpenter, the 
shopkeeper and the barber because 
all of them have the same and equal 
right of vote ? 

Arguments For the View 

1. It IS the party organisation 
that reflects, moulds, guides and 
articulates public opinion, no individual 
can effectively represent public 
opinion If the voters cast their votes 
for individuals regardless of the party, 
if any, to which they belong, they 
would merely hinder the process of 
forming a government that could 
effectively pursue a definite programme 
for social welfare 

2. If certain individuals are wise, 
talented and sincere but their party is 
weak and ineffective and resembles a 
rudderless boat, the entire process 
will be largely a waste because the 
individuals will i ot be able to implement 
the programmes to which they sub¬ 
scribe. Again, if a party follows a 
negative or obstructive policies, meri¬ 
torious individuals will find themselves 
totally helpless The result would be 
frustration for both the individuals 
and the electorate which voted for 
them 

3. Wherever Independents have 
been elected, they either sell themselves 
or rather their political support for a 
price, or sit in the legislature as lonely 
figures, unable to either form or 
bring down a Ministry, or determine 
Government policy. The fact is that 
political parties are indispensable for 
the working of a democratic govern¬ 
ment, and partyless individuals merely 
confuse the issues, create confusion 
by reducing the strength of either the 


ruling party or the opposition. Such 
reductions often make a smooth 
transition from one ruling party to 
another a difficult process, and political 
horse-trading then becomes almost 
inevitable to ensure a working majority 
for one of the larger parties. 

4 . Individuals cannot, while 
political parties can, provide a unified 
statement of principle and orderly 
evolution of policy, they bring into 
focus and frame issues for^he public's 
verdict Parties are an extra-legal 
growth in almost every democracy 
(and the Indian Constitution also makes 
no mention of parties, but they have 
been found necessary to work a 
government, individuals or groups 
without any joint policy or programme 
can never form a representative 
government or ensure a stable 
administration. Moreover, unattached 
individual legislators make a mockery 
of the concept of responsibility 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Each party seeks to evolve a 
compromise programme, and often 
certain souncf and advisable policy 
planks have to be dropped because 
they are not acceptable to the un¬ 
enlightened majority or even a sizable 
section of the members Conse¬ 
quently, men of average intelligence 
dominate and the talented people 
who should determine decisions and 
lay down the party policy are suppres¬ 
sed This generally means the rule 
of the undeserving people who are 
wanglers, and bypassing of talent. 

2. In each party individual ini¬ 
tiative IS suppressed because every 
member has to obey party discipline 
and party whip, and exercise their 
vote in accordance with the directives 
of the leader Individual judgements, 
however sound, are consequently dis¬ 
regarded and frozen. The individuality 
of the party members is crushed and 
even the most talented persons are 
reduced to the status of mere camp 
followers who have to "kill" their 
conscience on occasion and support 
decisions which they dislike or vote 
against measures they approve of. 

3. Often parties have to resort 
to perverted political propaganda which 
chokes reason There are cliques 
and caucuses which over ride others' 
wishes. Amidst such propaganda and 
the rule of the demagogue, intelligence 
and fair play take a back seat. In 
fact, the din and bustle of the party 
system and the ch«tap, noisy election 
campaigns they conduct compel many 
deserving people to keep away from 
the election system; thus merit gets 
little consideration. Many people are 
kept away from public life even though. 
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if given an opportunity, they would 
have made a solid contribution to 
discussions on matters of national 
welfare. Self-respecting people who 
wish to maintain their identity, or 
who dislike the rigidity of a party, are 
thus kept out of the national main¬ 
stream 

4 . The water-tight party anta¬ 
gonism restricts the voters' choice, 
the orator, the go-getter and flatterers 
get party tickets No wonder Minis¬ 
ters are inefficient, dishonest, and 
insincere Really deserving people 
seldom are offered Ministerships 
because they are unable to collect 
supporters by making false promises 
and adopting postures and propagating 
policies which they know are imprac¬ 
ticable 

SELF-RELIANCE IN TECHNO¬ 
LOGY? 

Q. "The Prime Minister's an¬ 
nouncement of a new technology 
policy aimed at self-reliance, es¬ 
pecially in strategic and critical 
areas, at the Science Congress on 
January 3, 1983, is not in the 
nation's interest." Give reasons 
For and Against this view. 

Ans. Inaugurating the 70th 
session of the Indian Science Congress 
at Tirupati (South Indial early in 
January, Mrs Gandhi said that for a 
country of India's size self-reliance 
was of utmost importance, and the 
use and development of technology 
must relate to the people's needs and 
aspirations. She said the country's 
a'm would be to attain technological 
competence and self-reliance to reduce 
vulnerability, particularly in strategic 
and critical areas, by making the 
maximum use of indigenous resources 
and developing renewable sources of 
energy The country's tradihpnal skills 
and capabilities should be used to 
make them commercially viable and 
competitive. But recent experience 
has shown that foreign technology is 
still indispensable in many areas of 
activity and imported technical know¬ 
how as well as foreign experts, will be 
inevitable for quite some time. How 
are these fivo aspects of the country's 
technology policy to be reconciled^ 
Both cannot go together: either the 
country should declare itself self- 
reliant or concede that imported 
technology is still necessary. Both 
sides of the question need a cioser 
look. If updating technology is the 
key to growth, we might as well 
postpone the goal of self-reliance at 
an early stage 

Arguments For the View 

1 . In October, 1982, and on 


several other occasions Central Gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen have stated that, 
in response to industrialist^ demand, 
foreign technology would be freely 
allowed to facilitate the country's 
economic development on modern 
lines. The Union Commerce Ministry 
has admitted that overemphasis on 
self-reliance and the implicit ban on, 
or discouragement of imported tech¬ 
nical knowhow, would hinder and 
slow down the countrys industrial 
progress. 

2. Even the Prime Minister will 
admit that her aim to identify obsole¬ 
scence of technology in use and 
arrangements for modernisation of 
both equipment and technology cannot 
be achieved unless foreign knowhow 
IS allowed m large areas where our 
own skills are stale and far from 
adequate, for example, in electronics 
and the latest computers 

3. The talk of "selective tech¬ 
nology imports", which forms a part 
of the Government of India's techno¬ 
logy policy, is obviously inconsistent 
with the plea for self-reliance 

4 . There is no doubt that in 
several areas the machinery and other 
equipment currently in use is obsolete 
and out of date, thus hindering a 
satisfactory rate of production and 
resulting in much waste m repairs or 
otherwise. All the latest machinery 
required is not being indigenously 
manufactured, and imports are, there¬ 
fore, necessary. We cannot have it 
both ways, self-reliance as well as 
modernisation at the same time be¬ 
cause of our industrial gaps. The 
right policy would be to declare self 
reliance as a goal, which is unexcep¬ 
tionable for every country, and mean 
while to allow imported knowhow 
wherever it is in the interests of 
industry and commerce Pragmatism 
demands such a compromise, not 
loud talk of ideology 

5. The unfortunate aspect of 
the situation is that even now the 
country lacks the proper scientific 
approach, attitudes and temper Age- 
old beliefs still dominate the minds of 
the masses. Until the masses are 
enlightened, it is pointless to lay stress 
on self-reliance. We are not self- 
rel'ant even in foodgrains. although 
ours is a predominantly agricultural 
country. Every other year (including 
1981 and 1982) imports of wheat 
become necessary on a large scale. 
So It is premature and misleading to 
talk of national self-reliance at this 
stage. 

Arguments Against the View 

1 . India often boasts of having 


the world's third largest pool of 
scientific and technicai manpower. Of 
what use is all the infrastructure and 
the manpower, trained at a huge cost 
to the exchequer, if the country has 
still to depend on foreign technologist 
for adequate industrial progress? 

2. There was much talk recently 
of developing biogas and solar energy 
on a large scale, but the actual progress 
in these fields has been slow, almost 
a drop in the ocean, with the result 
that self-reliance even in energy is 
far, far away. Early in January this 
year there was talk of importing 
whole power plants to meet the 
country's energy needs, despite the 
fact that BHEL may be short of 
orders later in the 1980s. 

3. Imports represent the soft 
options, and the country has already 
suffered much by adopting such soft 
options, including taking massive loans 
from the World Bank, the I.M.F. and 
other financial institutions, substantially 
enhancing the foreign debt liabilities. 
Since these foreign loans are found 
necessary, evidently self-reliance is 
decades away. 

4 . If the country wishes to 
become self-reliant in technology, it 
should not draw up plans for launching 
satellites Aryabhata, INSAT and other 
space ventures still have to depend 
on Russian, French or American 
technology, even though a large part 
of the components are manufactured 
in India. The vital electronic com¬ 
ponents and the launching facilities 
are all foreign. 

5. India is a poor country, and 
it cannot afford to spend as much as 
the USA, the Soviet Union, West 
Germany and Japan do on R and D 
(research and development) India's 
expenditure on R and D at present is 
put at Rs 750 crore, about half of 
what one giant multinational spent in 
a single year (1978) Domestic re¬ 
search has to be adjusted according 
to our financial resources which are 
limited in this poor country where 
half the population lives below the 
poverty line If we plan according to 
our resources and concentrate on 
what we can produce with indigenous 
knowhow and resources, the country 
can become self-reliant in the near 
future, not otherwise. Scientists work 
in ivory towers, not for the people. 

CEILINGS ON MARRIAGE EX¬ 
PENDITURE? 

Q. "In view of the soaring 
expenditure on weddings and allied 
ceremonies a ceiling on such 
expenditure is necessary in the 
national interesr. Give reasons 
For and Against this view. 
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Ans. The Maharashtra Anti- 
Dowry and Anti-Atrocity Front sug¬ 
gested on January 2, 1983, that 
there should be a ceiling on expenditure 
on marriages and the convener of 
the Front said that d a ceiling of. say. 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 3.000 were imposed. 
It would automatically restrict expenses 
on unwanted and dispensable items 
such as invitation cards, fancy illumi¬ 
nations, fireworks, large-scale lunches 
and dinners, ornaments and other 
gifts. The practices established by 
the richer classes are undeniably having 
an adverse effect on society, and the 
tendency to imitate each other in 
respect of celebrations often ruins 
many families. The evil of dowry, and 
the more recent evil of bride burning 
by mothers-in-law after harassment 
of young brides in order to extort 
more dowry from her parents, has 
assumed grave proportions It is a 
slur on Indian society. The ceaseless 
mental and physical torture of young 
women by their in-laws has, in fact, 
done havoc to society, and it is surely 
time something concrete was done to 
check the growing menace Many 
social reformers feel that a legal 
ceiling on expenditure on marriage 
ceremonies is necessary to curb the 
evil of dowry and the heavy debts 
which a girl's parents have to incur in 
order to get their daughters married 
in suitable families and maintain their 
status in society On the other hand, 
there are more realistic people who 
foe! convinced that a ceiling would 
never be implemented and that it 
would be violated so often that the 
legal ban would merely become a 
dead latter. 

Arguments for the View 

1. Recent experience has shown 
that expenditure on marriages and 
other ceremonies has been increasing 
rapidly. The "shamianas", the deco¬ 
rations. the lighting, the lavish lun¬ 
cheons and dinners, all in a bid to 
establish one's status in society, are 
arranged as if m a competition to 
build an image in society. A ceiling 
on marriage expenditure alone can 
check this suicidal and ruinous com¬ 
petition. 

2. Most of the time such lavish 
expenditure on marriage ceremonies, 
receptions, decorations and large-scale 
social parties are financed with black 
money. In fact, black money is turrred 
into white through lavish expenses 
on marriages, giving of handsome 
dowry and purchases of landed pro¬ 
perty in a young couple's name. One 
way to check this menace is to impose 
a ceiling on expenditure on such 
festive occasions; if there is a limit on 


the amount of money one can spend 
on weddings, black money would not 
find such easy outlets and the temp¬ 
tation to create more black money 
would also be curbed to some extent 

3. It has been estimated that 
about three-fourths of the deaths, 
including suicides of newly-wed brides 
are due to the evil of dowry or the 
taunts of girls’ in-laws about the 
second or third-rate receptions, lack 
of show, too simple lunches and 
dinners and the austerity observed in 
giving gifts to the bride, etc Greedy 
in-laws at present harass a young 
bnde regardless of the financial position 
of her parents. In fact it is amazing 
how suddenly even highly educated 
and even fairly well-off parents of 
bridegrooms are transformed into 
greedy "sharks" out to exploit the 
market worth of their sons A ceiling 
might help 

4. Even granting that ceilings 
are often violated and sometimes 
prove self-defeating, the fact remains 
that a law is a law, everyone may not 
obey It but it is bound to have some 
effect, especially if the Government 
hauls up the offenders, and the courts 
award heavy punishment to greedy 
parents and those who flout the limit 
on marriage expenditure A few cases 
of deterrent punishment will help 
create the proper social climate for 
austerity and for observation by the 
vast majority of the legal limits on 
wedding expenditure 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Laws on social matters and 
legal attempts to eliminate social evils 
seldom succeed This has been the 
country's experience for the past 
many decades. Both taking and giving 
of dowry was declared as violation of 
government servants' conduct rules 
for Central Government employees 
Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh have implemented 
the Centre's advice on this score. 
Orissa. Bihar, West Bengal. Haryana, 
Punjab and Himachal Pradesh have 
also amended the Dowry Prohibition 
Act, 1961, in order to make the 
existing law more effective Bihar 
and Himachal Pradesh and certain 
other States have also made the 
offences under the Anti-Dowry Act 
cognisable and have enhanced the 
punishment to offenders. But to what 
effect '' The dowry evil and heavy 
expenditure on marriages continue, 
actually these have increased. Dowry 
deaths have doubled in the country in 
seven years. 

2. The total ineffectiveness of 
the Dowry Prohibition Act prompted 
the Central Government to appoint a 


joint committee of M.P s to suggest 
amendments, but the committee has 
made the significant observation that, 
since the practice cannot be eradicated, 
It should be legally tolerated. It has 
also suggested that gifts, including 
cash, ornaments and clothes, given 
at the time of marriage up to a value 
of Rs 15,000 should not be considered 
as dowry. This is highly dangerous 
and destroys the basic purpjise of the 
anti-dowry law. The Parliamentary 
committee has recommended that 
presents made voluntarily to the 
daughter not exceeding in value 20 
per cent of the annual income of the 
brides parents in the previous year 
or Rs 15,000, whichever is less, 
should be allowed. A percentage of 
the parents' income is also suggested 
for expenditure on betrothals All 
these provisions are not practicable. If 
the anti-dowry law has proved imprac¬ 
ticable, implementation of these limits 
based on calculations of the parents 
annual income and the percentages 
will be no less so It is perhaps 
better to pass lenient and enforceable 
laws than to pass strict, stringent but 
impracticable laws. Very oftfen the 
parents who are in business or industry 
and are not salaried employees, will 
submit false statements or certificates 
of income Thus tne law would 
encourage falsehood and untruth 

3. The best remedy against social 
evils like dowry and heavy expenditure 
on marriages and receptions is to 
build up public opinion through edu¬ 
cation and propaganda, bringing home 
to the people the unhealthy effect of 
ostentation at marriages and the waste 
involved 

4. Moreover, any law that is 
obviously difficult to implement will 
merely create more opportunities for 
corruption among policemen and other 
enforcement staff in a bid to prevent 
any legal prosecution Mere laws 
cannot prevent either commercialisa¬ 
tion of marriages or bargaining between 
the parties in which the girls' side is 
always at the disadvantage. A wide¬ 
spread social awakening is needed, 
and this is a task for social reformers 
and everyone who is fair-minded and 
reasonable 

5. Legal restrictions on wedding 
gifts and marriage expenditure do 
not prevent demands on subsequent 
dates and occasions such as festivals 
and anniversaries. For many girls 
the marriage is only the beginning of 
such insistent demands, and there is 
no end to human greed, especially 
among bridegrooms' parents. Edu¬ 
cated bridegrooms should also try to 
persuade their parents not to become 
ruthless and avaricious. 
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Know Thy States 

TAMIL NADU 
Land of the Temples’ 

1. The Land which entitle it to the pride of place. 


Constituted under the States Reorga¬ 
nisation Act, 1956, with border 
adjustments in terms of the Pataskar 
Award, the Tamil Nadu (T.N.) State 
(the erstwhile Madras State was re¬ 
named as such in December 1968) 
comprises the Tamil-speaking areas 
in the southern-most part of the 
Inciian Union It is bounded by Andhra 
Pradesh on the North, Kerala on the 
Vv/est. the Bay of Bengal on the East 
and the Indian Ocean on the South. 

It has a long coastal line nearly 
1000 km with two major ports— 
Madras and Tuticorin, two Intermediate 
ports and five minor ports. The major 
and Intermediate ports serve as outlets 
for the export commodities of T N 
and the neighbouring States 

The Cape of Comorin or Kanya- 
kumari —the confluence of the Bay 
of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the 
Arabian Sea—is the southern most 
end of the State and the end of 
India's land. Kanyakumari is one of 
the minor ports of T N. 

T N IS the eleventh largest State 
in the country covering an area of 
130,069 sq. km It has 16 districts 
and 63,473 villages, towns and hamlets 
(all electrified). Madras city is the 
capital of the State 

Nearly 17 per cent of the State 
area is under forests as against 22 
per cent for the country as a whole 
The low-lying plains along the coast¬ 
line have been brought under culti¬ 
vation. Seventy per cent of agricul¬ 
tural land IS arable and the rest is 
pasture and meadows 

There are three main types of 
soils, red, black and alluvial. The 
red soil is predominant. 

All the rivers, excepting two, 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. The 
rivers include the Vaigai and the 
Tambaraparani whose sources are in 
the Western ghats. The Palar, the 
Ponniar and the Cauvery are inter¬ 
state rivers. 

Some species of animals like 
bison and the white sambhar are 
peculiar to this State. 

II. Natural Endowments 

The State is rich in flora and fauna As 
stated earlier, it has certain animals 


The forest wealth includes a variety 
of woods: teak, venteak, rosewood, 
sandalwood, bamboo, timber and 
eucalyptus. 

Some of the important minerals 
found in the State are bauxite, lignite, 
mica, felspar, gypsum, quartz, mag¬ 
nesite and limestone 

III. Demographic Background 

The population of Tamil Nadu has 
been increasing quite rapidly It stood 
at 19.3 million in 1901, 21 6 million 
in 1921,30 1 million in 1951 and in 
1981 It was 48 3 million The popu¬ 
lation IS projected to reach 54 6 
million in 1985 and 67 2 million in 
2000 A.D It will be noticed that 
during the eighty years, 1901-81, 
the overall growth rate h-.s been 
150 86 per cent or nearly 1.88 per 
cent a year. The State retains its 
seventh position in the country in 
terms of population since the census 
of 1971. 


* There is no village without 
a temple and the Tamil 
adage goes: ‘Don’t live 
in a place without a temple’ 


The density of population per sq. 
km has increased from 317 in 1971 
to 371 in 1981 and may rise further 
to 517 by the turn of the century. 

The bulk of the population of 
Tamil Nadu lives in the villages (79 7 
per cent). 

IV. Economic Front 

The State has an impressive record of 
progress on the economic front. Its 
strident march enabled it to be ranked 
as one of the leading industrialized 
States in India 

Let us now consider briefly the 
performance of some of the sectors: 

(1) Farm Sector: Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the State's population. 
The cultivable area being limited, 
intensive cultivation methods are 
employed to increase productivity from 
land. As against the increase in 
production by about 70 per cent 
during 1951-66, the increase in 
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acreage was only about 22 per 
cent. This means that about two- 
thirds of the rise in output was due to 
the adoption of improved methods of 
farming and only one-third was ac¬ 
counted for by a larger area under 
various crops. 

Accordingly, the State plans have 
been laying special emphasis on 
agriculture and irrigation to increase 
productivity with the application of 
new technology In the first three 
plans, nearly one-third of the total 
outlay was earmarked for providing 
increased irrigation facilities. The 
principal aim was to intensify the 
production of the mam food crops of 
paddy, jowar and ragi. 

The foodgrain production in T.N, 
has more than doubled from 3.16 
million ton in 1950-51 to 7.0 million 
ton in 1976-77 and is targeted to rise 
further to 10.7 million ton by the end 
of the current sixth plan, 1980-85. 

The cash crops raised in the 
State are cotton, sugarcane and 
oilseeds. The targets of production 
during the sixth plan period for cash 
crops are cotton, 6 lakh bales, 
sugarcane, 240,4 lakh ton, oilseeds, 
18.58 lakh ton, fish. 5 1 lakh ton, 
eggs, 1040 million and milk, 2 24 
million ton 

(2) March of Industry: As already 
stated, T.N has made a tryst with the 
destiny of the State's economic deve¬ 
lopment through the instrumentality 
of industries in the public and the 
private sectors. The industrial policy 
of the State aims at increasing employ¬ 
ment opportunities, development of 
backward areas and removal of regional 
imbalances which are the bane of 
poverty in the State. The industrial 
development in the State has taken 
place in an integrated and spectacular 
manner As a result, the State is 
ranked as the third in the industrial 
map of India, next only to West 
Bengal and Maharashtra. 

It has about 1500 medium- and 
large-scale units and about 70,000 
small-scale units. 

The cotton textiles, sugar, cement, 
chemicals, fertilizers, automobiles, tyres, 
finished leather are some of the 
products of the State industries. The 
industrial machinery is estimated to 
yield an output worth Rs 2(XX) crore 
by the end of 1982-83. This is 
indicative of the growth potential of 
the State for the development of the 
engineering industry. 

The cotton textile industry, ac¬ 
counts for nearly 25 per cent of the 
country's spindle capacity and.21.6 
per cent of the cotton yarn production 
in India. Nearly 64 per cent of the 
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leather exports is accounted for by 
T.N 

The leading public sector units 
include the Neyveli Lignite Integrated 
scheme which "has proved to be the 
harbinger of good fortune for T.N ", 
the Integral^ Coach Factory at 
Perambur, the Hindustan Photo Films, 
and Madras Refineries 

T.N has concentrated with equal 
gusto on the development of the 
small sector. There are 20,000 units 
in the small sector which produce a 
wide range of goods, valued at Rs 
2000 crore per annum. Engineering 
goods, electronics and leather goods 
are some of their manufactures. 

The agro-based industries are in 
a position to meet fully the needs of 
the State 

(3) Power: The development of 
power resources in the State in a 
"purposive and ambitious manner" 
has been responsible for the strident 
growth of the State economy 

With barely 156 m w of power 
in 1950-51, the State stepped up 
power generation capacity nearly nine 
times to 1370 m w. in 1965-66 and 
augmented in further to 2719 m.w. 
in 1979-80 The cumulative installed 
capacity is estimated to be 2959 
m w. by the terminal year of the sixth 
Five-Year Plan. Despite the increase 
in power generation, the State has 
been living from hand-to-mouth in 
power consumption. 

The State has 18 hydro-electric 
stations and 4 thermal power sta¬ 
tions. Construction of an atomic 
pov/er station at Kalpakkam (Chin- 
gelpattu district) is "in progress" An 
outlay of the order of Rs 1023 crore 
is postulated for the power sector in 
the State during the sixth plan period 

(4) Transport: The State is very 
effectively served by road, rail, air 
and sea routes The length of roads 
has more than doubled since 1961 
from 38,912 km. in that year to 
93,341 km. as on March 31, 1980. 
About 39 per cent of the total road 
length is unsurfaced. 

More than 236,000 vehicles of 
all types plied on the roads as on 
March 31, 1978 The two-wheelers 
(111,518) outnumbered all other types 
of vehicles. Next came the jeeps 
and cars (60,270), followed by trucks 
(25,466), buses (10,604) and tractors 
(8,534). 

The Madras port is a nucleus for 
the development of industries in the 
State. An inland container complex 
is coming up in the suburb of 
Madras. 

Coastal shipping for the movement 


of goods has improved but there is 
still scope for further development of 
certain ports With the development 
of minor ports, the congestion of the 
major ports could be reduced con¬ 
siderably. 

(5) Employment: While the State 
ranks third from the top in industrial 
production, it occupies "the unenviable 
position of being the third largest 
State in terms of the number of 
unemployed", according to Mr M G. 
Ramachandran, State Chief Minister 
The unemployed persons in the State 
account for 12 63 per cent of the 
total in the country (and 16 per cent 
of the labour force in the State) 
which IS the highest in the States The 
State will have to create 45 lakh 
additional jobs during the sixth plan 
period to absorb 31 lakh unemployed 
existing at present and 14 lakh new 
entrants. Estimates show that the 
total outlay envisaged in the plan will 
generate only 35 lakh job opportunities 
leaving nearly 10 lakh persons un¬ 
employed at the end of the plan. 

Compared with the all-India 
average increase in employment of 
3.1 per cent in 1978-79 over thai of 
the previous year, T N. registered a 
growth rate of 5 6 per cent in 1978- 
79, 2 6 per cent in 1977-78 and 3 6 
per cent (during the seventies) in 
1972-73 which was then the highest 

The registered job-seekers on the 
live registers of 35 Employment 
Exchanges in the State stood at 9 68 
lakh in 1978-79 (half of them consti¬ 
tuted the educated unemployed), 10 
lakh in March-end, 1980, and 11 
lakh in end-January, 1981. 

To improve the employment situa¬ 
tion, the current State plan has 
intensified implementation of the 
employment-oriented schemes The 
TRYSEM scheme has been launched 
in rural areas and the formation of 
Employment Generation Councils at 
district levels is envisaged in the 
plan There are 32 Industrial Training 
institutes/units for craftsmen in the 
State with a total capacity of over 
13,000 trainees. 

(6) State Domestic Income: The 
State income more than doubled during 
the 1970s from Rs 2421 crore in 
1970-71 to Rs 5281 crore in 1978- 
79 at current prices. The per capita 
income also uptrended consistently 
from Rs 595 to Rs 1151 in the 
corresponding years. In 1984-85, 
the terminal year of the current plan, 
the per capita income is estimated to 
escalate to Rs 1,500. 

The rise in aggregate as well as 
per capita income at constant prices 
(1970-71) was less spectacular. The 


former rose from Rs 2421 crore in 
1970-71 to Rs 3224 crore in 1978- 
79 and the latter from Rs 595 to Rs 
702 in the respective years. 

The sectoral break-up of SDP 
shows the agricultural income and 
the industrial income together ac¬ 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the 
aggregate State income in 1978-79 
(7) Planning: The public sector 
outlays (in Rs crores) onp the State 
plans have been on the ascendency 
as follows First plan, 97, second 
plan, 186, third plan, 291, fourth 
plan, 519, fifth plan, 1122, and sixth 
plan, 3159 The current plan outlay 
of the State is nearly three times that 
of the previous plan and more than 
the total outlays of all the five-year 
plans. 

The sixth plan investment is 
estimated to generate an overall income 
growth of 6.2 per cent per annum 
and create 35 lakh additional jobs, as 
stated earlier, reducing the unem¬ 
ployment to one-third of the present 
level This will be a big achieve¬ 
ment 

V. Social Scene 

Educational expansion on an un¬ 
precedented scale has been witnessed 
in the State since the dawn of 
Independence, but more particularly 
since the second and the third plan 
periods. Universalization of elemen¬ 
tary education has been vigorously 
pursued, The expenditure on educa¬ 
tion has been accorded the highest 
priority in the State budgets with a 
share of 22-23 per cent of the total 
revenue during the 1970s. The 
provision of mid-day meals is a special 
feature of the State educational policy 
It has served as an incentive for 
increasing enrolment and minimizing 
drop-outs at the schools. 

The State has five universities, 
188 colleges (1978-79), besides 23 
teacher-training colleges and other 
technical institutes/coileges, and 
36,573 schools (1979-80) of various 
levels. 

The literacy rate in the State was 
45.78 per cent in the last (1981) 
census compared with 39.46 per 
cent in 1971 It means an increase 
of 16 per cent during the decade 

Tamil is the principal language of 
the State. 

VI. Political Front 

T.N. has 57 memBers in the Parlia¬ 
ment— 18 in the Rajya Sabha and 39 
in the Lok Sabha. The State has a 
234-member legislative assembly and 
also a legislative council At present 
AIADMK is the ruling party. 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


Men are what their mothers 
made them. 

The first few years of a person's 
life are the most impressionable and 
he learns probably more than what 
he does all the rest of his life. The 
sketches are indelibly drawn and 
later it is only the laying of the 
colours The mother being the 
most powerful influence during 
those formative years, it is she who 
moulds the child's personality. Shiva- 
jee's mother, even while rocking his 
cradle or serving his meals used to 
point out to him the distant tort 
which had been conquered by the 
Moghul King and which she 
exhorted him to retrieve. The lesson 
went home and Shivajee made of it 
the mission of his life and he suc¬ 
ceeded What had been implanted 
in him in his childhood sprouted 
forth in his youth and grew into a 
hardy plant. Ruskin's mother nur¬ 
tured him on the Holy Bible which 
became a part of the child's being 
He grew to be a painter and then a 
social thinker but whatever he did 
was deeply overlaid by the Bible. 
There is not only a deep ethical note 
but even his style and diction bear 
the imprint of the Bible Gandhi's 
life-long insistence on Truth and 
Non-violence was in a large measure 
traceable to the influence of his 
mother. The three-fold promise 
that he gave to her became the 
corner-stone of his ethical make-up 
in years to come. 

There is no better surgeon 
than one with many scars. 

Learning comes from books but 
wisdom stems from experience. 
Learning is a matter of formulae and 
copy-book maxims, dry calculations 
and dry-as-dust figure-work but 
wisdom is sucked out of herbs of 


experience. The scholar mouths 
out the scraps that he has lifted from 
books but the wise man's sayings 
are dipped in his own blood The 
mere scholar, according to the story 
tabulated the depth of the river at 
different points, took the average 
and finding it much below his own 
height plunged headlong into the 
river with consequences which could 
not but be disastrous Had he sur- 
'vived he must have advised others to 
be more sensible Dr Johnson, in 
his early life had seen poverty, in all 
the shabbiness, red in tooth and 
claw When in after years fortune 
smiled on him he helped the poor 
and the indigent with a heart 
overflowing with sympathy Philan¬ 
thropy has had many adherents but 
none more so than Dr Johnson 
because he had felt its pinch and not 
forgotten it All over the world 
today there is opposition to the 
proliferation of the nuclear weapons 
but nowhere so vehement as in 
Japan, because this country has 
witnessed the holocaust of an 
atomic Bomb The devastation of 
1945 is writ large on the soil as it is 
engraven on national memory The 
wearer knows best where the shoe 
pinches. 

Every artist writes his own 
autobiography. 

An autobiography as the artist 
writes it does not mean trivial and 
trite details recorded in the common 
run of autobiographies authored by 
politicians and plutocrats, business 
tycoons and screen-idols. Here there 
is no room for tortuous genealogies, 
school boy sillinesses and youthful 
escapades. The artist, rather, 
stresses the way he looked on life 
and tried to find a meaning in it. He 
may be compared to an architect 
who out of brick and mortar, timber 


and iron-bars produces a beautiful 
house. What was only chaotic 
material has been given ‘a local 
habitation and a name'. 

The artist seems to describe his 
life but in his hands it becomes more 
than life. In a larger sense every 
work of art is an echo of the artist's 
personality. When Shakespeare 
writes his play Hamlet, he does not 
simply record the failure of the Hero 
to fulfil the task assigned to him. In¬ 
stead it IS Shakespeare's assessment 
of life's uncertainties, the vanity of 
existence, the yawning gap between 
what we aspire and what we 
achieve Dickens wrote out his 
autobiography in David Copperfield 
but it turned out to be a mighty 
sweep, a conflict between the forces 
of darkness as represented by 
Murdstone and those of light as 
represented by Betsy Trotwood. The 
book took on a cosmic colouring, 
the theme of Parsi and Semitic 
religions 

Wars begin in the hearts of 
men. 

(UNESCO Declaration 1945) 

World War I ended and thinking 
minds all over the world tried to 
explore ways how best mankind 
could be freed from this curse H.G. 
Wells wrote his Outline of History 
which sought to convince all men 
that they were one. It was an 
appeal to human reason and intel¬ 
lect. Twenty years passed and H.G. 
Wells wrote as a disillusioned and 
frustrated man 'I believe the world is 
breaking up'. The brute in man had 
surfaced. Tribal loyalties and 
irrational fanaticism ruled the 
roost Hitler proclaimed the 
superiority of the Nordic race and 
ordered the decimation of theJews 
A wave of frenzy travelled all over 
Europe. Man threw the thin veneer 
of civilization and reverted to 
barbarism. After all human civiliza¬ 
tion is no more than ten thousand 
years of age while barbarism has 
ruled for millions of years With the 
conclusion of Second World War 
there was a temporary cassation of 
beastliness. But at best it has been 
a period of preparation for another 
blood-bath. Sporadic exhibitions of 
this beastliness have been staged in 
the Pol Pot regime. South African 
racist regime, Islamic Fundamen¬ 
talism in Iran, and elsewhere. The 
voice of reason has been choked, 
democracy strangulated and human 
values trampled upon. UNESCO is 
trying to appeal to the good sense of 
men and women but the voice of the 
Devil is insistent. 


February. 1983 
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Stories of Great Lives 


Arthur Conan Doyle 

Profile of Adventure 


This is a story of adventure—the 
story of a poor clerk who became an 
immortal of literature, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes—the world's best 
known and best loved fictional cha¬ 
racter, the prototype of detectives—a 
great patriot and great lover of 
justice. 

Arthur Conan Doyle was born at 
Picardy Place, Edinburg, on May 22, 
1859 His parents were of Irish ex¬ 
traction. 

Doyle was brought up in genteel 
poverty, his father, being a clerk in 
the Civil Ser/ice. By the time he 
was 17 he had matriculated as a 
medical student at Edinburg University, 
but unfortunately his father became 
an invalid, and with the family depen¬ 
dent on him, he had to use every 
available hour during offtime from 
classes to earn some money. The 
jobs he did included clerking manual 
labour, at the docks or railways and 
working as handyman to joiners, 
painters and builders 

After his first year as a medical 
student, he spent his vacation on a 
whaling exjjedition to the Arctic, having 
been taken on as a ship's doctor This 
expedition changed him from a boy 
to a man. He gained a down-to- 
earth knowledge of men and the 
world, unmatched by any gilded youth 
doing the Continental tour 

Having completed his medical 
course he set up in practice at the 
age of 22. He rented a house at £ 
30 a year and waited for patients to 
seek him out. During the first year 
he had only one patient (an accident 
next door) and he was reduced to 
living on Is a day. 

It was not sheer necessity that 
drove Doyle to writing as a second 
source of livelihood, as from early 
childhood he had wanted to write. 
When he was six or eight, the little 
boy had written and illustrated a 
story about a Bengal tiger. In his 
student days he had written some 
adventure stones for magazines such 
as "Boys' Own Paper", and he now 
returned to this. In 1885 he took 
his MD degree. "A Study in Scarlet" 
{1886) marks the start of his literary 
career. He crested Sherlock Holmes, 
the most famous character in English 


language Meanwhile his practice was 
growing and, he embarked on full- 
length novels, the best known being 
'Micah Clark' and 'Rodeny Stone'. 

In 1891 after a violent attack of 
influenza he decided finally to give up 
the struggle to earn his living as a 
doctor and to devote himself entirely 
to writing. The detective in him came 
to life. He became the supreme 
master of detective fiction. His 'Sher¬ 
lock Holmes' is the detective story 
and Sherlock Holmes, the world's 
best-known and best-loved fictional 
character. His name has become a 
byword and he is treated like a national 
hero. 

As a writer Doyle owes his fame 
essentially to the Sherlock Holmes 
cycle, but he also wrote historical 
novels, novels of chivalry and scientific 
fiction. 'The first object of a novelist", 
he said "is to tell a tale" And it may 
be said of Doyle, "with a tale, for 
sooth, he cometh unto you, with a 
tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney corneK' 
(Philip Sidney) 

Man of Action 

Doyle was a man of action as 
well as man of letters. He said . 
" 'Do' is a far finer word than 'Believe' 
and 'Action' is a far surer watchword 
than 'Faith' " He took keen interest 
in public affairs, stood for Parliament, 
offered himself as a war correspondent 
in the Sudan war and in the First 
World War was a doctor and organizer 
for which he received a Knighthood 

Fight Against Injustice 

Doyle was a doughty fighter 
against criminal injustice. His most 
famous triumph was the freeing of 
Oscar Slater in 1927, a German Jew 
who had been condemned to life 
imprisonment charged with murder 
on the dubious evidence of a servant 
girl. 

Spiritualism 

Doyle took ardent interest in 
spiritualism. He describes his spirt- 
tualistx: activities as the most importent 
adventure in his life and one which 
gave it real meaning. “All my life", 
he said "has led up to this. It is the 
greatest thing in the world". 


Doyle died in 1930, perfectly 
lucid. On the headstone of his grave 
are inscribed four words: Steel true, 
blade straight. Few men have lived 
so many lives in one—dock labourer, 
sailing the Arctic Sea in a whaler, 
doctor, successful novelist, creator 
of never-to-be-forgotten Sherlock Hol¬ 
mes, politician and to crown all a 
knight errant in passionate crusades 
against criminal injustice. He has 
acquired 'an atom of jpnmoitality'. 
And as Carr has it, "Let no man write 
his epitaph He is not dead". 

Outstanding Traits 

Doyle was gifted with abounding 
vitality which showed itself in his 
work as a writer and doctor, in his 
intellectual pursuits and his appetite 
for sport. 

He had great powers of concen¬ 
tration. He could work with people 
talking all around him. Once he wrote 
a Sherlock Holmes story in a room 
full of fjeople talking. He would write 
in a train or anywhere. 

His memory was so extraordinary 
that it entered the realm of the 
freakish For instance, if pne exa¬ 
mined him on any book which he had 
not read for twenty years he could 
give a fair outline of plot and the 
name of every principal character. 

Doyle had a tremendous sense 
of humour. There is a vein of humour 
running through his books. It sprang 
from an optimism based on an un- 
shakeable confidence in human pro¬ 
gress and the final victory of good 
over evil The twinkle in his eye 
remained upto the last. 

He was calm and cheerful. When 
he laughed it was with no ultra- 
refined mirth; he laughed infec¬ 
tiously. 

He had a code of behaviour 
"Fearless to the strong; humble to 
the weak", "Chivalry tov/ards all 
women, " "Help to the helpless. " 
It could be expressed in two words 
Knightly honour. 

All through his life he would not 
give way. He would not yield even 
against angina pectoris. 

An assiduous and attentive listener, 
he was also a delightful talker. 

But Doyle was no plaster saint. 
He was violent, stubborn, often wrong¬ 
headed, who did not easily forgive 
injury. He was secretly timid and all 
nerves. He has himself described as 
memorable entrance into a lecture- 
hall, when he stJIhnbled at the door 
and burst into the platform at a run 
scattering books and papers as he 
went. His first lectures were a terrible 
ordeal to him. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


once. 

G. The evil that men do lives 

after them, 

The_is oft interned with 

their bones. 

H. The rich man in his castle 

The_at his gate 

God made them all 
Whether low or — 

I. The father is very garrulous 

but the sons are_by nature. 

Q. tv. The words in Set 6 
are the synonyms of those in Set 
A. Match each to each. 


Set A Set B 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have a Atrocity i. adjacent 

yourself solved all the questions. B. contiguous 2 wandering 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. § hypiS ritfcai 4 pB°e^'' 

E. itinerant 5. relevant 

F livid 6. talkative 

G pertinent 7. insincere 

Q. I. Indicate by its number Q. It. Pick out the appro- h. pugnacious 8. foretell 

the part of each sentence in which priate alternative. I prognosticate 9 cruelty 

a mistake occurs. There is only ^ To cut one’s nose to J verbose 10. quarrelsome 

one mistake in each sentence. one's face 


. A. Twenty divers from the Navy 
were deployed (1) to salvage the 
wreckage of the ship (2) which 
foundered on the rock (3) 

B. Twice in the history of this 
island (1) the invaders came like a 
whirlwind (2) and went like a whirl 
storm (3). 

C. It IS estimated that in the 
mine explosion (1) one hundred lost 
their lives (2) and twice that number 
mangled and maimed (3). 

D. When it came to the distri¬ 
bution of landed property (1) the four 
brothers started quarrelling (2) with 
each other about the fallow land (3). 

E Richard III was an embodi¬ 
ment of evil (1) but at the end of his 
life he realized (2) the truth that evil 
did not pay (3). 

F. The candidate's score is not 
high (1) and I have no hesitation (2) 
in recommending him for the job (3). 

G. At first Pt Moti Lai Nehru 
disapproved (1 j of his son choosing a 
political career (2) which he thought 
was a hobby for idlers (3). 

H. Many a mariner jumped into 
the sea (1) when they saw that the 
flames (2) showed no sign of abatement 
(3). 

I. Now that the strength of 
students has gone down (1)1 think 
less books will be needed (2) than 
what I had suggested earlier (3). 

J. i have calculated that the 


(a) spoil 

(b) disfigure 

(c) spite • 

B. Whom the gods love di'e 

(a) young 

(b) happy 

(c) full of years 

C We shall beat our swords 
into 

(а) knives 

(б) ploughshares 
(c) bushes 

D This is war to end 

(a) humanity 

(b) unemployment 

(c) war 

E. Millions in the world he 
below 

(a) the ground 
{b ) the poverty line 
(c) the sky 

Q. III. Complete the follow¬ 
ing sentences with the antonym 
of the word given in italics in each 
case. 

A. God made the country, man 
made the_ 


Q. V. Pick out the correct 
alternative of the two. 

A. I made him my (1. confident, 
2. confidant) but the fellow betrayed 
me. 

B. The junior (1 counsel, 2. 
council) told me at the very outset 
that the case would go on for at least 
one year. 

C. The teacher (1. took, 2. gave) 
a short test to the students and. 
reported that none of them could be 
recommended for the stipend. 

D. The ship sank and the entire 
crew found (1. a, 2 an) (1. watery, 2. 
aquatic) grave. 

E. Any one who says that a 
world war is (1. imminent, 2. eminent) 
by saying so brings it an inch nearer. 

d VI. Choose the word 
whose definition is given in eajh 
case. 

A. A post which carries a salary 
but no work 

(а) surplus 

(б) sinecure 
(c) honorary 


B. Two wrongs do not make a B. An animal which lives on the 


C. Fools build houses and _ 

live in them. 

D. There is always a calm before 

a_ 

E. To err is human, to forgive 


flesh of others 

(a) non-vegetarian 
(A) omnivorous 
(c) carnivorous 

C. A person who does not 
believe in the existence of God 


circaiation (1) of the Indian Express F. Cowards die many times (a) atheist 

is larger (2) than that of any daily in before their death, (6) cynic 

the country (3). The — taste of death but (c) disbeliever 
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D. A government controlled by 
the rich 

(a) aristocracy 

{b) plutocracy 

{cj oligarchy 

E. A Science that deals with life 
in all its forms 

(a) ecology 

(b) zoology 

(c) biology 

Q. VII. Tick the sentence 
where the head-word has been 
correctly used. 

A. Parleys 

(а) For about a fortnight 
peace parleys went on smoothly and 
then bogged down 

(б) The Himalayan expedition 
was quite aware of the parleys but it 
forged ahead undaunted 

(c) In the Middle ages wo¬ 
men rarely came out of the parleys 

B. Transcend 

(а) Due to paucity of rail 
wagons coal had to be transcended 
in trucks. 

(б) Loyalty to the country 
should transcend all considerations 
of caste, creed or colour. 

(c) The last thirty years have 
transcended India into a first-rate 
industrial nation. 

C. Unanimity 

(а) The University Grants 
Commission has recommended a 
unanimity of pay-scales for Librarians 
all over the country. 

(б) There was unanimity 
among the members of the selection- 
committee on the award of the 
scholarship to him 

(c) Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity have preached unanimity of 
brotherhood and love. 

D. Protracted 

(а) Indian industry has pro¬ 
tracted a lot of foreign capital in 
recent years. 

(б) As a consequence of 
water-pollution in our colony quite a 
few residents have protracted jaundice 
of an acute type. 

(c) After a protracted trial, 
the case was dismissed. 

E. Dissipate 

(a) Students have been ad¬ 
vised not to dissipate their energies in 
pointless agitations. 

(b) The government dis¬ 
sipated trouble and posted guards at 
all key-points. 

(c) The opposition declined 
to dissipate in the proceedings. 


Q. VIII. Read the following 
paragraphs and answer the ques¬ 
tions given at the end of each; 

A. The young states that have 
flung off the colonial yoke are at 
present going through a difficult period 
of national self-assertion and social 
development. They are hampered 
by their colonial heritage of back¬ 
wardness, internal strife and conflict. 
Not yet strong enough, they are in 
danger of falling into the numerous 
neo-colonialist traps. However, we 
are confident that resolute resistance 
to imperialism, a well-defined strategy 
of economic and socio-political deve¬ 
lopment, mutual respect for each 
other’s interests and rights will enable 
their peoples to overcome these 
difficulties, which we might describe 
as growing pains. Soviet people wish 
them great success in consolidating 
their independence and in their fight 
for prosperity and progress. 

q. 1. The phrase growing pains 
include 

(1) internal strife 

(2) external aggression 

(3) temptations from out¬ 
side 

(4) industrial backwardness 

q. 2. For whom are these lines 

intended? 

{1) Russian people 

(2) Neo-colonists 

(3) New States 

q. 3. How best can they meet 
the situation? 

{1) determination to retain 
their freedom 

(2) military preparedness 

(3) planned growth 

(4) peace with neighbours 

q. 4. What images are sug¬ 
gested by the phrases ? 

(1) flung off the colonial 
yoke 

(2) falling into the trap 

(3) growing pains 

B. Increase in production and 
productivity is the main solution to 
many socio-economic problems which 
our country is facing today. It is 
necessary to create a climate conducive 
to achieving a high level of productivity 
and growth for the economy as a 
whole. It is heartening to note that 
during the last one year the government 
has taken certain measures which are 
quite propitious for the sustained 
growth of the economy. Some relaxa¬ 
tion in the industrial licensing policy, 
decontrol of steel, partial decontrol 
of cement, concessions for non¬ 
residents investment in India, are 
indeed good portents. However, one 
vitiating factor that has crept in our 
economic activity is the needless and 


unnecessary imports of some items 
including polyester fibre, for which 
the indigenous production capacities 
are more than adequate to meet the 
domestic demand. 

q. 1. The writer appear to be 

(1) an industrialist 

(2) a government spokes¬ 
man 

(3) a worker in a factory 
q. 2. The government has been 

complimented for * 

(1) decontrol of steel 

(2) partial decontrol of 
cement 

(3) income tax relief 

(4) incentives to Indians 
abroad to invest money 
here 

(5) removal of controls 

q. 3. The government is criti¬ 
cized for 

(1) price control 

(2) import of goods which 
can be easily produced 
in the country 

ANSWERS 

{Question JJ 

A (3) which had foundered. The 
ship had foundered earlier. 

B. (2) did the invaders come 
C (3) and twice that number were 
mangled and maimed 
D (3) with one another. There 
were more than two brothers 
E (3) that evil does not pay. A 
universal truth 

F. (2) but I have no hesitation 
Inspite of the low score 

G. (2) of his son's choosing a poli¬ 
tical career 

Disapproval is of the son's action 

H. (2) When he saw. One mariner 
at a time is implied 

I (2) fewer books will be needed. 

Numeral adjective is needed 
J. (3) than that of any other daily. 
Express is not included 
(Question l/J 

A. (c) 

B. (a) 

C. (6) 

D. |c) 

E. (6) 

(Question III) 

A. town 

B. right 

C. wisemen 

D. storm 

E. divine 

F. valiant * 

G. good 

H. poor, great 

I. reticent 

fContd on page 478) 
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Banking/Qlvil and Defence Service 
Examinations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TEST) 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved ull the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. Work IS measured in the same 
units as; 

(a) force 

(b) momentum 

(c) mass 

(d) energy 

2. The distance between two 
consecutive points in phase on a 
wave is called: 

(а) frequency 

(б) period 

(c) amplitude 

(d) wave length 

3 The period of a pendulum 
does not depend on its • 

(a) length 

(b) latitude 

(c) altitude 
id) mass 

4. The speed of light is changed 
when the light is: 

(a) polarised 

(b) refracted 

(c) reflected 

(d) diffracted 

5 Neutrons are effective in 
bombarding nuclei because neutrons 
are 

(a) unstable 

{b) electrically neutral 

(c) without mass 

id) the same size as nuclei 

6. A metal whose most of the 
world's output comes from Canada: 

(a) nickel 
{b) manganese 
'(cj tungsten 
id) lead 

7. Extremely thin wires may be 
drawn of platinum because it is; 

(а) hard 

(б) brittle 
(c) malleable 
(</) ductile 

8. Which is the lightest metal of 
the following ? 


(a) magnesium 
(A) aluminium 
(c) zinc 
id) tin 

9. Among the various forms of 
coal, the one with the highest carbon 
content is 

(a) anthracite 
(A) bituminous coal 

(c) lignite 

(d) peat 

10 Natural gas consists largely 
. of • 

(a) hydrogen 

(b ) carbon monoxide 

(c) methane 

(d) helium 

11 Red blood corpuscles are 
formed in, 

(a) the liver 
ib ) the spleen 

(c) the bone marrow 

(d) the blood 

12. Which of the following worms 
needs two hosts to complete its life 
cycle ? 

(a) tape worm 

(b) threadworm 

(c) round worm 

(d) earth worm 

'13 Filaria IS a disease caused by 
the bite of 

(a) fly 

(b) flea 

(c) mosquito 

(d) body-louse 

14 Which of the scientists below 
contributed more to man’s knowledge 
of controlling diseases? 

(a) Lister 

ib) Jenner 

ic) Pasteur 

id) Linnaeus 

15. The tallest tree in the world 
is: 

(a) gulmohar tree 
(A) neem tree 
(c ) redwood tree 


(d| pipal tree 

16. Jaundice is caused by the 
malfunctioning of ; 

(а) liver 

(б) pancreas 
(c) stomach 
id) heart 

17. Which of the following is not 
a contagious disease ? 

(a) influenza 
(A) measles 
(c) tuberculosis 
id) malaria 

18. Impure blood (i.e. blood rich 
in CO 2 ) enters the heart at: 

(a) right auricle 
(A) right ventricle 

(c) left auricle 

(d) left ventricle 

19. The taste buds located at the 
back of the tongue distinguish : 

(a) sweet taste 
(A) bitter taste 
ic) sour taste 
(d) salt taste 

20 Tlie sex of a baby is determined 
by 

(a) the ovum 

ib) the father's sperm at the 
time of fertilisation 

ic) the time of the year the 
baby is conceived 

id) the age of the mother 

21, A northwest wind would be 
from a direction of. 

(a) 315° 

(A) 225° 
ic) 135° 

(d) 45° 

22 On a weather map, lines which 
connect points of equal atmospheric 
pressure are called ■ 

(a) isotherms 
(A) thermoclines 
(c) isobars 
Id) pressure barriers 

23 The main cause of the earth's 
changing weather patterns is: 

(a) the oceans 

(A) temperature differences in 
the atmosphere 

(c) pressure differences 

(d) humidity 

24. Of the water which enters 
the atmosphere as vapour each year, 
what part comes from the sea 7 

(a) all of it 
(A) about 50% 

(c) about 80% 

(d) about 95% 

25. Which one of the following 
ingredients of air is not involved in 
weathering ^ 

(0) nitrogen 
(A I oxygen 
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(c) carbon dioxide 

(d) water 

Increases (i): Decreases (D); 

Remains the Same (RS) 

26 As a pendulum swings from 
the mean position to the extreme 
position. Its total mechanical 
energy_ 

27. When a wave goes from glass 

to water, its speed_ 

28. As the number of protons in 

a nucleus increases, its atomic 
number_ 

29 As the angle between two 
concurrent forces increases from 45° 
to 90°, the magnitude of their 
resultant™ 

30. As the time required to lift a 
mass the same vertical distance is 
increased, the power developed_ 

Explain 

31 A room is lighted by two 
electric bulbs of the same size but on 
opposite walls. How will you tell 
which of the two bulbs is of higher 
candle power? 

32. Why can we see the shadow 
of a flying bird when it is near the 
ground but not when it is higher up in 
the sky ^ 

33. Why do we seem to stand on 
our head when we see our reflection 
in water? 

34. Why is it dangerous to stand 
near a railway line when a train is 
passing by ? 

35 Why does a body weigh more 
in vacuum than in air? 

Matching Test 

36 Direction: From column B, 
select the phrase or statement which 
defines or explains each of the terms 
in column A 

Column A 

1. longitude 

2 meridians 

3. parallels 

4. latitude 

5. orbit 

6. ellipse 

7. rotation 

8. revolution 

Column B 

(s) Angular distance on the 
surface of the earth east or west of 
prime meridian 

(b) Angular distance on the 
surface of the earth north or south of 
the equator 

(c) The path of the earth around 
the sun 

(</) The turning of the earth on 
its axis 

(e) The motion of the earth 
around the sun 


( f) The lines which extend east- 
west on the surface of the earth 

{g ) The lines which extend from 
pole to pole on the surface of the 
earth 

(A) The shape of the path followed 
by the earth around the sun 
Fill in the blanks 
37. (a) The change of one element 

into another is called_ 

{b ) the microscope which magni¬ 
fies objects more than 5,000 times is 

called the_microscope 

(c) Animals that feed their young 

on milk are classified as_ 

{d) The acquired traits were not 

inherited was shown by_ 

{e ) A group of similar cells that 
perform a similar function is known 
as_ 

Test Your Knowledge 

38 The carbon compounds that 
are in living matter or are derived 
from substances that were once alive 

are known as 1_compounds All 

of our metals and other mineral sub¬ 
stances are_2_ When an element 

such as gold is found uncombined m 

nature it is called a_3^ element 

Iron ores are iron combined with 
oxygen forming an 4 The oxygen 
IS removed from the iron ore by using 
air and 5 m a blast furnace The 
impurities in the ore unite with 6 
to form 7 which floats on top of 
the molten iron ,s a mixture of 

pig iron with other metals. 

Scientific Vocabulary 
39 (a) Diathermanous 

(b) Athermanous 

(c) Chromometer 

{d) Chronometer 

(e) Radiometer 

(f) Dosimeter 


ANSWERS 


1. 

{d) 

2. 

(d) 

3. 

id) 

4. 

(b) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

(a) 

7. 

{d) 

8. 

(a) 

9. 

(a) 

10 . 

(c) 

11 . 

(c) 

12. 

la) 

13. 

(c) 

14 

{b> 

15. 

(c) 

16. 

(a) 

17. 

(d) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

m 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(a) 

22. 

(c) 

23. 

(6) 

24. 

(c) 

25. 

(a) 

26. 

HS 

27. 

1 

28. 

1 

29. 

D 

30. 

D 

31. 

A brighter source of light causes 


a darker shadow and vke versa. 
Stand in the centre of the room 
and look at the two shadows of 
yours cast on the floor. The 


bulb on the side opposite to 
that of the darker shadow will 
be of higher candle power. 

32. When the bird is higher up in 
the air, the shadow is formed in 
the air and does not reach the 
ground. The faint penumbra 
which reaches the ground is 
not visible. 

33 The surface of water behaves 
as a plane reflecting surface. In 
a plane mirror, the'image is as 
far behind the mirror as the 
object is in front of it. The 
head being more remote than 
the legs from the water surface 
seems more distant from the 
surface of water which causes 
reflection. 

34. The velocity of the train partially 
decreases the air pressure in 
the region between the person 
and the train'. So the outer 
pressure will tend to push the 
person standing near the train 
towards the train. 

35 By Archimedes principle, the 
body experiences an upward 
thrust equal to the weight of air 
displaced by it This "upthrust 
decreases the true weight of 
the body when weighed in 
air In vacuum, there is no up¬ 
thrust as in the air Hence the 
body weighs more in air than in 
vacuum 
36. 1 (a ) 

2 . \g) 

3 (/) 

4 (b) 

5 (c) 

6 (b) 

7 (d) 

8. (e) 

37 (a) transmutation 

(b) electron 

(c) mammals 

(d) Weisermann 

(e) tissue 

38 1. organic 

2. inorganic 

3. free 

4. iron oxide 

5. coke (carbon) 

6. limestone 
7 slag 

8. steel 

39. (a) A property which allows 
radiant heat to pass through 
some substances 

(b) A property which absorbs 
radiant heat 

(c) A device for measuring 
brightness of colours 

(d) A devicedor measuring time 

(e) A device for measuring heat 
radiations 

(f) A device for measuring total 
exposure to radioactive rad¬ 
iations 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark tha corract answar 
out of tha choices givan. 

1 Somnath Temple was invaded 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 

(а) 1025 AD. 

(б) 1027 A D. 

(c) 1000 A.D. 

(d) 1009 A.D. 

2 The Mongols appeared for 
the first time on the banks of the 
Indus during the rule of ■ 

(a) Qutab-ud-Din Aibak 

(b) Altmash 

(c) Razia Begum 
\d) Balban 

3. The capital of Magadha King¬ 
dom was. 

(a) Patna 

(b) Girivraja 
(c| Bhagalpur 

(d) Me war 

4 The Tin Darwaza is situated 
af 

(a) Ahmedabad 

(b) Hyderabad 

(c) Agra 

(d) Delhi 

5 Guru Arjandev was executed 
by Jahangir in 

(a) 1606 A D 

(b) 1607 A.D. 

(c) 1708 A.D. 

(d) 1710 A.D 

6. Christianity was introduced 
in India by 

(a) St Thomas 
(A) St Peter 
(c) St Paul 
{d) St John 

7. Who was the first Secretary 
of State of India 7 

(a) Lord Morley 
(A) Lord Amery 
(c) Lord Stanley 
id) Lord Canning 


8 In which year was the Azad 
Hind Fauj formed ^ 

(a) 1940 
(A) 1941 
(c) 1942 
id) 1943 
(e) 1945 

9 Which of the following saints 
was a contemporary of Shivaji ^ 

(a) Namdeo 
(A) Tukaram 
(cj Eknath 
id) Kabir 

10 Which of the following state¬ 
ments is false ^ 

(a) Nadir Shah invaded Delhi 
during the rule of Muham- 
med Shah. 

(A) Goa was captured by the 
Portuguese in the year 
1510 

(c) The Doctrine of Lapse was 
laid down by Lord Dalhousie 
\d) Mahatma Gandhi was born 
on October 2, 1869. 

(e) The first Viceroy of India 
was Lord Curzon. 

11 The first railway line in India 
ran between; 

(a) Delhi and Agra 
(A) Bombay and Delhi 
(c) Delhi and Ambala 
jd) Bombay and Thana 
(e) Delhi and Patna 

12. The first three universities in 
India were founded in; 

(a) 1867 
(A) 1837 

(c) 1857 

(d) 1888 

13. The atmosphere layer lying 
closest to the earth is called: 

(a) Photosphere 
(A) Exosphere 

(c) Stratosphere 

(d) Troposphere 


14. In the northern hemisphere a 
cyclone moves in: 

(a) straight line 
(A) anticlockwise direction 
(c) zig zag manner 
id) clockwise direction 

15. Hot dry south wind, which 
blows from Sahara to the Mediter¬ 
ranean lands of Southern Europe is 
called: 

(a) Foehn 
(A) Harmatten 

(c) Siracco 

(d) Minstral 

16 In the Brazilian Highlands the 
Savana regions are known as: 

(a) Campos 
(A) Llanos 

(c) Parkland 

(d) Pastaz 

17. Malaspine glacier is situated 
in. 

(a) Karakoram Range 
(A) Alps 
(c) Alaska 
id) Caucus 

18. What IS the height of Bhakra 
Dam ? 

(a) 226 metres 
(A) 216 metres 
(c) 126 metres 
id) 187 metres 

19. The Rihand Project is built on 
the river • 

(a) Sutlej 
(A) Damodar 

(c) Sone 

(d) Rihand 

20 Manas Sanctuary for rhino¬ 
ceros in India is located in - 

(a) West Bengal 
(A) Madhya Pradesh 
(c) Assam 
id) Uttar Pradesh 

21 Which of the following articles 
are being imported by India from 
China 

(a) silk 

(A) zinc 

(c) antimony 

id) pottery 

(a) mercury flasks 

22. Which of the following type 
of rocks weathers most rapidly in a 
hot moist climate ? 

(a) quartzite 
(A) granite 

(c) limestone 

(d) slate 

23. Travelling at the speed of 
li^t, the moon is less than: 

(a) five seconds away 
(A) two seconds away 
(c) three seconds away 
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(d) one minute away 

24. As the depth of the sea 
increases, the velocity of the ocean 
waves; 

(а) increases 

(б) decreases 

jc) remains the same 

25. The currency of East Germany 
is: 

(а) MDN Mark 

(б) Deutsche Mark 
(cj Drachma 

(d) Doilar 

26. Lotus IS a symbol of 

(a) Peace 
(A) Justice 
(c) Progress 

id) Culture and Civilization 

27. Which of the following places 
was formerly known as Nyasaland^ 

(a) Botswana 
{b) Surinam 

(c) Malawi 

id) South-West Africa 

28. The Parliament of Japan is 
known as; 

(a) Diet 
{b) Folketing 
(cj Shora 

(d) Yuan 

29. Maple Leaf is the national 
flower emblem of: 

(a) England 
ib) Canada 
<c) U S.A. 

{d) France 

30. Human Rights day is celebrated 
every year on, 

(a) November 14 
lb) November 28 
(c> December 10 
(d) December 25 

31. The first digit of PIN code 
as 1 stands for. 

(a) Haryana 
(d) West Bengal 

(c) Maharashtra 

(d) Tamil Nadu 

32. 'The price of a chair is Rs 
50'. The money in this case is serving 
as a; 

(a) standard of deferred pay¬ 
ments 

{b) measure of value 
(c j store of value 
(d) currency 

33 Which of the following condi 
tions are required for a market to be 
termed as "Perfect Market" ? 

(а) The commodity the market 
is dealing in should be homo¬ 
geneous 

(б) The number of buyers and 
sellers is restricted 


(c) Personal contact is not there 
between buyers and sellers 

(d) The commodity should be 
transferable 

(e) There must be some pri¬ 
vileged buyers and sellers 

34. The critical study of marketing 
as a branch of applied economics is 
known as: 

(a) Metayer System 

{b) Metamarketing 

(c) Micromarketing 

(d) Metrication 

35. The rate of exchange between 
two currencies calculated in terms of 
a third currency is known as 


17. (cl 
19. (d) 

21. (d), (c)&(e) 

23. (b) 

25. (a) 

27. (c) 

29. {b) 

31. (8| 

33. (a) & (d) 

35. (d) 

37. (6) 

39. (6) 


18. (a) 
20. (c) 
22. (c) 
24. (b) 
26. (d) 
28. (a) 
30. (c) 
32. (b) 
34. (b| 
36. (a) 
38. |c) 
40. (a) 


(а) indirect arbitrage 

(б) indoor relief 

(c) rate of exchange 

(d) indirect parity 

36. Lalit Kala Academy is devoted 
to the promotion of 

(a) literature 
(A) fine arts 

(c) music 

(d) dance 

37 The Constitution has laid down 
that the two houses must be sum¬ 
moned by the President at least 

(a I once a year 

(b) twice a year 

(c) thrice a year 

(d) four times a year 

38. Indian Statistical institute is 
located at. 

(a) Nagpur 
(A) Delhi 

(c) Calcutta 

(d) Bombay 

(e) Ahmedabad 


ObJeoUve-Type Tests 
English Language 

Contd from page 474 


(Question IV) 

A 9 
B. 1 
C 6 
D 7 
E. 2 
F 4 
G 5 
H 10 
8 

J, 3 

(Question Vj 

A 2 
B. 1 
C 2 

D. 1, 1 

E. 1 


39. Kimberly, situated in Kalahari 
Desert is the biggest. 

(a) Gold market of the world 

(A) Diamond market of the world 

(c) Wheat market of the world 

(d) Oil market of the world 

40. The headquarters of the 
ESCAP (Economic and Social Com¬ 
mission for Asia and the Pacific) is 
situated at 



(a) Bangkok 
(A) Tokyo 

(c) New Delhi 

(d) New York 




ANSWERS 



1 

(a) 

2. 

(d) 

3 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

5 

(a) 

6. 

(a) 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(d) 

9. 

(6) 



10. 

(e) (Lord Canning) 



11, 

(d) 

12. 

(c) 

13. 

(d) 

14. 

ib) 

15. 

(c) 

16. 

(a) 


(Question VI) 

A. (A) 

B. (c) 

C. (a) 

D (A) 

E. (c) 

(Question VII) 

A. (a) 

B. (A) 

C. (A) 

D (c) 

E la) 

(Question VIII) 


q. 3 1,3,4 

q. 4 1 Bullock casting off 

the yoke 

2. A mouse failing into 
the trijp 

3, A woman suffering 
the pangs of childbirth. 

q. 1 3 

q. 2 1,2,4 

q. 3 2 
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Q. Which Indian Institute has 
taken up test-tube baby project? 

Ans. The Institute for Research 
in Reproduction (IRR), Bombay under 
the Indian Council of Medical Research 
(tCMR). 

Q. Scientists of which Indian 
Laboratory have identified for the 
first time the presence of electric 
fields in Jupiter's ionosphere stronger 
than those of earth ? 

Ans. National Physical Labora¬ 
tory, New Delhi. 

Q. Who has recently taken over 
as Deputy Election Commissioner of 
India ? 

Ans. 6.K. Singh. 

Q. Which country has recently 
held a referendum to extend the 
present term of its Parliament for a 
further period of six months beginning 
from August 1983? 

Ans. Sri Lanka. 

Q. Who is the President of Sri 
Lanka ? To which political party does 
he belong? 

Ans. Julius Richard Jayewar- 
dene; United National Party 

Q. Name the Indian satirist who 
has been awarded the 1982 Sahitya 
Akademi Award for his satirical work 
Viklang Sharaddha Ka Duar in Hindi. 

Ans. Hari Shankar Parsai. 

Q. Name the Indo-Anglian 
novelist who has been awarded the 
1982 Sahitya Akademi Award for his 
novel in English The Last Labrynth. 

Ans. Arun Joshi. 

Q. Name the Malayalam short 
story writer who has been awarded 
the 1982 Sahitya Akademi Award for 
his short stories PayyankathakaL 

Ans. V.K. Narayanan Kutty. 



Q. Who is President of the 
Sahitya Akademi ? 

Ans. Prof Uma Shankar Joshi 

Q. Where is the seventh non- 
aligned summit conference to be 
held? 

Ans. The seventh non-aligned 
Summit conference is to be held in 
New Delhi in March 1983. 

(It was originally planned to be 
held in September 1981 m Baghdad 
but was moved because of the ongoing 
war between Iraq and Iran.} 

Q. Which great Indian epic has 
been translated into Persian for the 
second time after over three cen¬ 
turies 1 Name the persons who have 
done it 

Ans. Mahabharata, Dr Syed 
Mohd Reza Jalali Name of Iran and 
Dr./N.S. Shukla. 

(The Persian translation of Maha¬ 
bharata was done earlier 340 years 
ago by Mir Ghiasuddin AH Qazvini, 
also known as Naqib Khan.) 

a Which country has developed 
"Pershing missiles" ? 

Ans. U.S.A. 

Q. Where is White Sands Missile 
Range? 

Ans. New Mexico (U.S.A.). 

Q. Who is Lech Walesa ? 

Ans. He is leader of the banned 
"Solidarity" Trade Union of Poland 
He was recently set free after 11 
months of detention 

Q. Name the Hindi writer and 
poet who won the 1982 Sanskriti 
Award. 

Ans. Vinod Bhardwaj. 

Q. For what purpose India and 
Pakistan agreed on December 24 last 
at the end of official-ievei talks, to set 


up a joint commission? Who if^Nad 
the agreement from Sach side 7 

Ans. To promote economic and 
scientific co-operation and help streng¬ 
then "good-neighbourly" relations. 

(The agreement wU! be in force 
for five years and will be automatically 
renewed for further S-year period.) 

It was initialled by the two foreign 
secretaries, Mr M. Rasgotra (India) 
and Mr Niaz A. Naik (Pakistan).. 

Q. As a result of agreement 
between India and Pakistan on exchan¬ 
ge of civil prisoners who have complet¬ 
ed their terms of sentence, how many 
Indians in Pakistan jails would be re¬ 
leased 7 

Ans. 232 Indians in Pakistani 
jails would be released in exchange 
for 25 Pakistanis detained in India, 

Q. Name the French poet, one 
of the foremost of the century and a 
leading member of the communist 
party, who died on December 24 at 
the age of 85 ? 

Ans. Louis Aragon. 

Q. Who has won the 1981 
Ghalib Award for Urdu poetry? 

Ans. Ghulam Rabbani Taban. 

Q. Which year has been declared 
by the U.N.O. as the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless? 

Ans. 1987. 

(The decision was taken by the 
U.N. General Assembly in December 
1982, which stemmed from a proposal 
made by the Prime Minister of Sri 
Lanka to the 35th session of the 
General Assembly on September 29. 
1980.) 

Q. Where is Baadber? What 
is its importance and why was it in 
the news recently^ 

Ans. It is a place near Peshawar 
in Pakistan where the U S.A. had set 
up an electronic surveillance facility 
in the fifties and sixties. The place is 
likely to be selected again by the 
U S.A. for the same purpose. 

Q. Which film has won the 
1982 New York Film Critics Circle 
Award for the best picture ? 

Ans. "Gandhi", Sir Richard 
Attenborough's epic movie about 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

(Ben Kingsley, who played the 
bt/e role in “Gandhi" was named best 
actor by the Critics Circle.) 

Q. What is the amount of the 
revised U.N. Budget adopted for the 
two years (1982-83 ?) 

Arts. It is just under $ 1,473 
million. 

(The U.$.A., the Soviet Union 
and Britain, concerned at mounting 
U.N. expenditure, were among those 
who voted against the budget adopted 
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by 117 votes to 14 with 12 absten¬ 
tions.) 

Q. According to the 1981 
Census, what is the number of totally 
blind persons in India ? 

Ans. 4,78,657. (Among the 
States, U.P. heads the list with 93,618 
totally blind population.) 

The 1981 Census report further 
says that there are 3,83,600 crippled 
people in the country and 2.76,691 
dumb. 

Q. Which place in India has 
been selected as the venue of the 
two-day retreat for the Heads of 
Commonwealth governments in No¬ 
vember, 1983? 

Ans. Goa. 

Q. Which Government Under¬ 
taking IS the largest owner of valuable 
land in India ? 

Ans. Indian Railways. 

(In many towns in India, large 
chunks of unutilised land along the 
rail tracks are owned by the 
railways.) 

Q. Why was Sheikh Abdullah's 
government in Kashmir dismissed in 
1953 according to Dr Karan Singh, 
former Union Minister? 

Ans. Dr Karan Singh recently 
said that Sheikh Abdullah's govern¬ 
ment was dismissed in 1953 because 
he was working on the idea of some 
sort of independent status for Kashmir. 

Q. What is the quantum of 
amount voted by the U N. General 
Assembly in December last for financ¬ 
ing system for science and technology 
for developing countries during 1983- 
85? 

Ans. $ 600 million. (The new 
funding system, which is supported 
by India, is aimed at boosting Third 
World countries' development efforts 
through greater reliance on scientific 
and technological advances. The new 
system is intended to assist govern¬ 
ments' efforts in important fields like 
alternative energy sources, agriculture 
and health care.) 

Q. For what reasons, the U.S.A. 
rejected Soviet proposal on Nuclear 
Arms Control ? 

Ans. The U.S.A thought that it 
would leave the U.S.S.R with 260 
SS-20 medium range nuclear missiles 
in Europe while denying them (U.S.A.) 
the means to deter that threat. 

Q. The U.N. General Assembly 
suspended its 37th session on Decem¬ 
ber 22 last after adopting and tackling 
its longest agenda yet. What was 
the number of items tackled and 
adopted ? 

Ans. 142 items, against the 
previous record of 138 set in 1981. 


Q. Who was the President of 
the 37th annual session of the'U.N. 
General Assembly ? 

Ans. Imre Hollai of Hungary. 

Q. What were the most impor¬ 
tant resolutions adopted by the 37th 
session of the U.N. General 
Assembly? 

Ans. The U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly, during 1982, adopted resolutions 
against "foreign troops" in Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan, Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon and its continued occupation 
of Arab territories, the massacre of 
Palestinian refugees in Beirut, South 
Africa's race segregation system and 
a $ 1.3 billion International Monetary 
Fund loan to South Africa 

Resolutions were approved favour¬ 
ing Palestinian Statehood, endorsing 
both diplomacy and armed struggle 
to free Namibia from South Africa 
and declaring null and void Israel's 
annexation of Arab East Jerusalem 
and the Syrian Golan Heights 

Q. On which date, the 60th 
anniversarv of the founding of U.S.S.R. 
was celebrated? 

Ans. December 22, 1982. 

Q. The use of which of the six 
U.N official languages has been 
formally agreed upon by the Security 
Council in its debates along with 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish ? 

Ans Arabic 

Q. Who won a gold medal in 
the individual golf event in the Asian 
Games? 

Ans. Lakshman Singh (India). 

Q. Which of the military acade¬ 
mies in India celebrated its golden 
jubilee on December 10, 1982 ? 

Ans. Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun 

Q. How many crores of rupees 
have been spent on the IX Asian 
Games? 

Ans. Rs 21 crore as stated by 
the Union Finance Minister, Mr Pranab 
Mukherjea, on November 22. 

Q. How many gold, silver and 
bronze medals did India win in the IX 
Asian Games held in New Delhi from 
Nov 19 to December 4, 1982 ? 

Ans. India won 13 gold, 19 
silver and 25 bronze medals. 

Q. Which country won the maxi¬ 
mum number of gold medals in the IX 
Asian Games? How many gold 
medals were bagged by this country ? 

Ans. China, 61 gold medals. 

Q. Fill up the blanks; 

(a) India achieved the_position 

in the medals tally in the IX Asian 
Games. 

(b) Japan won_gold medals 

and achieved the_position in the )X 


Asian Games. 

(c) India drew a blank in the 9th 
Asian Games in cycling, basketball, 
handball, football, table tennis, volley¬ 
ball_and_ 

Ans. (a ) fifth; (6) 57; second; 
(c) archery; swimming. 

Q. How many countries of Asia 
participated in the 9th Asian Games 
and approximately how many sports¬ 
men and women took part in the 
Games? * 

Ans. 33; More than 4,500. 

Q. Name the Indian woman 

athlete who won two silver medals— 
one each in 800 m. and 1500 m. 
race in the 9th Asian Games. 

Ans. Geeta Zutshi. 

Q. Name the Indian woman 

athlete who won a silver medal each 
in 1CX) m. and 200 m. race in the 9th 
Asian Games 

Ans. P.T. Usha. 

Q. Name the Indian woman 

athlete who won a gold medal in 400 
metres hurdles in the 9th Asian 

Games. 

Ans. M.D Valsamma. 

Q. Name India's heavyweight 
boxer who won a gold medal in the 
9th Asian Games. 

Ans. Kaur Singh. 

Q. Name the South Korean girl 
who pierced world record in the 
women's 60-metre archery event in 
the 9th Asian Games. 

Ans. Kim Jin Ho Kor (score' 
334 points out of a maximum possible 
of 360 points. It was two points 
better than the world record held by 
Valentine Kovpan of the Soviet 
Union.) 

CL Who composed the music 
played at the venue of 9th Asian 
Games? 

Ans. Ravi Shankar. 

Q. Name the top scorer in the 
men's hockey in the 9th Asian 
Games. 

Ans. Zafar Iqbal (captain of the 
Indian hockey team), 13 goals. 

Q. Name the top scorer in the 
women's hockey in the 9th Asian 
Games. 

Ans. Rajbir Kaur (India)—16 
goals. 

Q. Name the fastest swimmer 
of the 9th Asian Games. 

Ans. Peng Siong (Singapore). 
She cleared 100 metres in 53 
seconds. 

Q. Name the sprint queen in 
swimming in the dth Asian Games. 

Ans. Kaori Yanase (Japan). 

Q. Name the captain or me 
Indian women's hockey team. 

Ans. Eliza Nelson. 
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For Candidates appearing in Bank Probationary 
Officers’/Bank Clerical Cadre Examinations/ 

M.B.A. & other Group Management Admission Tests 


Psychological 

Quiz 


The purpose of this feature is not merely to prepare 
candidates for various competitive examinations in which 
such type of questions are set but also to gradually help 
them to raise their mental faculties e.g., reasoning 
power, spada! ability, memory etc., so as to enable them 
to tackle ell sorts of questions set in competitive tests. 


REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


Of the following find the one that does not belong to 
the rest: 

1 [a) ZAB 

(b) YCD 
|c) XEF 
id) OPD 
(e) WGH 

2. {a) AEIM 
{b) BFJN 

(c) UDKL 
(</) CGKO 
(e) DHLP 

3. {a) TSRQ 
{b) NYTP 

(c) PONM 
{d) LKJI 
{e) HGFE 

4. (0) XWVU 
ib) LPTX 
{c) LKJI 

(d) IMQU 


(e) LORU 

(a) HLPTX 

(b) GKOSW 

(c) DGKMP 

(d) FJNRV 
(a) EIMQU 

In what vnay the following are alike (choose the best 

one) 

6 Mammals 

(a) They have four legs 

(A) They have a nervous system 

(c) They eat grass 

{d) Tney suckle their young ones 

(e) They have a brain 

7 Cardiologist Psychiatrist Gynaecologist 
(a) They are all professionals 

lb ) They are medical specialists 

(c) They examine patients 

(d) They charge fees 

(a) They have to deal with living organisms 

8 Indigenous. National, Native 
(a) They explain the same traits 
\b ) They are antonyms 

(c) They are famous English words 

(d) They are synonyms 

(a) They define the same thing 
9. Pigeons. Sparrows. Parrots 

(a) They are animals 

(b ) They live in houses 
ic) They lay eggs 

(d) They can be domesticated 

(e) They are birds 
10. Pipette. Burette, Flask 
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(a) They are laboratory equipment 
(d) They are made of glass 
(c) They are measuring apparatus 
(rf) They are the tools of a scientist 
(ej They are easily breakable 
Wr/te the numbers of the two words in each of the 
following which have the same relationship as Horse and 
Stable. 

11. (1) Parrot (2) Sheep (3) Cage (4) Camel (5} 
Gate 

12, (1) Court (2) Prisoner (3) Judge (4) Jail (5) 
House 

13 (1) Water (2) Kettle (3) Tank (4) Bridge (5) 
Shore 

14 (1) Tiger (2) Dog (3) Lion (4) Kennel (5) Hut 

15 (1) Cattle (2) Deer (3) Box (4) Jackal (5) Lair 

16. Supply the missing figures. 

(/) 10, 8, 5, 9, 7, 4, 8, 6, 3_ 

(//) 20, 15, 11, 8, 6. 5, 6, 8, 11_ 

(///) 32, 16, 48, 12, 60_ 

(/V) 60, 12, 3, 1, .., „ 

(V) 2, 10, 40. 120, 240_ 

17, One of the figures in the following series is out 
of step with others Spot out the odd figure in each of 
the series. 

(/) 7, 14, 21, 28, 33, 35. 42 
(//) 2, 4. 8, 9, 16, 32 
{Hi) 41, 43, 45, 47, 53, 57 
(rV) 3, 9, 13. 27. 81 
(V) 5. 10, 25. 125, 625 

18, Which of the following figuies is closest to 
5020? 

(/) 5.010 
{II) 5.110 
{III) 5 019 
{IV) 5 021 
{v) b 120 

19, Which one of the following is the largest? 

(/) - 9 X - 8 

(//) -7 X 5 
(///) -7 X - 8 
{iv) 6 X 12 
{V) - 11 > -10 

20 A boy goes to a tank with one 2 kg vessel and 
one 5 kg vessel How can ne teke out 11 kg of water 
from the tank ? 


READING RECALL 


Read the following passages and answer the questions 
at the end of each on the basis of what is stated or 
implied in the passage Choose the best answer to each 
question. 

21. If ruderal vegetation indicates age and organic 
content of the habitat, cultivated plants give evidence of 
the quality of ambient air. Fine dust deposited on leaves 
of roadside trees provides a clue to the type of human 
activity in the vicinity Vehicular traffic raises dust from 
roads that gets deposited on the foliage. Heavier the 
traffic, higher is the amount of dust deposited Heavy 
vehicles like lorries in the dockyard area cause deposition 
of higher, heavier, and oily deposits on plants. It was 
observed ih one study that autoexhausts combined with 
salt-sprays from the sea. proved more injurious to plants 
than either of the components would individually do. 


(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is: 

(/) Ruderal Vegetation 
(//) Quality of Ambient Air 
(i//) Oily Deposits 
j/v) Plants and Quality of Air 
(v) Autoexhausts 

{b) Ruderal Vegetation indicates about 
(/) the growth of plants 
(//) condition of plants 
(///) the age and the natural home of plants 
(/V) the climate of the area 
(v) the population 

(c) One- could come to know from cultivated 
plants 

(.') about the quality of flora and fauna 
(«) about the surrounding atmosphere 
(///) about the surrounding social life 
(/v) about the transport system 
(v) about human activities in general 

(o') Heavy traffic results in 

{/) extreme danger to human beings 
{n) death of small animals 
(/«) dangei <or visitors 
(/v) injury to plant life 
(v) pollution of the drinking water 
(e) Exhausts from vehicles combine with 
(/) dust in the air 
(//) germs in the atmosphere 
{m) salts from sea-water showers 
(/v) metals lyiny in me open 
(v) gases coming out from plants 
22 The idea of die university as an effective instrument 
of social reform has been dangerously exaggerated 
Perhaps the success of scientists in conquering time and 
space has led social sciemists and humanists (and even 
academic admimstratorsi) to the false conclusion that 
they could with equal effect direct the development of 
man and society It may be that the public has, 
therefore, been led to expectations for social salvation 
that have not been and cannot be fulfilled The universities 
that house and advertise these promises have consequently 
been indicted for non-performance Disillusion and 
disruption have followed, and the university is today in 
grave danger 

(o) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is 

{/) Social Reform 

(/V) Conquering of Time And Space 
(Hi) Directing Development of Society 

(iv) Failure of Universities 

(v) Univeisity As An Agent For Social Reform 

{b ) It IS overestimated that the Universities will 

(/) be able to conquer time 
(«) be able to direct the development of society 
(///) be able to help man to solve hi.s problems 
(/v'l be able to control the behaviour of scientLsts 
(v) be aole to bring about radical changes 

(c) The universities have been accused of. 

(/) not acting intelligently 

(/>') failure to guide social change 
(//>) not performing their duties well 
(/V) not being able to perform 
(v) not looking to their interests 

(d) Universities to-day are in danger of. 
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(/) being destroyed 

{//) failure 

(Hi) being dissolved 

{/V) being defeated in their aim 

(v) being fragmented 

(e) Social scientists have been led to make such 
statements because: 

(/) of the progress of physical scientists 
(ii) of man's development 
(///) of evolution of man 

{/v) the scientists have been able to conquer 
space and time 
(v) of changing times 

SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 

In the following statements, a situation is explained 
in a few sentences, followed by a conclusion You have 
to say whether. 

(a) conclusion necessarily follows from the state¬ 
ments 

(A) Conclusion is only a long-drawn one 

(c) Conclusion definitely does not follow from 
the statements 

(d) Conclusion drawn is doubtful 

Note: Your answer should be only in the light of state¬ 
ments given 
Statements 

23 1 All bovs in the hostel get up at 5 A M 
2 Hamid is a boy. 

Conclusion Therefore Hamid gets up at 5 A M 
Statements ■ 

24 1 All offices are closed on Saturday 

2 Renu is an assistant m an office 

3 It IS a Saturday to-day 

Conclusion: Therefore Renu .will not go to office 
today 

Statements 

25 1. The sum of the angles of a triangle is 180 

degrees 

2 A B C IS a right angled triangle with right 
angle at point A 

Conclusion Angle B is of 45 degrees 
Statements 

26. 1 School children of this school reach there 

at 10 AM 

2 There are four schools m this locality 

3 Gita IS a school-child 

Conclusion: Therefore Gita reaches her school at 10 
A M 

Statements 

27 1. Mangoes are generally sweet 

2 Oranges are generally sour. 

3. Mangoes are always sweeter than oranges 
Conclusion • So the mangoes of my garden are sweet. 

At the end of each of the following paragraphs some 
conclusions have bean drawn On the basis of the study 
of the paragraph, the candidates have to mark the 
answers as under: 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true 

C. Can't say 

D. Probabfy false 


E. Definitely false 

28. There seems to be no end to the application of 
knowledge accruing from space technology. In many 
cases only imagination and a willingness to innovate are 
required to gain more practical dividends. For example, 
an experimental shock absorber for the couch in the 
Apollo spacecraft has been tested by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for guard rails on high-ways Results 
show that the shock absorber reduces a 60 mph collision 
to the equivalent of a 5 mph impact. Ford Motor 
Company has undertaken a program to test the device in 
a special automobile bumper that would permit collisions 
at 5 mph with no damage to the car. The economic 
consequences to the owner are obvious when considering 
the announcement by ail the State Insurance Companies 
that premiums would be reduced by 20 per cent on all 
cars so equipped 

1. Space technology has many useful applications 
in everyday life 

A B C D E 

2 Space technology can be employed to improve 
our teaching methods 

A B C D E 

3 Space technology may provide lot of energy 
for everyday use 

A B C D E 

4 Ford Motor Company has used Space Tech¬ 
nology for running its cars much faster. 

ABODE 

5 All State Insurance Comparves have exempted 
cars from insurance if they used Space Technology 

ABODE 

29. Although much remains to be discovered about 
the natural prophetic powers of the mind, we know 
enough to be able to improve this valuable faculty. Since 
we use our gift of prophecy anyway, in the natural 
course of getting through our days, an effort to develop 
It into a deliberate process is a productive way of acting 
smarter 

1 Enough has been discov'ered about natural 
prophetic powers 

A B C D F 

2 Nothing is left to he discovered about natural 
prophetic powers 

A B C D E 

3 It has been proved that our gift of prophecy 
can be developed 

ABODE 

4 Natural prophetic poweis of the mind can 
hardly be improved. 

ABODE 

5. Our prophecies always come out to be true 

ABODE 

QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


30. Which is the greatest in each of the following 
rows 

(a) (/) 1/30 («■) 03 (hi) .02 

(b) {/) 5.30 (//) 5-1/3 (i/i) 5-2/5 

(c) (/•} (.09 - .02)2 («) .09 - .02 X 2 (Hi) 

2 X .09 - .02 
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(d) (/) 5(2/5-1/5) (/>■) 5X2/5-1/5 (/>/) 
5X4-2 

(8) (/) X^/X^ (//) X®/x2 {///) x’°/x® 

31. Height of a boy is 5 ft. 5 inches If his height 
increases by 1 per cent per month, what will be his 
approximate height after three months? 

(a) 5 ft 5.4 inches 

(A) 5 ft 5 2 inches 

(c) 5 ft 5.6 inches 

(d) 5 ft 5.1 inches 

(e) 5 ft 5 3 inches 

32. A rectangular field 300 feet long is thrice as 
long as it is wide What is the number of feet needed to 
enclose the field ? 

(a) 700 

(A) 600 

(c) 800 

(d) 750 

(e) 650 

33. In a mixture of 35 litres, the ratio of milk and 
water is 4 1. Another 7 litres of water is added to the 
mixture. The ratio of milk and water in the resultant 
mixture will be 

(8) 3 1 
(d) 2 1 


(c) 5 -2 

(d) 7:2 

34. A bicycle is sold at 20% profit. If it had been 
sold at 20% less, the selling price would have been 
Rs 100. The cost price is: 

(e) Rs 150 

(d) Rs200 

(c) Rs 250 

(d) Rs300 

State whether the following statements are: 

(а ) true • 

(б) partially true 

(c) false 

35 A square is a quadrilateral which has all its 
sides equal 

36 If the sides of a rectilinear figure are produced 
in order, then all the exterior angles so formed are 
together equal to four right angles 

37 The angle at the centre of a circle is double of 
an angle at any point on the circumference. 

38 Orthocentre is the point of concurrence of 
angles drawn to the sides of a triangle from their mid 
points 

39 One circle can cut another at three points 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


40 Given below are two sets of figures viz.. 
Problem figures A, B, C & D and Answer figures marked 
1. 2, 3, 4 & 5. Find out which one of the Answer 
figures fits in place of Question Mark (7) in the Problem 
figures. 


Problem Figures Answer Figures 

ABODE 12345 
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ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 

1 The first letter is taken from the last of alphabet and 
the rest from the first in continuation, but (</) does 
not fulfil this condition and hence is the answer 

2 If we arrange the alphabet as under 

A B C D 

E F G H 

I J K L 

M N O P 

Q R S T 

U V W X 

Y Z 

and take the top four lines, all form the columns but 

(c) does not and hence is the answer 

3 Starting from the fifth line from top of the arranged 
alphabet and in reverse order i.e., from right to left 
we get all, except (b ). Hence (b ) is the answer 

4 Taking the square constituted by 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th lines and taking the outer sides of this square, 
we get all except (e)i Hence (e) is the answer. 

5 Take the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th lines. The 
columns from right to left are given but (c) is an 
exception Hence (c) is the answer 

6 (d) is the answer, because this one alone is dis¬ 
tinctive quality of mammals. 

7. (6) is the answer because all are medical specialists 

8 (d) 

9. (e) 

10. (e) 

11. Parrot and Cage because just as horse is kept in the 
stable, parrot is kept in the cage. So 1 and 3 is the 
answer. 

12. Prisoner is kept in the jail, so 2 and 4 is the answer. 

13 Water is contained in the kettle. So 1 and 2 is the 

answer. 

14. Dog is kept in the kennel. So 2 and 4 is the 
answer. 

15. Cattle are kept in the lair. So 1 and 5 is the 
answer. 

16. {i) The figures are decreasing by 2. 3, and then in¬ 
creasing by 4. The process is repeated. So the 
answer is (7 and 5). 


{//) The figures are decreasing by 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 
and then increasing by 1,2, 3, 4, and 5. So the 
answer is (15, 20). 

(Hi) The figure is divided by 2, then multiplied by 3, 
then divided by 4, and then multiplied by 5. The 
figure would now be divided by 6 and then multi¬ 
plied by 7 So we shall get (10 and 70) as the 
answer. 

(/V) The first figure is divided by 5, then divided by 
4, then divided by 3, and next by 2 and then by 
1 So we shall get (1/2, 1 /2) as the answer. 

(v) Starting from 2, we multiply by 5, then by 4, 
then by 3, then by 2, then by 1 and then by 0. So 
the answer will be (240, 0). 

17 (/) The figure 7 is progressively being multiplied by 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Figure 33 is out of place and hence 
IS the answer 

(«) Power of 2 is going up by 1. Figure 9 is out of 
place and hence is the answer 
(Hi) 41 to 57 are prime numbers. 45 is out of 
place and hence is the answer. 

(/V) Starting from 3, the figure is being multiplied 
by 3 progressively. Figure 13 is out of place and 
hence is the answer. 

(v) Figure 5 is being multiplied by 5 over and over 
again. Figure 10 is out of place and hence is the 
answer. 

18. (///) and (/V) 

19 (V) 

20. Let him take out water thrice from the tank with 6 
kg vessel This gives 15 kg water. Then he takes 
out 4 kg water out of this with 2 kg vessel by dip¬ 
ping It twice. 

21 (a) (/V) 

(b) (Hi) 

(c) (H) 

(d) (iv) 

(e) (Hi) 

22. (a) (V) 

(b) (ii) 

(c) (w) 

(d) (iH) 

(a) (iv) 
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23. (c) Because nowhere it is said that Hamid is a 
hostler 

24. (a) because Renu is an assistant in the office and 
all offices are closed on Saturdays. 

25. (d) Angle B can only be 45° if angle C is of 45°. 
So the conclusion drawn is doubtful. 

26 (c) It is not clear from the statements whether 

Gita belongs to that particular school So the con¬ 
clusion does not follow from the given statements 
27. (c) The conclusion does not at all follow from the 

statements. 

28 1 A 

2 E, because such a statement has never been 
made in the paragraph 

3 Such a conclusion is not definite There is no 
such a hint in the paragraph. Hence the ans¬ 
wer IS (C) 

4, It IS D. because may be it is false 
5 It is definitely false Hence the answer is E. 

29. 1. this IS explicitly said in the paragraph. Hence 

the answer is A 

2 This IS neither said in the paragraph nor such 
conclusion is possible Hence the answer is 
E 

3 It has not beensaid so in definite terms. Hence 
the answer is B. 

4. Nowhere such a statement has been made 
Hence the answer is D because the chances of 
this statement being wrong are greater 
5 This IS an exaggerated statement So it is 
definitely false. Hence the answer is E. 

30 (a) (/) 

(b) («/■) 

(c) (w) 

(d) (//), (///) 

(e) (/). (/'/) 

31 (b) 

32 <c) 

33 {b) Milk in the mixture ~ 35X4/5 =28 

Water in the mixture = 35X 1 '5 = 7 
In the new mixture, milk = 28, water =-14 
Ratio = 2 1 

34. (c) Let CP. = 100, then I SP.= 120 a.nd II 

S.P =80 

Difference in 2 Selling Prices = 40 
C P. = 11/40X100--250 

35. (6) A square is a quad, which has all its sides 

equal and each angle is a right angle. 

36 (s) 

37 (c) The angle subtended at the centre of a circle by 

an arc is double of an angle subtended by it at 
the circumference. 

38. (c) Orthocentre is the point of concurrence of 

the angles drawn to the sides of a triangle 
from its vertices 

39. (c; One circle can cut another at the most at two 

points. 

40. The problem figures in each row show some 
progression from 1 to 4 You have to discover 
that progression by studying these four figures. 
Then you have to select one from the five answer 
figures which continues the progression at the 
fifth place in problem figures, indicated by a 
question mark (?). 

Let us take each row one by one. 


I In the first row is a cuboid. One dot in the 
first figure is in one of the top corners. It 
moves clockwise along one side of the cuboid, 
in the second figure. In the third figure it 
moves down along one of the sides of the 
cuboid. In the fourth it continues movement 
clockwise along the lower side. Naturally 
the dot will move up now and so (2) will be 
the answer. 

II Here there is a hollow three dimensional 
figure constituted of four equilajeral triangles. 
A cross (X) IS moving along its sides in an 
anti-clockwise fashion from corner to corner 
of the base triangle, then it goes to the 
vertex, comes to the base triangle via three 
sides taken in order. So m the fifth position 
will come the figure (1) of the answer-figure 

III. Here a line having a cross and a dot at its 
ends is moving through 180° from one 
figure to the other. So in the fifth place we 
will have figure (3) from the answer figures 

IV. Here two dashes and a small ring are 
moving round a circle The ring moves 
anti-clockwise half the circle at a time and 
the dashes move clockwise quarter of the 
circle. Also the ring oscillates left and 
right after every consecutive position Thus 
the fifth figure will be (5) of the answer 
figures 

V Here there is a sphere rotating anti-clock 
wise The sphere has four spindles of different 
types fixed to the horizontal circumference 
of the sphere. Thus the fifth figure will be 
the fourth of the answer figures 

VI. Here the sphere is moving vertically inward 
The four different spindles are also fixed on 
the vertical circumference Thus in the fifth 
position, will be number (3) of the answer 
figures. 

VII There is a cylinder. At the edge of it is fixed 
a structure made of two different spindles at 
right angles. The cyclinder rotates anti¬ 
clockwise a quarter of a circle at a time and 
the structure with spindles moves at an 
angle of 180° from top to bottom and 
inward. Position (5) will be occupied by 
number (2) in the answer figures 

Vlll. There is a cuboid At the corner of it is a 
structure with two different spindles at right 
angles The structure moves from one top 
corner to the next in anti-clockwise direc¬ 
tion. Also the structure moves at an angle 
of 180° from one figure to the next. Thus 
5 will be the answer. 

IX There is a cylinder. At the top of it opposite 
to each other are two structures Each 
structure has a spindle with two different 
things at the ends. From one figure to the 
next the two spindles move at an angle of 
180°. Thus the answer will be number (2) 
from the answer figures. 

X. Again there is a cylinder,4iavjng four structures 
with different spindles. The cylinder rotates 
anti-clockwise half a circle at a time, while 
the spindles on one side move through an 
angle of 180° alternately. Like this (3) 
will be the answer figure. 
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Before the Interview BoanI 


A Sound Boat 
Bogged Down 


Mr Swaraj Tattvadarshiis a taU. healthy arid handsome youngman of 24, 
fair of complexion and sharp of features. There is an intellectual air about 
hnn which is reflected as much in the sobriety of his dress as in his searching 
looks. As he enters the Board-room he wishes a good-morning to the 
members. The chairman backons him to one of die chairs. Mr Tattvadarshi, 
quietly and sedately occupies the middle chair which faces the Chairman. The 
whole thing is done so naturally and effortlessly that the members nod 
approvingly. 


CHAIRMAN; Mr Swaraj Tattva¬ 
darshi from Patna ? 

CANDIDATE: Yes, Sir. 

CHAIRMAN: Tattvadarshi is 
your sub-caste, Mr Swaraj 7 

CANDIDATE As good as that. 

CHAIRMAN: I do not under¬ 
stand. 

CANDIDATE; Sir, my grand¬ 
father was a poet. He took on this 
appellation as his pen-name Since 
then it has stuck to our family 

CHAIRMAN: I see. Probably 
that is how these sub-castes have 
proliferated. 

A MEMBER; The appellation, 
as Mr Swaraj has called it sounds so 
well. What does it mean ? 

CANDIDATE: It means the per- 
ceiver of truth. 

MEMBER: Very tall claim in¬ 
deed. 

(Laughter) 

CANDIDATE: I wish I were to 
live up to it. 

ANOTHER MEMBER; You may 
take us to be Tattvakankshis. the 
seekers of Truth. 

(Loud laughter) 

CANDIDATE Seek and thou 
shalt find. 

(Laughter) 

MEMBER; Mr Tattvadarshi, you 
offered Shakespeare as an author for 
your graduation. Which play of 
Shakespeare have you liked most? 

CANDIDATE: Hamlet. Sir. 


MEMBER. How do you account 
for Hamlet's sufferings? 

CANDIDATE: They are caused 
hy Hamlet's own indecisiveness. He 
is always haunted by what he calls To 
be or not to be, that is the question. 
His is a case of split-personality to use 
a modern slang 

MEMBER; Many great men 
have had this weakness of schizo¬ 
phrenia. Nehru had it but he achieved 
a great deal. 

CANDIDATE Sir, Nehru had a 
large canvas and a big sweep He 
achieved much but he left many 
things at a loose end. In the play 
under reference Shakespeare assigns 
Hamlet only one job, avenging the 
death of his father, and Hamlet, 
psychologically, is unequal to this 
terrible task. 

MEMBER: That is quite an 
intelligent interpretation. But are we 
not putting into Hamlet sentiments 
which are quite modern? Shakes¬ 
peare could never have thought of 
them. 

CANDIDATE: The greatness of 
a work of art lies in its permanent 
validity. Hamlet was not written only 
for Elizabethan audiences. It was 
written for us as well as for generations 
who come after us. 

MEMBER; Great things have 
been said about Shakespeare. Others 
abide our question; 'thou art free'. 
But at the same time we are told that 
he was not properly educated. He 
had been withdrawn from school. 
Carlyle describes him as ‘the Peasant 


from Stratford'. Can you reconcile 
the two viewpoints? 

CANDIDATE: Sir, he was not 
that illiterate as he has bran made out 
to be. He had had his education at 
the best Grammar School of the 
time. That combined with his sensitive 
and inquiring mind made him as 
some have called him 'naturally learn¬ 
ed'. His plays give us ample proof 
that he was conversant with the best 
thought of his day. 

CHAIRMAN; Mr Tattvadarshi, 
we are pleased with your intellectual 
av,/areness. Let us turn to Indian 
History which we take it you must 
have studied with care and percep¬ 
tion. Which period of Indian History 
do you love most? 

CANDIDATE: I feel particularly 
happy with the Maurya period, 
Chandragupta and Ashoka. 

CHAIRMAN What is it that 
appeals to you most in this period ? 

CANDIDATE. In the first place 
it was the time of benevolent monarchs. 
ideals of Kingship had undergone a 


I would advocate a strong 
man’s rirte; democracy has pro¬ 
duced wily robots and morons or at 
best parasites and leeches. These 
must be thrown overboard. The 
strong man must of necessity 
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change. A king was considered to 
be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities. The 
people were an important element of 
the state. They were looked upon 
as children for whose welfare the 
head of the state was responsible and 
to whom he owed a debt which could 
only be discharged by good govern¬ 
ment. 

CHAIRMAN: That is ail very 
well, Mr Tattvadarshi. But it appears 
your lovd for the period makes you 
forget the blind spots there. 

CANDIDATE; Love is always 
blind. Sir. 

(Laughter) 

A MEMBER: Quite a few his¬ 
torians look upon AkbaKs reign as 
the golden period of Indian history. 
What have you to say? 

CANDIDATE; I venture to differ. 
The British historians had their own 
reasons to play up Akbar, but to my 
mind, a deliberate attempt has been 
made after our Independence to 
overplay Akbar’s role in the name of 
national integration. I concede that 
Akbar initiated a few reforms but 
their objective was the furtherance of 
his policy of buying peace and extend¬ 
ing his domain than for developing a 
homogeneous, secular Indian polity. 
He remained a foreigner, keen on 
gathering wealth and wielding povyer. 
He married Rajput princesses but 
never gave his daughter or female 
relatives to any Indian in marriage. All 
that I can say about him is that he 
was diplomatic enough to slow down 
the process of Islamisation. 

CHAIRMAN: You hold views 
which are at variance with the com¬ 
monly accepted ones. The most 
tolerant monarch has been levelled 
down to the fanatical lot. 

A MEMBER: Mr Tattvadarshi. 
You are enamoured of the Maurya 
Period, and you have no good words 
for Akbar^s reign. Let us come down 
to recent history where the facts are 
indisputable and when there is a 
near-unanimity of views. 

CANDIDATE: Sir, I note the 
word near-unanimity. 

CHAIRMAN: So you have al¬ 
ready chosen your target. 

(Laughter) 

MEMBER: It is a common place 
of history that Gandhiji pitted his 
weapon of non-violence against the 
brute-force of British Empire and 
won independence for India, without 
almost firing a shot. Have you any 
comment to make on this? 

CHAIRMAN; We should get 


ready for fusillade. 

(Laughter) 

CANDIDATE: I am not an angry 
young man. Sir, but I want to see 
through. Normal eye-sight is abnor¬ 
mal because it is so rare. Now I 
have reasoned myself into the belief 
that Gandhi’s non-violence was a 
failure. The British quitted Indian 
shores for a variety of reasons. The 
formation of the I.N.A. was a pointer. 
The Naval Mutiny at Bombay gave 
them added fright. There were inter¬ 
national pressures. And then there 
was a realization that India had become 
a liability instead of an asset. The 
huge sterling balances were the price 
that England had to pay so as to 
preserve this dubious 'gem'. They 
decided to quit but before doing so 
took care to carve out an ulster for 
themselves in Pakistan. To say that 
Gandhiji won without firing a shot is a 
rhetorical mis-statement. A dis¬ 
membered India, with millions up¬ 
rooted, the holocaust on Kashmir-he 
must be a bold man who would call 
allthisthe victory of non-viotence. The 
other day I read in a magazine that 
Gandhi did not free India from Britishers 
but he actually purchased India from 
Britishers at the price of her limbs. 

MEMBER: That is a terrible 
reading of history. 

CANDIDATE; But true reading. 
Sir. Truth is very often terrible. 

ANOTHER MEMBER; Even if 
we accept the statement that freedom 
was purchased from the British, the 
deal was worthwhile. India could 
not have made the great strides in 
agriculture and industry w/ith the Briti¬ 
shers staying on. 

CANDIDATE; I am glad. Sir, 
that I have scored my point. I quite 
agree that India has made phenomenal 
progress in agriculture, industry, 
science and technology. We have 
the Green Revolution, White Revolution 
and all that. But the Real Revolution 
has yet to come. In per capita income 
we are almost at the bottom of the 
scale. The number of those living 
below the poverty line is double of 
what they were in 1947. It is tragedy 
full of terror and pity. 

CHAIRMAN: What remedy do 
you suggest? 

CANDIDATE: The situation is 
desperate. Desperate diseases de¬ 
mand desperate remedies. I would 
advocate a strong man's rule. Demo¬ 
cracy has produced only robots and 
morons or at best parasites and 
leeches. These must be thrown over¬ 
board. The strong man must of 
necessity perform a major operation. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Tattvadarshi 


you will make a short work of our 
Constitution, our proud democracy, 
an apparatus which we have forged 
with so much care. However, could 
you tell us how to find the strong 
man? 

CANDIDATE: Election, Sir. The 
President with full powers, and not a 
rubber-stamp. 

CHAIRMAN; You will require 
the voter to cast his vote and then go 
to sleep, or even commit suicide. 

CANDIDATE; I suggest it as a 
temporary measure. When the 
Augean stables have been cleaned 
and the country is once again on the 
rails we can restore democracy and 
start afresh. I am reminded of Kamal 
Pasha's dictum ‘I am a Dictator, so 
that after me there shall be no 
Dictator'. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Tattvadarshi, 
a dictator once in the saddle will 
always try to stay put. History has 
yet to produce a self-denying dictator 
like the one you have envisaged. Our 
democracy'may have a hundred faults 
but dictatorship will reveal itself as a 
whited sepulchre. 

A MEMBER: And then it is 
easier to deal with the devil we know 
than with the devil we don't know. 

CANDIDATE: If the choice lies 
between two devils, I have nothing to 
say. 

CHAIRMAN: Cool reason will 
enable you to see things better. 

A MEMBER: You will then be 
a true Tattvadarshi. 

CHAIRMAN: You can go now. 

CANDIDATE: Thank you. Sir. 

Comments 

The candidate makes a good 
initial impression with his unhurried 
end poised demeanour end the opening 
note is one of ease, even informality. 
The laughter that follows the candi¬ 
date's remark 'Seek and thou shalt 
find' is indicative of the rapport that 
has been established. Even the dis- 
cus^on on Shakespeare maintains 
this tenor. The rift, however, occurs 
when the candidate labours to give 
his own colouring to history. In this 
effort to be singular he seeks to 
topsy-turvy aU judgements. The chair¬ 
man comments on this attitude whan 
he says 'So you have already chosen 
your target'. . The half-baked and Ill- 
digested theories go on till we reach 
the moribund dxtrlne of Dictator¬ 
ship, The candidate is caught in his 
own net There is no escape from 
election which he has so furiously 
(Enounced. A sound boat has bogged 
down in the quagmire of anarchism. 
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Frank Diileiiw 


Sex Education 


This IS the third talk, m the series 
on 'Sex Education'. The first two 
articles dealt with sex hfe m plants 
and animals. From this article we 
start presenting the simple facts of 
sex Hfe in man. Starting with a 
simple narration of sex organs of 
female S male, we shall pass on to 
normal sex behaviour in man and its 
multifarious deviations, some of which 
become the cause of serious psycho¬ 
logical troubles. Such an information 
will go a long way in preventing the 
occurrence of such psychological 
troubles. 

Talk 3 

The third day again was a dia¬ 
logue. The children were anxious to 
know about the reproductive system 
m man. The father tried to explain 
the same to his sons m the following 
dialogue. — 

Ram. Pnpa' What are the 
various systems in the human body? 

Father There are many systems 
m the human body e g digestive 
system, nervous system etc 

Sham Papa' How does the 
tiuman race multiply? 

Father Just as the digestive 
system takes care of the digestion of 
the food, similarly the reproductive 
system propagates the race In order 
to understand this system thoroughly. 
It IS important to know the various 
organs of this system. 

Ram ■ Yes, please do tell us 
something about the various organs 
of the male and female 

Father We can divide the female 
reproductive organs into two parts— 
external and internal. The outer 
portion is called Vulva One part of 
Vulva is called Clitoris. Labium minor 
and labium major form the outer 
part The two labia major are folds 
of the skin and form the lateral bound¬ 
aries. 

There are two openings-;- Vaginal and 
Urethral. The labia minor are two 
small skin folds, which are located 



tlavilta 


between the labia major and extend 
from the clitoris obliquely downwards, 
laterally and backwards for about 4 
cm on each side of the opening of the 
vagina, between which and the labia 
major they end. The clitoris is an 
erect structure like the penis in the 
malt, but in female it is entirely 
separate from the urethra The 
vaginal opening is a slit below and 
behind the opening of the urethra 
This opening is capable of great 
distension during child birth and coitus 
The hymen is a thin fold of membrane 
situated at the opening of the vagina 
It may be totally absent, or may 
form a complete septum across the 
lower end of the vagina The urethral 
opening is above the vaginal opening. 
The vestibule has two elongated masses 
of erectile tissue, one on each side of 
the vaginal opening 

Sham: Is this urethral opening 
meant for passing out urine? 

Father: Yes, that is correct 

Ram: What is the distance 
between the vaginal opening and 
urethral opening? 

Father: These two openings are 
at a distance of about 1 '•k inches. It 
is through the vaginal opening that 
the penis of the male is inserted and it 
is through this ojjening that the female 
passes out its menstrual blood. 

Sham: What is uterus ? 

Father ■ The uterus is a hollow. 


thick-walled, muscular organ having 
urinary bladder in front and the rectum 
behind Below, it is connected with 
the vagina. 



Ram What is ovary ? 

Father. There are two ovaries 
situated on each side of uterus. They 
are of a greyish-pink colour. They 
produce ova or eggs. Each ovary is 
almond shaped and about 3 cm long, 
1 5 cm wide and about 1 cm thick 
and IS situated on each side of the 
uterus 

Sham: I feel shy in asking such 
questions, Papa' Ram is rather in¬ 
decent in talking over such matters 

Father- No. my son, there is 
nothing indecent about it If you do 
not get to know these things from 
me, you may be misled by some 
wrong fellows and this is very harm 
ful. Wrong knowledge in such mat¬ 
ters may sometimes make one fall a 
prey to many serious diseases. 

Sham That is all right. Papa I 
understand it now. We do want to 
know all about it 

Father. Yes, that is the right 
approach In fact before a boy and 
a girl get married they must be in 
possession of accurate knowledge of 
all aspect.s of married life. If this 
knowledge is imparted at the right 
time, I'lp married life would become a 
very h-tppy one Many of the couples, 
who go for divorce, or many of the 
couples who commit suicide or many 
of the couples who burn themselves 
because of unhappy married life, will 
be saved Besides many of the 
youngmen and youngwomen who 
suffer from impotency and frigidity 
respectively will be saved Also many 
of the young boys and girls who have 
a wrong attitude towards marriage 
because of unpleasant experiences in 
early life, will begin to have the right 
approach In fact what is right sex 
life, IS a very important topic which all 
must know it they want to make 
their lives happy So I do wish my 
children to know all about it 

Ram & Sham Yo.*= Papa 
We must have more such ni,'j|uguus 
in the days to come. 
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SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 

National Championships: in a 

gruelling final. Services retained the 
Tod Memorial Trophy by winning the 
National Basketball Championships 
by the closest margin of 66-65 against 
Rajasthan at Jamshedpur on January 
2 . 

Punjab women kept the Prince 
Besalat Jha Trophy for the fifth time 
in a row when they defeated Kerala 
by 64-46 in the final 

CRICKET 

India-Pakistan Test ; Rain and bad 
light which robbed 235 minutes of 
play on the first and third day, made 
It impossible to achieve a result in the 
first Test match between India and 
Pakistan, which ended in a draw at 
Lahore on December 15 

The match, however, was re¬ 
markable for some excellent batting 
performances. Bespectacled 35- year- 
old Zaheer Abbas defied India's pace 
and spin attack in Pakistan's first 
innings and rattled up 215 runs, with 
23 fours and two sixes Mohsin 
Khan played a sparkling innings of 
101 not out in the home country's 
second innings For India, Mohinder 
Amarnath scored a patient unbeaten 
109 while skipper Gavaskar missed 
his century by 17 runs He, however, 
reached another milestone in his 
illustrious career by completing 7,000 
runs in test cricket and thus took 
himself to the fifth position among 
top run- getters of the world 

Pakistan's master batsman Zaheer 
Abbas was voted as the "Man Of The 
Match" and received a cheque for Rs 
5,000. 

Scores 

Pakistan: 485 (Zaheer Abbas 
215, Mohsin Khan 94, D. Doshi, five 
for 91, Madan Lai, three for 101) 
and 135 for one (Mohsin Khan 101 
not out). 

Inde: 379 (Mohinder Amarnath 


109 notout S Gavaskar83, Sarfraz 
Nawaz, four for 63, Imran Khan, 
three for 68) 

Second Test : Pakistan crushed India 
by an innings and 86 runs in the 
second Test match which concluded 
at Karachi on December 27, with 
almost two days to spare The home 
team, who had never lost a Test at 
Karachi, thus established a lead of 1- 
0 in the six-Test series This was 
Pakistan's biggest-ever win over India, 
the previous best having been by an 
innings and 43 runs, 20 years ago, 
Pakistan's run-getting machine, 
Zaheer Abbas, helped his country 
amass a big total of 452 runs with an 
exhilarating innings of 186 The 
player responsible for India's humiliating 
defeat, however, was the Captain 
and pace bowler, Imran Khan. He 
returned his best-ever bowling figures 
of 

0 M R W 

20 1 4 60 8 

Maninder Singh earned a place 
in the record books by making his 
Test debut at the age of 17 years 193 
days The previous youngest player 
to achieve that distinction was Vijay 
Mehra at the age of 17 years 265 
days 

Scores 

India: 169 (Kapil Dev 73, Abdul 
Qadir, four for 67, Imran Khan, 
three for 19) and T97 (D. Vengsarkar 
79, Madan Lai 52 not out, Imran 
Khan, eight for 60) 

Pakistan. 452 (Zaheer Abbas 
186, Mudassar Nazar 119, Kapil 
Dev, five for 102). 

Third Test: Despite a heroic un¬ 
beaten innings of 127 runs by India's 
skipper Sunil Gavaskar, Pakistan won 
the third Test by an innings and 10 
wickets at Faislabad on January 
8. Pakistan thus established a lead 
of 2-0 in the six-Test series, the first 
at Lahore having been drawn. 


Sunil Gavaskar, who batted 
throughout the innings, completed 
his 26th test century and thus equalled 
the record of West Indian Garfield 
Sobers The " little master" now needs 
only three more to equal Sir Donald 
Bradman's record of 29 centuries 

Pakistan's skipper Imran Khan, 
who had a haul of 11 wickets for 182 
runs in both the innings besides 
scoring a century, got the " Man Of 
The Match" award • 

Scores 

India: 372 (S Patil 85, Imran 
Khaa SIX for 100 and 286 (S. Gavaskar 
127, M Amarnath 78, Imran Khan, 
five for 82, Sarfraz Nawaz four for 
79). 

Pakistan- 652 (Zaheer Abbas 
168, Javed Miandad 126, Imran Khan 
117, Sahm Malik 107, Kapil Dev, 
seven for 220) and 10 for no loss. 

Captains: S. Gavaskar (India), 
Imran Khan (Pakistan). 

Wills' Trophy: Outplaying their 
opponents in all departments of the 
low-scoring match, Bombay, the 
holders, retained the prestigious limited 
overs Wills' Cricket Trophy for the 
second year m succession when they 
defeated Delhi by 59 runs at Calcutta 
on January 1 

Scores 

Bombay 158 for 10 in 47 1 
overs 

Delhi 99, all out in 42 1 
overs 

Australia-England Test: Australia 
won the third cricket Test against 
England by eight wickets at Adelaide 
on December 15. Forced to follow- 
on, England scored 304 runs in their 
second innings Australia got the 
necessary runs for victory at a cost of 
two wickets. 

Scores 

Australia 438 and 83 for two 
\N\ckeXs, England 216 and 304 

Australia Retain Ashes : The fifth 
and final Test between Australia and 
England ended in a draw at Sydney 
on January 7 Australia thus regained 
the Ashes. England 2-1 down in the 
five- test series had to win the match 
to level the series and retain the 
Ashes, they had won in 1977, 

The " Man Of The Match" was 
Australia's vice-captain Kim Hughes 
who received $ 1,000 and a special 
Benson and Hedges Trophy. 

The " Man Of The Series" was 
Australia's fast bowler Geoff Lawson 
who took 31 wickets during the five 
Tests. 

At the end of the match, Greg 
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Chappell announced that he was 
stepping down from the captaincy of 
Australia. 

Scores 

Australia: 314 and 382, Eng¬ 
land: 237 and 314 for seven 

Captains: Greg Chappell (Aus¬ 
tralia), Bob Willis (England). 

India to tour West Indies: India 
will play five Tests^ three one-day 
internationals and six four-day territorial 
matches during their tour of the 
West Indies, commencing at Kingston 
on February 17, 1983 This was 
announced at Kingston on December 
9 by the West Indies Cricket Board of 
Control 

FOOTBALL 

D.C.M. Tournament; The glittering 
D C M Football Trophy went to South 
Korea for the second year in succession 
when Incheon University outplayed 
Calcutta's Mohammedan Sporting Club 
by 3-0 in the re-played final at New 
Delhi on January 3. The teams had 
drawn goalless in their first encounter 
Last year, the trophy was carried 
away by another Korean University, 
Mayong Dee 

Services Championship ; Central 
Command, ttie holders, and Southern 
Command were declared joint winners 
of the 34th Services Football Cham¬ 
pionship at Jalandhar on January 
2 Despite extra time, the final ended 
in a goalless draw 

GOLF 

Wills' Open Tournament- P Pil- 
linci, a British settled m India, won the 
Wills' Open Golf tournament at 
Bombay on December 12. With his 
289 strokes to complete the 18 hole 
course, he left behind two Asian 
Games’ gold and silver medallists, 
Lakshman Singh(304) and Rajiv Mohta 
(299) 

Wills' Masters Open Champion¬ 
ships: Rohtas Singh, India's top 
professional, performed a unique hat- 
trick by winning for the third conse¬ 
cutive year the Wills' Masters' Open 
Golf Tournament at New Delhi on 
January 7. He had claimed the title 
at Calcutta last year and at Bombay 
in 1981. 

Rohtas had a three-round aggro 
gate of 222 to finish clear five strokes 
ahead of Phil Pilling of Bombay 

Young and upcoming golfer Ajay 
Gupta finished with a card of 233 to 
win the best prize for an amateur. 

HOCKEY 

Esanda World Cup Tournament; 

"■■he 10-nation Esanda World Cup 


Hockey Tournament ended in a triumph 
for Australia at Melbourne on Decern 
ber 19 when they overpowered India 
in the final by 6-1 Netherlands 
claimed the bronze medal with an 
exciting 2-1 win over New Zealand 
West Germany staged a grand re 
covery to beat Pakistan, World cham 
pion& to the sixth place. 

The “ Player Of The Series" award 
went to Netherlands' highest scorer 
Roderick Bouman who had a tally of 
14 goals to his credit 

Australia, winning their first gold 
medal in any international tournament 
scored through Terry Walsh (4) and 
Craig Davies (2) India had their 
chances but they were a disjointed 
force against the powerful attack of 
the home team and even missed to 
capitalise two penalty strokes Their 
only goal came through Zafar Iqbal 

Teams 

Australia. G Reid, J lrvene(N 
Nobbs), C Davies, D Bell, T Smith 
(R Smith), T King D Francis, R, 
Charlesworth, T Walsh, P Haselburst 
and T Leece 

India R James, M Topno, 
Vineet Kumar, M Somaya, J Carvalho, 
hajinder Singh (Jr), Jalal-ud-din, M 
Gomes (M Fernandes), Jagdeep Singh 
IM. Shahid), Syed Ali and Zafar Iqbal 

Without detracting from the merit 
of Australia's win, India's overall 
performance was considered a " great 
recovery", particularly after their 1-7 
debacle against Pakistan in the Asian 
Games. India avenged their defeat 
by beating their traditional rivals 
Pakistan 2-1, and also claimed the 
scalps of such redoubtable teams as 
Netherlands (2-1) and New Zealand 
(3-2) on their way to the final 
Junior Nehru Tournament: Dis¬ 
playing excellent ball control and 
cohesion, B A V Inter-College of 
Meerut won the 11 th Junior Jawaharlal 
Nehru Hockey Tournament at New 
Delhi on December 31, defeating 
N I S. Rural by three goals to ml 
Scindia Gold Cup : A solitary goal 
in the second half, earned the Scindia 
Hockey Gold Cup for the Signals at 
Gwalior on December 30 In the 
final, they defeated A S C by the 
smallest margin. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Peninsular Trophy: India made a 
clean sweep of all the five titles in the 
Peninsular Trophy Table Tennis Tour¬ 
nament at Karachi on December 
14 With Pakistan not figuring in 
any other final, except the men's 
singles, the honours were shared by 
Indian players only 


Results 

Men's singles: V. Chandrasekhar 
beat Arif Nakhuda, 21-13, 21-16, 
21-17. 

Women's singles ■ Indu Puri beat 
Nandini Kulkarni, 19-21, 21-9, 21- 
19 

Men's doubles: Manjit Dua and 
Sanjay Ghorpade beat V. Chandra¬ 
sekhar and Kamlesh Mehta. 23-21, 
15-21, 24-22 

Women's doubles. Mona Lisa 
Barua and Lakshmi Karnath beat Indu 
Pun and Nandini Kulkarni, 21-12, 
21-16 

Mixed doubles. V. Chandra¬ 
sekhar and Nandini Kulkarni beat Sri 
Ram and Indu Pun, 21-12, 15-21, 
21-13 

Team Events India achieved a 
grand double when they clinched the 
men's and women's team events. In 
the finals, Indian men beat the Pakis¬ 
tanis 5-2, while Indian women out¬ 
played their opponents by 3-0. 

TENNIS 

National Championships ; Vasu- 
devan, a former junior title-holder, 
was in a devastating form when he 
won the men’s singles in the National 
Tennis Championships at Chandigarh 
on December 12 True to expecta¬ 
tions, Anil Peshawaria claimed the 
women's crown. 

Results 

Men's singles S Vasudevan 
beat Joykumar Royappa. 6-1, 6-1 

Women’s singles Anu Pesha¬ 
waria beatZenobia Irani, 3-6, 6-4, 6- 
1 

Men's doubles Nandan Bal and 
E Piperno beat S Vasudevan and 
Madan Sun, 6-3, 6-2 

Women s doubles. Anu Pesha¬ 
waria and Namrita Apparao beat 
Zenobia Irani and V Jerome, 4-6, 

7- 5, 6-1 

Veterans' singles K Mohinder 
Singh beat M. Swamy, 6-4, 7-5. 

VOLLEYBALL 

National Championships ; Haryana 
had to struggle hard when they won 
the 31 St National Volleyball Champion¬ 
ships at Bhopal on December 31 In 
the final of the men's section, they 
defeated Uttar Pradesh by 15-13, 

8- 15, 15- 9, 5-15. 15- 8. The match 
lasted 90 minutes 

After being two games down, 
Kerala staged a remarkable recovery 
in the women's section to beat Railways 
in the final by 12-15, 11-15, 15-10, 
15-10, 17-15 
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Current 

General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

IFFI : International Film Fes¬ 
tival of India. 

INSA: Indian National Science 
Academy 

AWARDS 

New York FHm Critics Award for 
"Gandhi" 

"Gandhi", Sir Richard Attenborough's 
epic movie about the Mahatma has 
won the 1982 New York Film Critics 
Circle award for best picture 

Ben Kingsley, who played the 
title role in " Gandhi" was named best 
actor 

MarvI Streep, who played a Polish 
woman haunted by the holocaust in 
"Sophie's Choice" was named best 
actress. 

Attenborough to share Martin 
Luther Prize 

British film producer director Sir Rich¬ 
ard Attenborough has been named as 
CO- winner of the 1983 Martin Luther 
King Jr non-violent peace prize for 
his film on the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Sanskrit! Awards for Hindi writers 

The Sanskriti awards for 1982 have 
been awarded to Madhup Nagpal 
(performing arts), Vmod Bhardwsj 
(creative writing). Chaitanya Kalbag 
(investigating reporting and humane 
stones) and Gurcharan Singh (fine 
arts). 

Sahitya Akademi Awards for 1982 

Well- known Hindi satirist Hari Shankar 
Parsai, Indo-Anglian novelist Arun 
Joshi and Malayalam short story writer 
V.K Narayanan Kutty are among the 
22 writers who have won the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards for 1982 

Parsai has been given the award 
for his satirical work " Viklang Shraddha 
Ka Daur". The novel which got Arun 
Joshi the award is" The Last Labrynth", 
while Kutty won the award for his 
short stories " Payyankathakal" 

The Sanskrit work selected for 


the honour is " Visvabhanu", an epic 
by P K Narayana Pillai. 

The awards relate to books first 
published in the past three years 
from January, 1979 to December, 
1981 

Aryabhata Medal for Prof Dhawan 

Prof Satish Dhawan, Chairman of the 
Space Commission and Secretary, 
Department of Space, is the recipient 
of the "Aryabhata" medal for 1983 

"Aryabhata" medal, one of the 
three general medals of the Indian 
National Science Academy, is awarded 
once in three years for outstanding 
contribution in any branch of science 
coming within the purview of the 
Academy. 

Prof Dhawan has been described 
as one of the most eminent aeronautical 
engineers in the country who has 
contributed greatly to the building 
department of aeronautical engineering 
at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. He was the institute's 
director for several years 

Prof Dhawan carried out pioneer¬ 
ing research in aero-dynamic and 
had been directing the space pro¬ 
gramme with distinction, the citation 
said 

J.P. Awards 

The newly formed Jayaprakash Vichar 
Manch announced on December 25 
last five awards in memory of Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan 

The awardSk carrying a cash prize 
of Rs 50,000 each, will be given for 
creative writing, investigative journaf 
ism, social leadership, social service 
and awakening of women. 

Amrik Singh gets Symons Award 
Dr Amrik Singh, a former Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjabi University, 
Patiala, has been awarded the 1982 
Symons Award instituted by the 
Association of Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versities London. 

The award has been given to Dr 
Amrik Singh for his contribution to 
the universities of the Commorv 
wealth. 


Asan Award for Cuban Poet 

The Asan world prize, instituted in 
memory of the late Kumaran Asan, 
one of the greatest poets of modern 
Malayalam literature has been awarded 
to the Cuban poet Nicolas Guillen. 
Israeli Literary Award for Applefeld 
The Israeli writer, Aharon Applefeld, 
whose haunting novels and stories 
about Jewish life before and after the 
Nazi holocaust have won international 
acclaim, has been nameckrecipient of 
the Israeli prize in Hebrew literature 

Mr Applefeld, 50, is known to 
English readers for his novels " Baden- 
heim 1939" and "The Age of 
Wonders" and his published 10 other 
novels and several short stories 

New Year's Honours by British 
Queen 

Queen Elizabeth bestowed New Year's 
honours on January 1, on the director 
of the Oscar-winning film "Chariots 
of Fire", key figures in the Falklands 
conflict and to Olympic decathlon 
champion Daley Thompson. 

Thompson (25) became the first 
man to simultaneously hold the Olym¬ 
pic, Commonwealth and European 
decathlon titles and also set a new 
world record of 8,743 points He 
was made a Member of the British 
Empire (M.B E.) 

David Puttnam, Director of the 
British film "Chariots of Fire", was 
made a Commander of the British 
Empire (C BE). 

Among others who were honour¬ 
ed, was Actor Michael Hordern (70) 
who played the title role in Shakes¬ 
peare's " King Lear" for the third time 
earlier this year He was knighted 

DAYS, YEARS, DECADES 
1987 declared Year of Shelter for 
Homeless 

The year 1987 has been declared by 
the United Nations as the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless. The 
decision, taken by the UN General 
Assembly stems from a proposal made 
by the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka to 
the 35th session of the General 
Assembly on September 29, 1980. 

The UN aim is to focus the 
attention of all member countries on 
a frequently neglected aspect of 
economic development growth which 
has too often been defined in terms 
of increases in the national product—an 
approach that has led to an excessive 
preoccupation with investment m indue 
try and agriculture 

EXPEDITIONS 

Indian Expeditiontsts reach Antarc¬ 
tica 

The 28- member Indian expedition 
tearn headed by Or B. K. Raina, landed 
safely in Antarctica on December 28 
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to begin a two- month scientific study 
of the continenf s geology and select 
a place for a permanent manned 
station to be established by 1985. 

(For detailed notes, see under 
National Affairs, page 442) 

FILMS 

Ninth International Film Festival 
of India 

The Ninth International Film Festival 
of India (I F F I.) with 51 participating 
countries showing over 200 feature 
and short films, was inaugurated on 
January 3 at the Asiad Village Cultural 
Centre by the Union Information and 
Broadcasting Minister, Mr N K. P 
Salve 

The nine-member jury headed by 
British film-maker Lindsay Anderson, 
selected the following films for the 
awards 

Golden Peacock. The Golden 
Peacock meant for the best feature 
film and the best short film has not 
been won by any of the entries 

Silver Peacock "Open Heart", 
a Soviet film has won the award for 
the best direction The hero of "The 
Bus Driver", an Egyptian entry, and 
the leading lady of “Open Heart" 
have won the award for best acting 

The only Indian entry in the 
competition, "Chokh" (Bengali), has 
been given the Silver Peacock as a 
special award 

The jury has given a special 
commendation to "Gray Fox" (Canada) 
and "Avalanche" (Bulgaria) 

In the short film section, the 
Silver Peacock for best direction has 
been awarded to Milan Milow of 
Czechoslovakia for the film "Labyrinth" 
of the World" 

Special jury awards in the short 
film section have been won by two 
Indian films produced by the Films 
Division They are "Gift of Love" 
and "Face after the Storm". 

PERSONS 
Aragon, Louis 

Who died on December 24 at the age 
of 85, was one of the foremost 
French poets of the century and a 
leading member of the Communist 
Party 

Hegde, Ramakrishna 

The newly elected leader of the Janata 
Legislature Party and the Chief Minister 
of Karnataka, Mr Ramakrishna Hegde, 
IS a versatile personality with a reservoir 
of administrative experience. 

Born on August 29, 1927, at 
Siddapur, North Kanara district Mr 
Hegde is an advocate and an agricul¬ 
turist He was a member of the 
Karnataka Assembly for three un¬ 
interrupted terms between 1967 and 
1971. 


Kato, Yasuo 

33-year-old mountaineer of Japan, 
will be known in history as the first 
lone climber to reach the highest 
peak (29,028 ft) in winter 

Kato reached the top and returned 
thereafter to the point where his 
companiort Kobayashi, lay frostbittea 
The inclement weather, and also it 
seems the wish to be with Kobayashi 
who could not move very fast prevent¬ 
ed further descent The oxygen with 
them thereafter got exhausted and 
the two were frozen to death 

For Kato it was the third trip to 
Everest This trip was also remarkable 
in having been undertaken in winter 
when the weather elements are most 
hostile To these noteworthy features 
must be added the fact that Kato 
made the ascent to the summit alone 
and by himself 

Rama Rao, N.T. 

The film star-turned politician, Nanda- 
muri Taraka Rama Rao, is president 
of the Telugu Desam party which 
emerged as the largest majority party 
in the Assembly elections held in 
Andhra Pradesh Popularly known 
as NTR, he has been appointed as 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
Born on May 28, 1923 in Nimma- 
kuru village, 50 km from Vijayawada, 
NTR came from a lower middle class 
family His rise to stardom is a story 
of rags to riches 

He did his intermediate from 
Vijayawada and graduated in 1947 
from Andhra Christian College, 
Guntur 

NTR married Basava Rama Tara¬ 
ka in 1942 He has 11 children— 
seven sons and four daughters 

He has acted in more than 300 
films which include mythological, 
historical folk and social themes 

Mr Rama Rao started his own 
production under the National Art 
Theatres banner and produced 20 
films He directed 11. 

He raised relief funds collecting 
millions of rupees whenever there 
was famine or flood In 1965, he 
collected more than Rs 10 lakh for 
National Defence Fund and presented 
It to the late Prime Minister, Mr Lai 
Bahadur Shastri 

PLACES 
Chagmai Hills 

Chagmai hiHs in Baluchistan is a possible 
site for an underground nuclear test 
to be conducted by Pakistan. There 
are signs which point to the digging 
of an underground tunnel in the 
Chagmai hills for this purpose 

But as per reports Gen Zia had 
changed his mind about the test after 
being warned of the likely loss of U. S. 
aid—more than 3 billion dollars in 


military aid plus million in loans and 
food shipments 

PROJECTS 

Thermal Power Plant for Sikkim 

Sikkiin the fabled land of the Lamas 
IS poised for all round development 
fuelled by a unique 1,000 mw under¬ 
ground thermal power project costing 
Rs 100 crore, which will go on 
stream in the near future. 

With an allocation of Rs 123 
crore under the Sixth Five-Year Plaa 
the state government is now in a 
position to offer ample assistance to 
entrepreneurs to set up small and 
medium-scale industries 

Kopili Project 

The first phase of the Rs 149-crore 
Kopili Hydro-electric Project in Assam 
IS likely to be commissioned in March 
this year 

The Kopili project is being built 
by the North-Eastern Electric Power 
Corporation Limited, a Government 
of India undertaking U is located on 
the border of Assam and Meghalaya, 
about 100 km from Shillong. The 
project comprises two dams at Khan- 
dong and Umrangshu and two power 
houses at Khandong and Kopili 
First Solar Energy Plant in France 

France will take a tiny but significant 
step in its bid to seek an alternative to 
oil when it begins to operate its first 
solar energy plant shortly. 

The 2 5 mw solar plant named 
' Themis", is capable of supplying the 
electricity needs of a small town. 

France's first solar complex is 
composed of 201 giant mirrors with 
a total surface area of 17,500 sq. 
miles which will trap the sun's rays 

The "Themis" was planned in 
1975, and has cost 230 million francs 
(about $ 31 million) to complete. 
Uzbeks to have Big Solar Unit 
The world's largest solar electric power 
station with a capacity of 320,000 
kw will be built near Talimardjan, a 
town in Uzbekistan (U S.S R ). The 
construction work will start in 1983. 

The steam boiler will be installed 
at a height of 200 metres, with 
72,000 mirror heliostats placed below, 
on an area of several hectares which 
IS unfit for agricultural use. 

During the day-time, controlled 
heliostats will rotate to follow the 
sun. The computer will also see to it 
that solar rays reflected by all heliostats 
do not intersect and get precisely into 
one of the steam boilers' sides. 

The construction of solar power 
stations is promising especially in 
areas where the sun always shines 
Using solar energy, such stations do 
not pollute the environment and 
consume an insignificant amount of 
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water and work reliably and econo¬ 
mically. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 
ICMR takes up Test-tube Baby 
Project 

A project on test-tube babies has 
been initiated by the Indian Council of 
Medical Research The Institute for 
Research m Reproduction (IRR) in 
Bombay, one of the ICMR institutes, 
has taken up the project in collaboration 
with doctors at the nearby Kem 
Hospital 

It has proposed to develop an 
indigenous technology for in- vitro (test 
tube) fertilisation The ovum from 
the woman will be fertilised in the 
laboratory with her husband's sperm, 
and the fertilised egg (embryo) will 
then be inserted into her uterus where 
it will grow to normal term 

The project aims at helping those 
women who cannot conceive because 
of defects m their fallopian tubes 
which transport the egg to the 
uterus 

After the initial success in Britain 
SIX years ago, Australian and American 
doctors have successfully employed 
this method and some 12 test tube 
babies are now reported to be alive 

Suicide due to Brain Chemical 
Abnormality 7 

People who commit or attempt suicide 
appear to be influenced by a specific 
brain chemical abnormality that may 
be genetic in nature 

This conclusion has been drawn 
by two separate studies made by 
researchers at a university and an 
institute in the United States The 
studies, described in Science Digest, 
say that in a suicide victim's brain, 
the number of recepticals or the 
binding sites for the chemical imi- 
pramine is one third to one half less 
than in the normal brains. 

Imipramine binding is believed to 
be a reflection of the brain's utilisation 
of serotonin, a naturally occurring 
neurotransmitter chemical messenger 

Studies in recent years have linked 
low serotonin levels to depression, 
aggression and impulsivity 

The studies suggest that whether 
a person suffers primarily, from 
depression, schizophrenia, alcoholism 
or personality disorder, an abnormally 
low serotonin level may be the crucial 
common factor in deciding whether 
or not to attempt suicide 

Low serotonin can cut across all 
these conditions 

OIL & GAS 

Godavari Basin's new well yields 
oil and gas 

Oil and gas have been found in a new 
offshore well in the Godavari basin, 
70 km south of Kakinada. 


The Oil and Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion proposes to drill the well up to a 
depth of 4,000 metres This offshore 
well, christened G-2-2, holds great 
promise 

This is the second indication of 
oil and gas in the off-shore Godavari 
basin after oil was first struck in the 
region in September, 1980 

With "substantial reserves" of 
oil and gas indicated in the Krishna- 
Godavari basin the Centre has allocated 
Rs 560 crore for exploration during 
the Sixth Plan period 
More gas struck in D-12 structure 
The Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
has also struck gas in its D-12 structure 
located in the Arabian Sea, approxh 
mately 220 km west of Bombay 
The flow of the gas is 12,000 
cubic metres per day with 100 barrels 
liquid. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Rohini-S60 launched 

The Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre 
(VSSC) at Thumba, near Trivandrum, 
has achieved a major success when a 
Rohini- 560 rocket with a technological 
payload fully developed by it, was 
successfully launched from the Sn- 
hankota range on January 12 

The rocket carried a technological 
payload mainly to evaluate various 
aerodynamical and structural para¬ 
meters 

The 90- kg payload consisted of 
a probe to determine the angle of 
attack and instruments to measure 
pressure distribution around the 
vehicle 

The successful flight of Rohini- 
560, the biggest sounding rocket 
developed by the VSSC, has opened 
up possibilities for various applications 
of rocket technology 
Electric Fields over Jupiter 

Scientists at the National Physical 
Laboratory, New Delhi, claim to have 
discovered an equatorial anomaly in 
the ionosphere of Jupiter 

The anomaly identified for the 
first time indicates the presence of 
electric fields in Jupiter's ionosphere, 
stronger than those on earth, 

The discovery was made by the 
NPL radio science division after analysis 
of data obtained by the American and 
Soviet probes into planet Jupiter 

Ionosphere is a layer where gases 
get dissociated by solar radiation into 
negatively charged electrons and 
positively charged lona The layer 
acts as a reflector of radio waves and 
aids long distance communications. 

Fastest Pulsar discovered 

A star discovered at the edge of the 
galaxy is claimed to be pulsating 
more than 10 times faster than 


anything previously observed in 
space. 

Code-named4C2153, the Pulsar 
(pulsating star) was first spotted by a 
special radio telescope at Cambridge 
university. Once it had been pin¬ 
pointed, the world's largest singledish 
radio telescope in Puerto Rico was 
trained on it to obtain more detail. 

The Cambridge astronomers say 
the star is rotating at 600 revolutions 
a second, transmitting a radio pulse 
once every 1.5 millisecBnds, and is 
100 times more powerful than the 
sun 

INSAT-IB cleared of all problems 

Necessary corrective measures are 
reported to have been carried out on 
Indian National Satellite (INSAT-IB) 
to avert the anomalies that brought 
down Its predecessor INSAT- lA 

INSAT-IA, the first operational 
satellite intended to help in the fields 
of telecom, television networking and 
weather monitoring, was launched 
last April and collapsed on September 
6 following fuel depletion. 

Work on INSAT- IB is on schedule 
and It IS expected to be moved to the 
launching site at Cape Canaveral by 
mid-March from where it would be 
launched on space transportation 
system STS-8 

WARFARE 

Sweden making New Anti-Tank 
Missiles 

Sweden is developing a new anti¬ 
tank missile—RBS-56 It will be 
operational by 1986 as one of the 
top attack weapons in Europe and 
probably in the world 

This missile can be used at all 
times and is said to be suitable for use 
also in Indian terrain 

The missile is being developed as 
a counter to tanks with a composite 
armour and is designed to destroy 
any known or projected armoured 
vehicle from any direction. 

Pakistan trying for Advanced Elec¬ 
tronic Warfare Equipment 

Pakistan is believed to have acquired 
high-technology electronic warfare 
equipment recently and is on the 
verge of finalising deals for the pur¬ 
chase of more advanced missile sys¬ 
tems as well as other military hardware 
from a number of countries. 

Pakistan is said to be negotiating 
with France for cortale- 3CKX) surface- 
to-air missiles and with Sweden for 
RBS-70 surface-to-air missiles. 

Pakistan's armed forces already 
possess basic Cortale missiles but 
Cortale-3000 is 41 highly advanced 
version. It is a completely automatic 
system for all weather interception of 
targets. The RB^70 system, which 
uses a laser beam, has considerable 
immunity to jamming 
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Improve Your Word Power 

Meaning of selected words used In this Issue. 

The number In Italics signifies the page number on which the word 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number. 


aecontuate : to mark, play, or 
pronounce with accent, to make 
prominent emphasise. 

462(2), 458(1) 
ad nauseum : to the pitch of 
producing disgust 460(1) 

adroit: expert, able, apt, 
dexterous, masterly, skilful, handy, 
clever, adept 461(1) 

affinity: relationship, kin. kith, 
similarity, connection, harmony, 
analogy, likeness, correspondence, 
sympathy, attraction, interdepen¬ 
dence 458(1) 

articulate: pronounce, speak, 
enunciate 466(2) 

avaricious; greedy; covetous 
468(3) 

buffet; strike, box, smite; 
blow, beat, knock; slap, resist 

454(1) 

conceit; vanity, egotism, con¬ 
ceitedness, opinionatedness. 463(1) 
conciliatory ; reconciling, paci¬ 
fic, pacifying, winning; persuasive 

449(3) 

conducive: conducing, lead¬ 
ing, tending. 462(1) 

credulous; confiding, trusting, 
believing; simple. 465(1) 

demagogue : a leader of the 
people, a popular and factious orator 

466(3} 

demeanour: behaviour, de¬ 
portment, air, manner, conduct, car¬ 
nage, bearing. 488(3) 

despicable ; contemptible, low, 
vile; base, paltry, mean, abject, 
unworthy, worthless 464(1) 

diction: speech, style, ex¬ 
pression, language; grammar, rhetoric. 

471(1) 

dogma : doctrine, belief; prin¬ 
ciple; teaching, maxim, article, pre¬ 
cept, opinion, creed. 452(1) 

enamour: charm, win, fascn 
nate, captivate; bewitch, enslave, 
endear. 488( 1) 

endemic: local; indigenous, 
present 453( 1) 

endogenous : monocotyledo- 
nus increasing by internal growth, 
formed within. 455(3) 


escapade; adventure, prank, 
frolic, indiscretion, vagary 471(2) 

exchequer: a department of 
state having charge of revenue, so 
named from the chequered cloth which 
covered the table, and on which the 
accounts were reckoned 452(1) 

exogenous : growing by suc¬ 
cessive additions to the outside 

455(3) 

fusillade ; simultaneous or con 
tinuous discharge of frre-arms 

488(2) 

genealogy; history, descent, 
derivation; pedigree 471(2) 

gullible: unsuspecting, con^ 
tiding, trustful, credulous 465(1) 
indelible: ingrained, inefface¬ 
able; permanent fast, fixed, indefeasi¬ 
ble, indestructible 471(1) 

indigent: needy, poor, in¬ 
solvent, penniless, pinched, distressed, 
reduced, destitute, impecunious 

471(2) 

innate: inborn, ingrained, 
natural, native, congenital, inherent, 
inbred 464(3) 

insidious: crafty, cunning, 
subtle, deceptive, sly, tricky, secret, 
designing, artful, treacherous 

460(3) 

invigorate : animate, energise, 
strengthen, brace, encourage, 
quicken, enliven, fortify 458(3) 
moribund : about to die, in a 
dying state 488(3) 

obsolescence : gone out of 
use, antiquated, no longer functional 
or fully developed 467(2) 

ostentation: exhibition, dis¬ 
play, parade, appearance, show, 
pomp, flourish, semblance, pageantry 

468(3) 

palliative: softner, emollient, 
lenitive. 456(2) 

parochial : of or relating to a 
parish, restricted or confined within 
narrow limits—of sentiments^ tastes, 
etc. 452(1) 

pernicious: bad; evil; fatal, 
deadly; harmful, injurious, baleful, 
hurtful, baneful, obnoxious; detri¬ 
mental, mischievous, ruinous; poison¬ 


ous; deleterious 451(3) 

plutocrat ; one who is powerful 
because of his wealth. 471(2) 

polemic : doubtful, debatable, 
moot, controversial. 457(1) 

pragmatical : intrusive, obtru¬ 
sive, fussy, meddlesome; intermeddf 
mg, impertinent—noun.' pragmatism. 

467(2) 

quagmire: swamp, marsh, 
morass, bog, fen, slough. 488(3) 

reminiscence: recollection; 

memory, remembrance, retrospect— 
adjective- reminiscent: suggestive; 
remindful, pertaining to reminiscence, 

459(1) 

retrieve: recover, restore; re¬ 
establish, regain, recall 471(1) 
rhetorical : oratorical, ornate, 
declamatory, flowery. 488(2) 

schizophrenia ; dementia 
praecox or kindred form of insanity, 
marked by introversion and loss of 
connection between thoughts feelings 
and actions 487(2) 

scourge: lash, whip, correct, 
beat, chastise, chasten, punish, 

455(1) 

sedate; staid, grave, placid, 
cool, tranquil, serious, calm; sober; 
quiet, demur, thoughtful,—adverd. 
sedately. 487(1) 

slur: brand, disgrace, re¬ 
proach, slight, aspersion, stigma, 
calumny, stain 468(1) 

sojourn ; live, halt; quarter, 
reside, stop, rest, dwell, stay, remain, 
tarry 461(1) 

sputnik : a man- made earth 
satellite 455(1) 

subservient; subsidiary, ser¬ 
viceable, useful, auxiliary, instrumen¬ 
tal, ancillary, helpful, 450(2) 

subversive : destructive, up¬ 
setting, revolutionary. 450(1) 

trite: common, familiar, ob¬ 
vious, stale, hackneyed, unoriginal, 
threadbare, worn, thin 471(2) 

usurp: appropriate, arrogate, 
seize, assume. 451(2) 

veneer: cover, layer, coat, 
coating. 471(3) 

volatile: lively, capricious, 
giddy, frivolous, gay, changeable, 
unsteady, inconstant, flighty, mer¬ 
curial. 453(3) 

vouchsafe: grant, accord; 
give, allow, yield, concede 

vulnerable; accessible, sen¬ 
sitive, tender, weak, susceptible; 
assailable; defenceless. 467(1) 
whopping ; very large. 455(3) 
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Appointments Etc. 


Resigned 

Gundu Rao: Chief Minister of 
Karnatsks. 

Kalavi Sorsa: Prime Minister of 
Finland. 


Died 


Appointed: Eiected Etc. 

N. T Rama Rao: leader of the 
Telugu Desam party, appointed Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

Ramakrishna Hegde Janata 
party leader, appointed Chief Minister 
of Karnataka. 

Nnpen Chakraborty: re- elected 
leader of the Left Front and re¬ 
appointed Chief Minister of Tripura 

Dasarath Deb the tribal Marxist 
leader, appointed Deputy Chief Minister 
of Tripura. 

C P. jRavindranathan. High Com¬ 
missioner of India to Fiji, has been 
concurrently accredited to Vanuatu 
with residence at Suva. 

D C Manars Indian High Com 
missioner to Jamaica, has been cory 
currently accredited to Belize with 
residence at Kingston. 

L/aut Gao S. K Sinha. Appoint¬ 
ed Vice Chief of the Army Staff He 
has taken over from Lieut Gen A.M 
Sethna, who has retired after 39 
years of distinguished service 

Lieut Gen K. Sundaiji 
G. 0 C - in- C, Western Command 


Dr T.G.P. Spear, a well known 
historian of India 

P. M. Sraenivasan: noted artist 
popularly known as Silpi. 

Sagar Sen: noted musician. 


Nikolai V. Podgorny: former 
President of the Soviet Union. 

Louis Aragon: one of the fore¬ 
most French poets of the century and 
a leading member of th^ Communist 
Party, 


EVENTS 


Udephonsd Munyeshyaka ■ He 
has been appointed Uganda's Am 
bassador to India. 

Serge Boidevaix: He has been 
named French Ambassador to India 

J. R. Hiremath Additional Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry of External 
Affairs, has been appointed India's 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

B. K Singh. He has taken over 
as Deputy Election Commissione' 
India. 

Michael Hasaltine He has beer, 
appointed new Defence Secretary of 
the United Kingdom He sucr’eeds 
Mr John Nott 


DECEMBER 

22— USA. rejects Soviet proposal 
on N.-control. 

23— India and Pakistan take a major 
step forward in bilateral co¬ 
operation by agreeing to establish 
a joint commission 

— J. R Jayewardene wins referen¬ 
dum in Sri Lanka for the extension 
of the present Parliament's life 
for another six years 
26 - Six- day Assam agitation begins. 

-Gujarat Congress(1) breakaway 
group led by former State party 
president Mr Ratubhai Adam, 
forms a new political party, 
Rashtriya Congress 

28 - Israel and Lebanon begin Nega 
tiations on the withdrawal of 
foreign forces from Lebanon 
-The Bangladesh military ruler, 
Gen H M. Ershad, talks of fram¬ 
ing the country's now constitu¬ 
tion on the basis of Islamic 
principles 

■The 28-member second Indian 
expedition team, headed by Dr 
V K. Raina, lands safely in Antarc¬ 
tica to begin a two- month scierv 
tific study 

Army called out in Trivandrum 
to quell day-long violence and 
arson. 

Israel and Lebanon fail to reach 
an agreement 


to 
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in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 
and Tripura. IN T Rama Rao's 
Telugu Desam swept to power 
in Andhra Pradesh; Janata-Kranti 
Range Front emerges as the 
single largest party in Karnataka: 
and in Tripura, the C. PM.-led 
Left Front secures an absolute 
majority) 

-Assam and Meghalaya to go to 
the polls in February to elect 
their new Assemblies. (While 
the elections m Assam will be 
held on three days February 
14. 17 and 20. there will be a 
one-day poll in Meghalaya on 
February 17.) 

8— Kranti Range party of Karnataka 
merges in Janata Party 

9— A 15-member Andhra Pradesh 
Ministry led by the 60-year-old 
film star-turned politician and 
President of the Telugu Desam, 
Mr N.T Rama Rao, sworn in 

— Orissa Congress-S and Janata 
Party merge. 

— Five parties the Congress (J), 
CPI, CPI-M, DSP and the Lok 
Dal-K decide to form a joint 
front to contest the elections to 
the Metropolitan Council and 
Municipal Corporation in Delhi. 

10—The Janata Party Ministry headed 
by Mr Ramakrishna Hegde. sworn 
in Karnataka ending the unbroken 
Congress rule in the State. 


Distinguished Visitors 

Hammer De Robert Presideni 
of the Republic of Nauru 

Niez Naik' Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan 

V.IL Tvmenko Vice-chairman 
of the Soviet State Committee for 
foreign economic relations. 

Leo Tindermann- Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Belgium 

Prince Aga Khan: the spiritual 
leader of the Shia Ismaili Muslims. 


JANUARY 

3— Ninth International Film Festival 
of India (IFFI) begins in New 
Delhi 

- 70th session of the Indian Science 
Congress opens in Tirupati(AP.) 

5— Assembly elections held in Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Tripura. 

— The tripartite talks on the issue 
of " foreigners" in Assam break 
down agaia 

6— Congress (I) voted out of office 


— A 12-member Left Front Ministry 
in Tripura, headed by Mr Nnpen 
Chakraborty, sworn in 

13— Rohini-560 rocket with a techno¬ 
logical payload successfully laun¬ 
ched from the Sriharikota range 

— In an unprecedented move. 
Justice Baharul Islarri of the 
Supreme Cd&rt resigns to enter 
" public life" in the coming A^m 
polls. 

16—Pakistan receives 3 F-16 aircraft 
from the U. S. A 
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Dear Reeders. 

We are glad that all the newly-added features in the C.M. have received 
a warm welcoma from you. 

The feature "Psycholowcal Quiz" meant for candidates appearing in 
Bank P.O.sIBank Clerical Cadre Examinations, M.B.A. Admission Test etc. 
has been enlarged to cover questions on Reasoning Ability (Verbal and Non- 
Verbal). Verbal Analogies. Numerical series. Interpretation of Graphical 
Data. Reading Comprehension. Syllogism—Statement-type Reasoning, 
Quantitative Aptitude etc. with detailed answers as demanded by many of 
you. 

Under the feature “Sex Education ", we now pass on to the stages of 
psychosexuat development of man. The dialogue form of narration under 
this feature has baen substituted with discussion form. These discussiorts 
have a diract baaring on normal and abnormal sex behaviours in man. 

Besides, every issue of the C.M. places before you the details and 
background of all that is important in a condensed form, so that every word 
we put down should serve to enlighten. 

We are glad you enjoy reading it. 

Wishing you all the best. 

Yours sincerely. 


Editorial 


Elections are admittedly an essential end insep¬ 
arable pert of the democratic process. They teach us 
many lessons, but those who refuse to learn from the 
experiences of the past and persist with beliefs and 
decisions that have lost validity because of unexpected 
developments, such as violence on an unprecedented 
scale, police firings, threats of boycott by several 
political parties, including national aitd regional ones, 
cannot obviously claim to be repositories of vdsdom end 
propriety. If, on the one hand, the Government and 
the Election Commission swear to ensure a free and fair 
verdict of the people, and, on the other, insist on 
holding an election in a highly disturbed, rudely shaken 
and nerve-racking atmosphere, they can be easily 
faulted. 

This is the tragedy of the so-called election held in 
Assam in the middle of February amidst repeated police 
firings on angry crowds who were determined not to 
allow the poll to be held unless their grievences were af¬ 
fectively redressed and the electoral rolls fully corrected 
with the removal of the names of "foreigners " who are 
so large in number in that State as to distort the election 
verdict end virtually swamp the poll. 

Never in India’s history has an election been held 
amidst such violence and vdth such a heavy loss of life 
on the eve of the poll. About 90 people were killed in 
barely a week before the scheduled election 
dates. And never before had there been such 
widespread opposition to an election as in this case. The 
vdtola purpose of registering the people's verdict was 
defeated because of the fear, the intimidation and the 
boycott by large sections of the voters. The gun and 
the bonib reduced the election, described as a Consti¬ 
tutional necessity, to a farce. Only a small minority 
took part in the polling, the majority kept away. 

This Indeed was the most unreal poll held in any 
State in the country since Independence. How can the 
resulting Legislative Assembly be deemed as a repre - 
sentativa House: in fact it is the most unrepresentative 
legislatura eonstitutad to date. On whose behalf can it 
speak and enact lawsT And wm the laws passed by 
such a farcical chamber have any moral force ? 

A Mae Sanaa of prestige on the Government 's part 


has cost the country as a whole, end the State of 
Assam, dearly. The families of those who have tost 
their lives in police firings day after day. and of those 
who suffered in the commune! frenzy (which inciudad 
murder and arson) that broke out on February 12 vdil 
remember the day as a realty black day. on which there 
was bloodshed in the name of democracy end the rule 
of law was reduced to a mockery. There were allege • 
tions that innocent and peaceful citizens ware terrorised 
by para-military forces who broke into houses and 
combed areas for youth they suspected of being 
responsible for the turmoil. Some critics described the 
killings as genocide. 

The fact that the Opposition parties had expressed 
their willingness to soften their objection to further ex¬ 
tension of President's rule by amending the Constitution 
should have prompted second thoughts among the 
powers that be. But with unbecoming and v^oHy un¬ 
warranted doggedness under cover or a commitment 
the authorities remained caiious and indifferent to the 
people 'S justifiable demands. 

Unfortunately the prolonged negotiations between 
the Central Government and the leaders of the Assam 
agitators had proved abortive. The crisis in Assam is 
unique in many ways and involvas cartain far-reaching 
issues which impinge upon the very basis of the 
country's Constitutional structure. The Assamese wish 
to expel all "foreigners ", but the other States of the 
country are unvoting to accommodate them because of 
the already high pressure of the population, at places 
bursting at the seams. But a postponement of the 
election by a few months, until a more congenial atmos¬ 
phere had been created to make a free ana fair poll 
possible, would not have adversely affected the Govern¬ 
ment's basic stand or prestige. 

The Centre's announcement that it vms determined 
not to allow any further entry of outsiders from across 
the country's borders (meaning Bangladesh) did not 
satisfy the Assamese people and so the stalemate conti¬ 
nued. The Centra could not, of course, 'accept all the 
demands of the Assamese spokesman ba^usa titasa 
tended to violate the fundamental pollciaa it has fol¬ 
lowed all these years, such as national unity. But that 
issue was on a different plana. 
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try? If not what steps need be 
taken to change our attituda 

Khanna (Punjab) K.K. Thamman 

I have read with interest the new 
feature "Sex Education". I am a 
student of psychology and suggest 
that normal and abnormal aspects of 
sex life in man like "Psychological 
impotency" may be dealt with. 

it would be highly appreciated if 
you could discuss the following prob^ 
terns as well; 

{1) Heredity and Environment 

(2) Psychological treatment for 
problem children 

(3) Social tension and its causes 

(4) Crime and Delinquency 


The Topical Essay "Towards a 
World Culture" was timely and was 
very well written. We are indeed 
sufrering from a craze for Western 
culture and are trying our utmost to 
become "cultural" persons. Your 
essay inspires us how to become 
truly cultured people. 

Calcutta Oibyendu Jana 

This refers to your editorial "A 
Tale of Two VIP Visits". The U.S.A 
wants to establish a cordon around 
the U. S. S. R. just to put a check to the 
Soviet expansionist policy and also to 
maintain a global power balance. 

The Reagan administration may 
feel satisfied with this policy of 
containment in the Asian regioa but 
apparently it cares little about the 
extent to which this counter-balance 


Your magazine is full of excellent 
features on the latest topica I am 
much impressed by its simple style 
and rich material The feature under 
Personality Development "How to 
Stand on Your Feet" in the January, 
1983 issue was remarkabto. 
Muzaffarpur P.K. PankaJ 

Your feature "Before the Inter¬ 
view Board" relates generally to 
praduates in Arts or post-graduates 
in literature. Kindly also include 
interviews to help science graduates. 

Bipui Jyoti Qupta 

Kurumgram 731 204 

We would suggest decoration of 
the get- up of our favourite Competi¬ 
tion Master with rare pictures of art 


(5) Psychological Prejudices 

(6) General causes of abnormal 
behaviour 

(7) Sexual Perversions 

Gaya Md. Seraj Hasaan 

I suggest that actual interviews 
with successful candidates in various 
competitive examinations be publishect 
if possible. 

Durgapur Kallol Kumar Poddar 
(The Editor requests the success¬ 
ful candidates to send write-ups 
on the actual volley of questions 
they had to face before the 
Interview Board and how they 
got over them A copy of photo¬ 
graph may also be sent along 
with. The write-ups received 
ere, of course, meant for publi¬ 
cation in the C. M.). 


can go to disturb the stability of the 
Indian sub-continent 

O.N.N.S. Yadava 

Mohanki Mathia, Balia (U P.) 

For the first time I read carefully 
the CM. January 1983 Special 
Number. I have been a regular reader 
of another journal But the C.M. 
Mems to be superior to all other 
journals in the field and I now stick to 


Our readers' response to this 
new feature is beyond measure. 
While we thank all those who 
send contributions to this column, 
we regret our inability, owing to 
the limitations of spac^ to publish 
ail the letters we receive. 


I shall be grateful if you publish 
notes on the following terms; Capital 
Asset; Conciliation; Dole; Gentleman's 
Agreement; Invisible Items of Trade, 
Man-Land Ratio; Marginal Borrower; 
Price Rigidity; Reparations; Royalty; 
Silent Partner; Toll; and Trade 
Barrier. 

Suranjoy Lu-cha 

Taobungkhok (Manipur) 


it 

Moradabad Mustaquim Ahmed 

The high standard of the English 
language used in the Competition 
Master is m my opinion, its most 
distinctive feature. 

Ludhiana Kirpal S. Nerwel 

Your topical essays articles 
special features and notes on current 
affairs and features like the Economic 
Scene, etc., have helped me a lot in 
the interview. 


natural scenery, IrKlian festivals and 
the like. 

Basanti Qhorai 
Midnapur(W.B.) Subrata Sinha 

Kindly take up the following topics 
in your coming issues; 

(1) Islamic Bomb 

(2) No-war Pact—India and 
Pakistan 

(3) Assam Crisie—Stalemate and 


Kindly discuss the following topics 
in your esteemed magazine; 

(1) Education in Villages; (2) 
Failure of Congress (I) in Southern 
States; and (3) Difference between 
Reserve Bank and Public Sector 
Banks. 

Ajmer Rahul Biswaa 

Kindly publish a feature or argu¬ 
mentation on the effect of video on 
cinema. 

Ballia(U.P.) U. Nathan 


Baste Sri Rajandra Kr. Roul 
I am glad to inform you that 
many questions in the examination 
for recruitment of Sub-inspectors 
(Executive) Police, conducted by the 
Staff Selection Commission, were set 
from your January, 1983 Special 
Number. But unfortunately I could 
not get your magazine in time. 


Solution 

(4) Akali Demands—Merits and 
Demerits 

(5) Corruption in Government 
Offices— Its Remedies 

(6) Educational Programme- 
How to match it with current socio¬ 
economic needs 

(7) India's Foreign Policy—Right 
or Wrono? 


Could you please introduce a 
new feature "Know the Continents" 
in your esteemed magazine? 

Bhagalpur (Cuttack) Salila Das 

Your feature on the Ninth Asian 
Games in Januaiy, 1983 Special 
Number was very well compiled. In 
fact the issue itself is worth preserv¬ 
ing 


Delhi Naresh Kumar (8) Are we patriotic to our coun- Calcutta 


Dhirandra 
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The topic "How to Stand on 
Your Feet" under the feature Per¬ 
sonality Development in the January 
Special Number was inspiring. 

Ichhada (Orissa) Dhaneswar Patra 

I suggest that a feature on 
"Readers^ Questions Answered" nnay 
also be included in your esteemed 
magazine. 

Rudra Charan Dash 
Ashok Kumar 

Bargarh (Orissa) 

Ludhiana (Punjab) 

The discussion on "Education 
and Crime" under the feature " Econo¬ 
mic & Social Problems" was very 
satisfactory. C.M. has won our 
hearts. 

Srinagar (J & iQ Zahoor Ahmed 
I convey my heart-felt greetings 
for introduction of the feature on 
"Sex Education". It decidedly high¬ 
lights vivid understanding to all of us 
and particularly to the adolescents. 

Mahadeb Pradhan 
Midnapur (W.B.) 

The articles "Panchayati Raj and 
Planning in India" (January issue) is 
worth reading and I congratulate you 
on your attempt 

Kindly publish an article on 
India's Nuclear Policy" and also on 
"Akali Agitation" and "The Assam 
Problem". 

Lucknow Rashmi Mehrotra 

I am in retirement for the last 20 
years and regularly go through your 
valued feature "Personality Develop¬ 
ment". It cheers me up and en¬ 
courages me not to regard myself as 
a useless person but to become a live¬ 
ly personality with sociable habits. 

Jitandranath Chakraborti 

Ha flong 788 829 

Your journal has been very helpful 
in preparing myself for the M.B.A. 
Admission Test The whole credit 
goes to it for my success in the test 
held some time ago. 

Ram Kishore Rawat 
Mandurelia (Rajasthan) 

Every feature of your magazine 
is up to the mark There is no 
extraneous material You have done 
vyell to add "Statement and Conclu¬ 
sion"-type questions in the feature 
"Psychological Quiz". Kindly give 
detailed answers to such questions 
Bhatinda Vijay Kumar Thakkar 
The Special Feature "Psychoiogn 
cal Quiz" and "Objective General 
Knowledge" in the C.M. are very 
useful T suggest coverage of the 
following subjects also: Agriculture; 
Veterinary Science; Animal Husbandry 
and Fishery because questions on 
these topics are also asked in competi¬ 
tive examinations 

Bhubanaswar Minakatan Sahoo 


Kindly publish an article/debate 
on the recommendations of the Back¬ 
ward Classes Commission (Mandal 
Commission). 

Arun Kr. Mahata 

Midnapora Dt (W.B.) 

The Special Feature on Directive 
Principles of State Policy (January 
issue) is highly commendable and as 
a student of political science, I appre¬ 
ciate it. Could you kindty publish an 
article on FurKfamental Rights? 
Bhubaneswar Manas Behara 

The Competition Master has 
proved to be a treasure-house of 
information Being a post- graduate 
in English, I appreciate the lucid and 
effective language of your articles I 
suggest that articles on dame, drama, 
festivals and other cultural sctivitie& 
which are part of the IAS. (Main) 
examination and for the R. B. L exami¬ 
nation may also be published. Other 
topics which need to be tackled are; 
"Appropriate Technology"; "Adult 
Education"; "Joint Family System", 
and "Slums". 

Patna Mithilesh Kumar Sinha 

The material published in the 
C.M. IS informative and of high 
quality. Could you kindly introduce 
"Question Box" as a regular feature? 

Sri Arobir Datta 

Chandernagora (W. B.) 

The feature "Economic & Social 
Problems" is of great help to me in 
preparing for the R.B.I. Officers' 
Test Could you kindly publish arti¬ 
cles on the following topics? 

(1) Nationalised Banks and Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored Schemes 

(2) "Lab to Lana" Programme 
in India. 

(3) Noise Pollution. 

Chunar(U. P.) Arvind Kumar Sinha 

Thank you very much for pub¬ 
lishing "Liking Yourself" under "Pe^ 
sonality Development". You are 
really working as a guide as well as a 
teacher. I am also much impressed 
by your notes on current national and 
international affairs. Kindly publish 
an essay on "Weapons race m the 
continent and its consequences." 

Om Prakash Upadhyay 
Howrah (W.B.) 

Many thanks for the introduction 
of a unique and knowledgeable fea¬ 
ture "Sex Education" as nnost of the 
young persons are deprived of this 
most important aspect of human life. 

Except the Competition Master, 
most of the magazines are merely 
advertising agenciea 
Daman Ohirendra Kumar 

Please keep up the newly intro¬ 
duced feature "The Examiner's Guess 
Questions". 

Kharagpur Lalu Barman 


The February issue carried a 
new topic "The Examiner's Guess 
Questions". You have given very 
impcxiant questions along with ans¬ 
wers from the examination point of 
view. 

Faizabad Irfan Ahmad SIddiqui 
This refers to your argumentative 
notes on the topic "Ceiling on Marriage 
Expenditure" (February issue). The 
deep-rooted malaise of dowry has 
virtually desecrated the institubon of 
marriage. It is desirable that the 
demand for dowry be made a cogni¬ 
zable offence. 

Sonepat (Haryana) Anurag 

I request you to start a feature 
on the latest scientific discoveries 
and inventions 

Nabadwip (W. B.) Jayanta Saha 
It is indeed strange that being 
peace-loving, the "Third World" 
suffers the most in both cold wars 
and hot wars Your essay on "The 
Third World" (February issue) was 
very informative. 

Durgesh Pr. Khadanga 

Sambalpore 

HappiV the C. M. has in the recent 
past effectively increased its coverage 
and is poised for a further increase. 
However, instead of converting the 
magazine into a fortnightly one, there 
IS sufficient scope, at this stage, to 
increase the number of pages of each 
monthly issue to further enhance its 
usefulness 

Jamshedpur Bhola Shankar 

If the Competition Master is 
converted into a fortnightly magazine 
it would be a boon to the youth of 
India. Actually this has become 
necessary in view of the fast moving 
world and the changing circunrv 
stances 

I suggest that a sp^ial feature 
should be started on Sociology. 

Sandhuon (Punjab) Avtar Singh 
Please resume the feature "Com¬ 
petition Aids— General Knowledge 
Test". 

Nainital Suahil Kumar Rawat 
The feature on Sex Education is 
praiseworthy. I shall be grateful if 
you discuss alcoholism and drug 
addiction which have become so 
common. 

Binoy Ranjan Mohapatra 

Bhubaneswar 

The C.M should rtot be converted 
into a fortnightly because the readers 
will have to spend double the amount 
in a nrumth. 

Calcutta Manas Kumar Kayal 
To make the C.M. fortnightly 
means doubling the knowledge we 
a«t in a month from this inimitable 
magazine. So. a boon for ua 
Patna Rama Shankar 
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Notes on 


CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


□ Cabinet shake-up 

□ Economy and Efficiency Drive 

□ Congress (I) Triumph in Delhi 
Poll 

□ Inilia-Nepai understandings 

□ Draft Declaration by Non- 

□ India’s Human Rights Record 

□ Railways to use Solar Enegy 
and wind? 

□ Tinning Point in Public Sector 

□ P.M.’sBld to reform Adminis¬ 
tration 

□ Indla-China talks fail 

□ Zla not to raise Kazimir Issiie 

□ Cmitrovaray over Sihanouk’s 
Status 

□ Indian Cosmonaut8'Zero- 
Gravity Flying 


On fobruary 14, Mrs Gandhi 
announced some more changes in 
the Cabinet and yet another reshuffle 
of portfolios 

She dropped two Cabinet Minis- 
terx MrAP. Sharmaand Mr Bhish- 
ma Narain Singh. Mr Sharma w«5 
appointed Governor of Punjab. 

The notable change was the ap¬ 
pointment of a new Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, Mr 
H.KL Bhegat in place of Mr N.K.P. 
Satva 

For tho latest list o1 Council 
of Ministers, sea page 660. 


Cabinet Shake-up 


Mrs Gandhi effected a major shake- 
up of her Ministry on January 29 in 
an apparent bid to refurbish her 
image and to give a new look and a 
better ima^e to her Ministers. She 
dropped eight Ministers, promoted 
one and appointed two new Cabinet 
Ministers The new Cabinet Ministers 
are' Mr Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy and 
Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh; Mr 
Buta Singh was elevated to Cabinet 
rank, five new Ministers of State 
were appointed. Those dropped were 
Irrigation Minister Kedar Panldey, four 
Ministers of State— Mr Vikram Maha- 
jan, Mr Baleshwar Ram, Mr R.V. 
Swaminathan and Mr Sitaram Kesri— 
and three Deputy Ministers— Mr Braja 
Mohan Mohanty, Mr Giridhar Go- 
mango and Miss Kamla Kumari. The 
new Ministers of State are Mr V.N. 
Gadgil, Mr Harinath Mishra. Mr Ram 
Niwas Mirdha, Mr S. M. Krishna and 
Mr Chandrashekhar Singh. 

Former Andhra Chief Minister 
Mr Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy is now 
Cabinet Minister without portfolio, 
and former Uttar Pradesh Chief 
Minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh is 
Cabinet Minister for Commerce. Mr 
Buta Singh is the new Cabinet Minister 
for Parliamentary Affairs and Sports 
and will also hold additional charge of 
Works and Housing. 

Of the new Ministers of State, 
Mr V. N. Gadgil is Minister of State 
for Communications. Mr Harinath 
Mishra holds independent charge of 
Rural Development Mr Ram Niwas 
Mirdha also holds independent charge 
of Irrigation, Mr S, M. Krishna is 
Minister of State for Industry and Mr 
Chandrashekhar Singh, that of 
Energy. 

Of the tour Deputy Mini.sters 
promoted as Ministers of State, Mr 
K. P. Singh Deo continues in the 
Defence Ministry, Mr Arif Mohamnaed 
Khan is Minister of State for Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr Dharam Vir continues in the 
Ministry of Labour and Mr Kaipnath 
Rai is the new Minister of State for 
Parliamentary Affairs. The appoint¬ 
ments have necessitated changes in 
the portfolios of some Ministers 
Cabinet Minister Bhishma Narayan 
Singh has been moved from Parlia¬ 
mentary Affairs and Works and Hous¬ 
ing to a new Ministry of Supply and 
Civil Supplies. Minister of State Z. R 
Ansari has been shifted from Irrigation 
to Shipping and Transmit. Mr Gargi 
Shankar Mishra is Minister of State in 
the Department of Petroleum and Mr 
Dalbir Singh is the new Minister of 
State for Coat 

Minister of State Mohsina Kidwai 
was shifted from Labour to Health 
and Family Welfare, arxi Mr Yogendra 


Makwana from Communications to 
Agriculture. Mr Shivraj Patil who 
was Minister of Commerce is now 
Minister of State for Science and 
Technology, Atomic Energy, Space. 
Electronics and Ocean Develop¬ 
ment Mr Mallikarjua Deputy 
Minister of Railways and Parliamentary 
Affaire is Deputy Minister of Parlia¬ 
mentary Affaire Information and 
Broadcasting. 

The total strength of the Council 
of Ministers is now 59. . The number 
of Cabinet Ministers has gone up 
from 18 to 20 and Ministers of State 
from 24 to 28. The number of 
Deputy Ministers has come down 
from 16 to 11. 

The reshuffle was the eighth 
since Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
returned to power in January, 1980. 
She effected changes in her Council 
of Ministers twice last year— first on 
Jan 15 and then again on Sept 2. In 
September, Mrs Gandhi inducted five 
Ministers of State and three Deputy 
Ministers, besides bifurcating a 
number of Ministries. The Ministry 
underwent changes thrice in 1981. 

On January 30 this year Mr C. M. 
Stephea Minister for Transport and 
Shipping, announced his resignation 
from the Ministry to take up the 
General Secretaryship of the A.I.C.C. 
in' order to strengthen the party. 
Earlier Mr Sitaram Kesri had also 
lesi^ned from the Council of 
Ministers 


Economy and Efficiency Drive 


Following up her recent directives to 
streamline the administration, make it 
more efficient and remove the bottle¬ 
necks at various levels, the Prime 
Minister launched an all-round eco¬ 
nomy and austerity drive on February 
7. Instructions have been issued to 
cut down government expenditure 
and give a boost to the national 
economy. Among the measures an¬ 
nounced was a proposal to set up a 
high-level council of senior economists 
to recommend policy changes for 
stimulating growth and development 
strategy. The council will be a com¬ 
pact group of five or six economists 
from outside the Government and 
will be headed by an eminent person. 
The Planning Commission wiH provide 
the secretariat for the new economic 
panel 

A review of the working of Indian 
missions abroad, advice to the Cabinet 
Ministers to avoid ostentatious expen¬ 
diture and cut down on foreign travel 
and posting of Slrmed police guards 
round the dock only at the residences 
of Cabinet Ministers; ere among the 
other measures taken by way of 
economy. 
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The Prime Minister has also asked 
the State Governments to avoid 
frequent transfer of official^ parti¬ 
cularly at the district level review the 
working of State Corporations araf 
discontinue the practice of providing 
pilot cars or escort cars for visiting 
Central Ministers. 

A smaH expert group will go into 
the working of Indian missions abroad 
and examine the size of their staff, it 
would study whether the separate 
staff maintained abroad by various 
ministries like those of Education, 
Science and Technology, Supplies and 
Defence, is necessary. Missions do¬ 
ing little work or having only a minor 
political or economic role to play 
would be wound up. The expert 
group is expected to submit its report 
in three months. 

Public sector undertakings hav¬ 
ing offices abroad are also being 
asked to examine the need and 
usefulness of these offices They 
aie being urged to explore the feasi¬ 
bility of maintaining common offices 
to bring about economy in scale and 
expenditure. 

Frequent foreign trips have be¬ 
come almost scandalous over the 
years. Foreign travel by Ministers 
and officials ara the size of delegations 
would henceforth be kept to the 
minimum. Instructions in this regard 
had already been issued. Ministers 
have been advised to set an example 
for others by observing austerity and 
simplicity during their foreign tours 
Only Cabinet Ministers travelling 
abroad will in future be entitled to 
take their private secretaries with 
them. 

Mrs Gandhi has also asked her 
Cabinet colleagues and others to avoid 
ostentatious expenditure at wedding 
and other occasions. According to 
the official spokesman. State Gov¬ 
ernments have been asked to establish 
civil services boards to recommend 
promotions and postings at all levels 
Attention is being given to speedy 
investigation and disposal of criminal 
cases 

It has been decided to set up 
administrative tribunals for redressal 
of grievances of the staff The State 
Governments have been requested to 
review the working of their State-run 
Corporations and abolish those which 
were unnecessary and ineffective. 


Congress (I) Triumph in Delhi Poll 


Somewhat against political forecasts, 
which indicated that after the sharp 
setbacks in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, the Congress (I) might 
suffer in the Delhi elections, the party 
romp^ home with an impressive 
msjortty in the Metropolitan Council 


and the Municipal Corporation The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (B.J.P.) suffer¬ 
ed several defeats and enwr^ as a 
sizable group but way behind the 
Congress (I). Several of its leaders 
suffered defeat In fact owning the 
moral responsibility for the setback 
the B.J.P. suffered, Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, the President of the party, 
resigned as the party chief. The 
election results, announced on Feb¬ 
ruary 6, came as a shot in the arm for 
Mrs Gandhi and her supporters (who 
were feeling demoralised after the 
debacle in the South). 

The Congress (I) reamed control 
of the 56-member Delhi Metropolitan 
Council and the 100-member Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation The final results 
were: 

Metropolitan Council- Total 
seats 56; Congress (I) 34, B.J.P. 
19, Janata 1, Lok Dal 2. 

Municipal Corporation: Total 
seats 100, Congress (I) 55, B.J.P. 
35, Janata 1; Lok Dal 3; Muslim 
League 1. 

The Congress (I) had won only 
10 seats in the 1977 elections to the 
Metropolitan Council which was super¬ 
seded in 1980 after the party returned 
to power at the Centre. 

The Metropolitan Council came 
pto being in 1967 and the voters in 
the Capital, highly cosmopolitan in 
character, have returned the party in 
power in each election since then. 

An elated D.P.C.C. President 
H.K.L Bhagat who had mobilised 
the local effort on the party’s behalf, 
staled tiiat the "faith of the people in 
Mrs Gandhi was the single largest 
factor" responsible for the party's 
victory. In the B J. P. party office, 

S 'oom was writ large on the faces of 
e partymen. A B.J.P. leader, Mr 
V.K. Malhotra, said "this is not what 
we had expected". 

Mr A. B. Vajpayee felt ttiat it was 
necessary to find out why there was 
a "wide gap" between the public 
support the B.J.P. enjoyed and the 
number of seats won by the party in 
the Delhi Metropolitan Council and 
the Delhi Municipal Corporation. "We 
could not convert our support into 
votes", he added, and announced 
that a "deep probe" would be made 
into its causes. It was alleged that 
the Congress (I) had poured in crores 
of rupees into the Delhi elections, 
white the B.J.P. suffered from financial 
handicaps. Answering a volley of 
questions, Mr Vajpayee said that it 
was a canard to say that the resigna¬ 
tion had anything to do with the 
R.S.S. connection of his partymen. 

The B.J.P. defeat was not an 
ordinary one in view of the fact that 
these etectiona. although for local 
bodtea had assumed national impor¬ 
tance fotiowing the defeat of the Con¬ 


gress (1) in Arxfhra Pradesh and Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Mr Jag Parvesh Chandra Vice- 
President of the Delhi Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee, was elected leader 
of the Congress (I) Party in the 
Metropolitan Council and was sworn 
in on February 8 as Deihrs Chief 
Executive Councillor, l-ie was first 
elected to the Council in 1972 and 
was Deputy Chairman. He is a well- 
known journalist campaigner and 
strategist of the Congress Party. 


India -Nepal Understandings 


Certain understandings were reached 
between India and Nepal as a result 
of the Nepalese Prime Minister Su^a 
Bahadur Thapa's talks with Indian 
leaders in New Delhi on February 4 
and 5 Both countries have renev^ 
their trade agreements and have 
agreed to set up a ministerial-level 
joint commission to further promote 
co-operation between the two coun¬ 
tries. The commissiori, to be jointly 
headed by the two Foreign Ministers, 
will meet soon. 

Mr Thapa told a news conference 
that he was satisfied with his talks 
with the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, which covered bilateral 
regional and international issues The 
two leaders also discussed the forth¬ 
coming non-aligned summit The 
visiting Prime Minister apprised Mrs 
Gandhi of his views on the proposal 
for Nepal as a zone of peace. India 
has a different approach to this issue 
and It maintains that no purpose 
would be served by just declaring one 
country as a zone of peace since the 
problems of peace and war have 
regional dimensions 

Mr Thapa explained that the 
peace zone prooosal was inspired by 
Nepafs desire to have peace to facili¬ 
tate its development Nepal would 
press for this proposal and let others 
work for the regional approach to 
peace zones It desired that the sum¬ 
mit should succeed as its success 
was vital in the present international 
context King Birendra of Nepal will 
participate in the summit 

On Kampuchea, Nepafs views 
were known, but it wants the summit 
to decide the issue as it liked. Nepal 
believed the Government recognised 
by the U.N. was the sole and legal 
Government of Kampuchea. On Af- 
ghanistaa the stand of Nepal was 
that there should be no foreign 
interference, and the people there 
should have the right to decide their 
future and the foreign forces should 
withdraw unconditionally' 

Mr Thapa maintained that the 
decisions taken as a result of the talks 
in New Delhi represented a break- 
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through in bilateral relations The 
two countries decided to exp^ite the 
joint execution of three major river 
valley projects Karnali, Rapti and 
Pancheshwar. They also agreed to 
extend for a short period the Indo- 
Nepalese trade treaty which was to 
expire in March. An extension was 
decided upon since both sides would 
have other preoccupations during 
March. Mr Thapa emphatically 
denied that Nepal was dragging its 
feet on the issue of joint multi- purpose 
projects. Nepafs need for revenue 
from the irrigation and water projects 
was greater than India's requirements 
of development These projects were 
in sensitive areas in both the countries 
and often procedural matters took 
time, but Nepal was keen to expedite 
them 

Mr Thapa was asked to comment 
on Bangladesh's proposal for aug¬ 
menting the Ganga flow through 
construction of reservoirs in Nepal. 
He said this was a matter being 
discussed between India and Bangla¬ 
desh and when they jointly approach 
Nepal, it would examine the issue. 

He had not taken up with the 
Indian Prime Minister Nepaf s require¬ 
ment of a corridor from Bangladesh 
through the Indian territory for the 
transit of goods from the Chittagong 
ort Nepal was interested in this 
ecause the Calcutta port was very 
crowded. However, this matter coulo 
be discussed at other levels Mr 
Thapa reviewed the recent develop¬ 
ments in Nepal and said that it had 
achieved political stability and was 
now concentrating on economic deve¬ 
lopment 


Draft Declaration by Non -aligned 


The 23-page draft political declara¬ 
tion to be made at the Non-aligned 
summit expresses its serious concern 
at the "new scramble for military 
bases" by Big Powers and deplores 
the "policies of destabilisation, inter¬ 
vention and interference primarily 
directed against the non-aligned 
countries". 

The draft circulated by India to 
envoys of member-nations at the 
U. N., accuses the advanced countries 
of starting an "armament culture" 
and going out of the way to "escalate 
the arms race". It says the manu¬ 
facture of arms on a massive scale 
and their induction into developing 
countries are causing budgetary de¬ 
ficits in their economies 

The draft refers to the "syste¬ 
matic pattern of military agg^sion" 
against developing countries and 
warns the non-aligned nations to 
guard against such moves It men¬ 
tions in particular the "expansion of 


the Diego Garcia military base" and 
says that the sovereignty of the Cha- 
qos Archipelago should be restored 
to Mauritius 

The document says the advanced 
nations are stepping up their expendi¬ 
ture on nuclear weapons and other 
sophisticated arms in complete die 
regard of the development needs of 
the Third World whose raw material 
resources advanced countries have 
been exploiting Economic instability 
in the developing countries could 
have serious repercussions for the 
future of developed nations and peace 
and stability in the world. 

The draft accuses the Western 
countries of their "reluctance to use 
their enormous influence" to persuade 
South Africa to exp^ite the process 
to help achieve the independence of 
Namibia. 

On Kampuchea also, the norv 
aligned draft declaration has taken 
note of the beginnings of a dialogue 
and has expressed its conviction that 
this dialogue should be sustained till a 
modus vivsndi is found to ensure that 
Kampuchea is able to determine its 
own destiny. 

At tfw meeting of the Non-aligned 
Bureau in New Delhi the main purpose 
was to synthesise the position of one 
group of States with their commitment 
to the international conference on 
Kampuchea and the other set out in 
the Ho Chi Minh city communique. In 
doing so. the Bureau's declaration 
noted that some of the States involved 
in a situation of confrontation were 
members of the movement and that 
they supported the principle of non¬ 
interference in the affairs of sovereign 
States and at the same time the in- 
admiwibility of the use of force against 
sovereign States. The declaration 
had also warned that there was a real 
danger of the tensions round Kam¬ 
puchea escalating over a wide area 
and expressed the conviction that 
there was urgent need to de-escalate 
these tensions 

Condemnation of Africa'. India 
has also prepared, after consulting 
many countries, a declaration for the 
summit denouncing the mounting 
aggressions by the South African 
regime against neighbouring countries 
and its stubborn defiance of the U.N. 
In the section on southern Africa the 
document condemns the systematic 
repression by Pretoria of the norv 
white majority of the population and 
denounces attempts to perpetuate its 
domination through division and"Barv 
tustanization". 

The declaration condemns 
aggressive actioa including the use. 
of mercenaries terrorism, economic 
pressures destabilisation and sabotage 
against Angola, Mozambique^ Zimba- 
biM and other country of the region 


and calls on the international corrv 
munity to aid them to strengthen 
their defences It also states that 
the collaboration of certain Western 
countries and Israel with the South 
African regime in the nuclear sphere, 
investments and economic assistance 
has served to encourage Pretoria in 
its intransigence. 

The document condemns 
attempts to forge new strategic 
arrangements in the South Atlantic 
and other areas adjoininglAfrica as a 
threat to the peace ana security of 
the African continent It condemns 
the continued illegal occupation of 
Namibia by the Pretoria regime in 
flagrant violation of U. N. resolutions 

It urges all countries especially 
the permanent members of the 
Security Council to work for the 
adoption of effective sanctions against 
South Africa. It also calls on the 
Security Council to counteract 
attempts to undermine the central 
role of the Council in application of 
Resolution 435 on Namibian indepen¬ 
dence, to assume its primary responsi¬ 
bility and meet without delay to 
promote the application of its plan for 
Namibia. 

The draft condemns threats and 
aggressive actions against Nicaragua 
as part of a plan to destabilize it It 
endorses peace initiatives for Central 
Ainerica suggested by Mexico France. 
Venezuela, Colombia and Panama, 
and hails the Nicaraguan positive 
response 

Food Security Plan: A five- point 
world food security programme to 
meet critical food shortages in de¬ 
veloping countries has been suggested 
in a draft economic declaration to be 
considered by the non-aligned summit 
The draft circulated by India to 
member-nations, also lists six steps 
for revival of world trade and for 
promotion of trade and development 
of developing countries 

The draft strongly condemns the 
"use of food as an instrument of poli¬ 
tical pressure". It notes with concern 
that the food imports of the develop¬ 
ing countries are mounting 


India's Human Rights Record 


The U.S. State Oepartmenfs annual 
report on human rights practices 
sent to the U. S. Congress on February 
9, presents a mixed picture of the 
situation in India. While conceding 
that basic human rights are "well 
established in India and, in the short 
run, India's positive record is expected 
to continue", the rejaort states that 
there is some apprehension that the 
parliamentary system may be affected 
by what is v^ed as increasing 
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parochialism in Indian politics and a 
weakening of the party structures. 

Significantly, the U. S. report says 
that the main concern now in India is 
"abuse of the police authority”. Des¬ 
pite legal protections police brutality 
Is widespread. The report also takes 
note of the tendencies among the 
State Governments to curtail the 
freedom of the Press. It describes 
as a paradox that the reaction to the 
Emergency rule of Mrs Gandhi in 
1975 and 1976 seems to have 
strengthened important institutions, 
such as the Press and the judiciary. 

About Pakistan the report has 
made equally forthright observations 
That country has suffered a further 
entrenchment of martial law. The 
martial law administration has con¬ 
tinued not to honour many generally 
recognised precepts of human rights. 
Criticising indirectly President Zia’s 
regime, the report says the adminis¬ 
tration has relied increasingly on 
summary military courts to try a 
Dacklog of cases in civil courts. Mal¬ 
treatment of detenues, especially 
during investigation resulted in at 
least 11 deaths in 1982 in Pakistan. 
The Government's policies tend to 
create an atmosphere of intimidation 
that curtails political activity and 
expression. But a great deal of 
Opposition discussion was allowed 
privately and the lifting of the pre¬ 
censorship had allowed more news¬ 
paper criticism of the Government, 
"veiled or otherwise", in 1982 than 
had occurred since censorship was 
imposed in 1979 

The report has noted the imposi¬ 
tion of a state of emergency and 
anti-terrorist measures, as well as 
allegations of torture of Tamil youths 
in military prisons in Sri Lanka. 


Railways to use Solar Energy and 
Wind? 


The Indian Railways are to go in for 
non-conventional sources of energy, 
such as solar, wind and bio-energy, 
in a big way to streamline operations 
Steps are afoot in collaboration with 
the Department of Non-conventional 
Energy sources in the Ministry of 
Energy to earmark areas for extensive 
use of renewable sources of energy 
in the railways 

In this context a joint meeting 
was held between chief engineers of 
the railways and senior scientists of 
the Department of Non-conventional 
Sources of Energy. The Chairman 
of the Railway Board, Mr M.S. Gujral 
(since retired), who chaired the con¬ 
ference, said the railways have been 
pioneers in the energy field and were 
in fact the first to set up their power 
houses in the country. Mr M.N. 


Basrur, Railway Board member, iden¬ 
tified the various fields in the railways 
where non-conventional sources of 
energy could be applied rightaway 
Solar energy could be used effectively 
in water heating systems and for 
conversion of brackish water into 
potable, distilled water in the Rajasthan 
area. Photovoltaic cells could be used 
for pumping water and for lighting 
purposes at small wayside railway 
stations and for signals and level 
crossing lights^ and also for tail lights 
of trains. Windmills could be used 
for converting kinetic energy into 
shaft power and could be utilised for 
pumping water at small stations Mr 
Basrur said the railways have already 
undertaken a vast programme for 
afforestation 


Turning Point in Public Sector 


Mr Pranab Mukherjee, the Union 
Finance Minister clairned on February 
that the year 1981-82 was a turning 
point in the history of Central public 
sector enterprises with the profitability 
ratio (gross profits to capital employ¬ 
ed) reaching "an all-time high" of 
12,23 per cent and a net profit of 
almost Rs 185 crore The corres¬ 
ponding ratio for 100 private sector 
firms was 11.6 per cent Mr Pranab 
Mukherjee said that although the 
public sector enterprises have achieved 
a great deal, they still have a "long 
way to go". Addressing a conference 
on problems and prospects of public 
sector enterprises, he said unfor¬ 
tunately the public sector was often 
the target of misinformed criticism 
Comparing the jKivate sector with 
public undertakings, he indicated that 
almost half of the loss incurred by the 
losing enterprises in the public sector 
was that incurred by firms taken over 
from private owners The public 
sector was often criticised for excess 
employment "When a private indus¬ 
try falls sick, there is a cry for 
employment protection and when we 
move in there is criticism". A general 
impression seems to be that only a 
few public enterprises are making 
profits and those that are making 
profits alone are running efficiently. 
This, according to him, was incorrect 
both with regard to overall profitability 
as also linkage to efficiency based 
merely on profitability. The Govern¬ 
ment had also to invest in areas 
where private capital was not forth¬ 
coming in view of the latteKs excessive 
preoccujMtion with profits 

Another misconception about the 
public sector which Mr Mukherjee 
sought to remove was regarding the 
management cadre and the bureau¬ 
cratic approach in the enterprises In 
this context while the Government 
has a rote to play as an entrepreneur 


in safeguarding people’s interests its 
approach has been to allow the public 
enterprises to run as independent 
commercial enterprises with full 
authority with their managements 
The public sector today had some of 
the best managerial talent available in 
the country and, because of this it 
was in a position to revive privately 
managed sick industries where such 
a takeover was justified 

The public sector, Mr Mukherjee 
claimed, has contributed in large mea¬ 
sure to self-reliance, development of 
ancillanes and the small sector, up¬ 
grading technology and ushering in a 
new culture of professional manage¬ 
ment 

The Minister for Irrigation, Mr 
Ram Niwas Mirdha, addressing the 
conference, called for exposing the 
private sector to the same scrutiny by 
the Press and Parliament as was 
done in the case of the public enter¬ 
prises. That would make known the 
gross inefficiencies that plague the 
private sector most of which was 
being sustained with Government 
money 

Mr Mohd Fazal, member of the 
Planning Commissioa m his presiden¬ 
tial address said that remuneration 
and facilities for all those employed in 
the public sector should be commen¬ 
surate with the responsibility shoulder¬ 
ed at various levels. Since both the 
public and private sectors operate 
within the same economy, there should 
not be big differences at all levels in 
managerial remuneration in these two 
sectors. To ensure a contented 
managerial group and to eliminate 
the flight of managerial personnel 
from the public sector it will be 
desirable to consider how best the 
disparities can be removed. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, called for sustained efforts to 
keep the public sector competitive 
and abreast of developments in tech¬ 
nology, management and produc¬ 
tivity In a message to the conference 
on the problems and prospects of 
public enterprises organised by the 
Indian Society for Social Democracy 
and the Standing Conference of Public 
Enterprises (SCOPE) Mrs Gandhi said 
the public sector had been a catalyst 
in India's industrialisation. The 
country's industrial structure rested 
on It The efficiency of its manage¬ 
ment "is of vital importance to our 
economy". 


P.M.'s Bid to Reform Administra¬ 
tion 


The Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi, 
seems determined to refurbish the 
image of her party, the Congress (I), 
and also to reform the inefficient 
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system of Government in the country 
She has turned her attention to the 
administration in order to check 
corruption, inefficiency and callous¬ 
ness which she admits "bring a bad 
name to the Government as a whole" 

On February 1 she called for a 
change in the political and adminis¬ 
trative culture. She has written 
letters to Ministers giving clear-cut 
instructions on issues ranging from 
the upkeep of office buildings to the 
influence of industrial and business 
lobbies in the ministries All Central 
departments have been directed not 
to allow extension of superannuated 
employees as well as their re-employ 
ment She has said that the depart¬ 
ments are now too liberal in seeking 
approval of extensions and re¬ 
employment of such employees and 
pointed out that it caused frustration 
in the services and led to loss of 
initiatives 

The ministries should review even 
extensions already given with a view 
to terminating them and if any Minister 
favoured continuation of extension, 
he should give specific reasons and 
obtain fresh approval 

Mrs Gandhi made it clear that 
her instructions would not apply to 
extensions or re employment in the 
case of defence personnel holding 
civilian jobs, subject to an age limit of 
58. Scientists would also be exemp¬ 
ted 

The Prime Minister has also 
instructed that officers from the State 
cadres who have been in Delhi on 
extended tenure should be sent back 
immediately to their respective cadres 
latest by April 30 

She has taken serious note of 
the tendency of posting personnel on 
foreign assignments shortly before 
their retirement so that their normal 
tenure could be extended. Hence¬ 
forth, no officer who has less than 
two years' service should be spon¬ 
sored for foreign postings. 

Noting that inter-cadre transfer 
of officers in the all-India services 
had become liberal, she has said that 
in future this should be allowed only 
in very rare cases where there was 
genuine hardship. 

She spoke of the complaints she 
has been receiving about the func¬ 
tioning of certain Ministries Surprise 
checks have been ordered to ensure 
punctuality, both at the beginning 
and after the lunch break, and investi¬ 
gate charges of corruption and ensure 
improved performance of each 
ministry, 

Mrs Gandhfs identical letter to 
the Ministers said: "A nation's image 
IS, to a large extent formed by the 
functioning of its government offices. 
Unfortunately, our offices left much 
to be desired in promptness; courtesy 


and even punctuality in attendance 
and cleanliness". 

Mrs Gandhi has also noted with 
concern that industrialists had been 
found to be canvassing for posting 
and extension in case of officials 
"Officials should know that any such 
approach by industrialists on their 
behalf will make them liable to severe 
action". 

She particularly mentioned com¬ 
plaints against the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration and the office of the Chief 
Controller of Imports and Exports 
and business houses managing to get 
copies of official notes and minutes 
Mrs Gandhi pointed out that proposals 
from economic ministries were some¬ 
times deliberately put off to enable 
manoeuvring by business houses 
through their liaison men 

There was need to tighten ar¬ 
rangements for ensuring secrecy of 
information in these ministries, since 
the contactmen even managed to 
secure copies of Government decisions 
on important matters and projects 

Mrs Gandhi also recalled hei 
earlier instructions to ensure punctua¬ 
lity, regular attendance and due 
discharge of work by government 
employees She had heard com¬ 
plaints that the public were asked to 
come repeatedly to government offices 
even to get routine matters cleared 
This amounted to harassment and 
should stop forthwith The people 
at large were concerned with corrup 
tion at the ground level 


India-China Talks Fail 


Like most of the previous rounds of 
official-level negotiations between 
India and China, the latest one, held 
in Beijing from January 29 to February 
2, showed that the major differences 
over the territorial question remain 
unsolved. The differences have not 
even been narrowed down because 
of China’s disinclination to surrender 
the territory it seized in 1962. Both 
countries recognise the border ques¬ 
tion as the most important issue 
between them. Both detections 
discussed the entire range of bilateral 
relations between India and China, 
paying special attention to the boun¬ 
dary problem The officials had an 
"earnest and frank" exchange of views 
on various aspects of the problem. 

The Indian delegation was led by 
Mr K.S. Bajpai. Srcretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs and former 
Indian Ambassador to China. The 
Chinese delegation was headed by 
Mr Fu Hao, adviser to the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who also 
led his country's delegation to the 
second round of talks held in Delhi in 
May last year. 


Reliable sources said that "both 
sides were positive in their attitude in 
negotiations on the boundary oueaten 
and the air was friendly. "The n«Kt 
round of talks will be held in Delhi at a 
time to be decided through diplomatic 
channels. It is understood that the 
two sides have agreed on the need to 
reflect further on the fundamental 
approach to the border problem and 
to meet agaia 

At the Beijing talks a work pro¬ 
gramme was agreed ufion at the 
beginning and closely followed 
throughout the negotiationa This 
covered the border question and a 
review of trade arxi economic relations 
and exchanges in the fields of culture, 
education, sports and science and 
technology. The question of certain 
outstanding claims on account of 
assets was also discussed. India has 
certain properties in Beijing Shanghai 
and Lhasa, now under Chinese 
possession 

The two delegations expressed 
satisfaction at the steady, though 
modest growth in trade in the past 
two years. Certain new areas pro¬ 
posed for economic co-ojieration will 
be explored by both sides. The total 
trade turnover between India and 
China was $ 139 million last yaer. 
The 1982 trade figure shows an 
increase of more than 25 per cent 
over 1981 Early this year, China 
bagged a major Indian contract for 
the supply of cables and conductors 
foi high-voltage transmission of 
power. 

Both sides expressed satisfaction 
that development of exchanges in the 
fields of culture, education and sjaorts 
had been proceeding smoothly, 


Zia not to raise Kashmir Issue 


In a significant gesture on February 5 
the Pakistan President Gen Zial-ul- 
Haque, indicated that he would not 
raise the Kashmir issue when he 
meets Mrs Indira Gandhi during the 
non-aligned summit in New Delhi in 
March. "No doubt Kashmir is a 
stumbling block in the improvement 
of Indo-Pak relations, but if we start 
from a stumbling block, we would 
not go far", he told a press conference 
after inaugurating another session of 
his nominated Advisory Council They 
must move gradually from areas of 
agreement to those on which they 
had disagreements and then resolve 
all the disputes Gen Zia added. 

"But by no rr^ans we should go 
to war; we must resolve these 
disjxites peacefully”, he said, rafening 
to the Pakistan proposal for a no>war 
pact and the Indian offer of a treaty 
of friendship and co-operatioa 
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But if the circumstances arose, 
he would discuss all matters which 
couH improve relations between India 
and Pakistaa They must identify 
the causes which had marred rela¬ 
tions and made them fight three 
wars. On the eve of his last visit to 
New Delhi on November 1 also, Gen 
Zia had, stated that he would discuss 
the ite^mir issue with Mrs Gandhi if 
an opportunity arose but acknow- 
IsdgcKi on return that he did not 

Commenting on the role of the 
armed forces in a developing country 
Gen Zia said it should add to the 
stebility of the Government but it 
should not be like a sword hanging 
over the heads of politicians. 

Gen Zia said he wanted the armed 
forces to have a role in which there 
was no need to impose martial law 
ior the fourth time in the country 
which was first placed under military 
rule by Gen Ayub Khan in 1958. It 
should provide stability to the political 
system with the backing of the armed 
forces said the General, who has 
promised to provide the framework 
of a new political system for the 
country by the next independence 
day on August 14. 

Gen Zia said since it was not 
desirable to foist a system on the 
people it would be essential to obtai>. 
the support of the people for the new 
system. But there would be no 
referendum on the issue, he said 
without indicating how he would get 
the people's backing. 

Asked if there was any scope for 
the country's political parties, banned 
since October 1979, in his proposed 
Islamic system of Government he 
said "we have to examine this". On 
the role of the armed forces in an 
Islamic system Gen Zia said it should 
be as much as in any other form of 
government—to defend the country 
against external aggression and to 
maintain internal security 

The General, who has twice 
postponed elections since he came to 
power with a promise to hold them 
within 90 days» said his nominated 
Majlis-e-Shura (advisory council) was 
only an interim measure. 

It could not be an alternative to 
the National Assembly in providing a 
bridge between the Government and 
the people, he said. He had asked 
the Majlis to take up the task of 
finding a new system in right earnest. 
Many systems imported from abroad 
in one form or another had been tried 
in the country over the past 35 years, 
but had not proved suitable 

/isMes to be banned: The Pakis¬ 
tani President disclosed that public 
rallies and marches would be banned 
urtder the Islamic political system 
which he planned to give the country 
Poiiticiens would have to find other 


means, such as indoor meetings, to 
make contact with the people under 
the Islamic system. 

The big outdoor political rallies 
and marches, traditionally held in 
Pakistan, he felt wasted time and 
disrupted normal life. "This is a 
wrong tradition which he want to set 
right", he said. It was not right for 
any politician to proclaim to 100,000 
people at a public meeting that he 
had the answer to everything 

Controversy over Sihanouk's Sta¬ 
tus 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who is a 
member of the former royal family of 
Cambodia and has had a chequered 
career, is in the news once again. 
While the Government of India seems 
to have no intention to invite him to 
attend the Non-aligned summit to be 
held from March 7 to 11. ASEAN 
(the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations) has intensified its campaign 
to seek a seat for the Prince as 
representative of Kampuchea. 
Malaysia conveyed to India on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 Its opposition to the Havana 
summits decision to keep the Kam¬ 
puchean seat vacant 

But over the past two years and 
more, the Government of India has 
maintained that the issue could be 
decided only by the next summit 
Meanwhile it is implementing the 
Havana summit's decision to keep 
the seat vacant India has recognised 
the Heng Samrin Government of 
Kampuchea which is being fought 
against by various elements under 
the leadership of Prince Sihanouk. 

Prince Sihanouk himself ex 
pressed his unhappiness over India's 
decision. But the official-level con¬ 
sultations between India and Malaysia, 
held in Delhi on February 7, indicated 
that the two countries shared a 
common approach to most issues 
expected to come up at the seventh 
Non-aligned summit 

The two delegations led by Mr 
Datuk Zakaria, Secretary-General in 
the Malaysian Foreign Office, and Mr 
K S. Bajpai, Secretary in the External 
Affairs Ministry, met later as joint 
commission to take up bilateral issues 
During the talks each side explained 
the procedural aspect of the question 
of seating Kampuchea at the summit 
They also discussed the substantive 
aspect of the Kampuchean problem. 

In reply to questions, the spokes¬ 
man said that India respected the 
national position of all countries on 
the Kampuchean issue but the issue 
of representation at the summit was 
a matter to be decided by the summit 

The two sides also discussed 
ways and means of ending the dead¬ 
lock in the North-South dialogue. 


Indiart Cosmonauts' Zero-Gravity 
Flying 


Wing Commander Ravish Malhotra 
and Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma, 
who will be the first Indian cosmonauts 
and who are currently undergoing 
training in Russia, getting acclimatised. 
They took to zero-gravity flying after 
nearly four months of theoretical 
studies in preparation for their space 
flight with Soviet cosmonauts next 
year. They went up twice early 
February in an IL-76 and on each 
flight had 15 spells of zero gravity 
flights lasting 25 seconds, and return¬ 
ed to base none the worse for their 
nerve-shaking expgrience. Zero 
gravity flights are no novelty for the 
two Indian Air Force pilots, but on 
previous occasions these had never 
exceeded one second or so. 

Wg Cmdr Malhotra and Sqn Ldr 
Sharma described how a glass of 
water stood in mid-air as the Ilyushin 
nose-dived and created zero gravity 
conditions. The slightest push to a 
wall would have sent them flying 
right across the cabin corridor and 
caused them to hit the door of the 
pilots' cabin 

Free floating as they were, they 
would, on the other hand, push against 
the roof when the intercom count 
reached 20 seconds and settle on the 
floor before gravitational forces begin 
the build-up at the end of the 25 
seconds 

The two pilots were taken up in 
an aircraft that can stimulate space 
flight conditions and is in fact a flying 
laboratory with equipment they are 
likely to carry while in the cosmos 

Air Commodore S.K Kaul, the 
Indian Air Attache who serves as a 
loco prentts for the cosmonauts, said 
the two men were still going through 
the initial phase of training meant to 
condition them mentally, physically 
and technically for the task for which 
one of them would finally be selected. 
During the second phase they would 
get on to the actual spacecraft module 
Itself and in the third phase they 
would tram jointly with the Soviet 
cosmonauts as members of a single 
crew There are many Soviet cos¬ 
monauts training along with them 
Some of them are women. 


Correction 

Page 436, col 2 (February issue! 

In line 5, the date of Assembly 
elections may be read as January 5 
instead of January 6 and in line 6, 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy instead of 
Gundu Rao. 

The mistake is regretted. 

—Editor. 
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□ Reagan’s New Offer to Russia 

□ New Plans for World Poverty 

□ India among Top Ten 
Industrial Nations 

□ More A.-Bomb Countries 

□ China and U.S. Restore 
Cordiality 

□ Nepal-Pakistan Under¬ 
standing 

□ New set-up for Pak in August 

□ Mors U.S. Military Aid to 
Pak 

□ Israel-Lebanon Tangle 

□ Nuclear Fission Discovery 

□ Crisis likely on Oil Prices 

□ Report on “Common Crisis” 


Reagan's New Offer to Russia 


President Reagan of the U.S.A. ap¬ 
pears to be in a conciliatory mood in 
respect of the Soviet Union. He has 
offered to meet Mr Yuri Andropov, 
"wherever and whenever he wants", 
to sign a pact banning land-based 
intermediate nuclear missiles Reports 
on February 4 said the U. S. seemed 
to be veering away from its "zero 
option" stand over deployment of 
medium-range nuclear missiles in 
Europe, indicating that it might accept 
even partial cuts in such weapons. 
Behind public utterances of NATO 
solidarity on the issue. West European 
allies have told Washington that it 
was time it showed some flexibility in 
Its approach while discussing the 
issue with the Soviet Union. 

Mr George Bush, the U.S. Vice- 
President in his seven-nation Euro¬ 
pean tour to rally the allies behind 
President Reagan's arms control 
policy, had been conveying such a 
message in almost every capital he 
visited, according to western diplo¬ 
matic sources. He indicated in 
Brussels that the Western alliance 
might be content with "significant 
reductions" in medium-range missiles, 
although he stressed at the same 
time that an ideal solution remained 
the "zero option"—cancellation of 
deployment of American "Pershing" 
and Cruise missiles in West Europe in 
return for dismantling all Soviet SS- 
20 missiles. 

West Germany, Britain, Belgium 
and other allies are clearjy in favour 
of a compromise solution immediately 
in view of the growing peace move¬ 
ment in their countries which has 
turned nuclear missiles into a signifi¬ 
cant political issue. These countries 
do not think that Mr Reagan's insis¬ 
tence on "zero option" is going to 
lead to a solution. U.S allies see 
confusion and indecision in its policies 
on arms control as well as broader 
East-West relations This has allowed 
the Soviet Union to score a "propa¬ 
ganda victory" in Europe, according 
to Western analysts 

After talks with Mr Bush, the 
Dutch Prime Minister, Mr Ruud Lub¬ 
bers said that the "zero option" was 
the ultimate goal but in the course of 
negotiations "we must also consider 
a series of steps which lead to it" The 
Netherlands is to station 48 American 
Cruise missiles in early 1986 under 
the NATO deployment plan but the 
Government has not approved such a 
mova President Reagan seems to 
be keen on rallying uneasy European 
allies behind his policy on arms 
negotiation with Moscow. West 
German elections, growing public 
opinion in West Europe in favour of 
nuclear disarmament and the con¬ 


siderable propaganda advantage 
derived by the Soviets lately by their 
offers of cutting down the nuclear 
arsenal are cited as the factors behind 
the offer contained in an "open letter" 
to the people of West Europe read 
out by Mr George Bush in Berlin on 
February 1, 

The Reagan proposal according 
to these observera is also a public 
relations exercise as Washington tries 
to recover the ground lost in the 
propaganda war between the two 
Super Powers. 

The offer is aimed more at public 
opinion in West European countries 
than at the Soviet Union. But Mr 
Dennis Healey, British Labour Party 
Deputy Leader, suggested that it was 
a "slight step backwards" in dis¬ 
armament negotiations because Mr 
Reagan apparently wanted the Soviet 
Union to dismantle even nuclear 
weapons aimed at China which are 
not covered by the Geneva talks. 


New Plans for World Poverty 


UNCTAD and FAO have prepared 
reports and action programmes for 
tackling world poverty. The pro¬ 
gramme of the U. N. Commission for 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
IS to raise by about Rs 20,000 crore 
the commodity export earnings of 
developing countries over a three- 
year period. This policy document 
released on February 4, will be taken 
up for consideration at UNCTAD-VI 
conference to be held in Belgrade 
from June 6 to 30. 

The document points out that 
the collapse of commodity pricea 
which has driven many of them to 
their lowest levels in real terms in the 
past half a century, has compounded 
the immense burden faced by deve¬ 
loping countries in coping with the 
severe recession in the developed 
market economy countries continuing 
inflation and the stagnation in the 
volume of world trade. 

Following the sharp price falls in 

1981 and 1982, the UNCTAD index 
of free market prices of the principal 
commodity exports of developing 
countries stood in September, 1982, 
at a level in real terms, 10 per cent 
lower than a generation earlier, while 
for many commodities real prices in 

1982 were less than half their levels 
of 1950. The downward trend has 
also spread to the oil market The 
resultant loss in export earnings for 
developing countries is estimated at 
about Hs 8,000 crgre in 1981. The 
loss in non-oil commodi^ earnings is 
expected to be substantially higher. 

The report suggests sources to 
finance the price stwilising operations 
such as a Common Fund and the 
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existing buffer stock financing facilities 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
The potential role of the World Bank 
IS stressed. UNCTAD also proposes 
the expansion and liberalisation of 
existing arran^ments for compensat¬ 
ing shortfalls in the commodity export 
earnings of developing countries 

Politicait Commitment 

On February 4 the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Or^nisation (FAO) said rural 
poverty in developing countries can 
be alleviated within an acceptable 
time-scale only with a political com¬ 
mitment to the re-shaping of national 
economic growth and the distribution 
of its benefits. In a study on rural 
poverty and means of alleviatioa 
FAO said that sustained efforts in the 
struggle against hunger, malnutrition 
and poverty were need^. 

The Director-General of FAO, in 
a foreword to the study, notes that 
while the food aid convention, due 
for renewal in mid-1983, ensures 
only a minimum annual flow of food 
aid at 7,6 million tonnes, the annual 
target for food aid, which was set as 
long ago as 1974, was 10 million 
tonnes. 

Depicting the many facets of 
poverty among the rural population 
arising out of a host of factors, the. 
study projected that the number of 
rural families who suffer from in¬ 
adequate access to land and who are 
likely to be absolutely poor would 
increase in much of Africa, the near 
East Asia and Latin America. 

Migration as a means of escape 
offers very poor prospects to the 
rural unemployed whose educa¬ 
tional deprivation or illiteracy debars 
them from many employment oppor¬ 
tunities in cities ar^ towns FAO 
has pointed out that as agricultural 
research in many countries was mainly 
concentrated on cash crops some 
diversion of research activities to 
food crops and to problems of small- 
scale farmers could improve the 
nutritional status of the lowest income 
farmers Also, as rural women in 
many countries need to be uplifted. 
Governments should consider re¬ 
pealing those laws which discriminate 
against womea 


India among top 10 induatrial 
Nations 


The U.S. Commerce Department has 
ranked India among the top 10 
manufacturing countries in the world. 
Industry now provides almost a 
quarter of India's Grc^ National 
Product {GNP). Manufactured pro¬ 
ducts accounted for some 60 per 
cent in 1960. Agriculture remains a 
dominant part of the Indian economy. 


accounting for two-thirds of the work 
fores the Commerce Department said 
in a special report in the February 7 
issue of "Business America", a publi¬ 
cation for American businessmen and 
exporters 

According to the report India is 
virtually self-sufficient in many indus¬ 
tries and its growing urban middle 
class also has to be regarded as a 
factor in our traditional image of 
India. While many of India's 700 
million people remain outside the 
market economy, more than 100 
million are memtwrs of an expanding 
modern sector. A new and able 
group of entrepreneurs has appeared 
on the scene in India in recent years, 
serving as the catalysts behind the 
development of India's private sector 

Since the mid-seventies the per¬ 
formance of the Indian economy has 
been generally quite good. From 
1974-79, the economy, fuelled by 
rising agricultural production and 
relatively rapid export growth, ex¬ 
panded at an annual rate of 6.1 pe." 
cent well above the historical trend. 

In 1979-80, however the econo¬ 
my was hit by one of the worst 
droughts in recent history and by the 
sharp rise in international oil prices— 
resulting in the trade deficit more 
than doubling—and by the emergence 
of strong inflationary pressures These 
factors combined to cause an abrupt 
downward spiral in economy activity 
It is to India's credit that the economy 
rebounded from the.se setbacks with 
two years of solid growth; 7.5 per 
cent in 1980-81 and about 5 per 
cent in 1981-82. 

Industrial growth, which reached 
8.6 per cent in India's fiscal year 
1981 -82, owing largely to improved 
electric power availability, decelerated 
last year to an estimated 6 per 
cent The Indian Government has 
come to recognise that the private 
sector and foreign firms can make 
vital contributions to India's industrial 
development and efforts are now on 
to reduce bureaucratic roadblocks. 


Mora A.-Bomb Countries 


U.S.-supplied reactor. Like the Tara- 
pur reactor, the Brazilian reactor is 
subject to international inspwtioa 
but the nuclear facility at which the 
plutonium was reproceMed is not 
subject to any inspection by the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Agancy. 

The method that Brazil used in 
producing plutonium is similar to the 
one that Israel thought Iraq was 
planning to use when it bombml the 
Iraqi reactor. As in the case of India, 
the U.S. has stopped supplying en¬ 
riched uranium to Brazil bmuse Brazil 
has refused to sign the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation agreement That coun¬ 
try has been able to breed plutonium 
by placing its natural uranium into 
the American-supplied reactor and 
by irradiating it with American- 
supplied ennened uranium fuel The 
amount is small; no more than a few 
grammes. 

State sources believe that techni¬ 
cally Brazil has not violated its agree¬ 
ment with the U.S. "If it had gained 
access to plutonium bv reprocessing 
the fuel that the U S. had supplied 
over the years for the research reactor 
without seeking U.S. consent that 
would have been a violation", says a 
report According to the state 
department sources, the U. S. Agree¬ 
ment with Brazil did not foresee the 
possibility of Brazil producing its own 
plutonium in the U S -supplied reactor 
and reprocessing it in the unsafe¬ 
guarded nuclear facility. 

Brazil and Argentina are the two 
leading countries of Latin America 
both of which have refused to accept 
full-scope safeguards and have not 
signed the nuclear non-proliferation 
agreement Argentina has already 
produced small quantities of pluto¬ 
nium and reprocessed it It is now 
building a reprocessing plant where it 
may be able to produce enough 
reprocessed plutonium to make atom 
bombs. 


China and U.S. restore cordiality 


Intelligence reports available early in 
February indicated that two more 
countries have acquired the necessary 
technology and the material to manu¬ 
facture atom bombs. Thu& the Nu¬ 
clear Non-proliferation Treaty and 
the restrictions on the export of bomb 
manufacturing raw materials have 
largely failed in their aim. The latest 
countries in the race are Argentina 
and Brazil (which, like India, has not 
accepted the notorious fuN-scope safe¬ 
guards and has not signed the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty). Brazil has now 
reprocessed plutonium produced at a 


Earnest attempts have lately been 
made to end the China-U.S. mis¬ 
understandings, restore the cordiality 
that followed former President Nixon's 
Shanghai visit and establish a rapport 
Fortunately, the U.S, Secretary of 
State, Mr Geprge P. Shultz, who 
visited China in the first week of 
February for talks with Peking leaders, 
was able to resurrect a lapsed dialogue 
bft for South Korea after saying both 
sides "set the stage" for renewed 
Sino-U.S. advances. Mr Shultz told 
a farewell banquet that in four days 
of tough and intensive talks "we have 
made important progress in renewing 
and enriching the dialogue between 
the two Governments". 
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On several important international 
issues, he said, "we share common 
views. Even on those issues where 
our approaches differ, we find oursel¬ 
ves toother in our mutual concern 
for peace, stability and respect for 
independence". 

Talking to reporters earlier, he 
said his visit contributed to establish¬ 
ing mutual trust and confidence. Chirw 
has said that a lack of trust has been 
the major problem in bilateral re- 
lationa 

Mr Shultz did not indicate that a 
host of problems are any closer to 
solution because of his trip. But he 
said the improved atmosphere of 
trust would make them easier to 
solve. The problems include continu¬ 
ing U.S. arms sales to Taiwan, China's 
complaints about slow technology 
sales from the U S.A., the impasse 
over a textile agreement and Chinese 
defections to the U.S.A. China's 
unwillingness to sign the Nuclear 
Non-proliferation Treaty and suspi¬ 
cions that it has given nuclear informa¬ 
tion to Pakistan have blocked Smo- 
U. S. nuclear cooperatioa 

While problems do exist Mr 
Shultz said, he felt convinced of the 
real opportunities for enhanced co¬ 
operation between our Governments, 
our nations and peoples in a host of 
fields. We have set the stage for 
renewed advances built on a stronger 
foundation of confidence and mutual 
trust 

The issue of the Korean Penirv 
sula was not raised in his formal 
sessions with Foreign Minister Wu 
Xuequian or other top leaders China, 
an ally of North Korea, does not re¬ 
cognise South Korea, repeatedly de¬ 
nounces It and the presence of U.S. 
troops there The Korean problem 
was raised, however, by Vice Foreign 
Minister Han Xu at other high-level 
meeting Foreign diplomatic analy¬ 
sts said it was a clear indication that 
despite its ties to North Korea, China 
does not want the issue to cloud its 
more important relations with the 
U.S.A Like China, Mr Shultz felt 
the U.S.A favoured a dialogue and 
peaceful reunification between North 
and South Koreas 


Nepal-Pakistan Understanding 


Nepal has again been trying to estat> 
lish cordial relations with Pakistan, 
and the Nepali Prime Minister Mr 
Surya Bahadur Thapa, visited Islama¬ 
bad from February 5 to 7 immediately 
after his talks in New Delhi. A joint 
press statement issued on February 7 
said that Nepal and Pakistan agreed 
that the forthcoming summit of non- 
aligned nations in New Delhi presented 
members of the Non-aligned Move¬ 


ment (NAM) a historic opportunity to 
reaffirm their strict adherence to the 
principles of co-existence and good- 
neighbourly relations it would also 
provide them an opportunity to renew 
their commitment to the true spirit of 
non-alignment They expresed satie 
faction on the progress made by the 
countries of South Asia for regional 
cooperation and hoped that such co¬ 
operation would be beneficial for the 
economic and social development of 
all participating countries 

Earlier, addressing a news cor> 
ference at the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator's secretariat in Rawal- 
pindt Mr Thapa said he believed that 
the basic character of N.AM. would 
not only be preserved but also streng¬ 
thened and he was confident the 
March summit would do good to the 
movement as a whole. 

On the Kashmir issue Nepal 
seriously desired that all those pro¬ 
blems which stood in the way of 
peace in South Asia should be so^ed. 
It was on the basis of this desire that 
his country had initiated the proposal 
for making Nepal a zone of peace. If it 
was accepted, then the same principle 
would apply to the entire region Mr 
Thapa said the proposal had been 
sent to all friendly countries and 
support for it was coming gradually, 
but he did not identify any country 
except Pakistan saying "we are 
grateful to Pakistan for this support". 

Mr Thapa, who agreed in principle 
on the setting up of a joint ministerial 
commission with Pakistan, said a 
formal agreement would be reached 
soon and once the commission was 
set up. It would take steps to streng¬ 
then trade between the two countries, 
promote mutual cooperation in the 
wake of the current international 
economic order which was not favour¬ 
ing the developing countries 

Official sources stated that the 
Nepal-Pakistan talks held in an "ex¬ 
tremely cordial atmosphere", were 
marked by "close identity of views" 
on major world issues such as foreign 
occupation of Afghanistan, Kampu¬ 
chea, the on-going war between j^n 
arKi Iraq and the Palestinian people's 
right to their homeland. In view of 
the worsening international economic 
order, they stressed the need for 
greater collaboration to achieve self- 
reliance by the developing countries 

Nepal and Pakistan also decided 
to increase their economic and scienti¬ 
fic trade and technical cooperation, 
which would be further institutional¬ 
ised through a joint ministerial commis¬ 
sion. 


New sat-up for Pak in August 


President Zia-ul- Haque announced on 


February 2 that Pakistan would have 
a new political system by August 14 
(the country's Independence Day) in 
which the fundamental structure of 
the Government would be Islamic. 
But several leading PakMan politicians 
have rejected President Zia-ul-Hague's 
plan to present a new politicsl frame¬ 
work for the country before he steps 
down The idea was "inadmissible" 
as long as the 1973 Constitution 
suspended by the Zia regime, exists, 
said Mr Ghulam Mu8tafa«Jstoi of the 
Pakistan People's Party, who was the 
convener of the nine-party movement 
for restoration of democracy in 
January. 

Khawaja Shiruddin, Secretary- 
General of the M.R.D., said Govern¬ 
ment leaders were shirking to face 
the people and were employing dilly¬ 
dallying tactics by raising irr^vant 
matters 

Sardar Sherbaz Mazarl Presi¬ 
dent of the National Democratic Party, 
said his party believed that any govern¬ 
ment formed by the elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the people was far 
better than the present "unrepre^ 
sentative set-up". His party, he of¬ 
fered. would step aside voluntarily 
from the next elrctions held under 
the 1973 Constitution if it was con¬ 
sidered a stumbling block in the way 
of democratic process If this or 
that party was considered "persona 
non grata " and its coming to power 
made an excuse for not holding the 
elections the N.D.P, would show its 
honesty of purpose by staying away 
from the proposed poll 

The Pakistan President said there 
were some basic contradictions 
between the Islamic system of govern¬ 
ment and the Western concept of 
democracy and when he talked about 
a new political set-up for Pakistan he 
had these contradictions in mind. He 
said "three to four" committees were 
working on the proposed set-up and 
after its finalisation he would consult 
his colleagues to chalk out a method 
for enlisting the support of the people 
as well as politicians and other promi¬ 
nent people. "You cannot impose 
something which the people do not 
want". He denied Press reports that 
Mr Yusuf Haroon, a veteran politician 
and brother of the Federal Interior 
Minister. Mr Mahmood Haroon, sub- 
mittcxf a political formula to him during 
his recent meeting. 


More U.S. Military Aid to Pak 


As another gesture to promote the 
U.S.A's global militaiy strategy and 
to strengthen its Pakistan base as a 
counter to Soviet control of Afghan- 
istaa the Reagan administration has 
increased the mttitary aid to Pakistan 
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by 60 million doftar* more for the 
current year. The U.S. adminiatra- 
tion had earlier set the figure for 
Pakistan at $ 150 mittioa But now 
this amount has been raised to $ 200 
million In addition Pakistan will «t 
$ 200 million in economic aid this 
year, taking the total aid quantum to 
$ 400 million both mjlitaiV and eco> 
nomic. 

The current year is the first year 
of the agreed five-year package. The 
total for the five years is S 3.2 billion 
which will be equally divided between 
economic and military assistance The 
aid figure for the current year had 
been uncertain because the U. S. has 
not been able to adopt a budget for 
the current year so far even though 
the financial year began on October 
1. 1982. The administration has 
been living on what is called a continu¬ 
ing resolution which is a temporary 
extension of last year's budget 

In accordance with the $ 3 2 
billion aid package. Pakistan should 
have got S 275 million in military aid 
in the current year. Since the U. S. 
could not pass a regular budget it 
could not make any provision for this 
military aid. instead, the Reagan 
administration adopted the device of 
"re-programming" and cut the aid 
meant for other countries to honour, 
if only partly, the commitment made' 
to Pakistan. 

The Zia Government was not 
satisfied with the low figure of only 
$ 150 million. It expressed its dis¬ 
satisfaction and me Reagan adminie 
tratioa eager to please Pakistan, 
stepped up the figure to S 200 
million. Even at $ 200 million, the 
military aid for Pakistan for the first 
year of the package falls short of the 
original figure by $ 75 million. 

The Reagan administration does 
not have to secure any prior approval 
from Congress for 8 200 million that 
it has re-programmed for Pakistan 
but it has to notify Congress— just to 
keep it informed. There is no indi¬ 
cation here that Congress might dis¬ 
approve the re-programmed aid for 
Pakistan. There is quite a flurry, 
however, in Congress over reports 
that China has supplied Pakistan 
technology for making an atom 
bomb. 


Israel -Lebanon Tangle 


The latest round of talks on the with¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from Lebanon 
ended early in February without any 
sign of notable progresa The Leba¬ 
nese, Israeli and U.S. spokesmen read 
out ktontical statements when the 
talks,broke up, saying only that the 
negotiators "advanced m bridging gaps 
in the mutual understanding of the 
points". 


The negotiations which started 
many weeks ago have been paralysed 
by disagreements over whether Israeli 
troops should be allowed to remain in 
south Lebanon to function at the 
observation posts and over the nature 
of future relations between Lebanon 
and Israel As the diplomats talked, 
tension remained high in the mount¬ 
ains around Beirut after artilisiY duels 
between Christian and Muslim mili¬ 
tias During the duels Christian areas 
of the capital came under fire for the 
first time in several months There 
were no reports of full-scale fighting 
but State radio said gunmen had 
exchanged shots in the mountain 
town of Aley. Israeli troops also re¬ 
inforced security forces just south of 
Beirut, where the latest talks on their 
withdrawal from Lebanon took place. 
This followed a rocket attack and the 
ambush of an Israeli patrol not far 
away on the edge of the capital 

Another report from Washington 
stated that the Egyptian President 
Mr Hosni Mubarak had warned the 
U.S.A. that failure to persuade Israel 
to withdraw from Lebanon ar>d to 
freeze West Bank settlements could 
lead to disastrous consequences in 
West Asia. Disapproving the pro¬ 
nounced U.S. tilt towards Israel Mr 
Mubarak said in a TV interview that 
Arab friends of America would lose 
confidence in the U.S.A. if they saw 
the administration treating Israel as 
Its only friend in the area. 

Withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon is meanwhne proving 
to be more complex than was originally 
thought by President Reagan when 
he sent marines to Beirut to police 
the exit of beleaguered P. L. 0. forces 
At the negotiations for withdrawal 
Israel has put forward preconditions 
which the Christian President of Mue 
lim-majority Lebanon finds too diffi¬ 
cult to accept 

Another dimension to the airea^ 
complex situation is that the Soviet 
Union has been arming the friend and 
ally, Syria, with the latest weapons 
and missiles—the type of missiles 
Moscow has not sent outside the 
Communist world so far. This con- 
frontationist move does not augur 
well for the pea(» process Moscow 
had kept a rather low profile in the 
Lebanon situation that followed the 
Israeli invasion in June last year. 
Much to the surprise of political 
observers, Russia aid not even make 
the usual menacing gestures of troop 
movements near the Syrian border to 
scare Washington and Jerusalem. That 
seeming indiffiM^nce is now changing 
to a new stance of involvement and 
this seems to be worrying Washing- 
toa 

In southern Lebanoa Israel has 
already started making use of the 


waters of the Lebanese river—some¬ 
thing that Jerusalem had been want¬ 
ing to do for decades. There are 
several other steps that Israel is 
reported to have taken which show 
that Mr Begin's Government wants 
to consolidste its gains and that by 
putting up impossibie preconditions 
for withdrawal of troops Israel is in 
fact playing for time. 


Nuclear Fission Discovery 


Soviet Russia has scored another 
scientific success—this time in nuck»r 
fission. Scientista led by famed pro¬ 
fessor Sergei Kapitsa, have unravelled 
the process of nuclear fission and 
established the quantum of energy 
required to break the nuclei of various 
elementa particularly thorium and 
uranium, according to a claim regis¬ 
tered with the Soviet State Committee 
for inventions and discoveries. 

The major scientific discovery, 
made known on February 6, compares 
with the correct prediction by Albert 
Einstein of the quantum of energy 
released by nuclear fission. It is 
represented by the famous equation: 
energy equals mass multiplied by the 
square of the speed of light What 
Professor Kapitsa and his collabo¬ 
rators have found out is the amount 
of energy locked up in matter. 

A brief announcement in Moscow 
quoted Professor Kapitsa as telling 
the Soviet Tass Agency that the 
energy required is different for dif¬ 
ferent elements. No figure has been 
given in the announcement Pro¬ 
fessor Kapitsa said the new findings 
have application in computing the 
capacity of nuclear reactors 

The Soviet scientists were interee 
ted not only in the energy released by 
nuclear fission and in the fission pro¬ 
ducts They devised a strong source 
of radiation called the microtron and 
a detector of fission fragments 


Crisis likely on oil prices 


Oil prices may cause a crisis agaia 
not because of the world soaring 
level (as in 1973-74) but because of 
the steep drop^ unless counter-steps 
are taken in time by O.P.E.C. The 
danger, it is feared, may emerge 
within the next three years two U. S. 
energy experts have warned in a tele¬ 
vision interview. 

Oil industry consultant Walter 
Levy, commenting on ntarket condi¬ 
tions following the recent 0. P. E C. 
meeting in Geneva, said on February 
7 that a precipitous decline -in oil 
prices was now "not impossible". A 
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sudden fail to between $ 20 and 
$ 25 per barrel would "provide the 
basis for a new oil supply demand 
crisis". Mr Thomas Burnsi, an eca 
nomist with Standard Oil of Califor¬ 
nia, pointed out that the world eco¬ 
nomy "doesn't adapt very well to the 
big shocks" 

The world oil industry was too 
large for the current level of demand. 
This was true not only at the produc¬ 
ing stage in 0. P.E.C. but also in the 
refining sector, transportation and 
marketing "All along the line people 
are competing and it is actually 
product prices in the U.S.A that 
have led to the downward trend in 
crude oil prices" 

Mr Levy said a major price decline 
would wipe out any inducement for 
conservation and oil exploration in 
non-O.P.EC. countries "will be so 
badly affected that we just provide 
the basis for a new oil supply-demand 
crisis". The falling prices caused by 
the oil glut were already having an 
impact "At this time, the synthetic 
oil industry in our country has practK 
cally ceased to exist" 

According to a report from 
Kuwait 0 P.E.C has warned its 
members that continued over¬ 
production will create a situation not 
unlike the one m the sixties when an 
oil glut wiped out the earnings of pro¬ 
ducing countries while greatly bene¬ 
fiting the importera It noted that oil 
revenues of some countries had 
reduced by as much as 40 per cent 
leading to chaos in development 


programmes and public spending 
However, it maintained that there 
was a "sunnier side" to the present 
situation insofar as it had provided 
an opportunity to conserve oil 


Report on "Common Crisis" 


In its second report entitled "Common 
Crisis; North-South Cooperation for 
World Recovery", the Willy Brandt 
Commission, which in its first report 
had strongly pleaded the cause of the 
poor nations, has again suggested an 
emergency programme to prevent a 
global economic collapse. It has to. 
that end, proposed a restructuring of 
international economic and monetary 
systems As before, it has severely 
criticised the attitudes of the indus¬ 
trialised countries especially the 
U.S A., because the conditions in the 
Third World are deteriorating and the 
political stability of these countries is 
seriously threatened in consequence 
Further decline in their economic 
position would, the Commission has 
warned, cause disintegration of 
societies and even create conditions 
of anarchy in many vulnerable parts 
of the world. 

The Commission's report running 
into 174 pages, broadly supports the 
stand of India and other developing 
countries regarding the North-South 
dialogue. The U.S A., in particular, 
has come in for severe criticism for 
Tts unsympathetic attitude towards 
the world's worst-affected regions 


The Commission's first report 
was presented about three years ago, 
but unfortunately, its recommenda¬ 
tions have not been heeded and the 
international community has made 
little headway since then. The Com¬ 
mission has warned that the prospects 
for the future are alarming The 
v/orld imbalances of payments are 
massive, and it is difficult to manage 
the world's liquidity debt 

The Commission has deplored 
the fact that the Cancan (Mexico) 
summit held in 1981, fell far below 
the suffering millions' expectations 
The authors of the report have called 
for a second Cancun-type summit in 
the hope that it would lead to better 
results The negative postures of 
some of the countries have been 
greatly regretted. Suggestions have 
been made for early international 
consultations about the worsening 
situation. The measures should 
include those in the fields of finance 
and trade, the creation of the requisite 
institutional improvements, stabilisa¬ 
tion of commodity markets and a 
substantial flow of resources to the 
developing countries. 

The Commission has also urged 
the formation of a special "Overview¬ 
ing group" to assist in clearing the 
procedural steps for the long overdue 
global negotiations There should be 
increased lending by private banks. 
Suggestions have also been made for 
greater cooperation in expanding 
export facilities and increased direct 
investment in the Third World by the 
developing countries themselves 
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Special Feature—I 



The earnest defenders of non- 
alignment point to the fact that the 
membership of the movement is now 
larger than ever At Havana where 
the sixth summit was held, as many 
as 94 Heads of State or Government 
spoke, and in Delhi in March about 
100 countries are likely to be fully 
represented. There would also be 
observers on behalf of several inter- 


Much has happened in both 
ideological approach and day-to-day 
politics since the first non-aligned 
summit was held in Belgrade (Yugo¬ 
slavia) in 1961, and the seventh 
summit in the series, which India will 
host early in March this year will 
doubtless take due notice of all the 
notable developments About 100 
Heads of State or Government besides 
some 3,000 delegates, will be in 
Delhi during those days. The non- 
aligned movement has progressed a 
good deal since the Nehru-Nasser- 
Tito trio put their heads together to 
evolve the safest and distinctly peaceful 
concept of non-alignment that is, 
keeping aloof from military and power 
blocs. 

According to some observers the 
movement is fading out because of 
the split among the members and the 
close association of many Third World 
countries with one or the other Big 
Power, thus diluting the philosophy 
which was eimounded so effectively 
at Belgrade 23 years ago. But there 
are also those who think the movement 
IS stronger, more extensive in menn- 
bership and in better shape than it 
was some months ago and that 
henceforth, it is bound to gain in 
infki ence. Among the major instances 
quoted by the detractors of the 
movement are the split over the Russian 
aggression in Afghanistan, a tradi¬ 
tionally non-align^ country, and the 
war between two non-aligned coun¬ 
tries, Iran and Iraq. 

To recall the initial expositions of 
non-alignment ^ the famous trio, 
Nehru-Nasser-Tito, non-alignment is 
a philosophy of democratic inter¬ 
national relations and a forum that 
enables small and medium-sized coun¬ 


tries to be heard and to participate 
actively in international life As Pre¬ 
sident Tito told the first summit in 
Belgrade non-alignment is not a third 
bloc because that would run counter 
to the political concept and spirit of 
non-alignment. The movement was 
meant to convey to the Big Powers 
ti lat the fate of the world did not lie in 
their hands alone; moreover, it was 


World focus Is again on non- 
alignment. Ttie soventli summit 
of non-aligned nations Is due 
to be held from March 7 to 11 
and ft Is expected to be at¬ 
tended by about 100 Heads of 
Stats or Govemment-the lar¬ 
gest ever V.I.P. attendance 
at any session In the series. 
This special feature examines 
the role of the non-aligned group 
In the context of the crucial 
development in the international 
arena. 


to caution the giants that the maiority 
of the world rejects the use of force 
as a means of settling disputes and 
important problems which the world 
has inherit^ from the past. In sum, 
non-alignment is an independent non¬ 
bloc movement and a positive alter¬ 
native to the big divisions. It seeks 
to show that peace and security 
could also be guwanteed without 
sharp power and military alignments. 


national orgaiisations But those who 
criticise the non-aligned movement 
as a rival to the United Nations are 
mistaken because the movement 
merely provides a forum for free 
expression of views, although designed 
like the U N, to promote peace, it 
does not seek to replace the world 
body or supplant it. The movement 
has been growing stronger in Europe 
and in Latin America and all its 
members are very much a part of the 
U N. also. 

The split among the non-aligned 
nations over the issue of Afghanistan 
has lately become clearer. In fact a 
consensus has developed over the 
issue; that all foreign forces must 
quit Afghan soil However, Cuba 
the outgoing cnairman of the New 
York based Co-ordinating Bureau of 
the Non-aligned Nations, has naturally 
been adopting pro-Soviet attitudes. 
The delay in deploring the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan because 
of Cuba's stand aroused suspicions 
among those who believe in genuine 
non-alignment and it also gave a 
handle to countries like the U S.A 
(which is among the leading critics of 
the movement) to criticise it as distinaly 
pro-Moscow and far from fair and 
unprejudiced in its policies But this 
imposes on India an even greater 
responsibility. From March, 1983, 
this country is to be the Chairman of 
the Co-ordinating Bureau which has 
34 members but its discussions are 
open. The Bureau meets at the 
Ministerial level, and also at the level 
of Ambassadors when the United 
Nations Assembly % in session in 
New York. Notable improvements 
in the functioning of the Bureau 
would help promote the cause of the 
non-align^ movement. An effective 
bureau would also help remove some 
of the weaknesses associated with 
non- alignment. 
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As the Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
said recently, the Delhi summit could 
not have been arranged at a more 
timely moment The world situation 
IS now grave, and many reputations, 
ideologies and concepts are at stake. 
The gravity of the world situation can 
be judged from the number of major 
pending disputes which are complex 
and seem to defy solution. Among 
such issues is that of Kampuchea 
over which there are differences among 
the non-aligned members There is 
the highly explosive Middle East or 
West Asian situation. The Lebanon 
crisis and the issue of the Palestinians 
remain unsolved According to the 
latest reports, the P LO is on the 
war- path again after the severe batter¬ 
ing It received in the summer months 
of 1982; and with the Israelis as 
adamant and determined as ever an 
acceptable solution of the problem 
seems improbable Several com¬ 
plexities have risen to make matters 
more baffling for the non-aligned 
world. The US. sharply criticised 
Israel after the massacre of hundreds 
of innocent people in a Beirut area But 
Israelis knew that the Americans would 
always back them desoite the occasional 
unpleasantness (most of it is aired for 
domestic or international consumption 
and IS not genuine nor of long duration). 
What IS more galling the U.S.A 
continues to supply weapons to Israel 
even though the supplier also joins 
other nations in calling for a cease-fire 
in Lebanon and other tension-ridden 
are®. There is thus a considerable 
amount of duplicity and deception in 
American foreign policies 

The American policy in Nicaragua 
came in for, a severe censure at the 
Managua session of Non- aligned coun¬ 
tries Co-ordinating Bureau which ended 
on January 15, 1983. A communique 
issued at the end of the five-day 
meeting of the Bureau denounced the 
systematic campaign of economic 
destabilisation against Nicaragua which, 
it felt, was hindering the normal 
development of its economy. The 
non-aligned countries' Foreign Minis¬ 
ters called upon the U.S. A, to adopt a 
constructive position in favour of peace 
and dialogue with Nicaragua to help 
achieve political and negotiated settle¬ 
ments of the problems of the region 

The communique emphasised that 
Nicaragua's election to the U, N. Security 
Council would strengthen the non- 
aligned movement and also help it in 
moving towards its goals It appealed 
to the countries of Central America to 
resoKietheir present problems among 
themselves without external inter¬ 
ference and thereby help generate a 
situation of peace and tranquillity That 
would also lead to political stability 
and economic development which 
would in turn, contributeto the cause 
of international peace and security. 


The communique also expressed 
appreciation of the principled position 
of the Latin American and Caribbean 
countries on the Palestine question. 
The non-aligned countries hoped that 
Latin American and Caribbean countries 
would take an active part in the coming 
U. N. conference on Palestine as well 
as the regional preparatory meetings 
of the conference. The Non- aligned 
Ministers called upon those Latin 
American countries which have relations 
with Israel to end the co-operation 
and take steps to stop Israel from 
penetrating into the region. 

The importance of the Delhi summit 
cannot be minimised, however hard 
the U S. A and its close allies might try 
to do so It IS, however, necessary 
that the summit should not get bogged 
down in minor and passing problems 
or procedural matters. The summit 
should instead concentrate on wider 
matters of internal importance such 
as disarmament and development and 
chalk out measures to further streng¬ 
then the movement It is widely 
recognised that the Delhi summit offers 
another opportunity to reaffirm the 
vital role of non- alignment as a bridge 
of undei standing in an inter- dependent 
world. It IS no secret that the U S. A, 
in particular, has repeatedly tried to 
wean away some needy members 
from non-alignment and has tried to 
persuadethem to support U.S policies 
and become an American ally for both 
economic and military gams Even 
at the Managua meeting in January 
the U S secretly circulated a paper 
designed to ensure that the non 
aligned movement did not achieve its 
aims and fulfil its principles For¬ 
tunately for the non- aligned countries, 
the AmericaPts’ obstructive tactics have 
not succeeded much 

The question is often asked 
whether non-alignment has seived 
India well and ensured its safety and 
territorial integrity Was China’s 
aggression against India in 1962, 
despite the much publicised Panchsheel 
and the commitment noi to interfere 
in any other country's affairs and of 
course not to use force to settle 
disputes, mere eye wash? Has not 
Pakistan gained much, both economi¬ 
cally and militarily, by aligning itself 
with the U.S. A ? Again, why should 
India not openly become a camp 
follower of the Soviet Union, its major 
ally and friend in need? Nehru, as a 
man of peace; considered all these 
aspects and rightly came to the 
conclusion that non-alignment would 
bo the best policy for this country in 
the long run. According to one school 
of thought, India must, in the interest 
of our d^ence needs and our economic 
problems, seek a closer understanding 
with the U.S.A as well as with the 
Soviet Union for assistance in times of 
aggression, say by the Chinese. But 
these understandings must be within 


the broader ideological framework. 
But this concept involves several false 
belief and considerations of temporary 
advantage. There is little basis for 
the fear that China will attack India 
again. The events of 1962 are very 
unlikely to repeat themselves. So 
the best policy for this country would 
be to become genuinely non- aligned 
and also befriend China. All the 
frontiers we haveshould be cultivated 
and cordiality established with as many 
countries as possible 

The threats to the non-aligned 
movement arise not ori^ from the 
subtle pressures of the giant Powers 
on some of the vulnerable States but 
also from certain decisions and atti¬ 
tudes of some of the non-aligned 
countries themselves. Two instances 
of such misguided and totally unwarran¬ 
ted decisions are' first the Arab count¬ 
ries' move to boycott Egypt and, 
second Cuba’s rightly maligned theory 
of "natural ally" through which an 
attempt was made to give a leftist 
twist to non-alignment ty associating 
Soviet Russia with it as a close ally. 

The boycott of Egypt was planned 
by the Arab nations as a punishment 
for President Sadat's courageous but 
highly risky gesture in mailing peace 
with Israel through the Camp David 
agreements at the persuasion of the 
Americans. The angry Arabs sought 
to expel Egypt from the non-aligned 
fraternity for entering into an accord 
with their sworn enemy. In effect, 
the non-aligned States thus ganging 
up against Egypt intended to add a 
disturbing dimension to the norv aligned 
movement. They wanted that Egypt 
should surrender its right to enter into 
agreements with any country unless 
the other members favoured it. This 
would have been an unwarranted 
condition and interference with Egypt's 
sovereignty. Happily, the hostility 
against Egypt has softened lately, 
especially after President Sadat's 
assassination. President Hosni Mu¬ 
barak is apparently more acceptable 
to the Arabs than President Sadat 
was, moreover, the Arab-Israeli under¬ 
standings have proved fruitless. 

The second threat the "natural 
ally” theory, was also minimised as a 
result of the widespread opposition to 
It from members of the non-aligned 
group. Acceptance of this theory 
would have cast non- alignment in an 
ideobgical mould—just what the move¬ 
ment was designed oriunaHy to counter. 
Non- alignment stands br equF distance 
which does not amount to sitting on 
the fence but advancing the interests 
of the group as an independent bloc 
with no inherent bias against or in 
favour of any Su{Ser Power. At the 
Delhi summit the equation of non- 
alignment with equi-distance would 
iiave to be affirmed if the movement is 
to regain its prestige 
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r/)e debate on the merits and the demerits of the education system is 
virtually endless. Several committees and commissions have suggested 
reforms; and there has been considerable experimentation, often with little 
advantage This feature examines the various aspects of the crisis in educa¬ 
tion, which is worldwide 


There is an increasing realisation 
all the world over that only through 
the right type of education can human 
beings be made good citizens and a 
better order of society be built. It is 
also common knowledge that real and 
effective education must be based on 
the actual environment and experien¬ 
ces, and it must fit the student for the 
type of work he or she is expected to 
do in life Perhaps in no otha- area of 
human activity has there been such 
widespread and fully warranted realisa¬ 
tion of the futility of the existmg 
system. 

Every now and then the country's 
leaders, including educationists of 
various hues and disciplines, talk of 
the deficiencies of the present system 
and plead for reforms. No wonder, 
there has been a plethora of education 
reform committees and commissions. 
There has also been considerable 
experimentation in the processes of 
education, but the basic problem of 
fitting the system to the real needs of 
the country and its people has remained 
unsolved. 

There need be no doubt that the 
type of education that concerns itself 
only with the study of a prescribed set 
of tmoks and annual or term examina¬ 
tions in the traditional manner, or in 
the semester system, is not only in¬ 
complete but also wasteful and a 
failure. The cynics often argue that 
Indians are traditionally inefficient 
lazy and fatalistic and that no amount 
of education and training will make 
them proficient and in a positk>n to 
compete with enlightened people in 
the advanced rxjuntries. But this 


impression is unwarranted Given the 
right type of training and opportuni¬ 
ties, India can produce hundreds of 
thousands of first class people in all 
branches of work and knowledge The 
tragedy is that the people do not have 
such opportunities. 

Moreover, the Government itself, 
preoccuoied as it generally is with 
political issues and the problems of 
survival in the seats of office, do not 
seem to have the requisite will and 
inclination to concentrate on education 
which offers the golden key to the 
solution of many national and other 
problems No doubt the Constitution 
lays down specific provisions for 
universal education and even mentions 
a deadline but this is one area in 
which totally inadequate expenditure 
has been incurred The deadline for 
education of children up to the age of 
14 years is postponed time and again 
because of the poor progress made in 
the spread of literacy The adult 
education programmes have also 
suffered because of political prejudi¬ 
ces, the ambitious programmes drawn 
up after much study and effort, and 
launched with much fanfare by one 
political party are bypassed or replaced 
by other schemes under different labels 
just out of spite The result is that 
the net progress in education is very 
stow. 

Mass literacy drives turn out to 
be flops most of the time The lessons 
of Soviet Russia and other countries 
which concentrated on mass education 
as an Hern of the highest priority and 
ensured the all-round progress of 
their country and the people seem to 
have been clean forgotten. If our 


children are denied educatioa what is 
our India of tomorrow going to be 
like? asked Jawaharlal Nehru. So it 
is the duty of the States whatever the 
political pattern unclBr which it functiona 
to provide free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all children to lay sound 
foundations for national process. 

it is obvious that the world edu¬ 
cational crisis is basically a crisis of 
growth. While it is true that more 
and more people now have access to 
the modern techniques of acquiring 
knowledge it cannot be denied that 
with the increase in populatioa the 
necessary facilities have not kept pace 
with the demands, with the result that 
there is an ever-widening gap between 
the opportunities and the seekers It is 
estimated that as the population in¬ 
creases, the human race practically 
doubles its number every 40 years. 
Since this trend is unlikely to be modi¬ 
fied despite the highly publicised family 
limitation drives, it is obvious that a far 
more extensive campaign for expand¬ 
ing education and training facilities is 
necessary if a proper balance is to be 
ensured. 

The fact is that the accumulated 
problems (and occasional contradic¬ 
tions) in education, besides the social 
and allied problems, have created a 
definite educational crisis which has 
affected almost all countries, regard¬ 
less of their socio-political systems 
and the degree of economic progress. 
It has been said that there is a virtual 
generation gap in education, there 
are barriers in the educational system 
in respect of the access to higher 
levels of education, for instance There 
IS a monopoly of certain types of 
schools Some think that the crisis 
has also been caused by such faults in 
the system as the question-answer 
emphasis to show examination re¬ 
sults. There is also the problem of 
ensuring better integration of educa¬ 
tion with other spheres of human 
activity. 

Actually, the problems that have 
contributed to the crisis in education 
are countless. Besides the factors 
alrea^ mentioned there are the com¬ 
plexities created by the dismal phenome¬ 
non of drop-outs, ie, the increasing 
number of young and not so young 
students who suddenly abandon their 
schools or other educational centres, 
either for economic reasons or be¬ 
cause of the lack of time or interest 
not to mention the indifference and in¬ 
efficiency of the teachers and instruct¬ 
ors most of whom are poorly paid and 
have very limited interest in their 
assignments. When the drop-outs 
continue increasing there is considera¬ 
ble waste apart from the frustration 
and disillusionment. It implies that a 
good part of the efforts and the 
amount being spent on schools and 
training centres is going dowh the 
drain. 
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In recent years, emphasis has 
been laid on vocational instruction so 
as to eliminate the faults of the purely 
theoretical and bookish education. As 
a result of the "literacy" type of in¬ 
struction, education was spreading 
only in name and those receiving 
instruction were not being prepared 
adequately for the challenges of life. 
After all, education is not an end in 
Itself, it is a means to an end, which is 
to ^uip an individual for the various 
activities of life and serve as an instru¬ 
ment for achieving certain goals The 
goals have been partly achieved in 
advanced countries where the educa¬ 
tion system at v.-^rions le\. els has taken 
a great leap forA.ju!. but in these 
developed regions, tne educational crisis 
has assumed other forms There are 
maladjustments of various types, and 
there are manpower surpluses in some 
spheres, while there are shortages in 
others. The crisis in such countries 
has reached the university level Of 
course there cannot be full matching 
of supply and demand with minute 
and microscopic precision, but it is 
undeniable that more opportunities 
are needed to utilise the skills of the 
trained manpower. In this connect- 
ioa the question is often raised whether 
the modern trepd towards specialisa¬ 
tion has paid enough dividends. Accord¬ 
ing to one viewpoint, specialisation 
after a course of general education is 
good for human .velfare and the national 
good But according to another 
school, the real aim of education 
should be to produce complete human 
beings. The technocrats should also 
be democrats, sympathisers and think¬ 
ers, and not confined to limited purposes 
attained at considerable cost to the 
country. In India in particular, spe¬ 
cialisation hardly needs to be promoted 
at this stage when the country finds it 
difficult to spare adequate funds even 
for elementary and basic education. 
As in the medical profession, the need 
is to produce barefoot doctors having 
some basic training not of M. O.s and 
O.Scs who can cater only to the 
needs of a fraction of the upper crust 
of society. The needs of the masses 
should be attended to first before we 
think of catering to the requirements 
of a small though vocal and affluent 
section of society. 

Quite relevant to the crisis in 
education are the questions of the 
curricula the syllabi and the much 
criticsed system of CMaminations, which 
some people describe as the bane of 
the system in this country. The tragedy 
is that every time there is a revision of 
text-books and of the curricula the 
changes worsen the positioa the new 
and "revised" books being even worse 
and containing more errors than the 
discarded ones. These errors and 
fnjits, and the lopsided emphasis on 
certain facts are caiised by inadequate 
attention to the task and general 


carelessness which has cost the country 
heavily. In part it is the symptom of, 
and the sequel to, the general state of 
confused society in which few take 
their duties seriously and everyone 
thinks only of cash rewards and, 
therefore hurries through his assign¬ 
ments, quoting the examples of others. 
The infection thus spreads fast and 
extensively. Moreover, the reforms 
in curricula are made by the v^ 
people who are products of the exist¬ 
ing system and are therefore habitually 
conservative Would it not be appro¬ 
priate in such a disheartening context 
to seek an educational revolution- 
complete and total changes and a 
thorough overhaul instead of merely 
tinkering with the system which yields 
no results. Additionally, thereseems 
to be a tendency to prescribe more 
and more books for various types of 
study Many psychologists and educa¬ 
tion experts have commented adversely 
on the sight of young school-going 
boys and girls carrying bulky satchels 
full of books on their backs, in many 
cases with backs bent by the load. Is 
it possible for young children to acquire 
knowledge through books which are 
beyond their capacity to understand? 
Again, can we expedite the process 
of gaining knowledge by prescribing 
difficult books, fit only for high or 
higher secondary dassee for the middle 
dasses? Such practices reflect faulty 
thinking and equdly faulty planning In 
many cases, these heavy loads of 
boote and exercise- books on children's 
backs smack of downright cruelty and 
callousness. Can we hope to reform 
the system of education in this erro¬ 
neous manner? Would it not be better 
to prescribe simpler and fewer books 
for school children and to widen their 
knowledge by extensive lectures and 
by more conscientious teachers who 
would work earnestly instead of merely 
performing formal functions and these 
too half-heartedly? 

The system of examinations, es¬ 
pecially in the traditional system of 
niiddle and high school instructioa 
has been repeatedly criticised and 
rightly Examinations are regarded as 
the bane of the present system of edu¬ 
cation and of the pupils’ lives. By 
common consent, most examinations 
involve cramming and superficial acqu¬ 
isition of knowledge in the form of 
questions and answers to enable stud¬ 
ents to get through examinations by 
confining themselves to a few important 
questions which have not been asked 
in the previous examination. This 
preces of eliminatbn of topics facilitates 
the task of those who prepare guess 
papers and publish guides, "notes" 
and shortcuts for getting pass marks 
or even a good division in the annual 
examination. Examinations also de¬ 
press the students and at times erode 
their real mental capacity, besides 
deadening school education and making 


it dull ana unattractive 

it is also no seaet that examinations 
test only a certain type of skill Those 
having a good memory but lacking 
any capacity for original thinking or 
even any concentrated thinking at ail 
can manage to get high marks in an 
examination. Thus this category of 
students have an advantage over talen¬ 
ted pupils who have tne requisite 
capacity for thinking it is well known 
that many of the world's best scholars 
and Nobel Prize winner8*fared poorly 
in their school examinations, and some 
of them were third divisioners. There 
is also the difference in judging the 
standards of answer-books. It has 
been found that the same answers, 
assessed by different examiners on 
revaluation, are given sharply different 
marks. Which examiner is wrong 
and which one is a better judge 
becomes a difficult question to answer. 
Assessment of the real worth of 
candidates becomes an uncertain 
process in the circumstances. 
Moreover the examination system 
assumes that all the examinees have 
reached the same level of knowledge 
and of the capacity to express them¬ 
selves correctly. As a competitive 
test written examinations by them¬ 
selves are seldom decisive; in fact 
they are often unjust and misleading 

But then the alternatives suggested 
for the "pernicious examination sys¬ 
tem" seem to be no better. Exami¬ 
nations do provide occasions for judging 
the quality and knowledge of students 
in certain subjects and in the courses 
prescribed for a class. Secondly, 
examinations compel students to study, 
even if only in the pre-examination 
weeks, otherwise; they would not 
study at all and loaf about the whole 
year. The curriculum exercises a 
wholesome restraint on both teachers 
and the taught, the teachers get to 
know what they are supposed to 
teach and what courses they are 
required to complete in a fixed span of 
time The students know what they 
are to learn. This serves as a correc¬ 
tive on those teachers who talk of 
irreie^.'ant themes and give general 
discourses in class-rooms and do hot 
study even the prescribed books. It 
has also been found that wherever the 
judgement about the merit of students 
IS left to class teachers, on the basis of 
internal assessments or otherwise, 
there is a great deal of favouritism and 
corruption. In an examinatioa es¬ 
pecially when there are external exami¬ 
ners, there are greater chances of an 
impartial assessment of answers. The 
faults of the traditionai system of 
examinations have often been corrected 
by holding inteHigence tests which 
form an integral part of question 
papers in many examinations, espe¬ 
cially for high posts. The solutions 
suggested for the crisis in education 
have therefore to be carefotty examined. 
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I. The Land 

Famed for its scenic splendour "with 
dense forests, fresh green hills, palm- 
fringed lakes, rivers, backwaters and 
lagoons", Kerala State looks like a 
fairyland. It occupies an area of 
38,865 sq. km. or about 1 18 per 
cent of the total area of India and 
supports about 3 7 per cent of the 
country's population recorded in the 
last census 

Kerala Statewas created with the 
merger of three regions of Malabar, 
Cochin and Mysore in November 
1956 These regions had remained 
disunited for centuries 

With Arabian sea on its west and 
a coastline stretching over about 560 
km, Kerala State is flanked by Karnataka 
State in the north and Tamil Nadu in 
the east and south. 

it has 12 districts, 36 municipal 
towns but only five major cities. The 

I, 334 revenue villages intheStatejall 
electrified) have about 81 per cent of 
the State's population in 1981. 

Among the nine rivers that flow 
in the State the Bharatapuzha and the 
Periyar are the longest. 

The forests constitute nearly 28 
per cent (1980-81) of the total geo¬ 
graphical area of the State. At the 
end of March, 1981, forest plantations 
in Kerala covered 1.44 lakh hectare 
which was 41.20 per cent more than 
a decade ago. 

The capital of the State is Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

II. Natural Reaourcas 

As stated earlier, Kerala is known for 
its arresting natural beauty The scenic 
panorama of the State is not only a 
tourists' paradise but also an invaluable 
productive asset. 

The forestry sector contributed 
Rs 64.6 crore to the State income in 
1980-81 as against Rs 58 crore in the 
previous year. Teak, sandalwood, 
eucalyptus^ bamboo and timber are 
founa in the forests. Efforts are being 
made not to allow forests to decline to 
ecologically dangerous proportions. 


Kerala is the most important fish- 
producing State in the country. It 
contributed 23 per cent of the total 
fish outturn in India in 1981 and 41 
per cent of the total export earnings 
from fish products during the same 
year During the decade 1970-80, 
the export earnings from the fisheries 
sector registered an increase of 246 
per cent from Rs 28 crore to Rs 95 
crore 

Kerala possesses sizable deposits 
of minerals like monazita sillimanite, 
bauxite cl^, silica sand etc The 
mam deposits of beach sands in the 
coastal tract are being mined and 
processed. The sixth plan of the 
State lays emphasis on exploration 
and industrial utilization of the mineral 
deposits. 

III. Demographic Profile 

With a population of 25.4 millioa 
Kerala State ranks as the twelfth largest 
State but it tops all other States 
(excluding the Union Territories) in 
terms of density—654 per sq. km. 
This is despite the decline in the 
population growth rate during the 
decade, 19/1-81, to 19 per cent 
from 26.29 per cent in 1961-71. The 
latest growth rate is even lower than 
the all-India average of 24.76 per 
cent. 

The demographic trend of Kerala 
shows a consistent rise since 1901 Its 
population has quadrupled from about 
6.4 million to about 25.4 million during 
the past 80 years, 1901-81. The 
sex ratio also is higher in 1981. It 
was 1034 according to the last census. 
Excepting the two decades, 1951- 
71, the sex ratio in Kerala has been 
rising all along and revolving around 
1000 while the all-India average has 
been falling and much less than this. 

Out of the total population, only 
19 per cent live in the urban areas and 
the remaining 81 per cent in the rural 
areas. 

IV. Economic Scene 

An economically backward State with 


a large import sector, Kerala has, 
since its formation over 26 years ago, 
followed a welfare approach to deve¬ 
lopment. Pursuing th« strategy, in¬ 
vestment in human capital in Kerala is 
claimed to be the highest in the 
country. Creation of an egalitarian 
society, growth with social justice and 
generation of increased employment 
opportunities have been the goals of 
the State plans. The focus of the 
current State plan is to consolidate 
and accelerate the stimulating factors 
and remove the barriers to rapid 
progress in the next two decades. 

Let us discuss now the develop¬ 
ments in certain sectors of the State 
economy. 

(/') Agriculture: According to 
the sectoral profile of the State Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, the growth rate for 
agriculture and allied sectors is postu¬ 
lated as 3.5 per cent per annum. To 
achieve this, the farm sector has been 
accorded the highest priority in the 
investment pattern of the public sector 
Nearly 37 per cent of the outlay is 
allocated for this sector. 

The net area sown during the 
seventies has remained almost un¬ 
changed around 2200 thousand 
hectare while tht^ross cropped area 
stood at about 2900 thousand hectare 
But the productivity during the same 
decade showed an uptrend in the case 
of rice plantation crops and spices. 

The agricultural production upto 
sixties was mostly achieved through 
extensive cultivation but more recently 
production has suffered a set-back in 
certain detricts, especially in the case 
of coconut because of the root disease 
The vertical growth in agriculture is 
the only alternative left. Emphasis 
B, therefore placed on improving 
cultivation techniques and changing 
the crop pattern. 

The total area brought under 
irrigation in Kerala at a cost of Rs 300 
crore was only 4.48 lakh hectare as 
on end-Marclx 1981. This works 
out to about 18 per cent of the 
irrigation potential of the State. 

The total foodgrain output in 1980- 
81 was 13 lakh ton as against the 
record production of 13.86 lakh ton 
in 1975-76. The sixth plan envisages 
a target of 16.54 lakh ton of foodgraia 
5.38 lakh ton fisfi 1250 million eggs 
and 11.63 lakh ton of milk by the ter¬ 
minal year of the plan. 

Rice constitutes the main food 
crop. The non-food crops include 
coconut cashewnut spices, rubber, 
sugarcane tee coffee cotton etc 

For steppkig up productioa Kerala 
State adopted what it called the 
fK-m- holding approach with a view to 
optimising the utilization of the limited 
land resources. More than 87 per 
cent of the holdings in the State are 
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below one Hectare (2.5 acre). To 
make these holdings viabla drastic 
land reform measures have been 
adopted. Nearly 53,000 acre of 
surplus land was distributed as on 
December 31, 1981. The bene¬ 
ficiaries numbered 84.692 (45 per 
cent of which belonged to scheduled 
castes/tribes) This gave to each 
beneficiary a tiny area of about 0.62 
acre. 

(/>') Industrial Development; 
Kerala State plans have, in the past, 
allocated 2 to 10 per cent of the 
outlays for the industrial sector Even 
out of the Central government invest¬ 
ment, Kerala could get only a measly 
share—2.33 per cent or R5 422 crore 
out of Rs 18161 crore at the end of 
March 1980 With this low share, 
the State could not but remain indus¬ 
trially backward. Still worse is the 
fact that the proportion of the central 
industrial investment in Kerala is actually 
declining. 

Kerala has 75 large and medium 
sector units in thepublicsector The 
number of working factories in the 
State nearly trebled from 3040 in 
1970 to 8491 in 1979. The man¬ 
power employed in these factories 
was 2 955 lakh in 1979 compared 
with 2 05 lakh in 1970. In addition, 
there were 18,954 registered small- 
scale units 

Some of the important industries 
in the State include coir, cashewniit 
processing, rubber, tea ceramics, 
electronics, engineering goods, beedi 
and cigar, soaps, oils and fertilizers 
Cashewnut tea coffee spices, sea¬ 
foods. coir and rubber products are 
also exported by the State. 

(///) Power Sector; The power 
system in Kerala State is entirety hydro- 
based. The installed capacity of power 
at the beginning of the First Five-Year 
Plan was only 36 MW but it increased 
to about 28 times, 1011.5, MW by 
the end of March, 1982 The gene¬ 
ration capacity which was only 591 
Mkwh in '1960-61 increased nine 
times to 5242 Mkwh in 1980-81 The 
per capita power consumption tripled 
from 30 kwh to 95 kwh during the 
same period 

There are nine completed power 
projects and almost as many are in 
various stages of executioa The State 
is surplus in power. About 55 per 
cent of power available is consumed 
within the State, 33 per cent is sold to 
the neighbouring States and the balance 
12 per cent is accounted for as loss in 
transmission and distribution. 

Till March 1981. the total invest¬ 
ment in the power sector was of the 
order of Rs 528 aore which represents 
25 per cent of the total plan expenditure 
incurred by the State The State 
sixth plan has provided an outlay of Rs 
312./3 crore for the power sector. 


The installed power capacity will 
cumulatively be 1136 50 MW by 1984- 
85. 

(Ar) Transport: The network of 
the transport system of the State 
comprising road rail inland navigation 
sea and air has developed faster than 
the industrial and the agricultural sectors 
and has made significant contributions 
to the State income. Compared with 
other States, Kerala is better placed in 
the matter of transport and communi¬ 
cation infra-structure The total in¬ 
vestment in the transport sector from 
the beginning of the first Five-Year 
Plan to the annual plan, 1979-80, has 
been Rs 133 crore which works out to 
about 8 per cent of the total State olan 
outlays during the period The Sixth 
Five-Year Plan of Kerala postulates an 
outlay of Rs 107 crore for transoort 
andtourisnn. Two-thirds of this outlay 

15 to be spent on roads and bridges 
and one-fifth on road transport and 
the balance on development of ports. 

The total road length in the State 
is 94,145 km , that is 371 km. per one 
lakh of population. 

The total number of all types of 
vehicles as on March 31, 1981, was 
195 thousand which was nearly 50 
per cent more than the number existing 
four years ago This included goods 
vehicles, cars, taxi cabs, three and 
two wheelers and tractors Kerala 
had 500 vehicles per 100 sq, km. and 
766 vehicles per lakh of population 
in1980-81. 

(v) Employment Situation: 
Nearly 11 per cent (21.3 lakh in 
1977) of the unemployed manpower 
of the country (191.7 lakh) was 
accounted for by Kerala State 

The number of jobseekers on the 
live registers of the Employment 
Exchanges in the State has increased 
from 2 94 lakh as on December 31, 
1970 to 15 79 lakh after ten years 
and to 19 lakh aft a' eleven years. 

The State will be able to generate 
additional employment equivalent to 

16 lakh standard person years with an 
investment of Rs 4,100 crore (both 
public and private sectors together) 
during the current Slate plan period 
Even so, there will be a backlog of idle 
manpower to the tune of 9 lakh 
standard person years at the end of 
the plan. It will however be half of 
that existing in1979-80. 

(vi) State Domestic Product 
(SDP) The net State domestic pro¬ 
duct at current prices registered 145.7 
per cent rise during the seventies. It 
jumped from Rs 1170 crore in 1970- 
71 to Rs 2874 crore in 1979-80. But 
the real increase in SDP, at 1970-71 
prices, was only 19.4 per cent from 
Rs 1170 crore to Rs 1397 crore 
during the same period. 

While the nominal par capita 
income rose consistently from Rs557 


to Rs 1141, the real income continued 
ratcheting during the decade and dipped 
marginally from Rs 557 to Rs 555 
during this period. 

The sectoral breakup of the SDP 
at current prices however shows a 
healthy growth of the economy—a 
shift from primary sector to secondary 
andtertiary sectors'development The 
contribution of the primary sector of 
the State economy declined from 51.1 
percent in 1970-71 to41.8 percent 
in 1979-80. This diminution was 
shared by the secondaiy and tertiary 
sectors: the former rising from 16.1 
per cent to 21.0 per cent and the 
latter from 32.0 per cent to 34.2 per 
cent duringtheperiod 1970-80. The 
variations in the contribution to the 
SDP may not be impressive but the 
direction of the change is an un¬ 
mistakable pointer to the development 
of the State economy. 

(vii) Plans: The outlays of the 
State plans in the public sector have 
been increasing from one plan to the 
other as follows (Figures in Rs crore) 
Second Plan, 79, Third Plan, 170, 
Fourth Plaa 259, Fifth Plan, 569; 
Sixth Plan, 2500 (Rs 4100 crore, 
including the private sector). Kerala's 
annual plan, 1983-84, will have an 
outlay of Rs 320 crore as against Rs 
275 crore for the previous year's 
plan, that is 16 per cent more. 

V. Social Scene 

Kerala State had the unique distinction 
of recording the highest literacy rate 
(69.17 per cent) in the country in 
1981. The State has four universities 
(including Kerala Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity); 195 colleges and 11,600 
schools (1980-81). 

Kerala claims to have "almost 
achieved" the constitutional require¬ 
ment of universal primary education 
for all the children in the age group 6- 
11 but not in the case of the agegroup 
11-14 

The per capita expenditure on 
education in the State has increased 
from Rs 72.65 in 1979-80 to Rs 
89.14 in 1980-81. 

Malayalam is the State language 
which has high content of Sanskrit. 

Kerala is the home of Kathakali 
dance and has made unique contri¬ 
butions to the dance traditions of 
India 

VI. Political Scene 

Kerala State has 9 M.Ps. in the Rajya 
Sabha and 20 M.Ps. in the Lok 
Sabha It is auni-cameralStatewith 
140- member Le^atK/e Assembly. At 
present it has a Congress-1 dominated 
United Democratic Tront ministry 
because no smgle party could emerge 
with adequate majority to form the 
government after the last elections 
held in May 1982. 
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society for, the core is not rotten 
yet. Alongside the social evils thffl-e 
is awakening among certain sections 
of people to eradicate them root and 
branch. The Press, the Opposition 
and the social reformers are not 
found wanting in taking cudgel against 
the evil doers though they do not 
always come out with flying colours. 
Their efforts need to be re-enforced 
and invigorated to make a dent. 


X .'i ll*' Economic Landscape: The 

hi Indian economy had shown "a re¬ 

markable resilience" during 1981- 
82, but its mood during 1983 "looks 
far from jubilant" according to the 
Economic Times. Such observations 

This feature is an exercise in futurology and indicates social, economic are, understandably, based on the re- 
end political probabilities m the New Year with no pretence of predictions. It lative performance of the economy, 
is a worthwhile study. actual or expected, in a given year 

over that of the previous one. If the 
New Year holds out little or no promise 
of a perceptible improvement, it is, 

I. Introducjtion: Will the New takings, the Delhi University/college perhaps, because the last year's 
Year, 1983, usher in a millennium for teachers' strike since mid-October performance compared to 1981-82 
India? It is a delicate and difficult last, go-slow tactics and lock-outs is not of such an order as to inspire 
question In attempting an answer are manifestations of the pervasive optimism for 1983 Were the base 
to this. It is not proposed to indulge in social unrest and discontent If sooth- shifted to a year of low-performance 
any exercise in futurology about the sayers are to be believed, it is predicted jike 1979-80, the economic landscape 
developments on the various national that the strike fever will not abate till looks to be different. Be that as it 
fronts—social economic and political— mid-1983 rnay, the official claim of a buoyant 

but to make an assessment of the jpg Akali Dal is not appeased by and thriving economy is viewed with 
achievements and failures in the the election of a Sikh as President of scepticism and the sixth plan objective 
immediate past to help re-dedicate to jndia, nor by the nomination of Sikhs of growth with stability is considered 
the tasks ahead, to high positions such as the Governor elusive 


II. Social Scenario; The ero¬ 
sion of the traditional values and 
virtues of the Indian society constitutes 
the biggest change in the social set-up 
since Independence but never so much 
as in 1980s. 

Integrity of character, sense of 
discipline, tolerance of dissent, sense 
of duty and responsibility, the spirit 
of sacrifice and hard work— these are 
the biggest casualties. India—called 
the spiritual leader in the world—is 
now void of moral values Rampant 
corruption, gross indiscipline even 
among the intellectuals and elitists— 
teachers in university/colleges, stu¬ 
dents, doctors, judges, lawyers, poli¬ 
ticians, Pressmen—not to speak of 
the masses, dissidence .nstead of 
dissent; rights without responsibility, 
self- aggrandisement and Bohemianism 
are the order of the d^. Gandhism 
has slipped into oblivion. 

Caste-ism, linguism, communal- 
ism, regionalism and religious bigotry 
raise their heacb sporadically in many 
parts of the country. Violence and 
riots have erupted endangering peace 
and tranquilli^ of life of the citizens. 
Economic progress is halted. The 
prolonged Assam agitation, the Akali 
agitation and the Telugu Desam 
movement in the South are some 
glaring examples of the socio-political 
ferment. The year- long strike of the 
Bombay textile workers, the threatened 
strike by some public sector under- 


of the Reserve Bank of India the Air 
Chief and the Chairman of the Railway 
Board. The Dal continues to accuse 
the government of discrimination 
against the Siklis and Panjabis. There 
are no indications of any abatement 
of the Assamese and the Akali agita 
tion On the contrary, indications 
are of intensification of the agitations 
The Akali M.Ps. and M L.As. have 
threatened to resign on January 27, 
1983 if the demands of the Akalis are 
not conceded by then. 

Mr Khushwant Singh, veteran 
editor and member of the R ajy a Sabha 
writes in his daily newspaper " Stan¬ 
dards of morality continued (in 1982) 
on their downward plunge. There 
was more talk of corruption than had 
been heard in the years past. Matters 
came to a head in January, 1982, 
when after doggedly fighting with his 
back to the wall Mr Abdur Rehmar. 
Antulay (Chief Minister of Maharashtra 
and former General Secretary of the 
Congress Party) threw the sponge 
following a judicious verdict against 
him". This historic episode is indi¬ 
cative of the heights which corruption 
has reached over the years. There 
may be many more such cases in the 
country that remain unearthed. 

Is India on the brink of social 
bankrupt!^ ? society so degenerate 
as to be given up as irredeemable? It 
would be sheer nihilism to assert that 
all is dark about the future of our 


Let us take certain particular 
aspects 

(1) Gross National Product Take 
the case first of GNP. Its growtn in 
1982-83 mav be less than 3 per 
cent The Planning Commission had 
set the target of 4 5 per cent for that 
year considering that the growth rate 
in the preceding year reached ttie 
level of 4.5 per cent over the top of 
7.5 per cent rise in 1980-81. The 
Commission should have taken into 
account the fact that the high growth 
rate of 1980-81 was based on in¬ 
credibly poor performance of the 
previous year. 

The average increase in GNP for 
the first three years of the sixth Five- 
Year Plan would be less than 5.2 per 
cent visualized in the plan. 

However, some economic analysts 
hold that the higher plan investment 
recent credit relaxations and the good 
performance of the industrial infra¬ 
structure may help "the economy to 
forge ahead in 1983 which, by all 
indications, may be better than 1982". 
This assessment is, of course at 
variance with the foregoing appraisal. 

(2) Agriculture. The perfor¬ 
mance of the farm sector, limited to 
foodgrain productioa does not warrant 
any optimism for 1983. The annual 
plan target of 139.5—141.5 million 
ton (revised upward to 142.7 million 
ton) for 1982-83 may elude us because 
of the vagaries of monsoon and floods 
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during the year. The kharif crop has 
suffered a set-back and the total 
production is not likely to exceed 133 
million ton—the record output in 1981- 
82. The buffer-stocks of over 13 
million ton togetherwith the imports 
of 4 million ton of wheat should, 
however, suffice to meet the needs of 
the public distribution system during 
1982-83. In 1981-82 also, there 
was a shortfall of nearly 5 million ton 
from the target of 138.5 million 
ton. Imports of foodgrain had been 
resorted to. The history may be 
repeated in 1983-84. The days of 
the Green Revolution are now over 
In striking contrast with ground¬ 
nut, jute and mesta crops whose 
production was adversely affected ^ 
erratic monsoons, the output of 
sugarcane and to some extent, of 
raw cotton surged forward. In fact, 
sugarcane has created a growth 
problem There is now glut of sugar 
and India has emerged as the top¬ 
most sugar producing country in the 
world leaving Brazil and Cuba behind 
The government has decided to build 
up a 5-lakh ton buffer-stock of sugar 
with a view to preventing a price 
crash in sugar and a fall in sugarcane 
production in the subsequent season 
It IS premature to comment, at this 
stage, on the sugar policy 

(3) Industrial Development' The 
performance of industries during 1982 
IS a mixed picture. Grey patches 
preponderate. The industries in the 
infra-structural sector have done 
well Coal and power sectors have 
crossedthetargets for 1982-83. The 
movement of railway wagons has 
shown a ma-ked improvement Despite 
this, the industrial output has been on 
the low key The persistent power 
cuts in some of the leading indus¬ 
trialized States, Tamil Nadu, Maha^ 
rashtra and West Bengal, are likely to 
impinge on the production prospects 
of industries The industrial produc¬ 
tion may, it is anticipated not be 
more than 5 per cent in 1982 
compared with 8 per cent in 1981 
Thus industries seem to have a bleaker 
future A recent official press release 
however, claims; "The composite index 
of industrial production of infra 
structure industries including electricity, 
coal saleable steel petroleum, refinery 
products, cement etc has recorded 
an inaease of 8.1 per cent during 
April-November, 1982 over April- 
November, 1981". 

The oil production in the country 
has registered 31 per cent rise from 
14.9 million ton to 19.6 million 
ton. This, however, is "only a tip of 
the iceberg" because huge oil and 
natural gas reserves remain un¬ 
recovered in the oil belt. 

Some of the industries have 
experienced demand recession which 
B attributed to indiscriminate imports. 


credit curbs and poor purchasing 
power. The government does not 
share this view and explains the set¬ 
back in the output of certain industries 
as an adjustment problem and not a 
recession. It may well be that the 
recession experienced by the advanced 
countries affects our economy too. 
Thesluggish demand for the industrial 
products "will pose the greatest 
challenge to Indian industries in 
1983". 

Last year witnessed the worst- 
ever industrial relations. The total 
mandays lost in 1982 might touch 
80 million, almost double the record 
loss of 44 million mandays in 1979. 
The one-year long Bombay strike alone 
has contributed a loss of 48 million 
mandays It has also inflicted loss in 
production of the order of Rs 750 
crore and in exports of Rs 175 
crore. Whether the New Year will 
see a better employer-employee rap 
port IS a million dollar question. 

in a recent official review, it is 
claimed that the public sector industries 
have turned the corner. The marked 
improvement in resources generation 
has imparted a new impulse to the 
Indian economy during 1982-83. "The 
financial performance", says the review, 

" has improved and there are signs of 
still better achievements in the near 
future". Capital employed had gone 
up to Rs 24,000 crore in 1982-83, 
gross profits to Rs 2,482 crore in 
1981-82. The gross profits increased 
by Rs400 crore during April-Septem¬ 
ber, 1982 compared with the corres¬ 
ponding period during 1981. The 
investment in 1978-79 stood lower 
at Rs 14,000 crore and gross profits 
at Rs 1,070 crore. The gross profits 
as a percentage of capital employed 
registered a rise from 7.7 per cent in 
19/8-79 to 11 per cent in the first 
half of 1982-83. This superb per¬ 
formance should blunt the charge of 
the critics that the public sector is a 
"white elephant" 

(4) Foreign Trade' The deficit 
in foreign trade in 1981-82 narrowed 
down to Rs 5,779 crore as against Rs 
6,100 crore estimated in the early 
months of the last year. The deficit 
in 1982-83 may be still less~Rs 
5,400 crore. This is a happy augury. 
Export earnings increased during April- 
August 1982-83, ty 16.4 per cent 
to Rs 3,196 crore. The export target 
for the whole year, 1982-83, was 
fixed at Rs 8,650 crore which, how^ 
ever, may prove to be elusive and the 
negative trade balance may persist 
As a sequel to the exports lagging 
behind imports, mainly because or 
the oil imports and wheat the imports 
had been financed by drawing down 
the foreign exchange reserves in our 
kitty. The reserves declined to Rs 
3,333.47 crore on December 17, 
1982, from Rs 5,220 crore on March 
31, 1979. The fall would have been 


much greater but for the withdrawal 
of Rs 1,878 crore from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund 

That export promotion efforts 
must be intensified needs no emphasis. 
Experts maintain that the dichotomy 
between the policy-makers and the 
agencies implementing the policy 
harnpers the growth of exports. Co¬ 
ordination between the two is, there¬ 
fore imperative. 

(5) Inflation; Though the pro¬ 
duction in agriculture and industries 
has been far below the expectations 
and the unfavourable balance of 
payments has remained a matter of 
concern, yet a measure of price stability 
has been achieved On a point-to- 
point basis, the rate of inflation during 
1982 was 2 6 per cent as against 9.1 
per cent in 198l The inflation has 
thus been contained. It is important 
that the gains on the price front are 
consolidated Otherwise ttie demon 
of inflation may raise its ugly head 
again 

(6) Population: India recorded 
a population of 684 milibn at the last 
census, registering a decennial rise of 
136 million or 24.75 per cent. At 
this rate, the population has already 
crossed the 700 million mark. By 
March 1984 it will be over 730 
million and between 960 and 1000 
million by 2000 A D. 

IV. Political Panorama; The 

Congress! I) party has already entered 
the fourth year of its rule at the 
Centre and will do so this year in the 
majorify of States. Signs of intra- 
party rivalries have erupt^ and dissent 
has been replaced by dissidence Some 
States have turned out to be problem 
States and the chief ministers nomi¬ 
nated by the President of the Congress 
(I) paiy have failed to give an 
impressive account of themselves. 
The year 1982 . witnessed "weird 
distortions of derhocracy" and if left 
unchecked it may become a cancer in 
the body politic 

Worse still b the political corrup¬ 
tion. Defection in the ruling pa^ as 
also in the Opposition continues without 
any abatement. Corruption is the 
base of the vicious triangle of which 
price rise and crime comprise the 
other two sides. 

It should however be a matter of 
pride for the entire nation that the 
voice of India b now being heard with 
attention and India is reckoned as a 
power in Asia Our relations with 
our neighbours show improvement 
despite some adverse factors. While 
some of the top leaders are not 
respected at homei they are held in 
high esteem abroaO. Tob change in 
the political panorama has to be 
consolidated ahd preserved seditously, 
especially because the " dictators and 
war-mongers are flourishing". 
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Agriculture and 
Economic Development 


developed countries, the manpower 
engaged in apr‘culture is now one- 
third of what It was in 1960, averag¬ 
ing only 6 per cent in the develops 
market economies in 1980. This has 
become possible through the use of 
labour saving technology which is 
the high watermark of development. 
As a corollary it rollows that the 
modernisation of agriculture in the 
labour surplus areas—the third 
world—would SKacerbate un-employ¬ 
ment. At the same time the pro- 
ductvity per worker m^ not rise if a 
major shift to modernise farming is 
not made or the pressure of population 
on land is not reduced 

III. Growth Pattern 

The patterns of the total output 
of agriculture in the world the de¬ 
veloping and the industrialised countries 
during the last three decades are as 
under; 

Growth rate of total agricultural output 1950-80 

(in per cent) 


Can the third world countries have agriculture-led 
economic growth and development? Tne critics of the 
Indian national plans have not unnften ulamed the 
neglect of agriculture for the ta/dy development of the 
economy. This feature is de^'Oted to discuss this all- 
important question. 

—Editor. 


Regions 
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19608 

1970s 

Developing countries 


2.8 

2.7 

Low- income countries 


25 

2 1 

India 
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22 
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World 

3.1 

?e 
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I. Introduction 

WHAT IS the panacea for pove^ 
which IS SO rampant in the third 
world countries? This question has 
been the subject of debate at all ages 
but never so much as It is to-day. It 
is now problem No. 1 of the develop¬ 
ing countries where the severity of 
poverty is felt most. Some of the 
developed countries also share their 
concern but for a different reason. 
They seem to realize that poverty 
anywhere is a danger to prosperity 
everywhere So that to maintain ther 
own high standards of progressive 
economies, they must evolve simul¬ 
taneously methods for the reduction 
(if not elimination) of poverty in the 
economically backward areas. Thus, 
elimination of poverty has global 
dimensions. Does the remedy lie in 
agriculture- led development strategy7 
Industrialisation? Trade or aid? Overall 
economic growth? Planning by direc¬ 
tion as in the Soviet Union or planning 
by consent as in India? 

From the spectrum of the sug¬ 
gested remedies, we would examine 
here how the agricultural growth can 
affect and is affected t^, the economic 
development and mitigate poverty, 
especially of the rural millions in the 
developing countries. (The World 
Development Report 1982, estima¬ 
tes a '’global total of close to one 
billion people—including Chinese- 
living in absolute poverty ") 


Sources' Thi 
Thi 

II. Characteristics of agri¬ 
culture 

Despite the doubling of food 
output during the last three decades, 
hunger and mal-nutrition continues 
to stare many millions in the face 
Plagued by this paradox of poverty 
amidst plenty the understanding of 
the role of agriculture in fostering 
economic development has been 
blurred. To straighten the perspec¬ 
tive It nv ed to be unders;ood clearly 
that agriculture suffers from certain 
peculiarities. 

Two of these stand out promi¬ 
nently. The first is biological: the 
second economic. 

Agriculture is, largely, dependent 
on nature—rainfall soil climate eta 
This is particularly so in regions where 
cultivation is done in traditional ways 
and the inputs available are too inade¬ 
quate to meet the requirements. 
The result is that the output fluctuates 
from season to season and the growth 
varies from region to region. 

The economic characteristic of 
agriculture is that while the farm 
production increases, its proportion 
to the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
decreases as the economy develops 
and industrialises. Even the labour 
force employed on the farms declines 
both in relative and absolute terms as 
agriculture is modernised. In most 


World Development Report 1982. 
Economic Times, New Delhi 

While the growth of agricultural 
output during the last three decades 
was twice that witnessed during the 
pre- 1950s it was decelerating during 
the period 1950-80. The global 
rowth rate declined annually from 
. 1 per cent in 1950s to 2.6 per cent 
in 1960s and further to 2 2 per cent 
in 1970s. India a low-income 
country, also showed similar declirt- 
ing tendency but the fall was more 
rapid The growth rate fell from 2.9 
per cent to 2.2 per cent to 1 5 per 
cent in the respective decades 

It is noteworthy that while the 
developing countries, as a group, and 
the inc^strial market economies main¬ 
tained the rapid growth in agriculture 
India suffered a steeper fall The 
agricultural output in the developing 
countries remained at just below 3 
per cent a year during both the de¬ 
cades, 1960s and 1970s. Clearly, 
the wowth output has been highly 
variable within and between count- 
ries/repions. The lowest income 
countries have been experiencing the 
slowest growtK This s explained 
by the fact that the tow purchasing 
power of the people depresses their 
demand for food and other farm 
products; they have also low saving 
potential and hence low investment 
in farms. 

In the case of India regional 
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variations in agricultural output occur¬ 
red in sixties. In about one-third of 
the country, agricultural growth 
exceeded 5 per cent per annum, in 
one- fifth of the total number of districts 
it declined and in another one-fifth it 
increased at less than one per cent a 
year. The regional differences are 
understandable All regions in India 
are not equally endowed with fertile 
soil and infra-structural facilities like 
irrigation, flood control and drainage 
system 

IV. Determinants of Develop¬ 
ment 

This brings us to the question 
what factors influence growth of agrt- 
cultu'e and the economy as a whole 
These are 

(1) Pricing of farm products- The 
price policy for food and other agri¬ 
cultural products IS of crucial import¬ 
ance The relatively low prices rece¬ 
ived by farmers have seriously hamp¬ 
ered the growth of agriculture in 
many developing countries. Realr 
sing this, the Central government in 
India has for many years now, been 
declaring the support price (wh.ch, 
actually, turns out to be the pro¬ 
curement price as well) for foodgrains 
and some other crops The procure¬ 
ment price for foodgrains has from 
year to year, been jacked up to cover 
the rising costs of agricultural inputs. 

It IS, however, difficult to say that 
pricing alone is responsible for the 
agricultural performance as reflected 
by the higher and still higher foodgrain 
production over the years. 

(2) Comparative cost advantage 
The classical economists have all atong 
been emphasising that countries should 
concentrate their productwe resources 
in activities in which they have a 
comparative cost advantage and this 
approach was considered germane 
to foreign trade based on international 
specialsation The doctrine of division 
of labour is applicable to agriculture 
as It IS to industry Many countries 
better endowed with natural bounties 
have specialised in agriculture and 
exploited the comparative advantage 
to develop the economy. Malaysia 
the Philippines and Ivory Coast fall in 
this category of countries and have 
achiei/ed rapid agricultural growth by 
producing exportable farm products 
Out of ninety developing countries as 
many as ten exported half or more of 
their awiculturjj output, 30 erported 
more than 20 per cent and 50 more 
than 10 per cent In such countries 
as these where agriculture is a 
dominant sector export market is an 
important determinant of agricultural 
development. 

India has recently started export¬ 
ing foodgrains to Eastern Europe 
Middle East and Gulf countries, thanks 
to the Green Revolution which resul¬ 
ted in more than twice the foodgrain 
output in 1981-82 compared with 


that in 1950-51. Since 1973, the 
share of the oil- exporting countries in 
the world food exports has risen 
from less than 6 per cent in that year 
to 10 per cent in 1978. Imports of 
food grains has also increased from 3 
to 14 per cent of the total food 
imports of Eastern Europe because 
of the strong demand for meat and 
poultry. With the escalating demand 
for foodgrain for human and animal 
consumption, the foodgrain-produc¬ 
ing regions will find new and ample 
export opportunities in the future 
This change may well serve as a 
spring-board for accelerated growth 
of the economy as well as of the agri¬ 
cultural sector 

It should, however, not make the 
developing countries complacent For, 
exporting is a risky, though reward¬ 
ing, business. As other developing 
countries achieve higher foodgrain 
production, India may be edged out 
Therefore the advice of the World 
Development Report should not go 
unheeded It says. Exceptional efforts 
will be required to achieve greater 
stability and diversity in the largely 
agricultural economies, including 
foreign assistance to assist them in 
this difficult task 

(3) Research and development- 
The developing countries, including 
India are now quite convinced of the 
spectacular results that science- based 
technologies have made possible since 
mid-sixties in our country High- 
yielding-vaneties of seeds, chemical 
fertilisers, water management, crop 
protection measures and scientific 
techniques of cultivation—all these 
have contributed overwhelmingly to 
higher production in the past three 
decades. Their role will be more 
significant in the future But resea-ch 
has to be extended to cover tropical 
food crops where research has so far 
failed to make any break-throughs. 
Attention has also to be given to dry¬ 
land farming. 

(4) Resource utilisation: Of all 
the key resources—land labour, water, 
finance and management—labour is 
available in abundance in the less 
developed countries. But it is not 
being fully and optimally utilised. In 
fact the excessive labour force ob¬ 
structs agricultural growth just as too 
many cooks spoil the broth. The 
need therefore is to draw away the 
labour from farm to non- farm activi¬ 
ties and also to take effective steps 
not to add to the already excessive 
manpower. 

Nurkse's approach to use rural 
work force for infra-structure imp¬ 
rovement is commended for convert¬ 
ing labour into capital. Its manage¬ 
ment however, continues to operate 
as a constraint 

(5) Public sector investment- 
Agriculture essentially a private enter¬ 


prise attracts ^ its very nature less 
of private capital. Those who are 
directly involved in it have little to 
invest Not only ths. Agriculture 
is allocated a small share of the public 
resources—5 to 10 per cent—in the 
developing countries. Of course 
large-scale irrigation, research and 
rural infra-structure are financed by 
the public sector But this investment 
IS not enough This is clear from the 
fact that the Indian government has 
recently opened a network of rural 
regional banks to make credit availa¬ 
ble at the door-steps of tVie farmers 
and others. Further, the government 
has directed the banks to advance 40 
per cent of the total loans for the 
agricultural and allied activities. 

It need to be pointed out that 
public assistance has, in certain cases, 
proved counter-productive. Once a 
subsidy is, for example given for 
fertilisers, it becomes difficult to 
withdraw it. India finds itself in such 
a predicament. 

(6) Foreign investment- While 
in some middle-income countries 
private foreign investment and loans 
have made tangible cxintributions, the 
low- incxjme ecxinomies have attracted 
little of such resources in the farm 
sector Instead foreign aid- in the 
form of food aid, project and techni¬ 
cal assistance has been offered to 
fight persistent hunger and malnutritbn 
in some parts of the world. The 
share of aid in agricultural investment 
has varied widely from country to 
country. India received only 3 to 5 
per cent of the total external assistance, 
China had virtually zero aid, the 
African countries had one-fifth of the 
public investment in agriculture as 
aid 

The variation in aid is due to the 
differences in aid requirements and 
the commitment of the government 
to agriculture 

Have the aid-recipient countries 
stood to benefit? The food aid to 
India under PL 480 has allegedly 
done incalculable long-term harm to 
the Indian agriculture The prices, 
kept artificially low, dampened the 
incentive of the farmers to grow 
more foodgrains. The production 
remained on a low key and India had 
to make do with "ship to mouth" 
existence for several years. 

(7) Internetione/environment: fit\ 
important determinant of the overall 
economic growth and of agriculture 
in the thirefworld is the international 
environment It operates in two ways: 

(1) A buoyant world economy condi¬ 
tions the prospects for development 
of agriculture and also provides resour^ 
ces for th^ expansioj]i of the economy. 

(2) The foreign markets offer op- 
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of early months of the year. The 
challenge of the export crunch can 
be met by boosting exports of the 
farm produce. 

(2) Agricultural occupation on 
which depends the bulk of the 
population, particularly in the rural 
areas, is highly labour-intensive. If 
the farm production is export-oriented, 
more and more people may work on 
land and raise higher production and 
productivity. 


ECONOMIC SCENE 


(3) The export earnings from 
the farm produce will help to augment 
the incomes of the agriculturists and 
reduce the incidence of poverty and 


TECHNOLOGY POLICY 

Q. Set out briefly the salient 
features of the technology policy 
of India recently announced. 

Ans. India's technology policy 
enunciated on January 3 this year, 
after a lapse of nearly 25 years of the 
scientific policy resolution of 1958, 
may well be hailed as a New Year gift 
to the nation. 

In the context of the rapid strides 
that India has taken to industrialize 


selected areas, such as food, energy, 
industry, health and housing. Agri- 
cullure, including dry-land farming, 
optimum utilization of water resources, 
provision of drinking water, develop¬ 
ment of non-conventional and renew¬ 
able resources of energy, will receive 
a big boost 

6. Import of technology will be 
minimized in consisU'ncy with the 
objective of self- reliance. That is to 
say, "technology acquisition from 
outside shall not be at the expense of 
national interest" 


unemployment 

II. Prosjaects: (a) The food 
deficits in the Gulf countries East 
Europe and Middle East regions (^ovide 
unique opportunities to India for 
stepping up production and exports 
of agricultural commodities {b) The 
proximity of the Gulf countries in 
particular, is an added advantage in 
that the farm products can be trans¬ 
ported in a shorter time and at a 
relatively lower cost (c) Available 
data in respect of the farm outputs in 
1981-82 show that agricultural pro¬ 
duction rose by 5 47 per cent over 


and modernize the economy during 
tho last 30 odd years, the policy 
statement on technology comes not a 
day too soon As stated in the 
preamble, the policy is intended to 
make the country technologically self- 
reliant and to reduce the incidence of 
poverty and regional imbalances. 

The main feature'; of the techno¬ 
logy policy are as under 

1 The concept of technology 
has been enlarged and made more 
comprehensive. It encompasses the 
primary, the secondary and the tertiary 
sectors The industrial sector has a 
wide-range spectrum covering not 
only the cottage, small and village 
industries (which, generally, depend 
upon the traditional and indigenous 
skills) but also the medium, heavy 
and sophisticated industries 

2. The Indian economy being 
capital-scarce, the policy focusses on 
the development and uf> gradation of 
indigenous skills and the human 
resources. This would entail a rural 
bias in the instruments and the 
guidelines which will be evolved by 
the government for the implementation 
of the policy. 

3. The technology base will be 
strengthened through consolidation 
of the existing scientific base and 
identification of the thrust areas in it 

4. Research and development 
together with the scientific and 
technological education and training 
of a high order will be accorded the 
pride of place. 

5. In technology development 
special emphasis will be laid on certain 


7 For an appropriate choice of 
technologies, the policy envisages 
, 3stablishment of an "efficient system 

of collection and analysis of relevant 
technological information". 

8 Diffusion of technology lo 
all beneficiaries In the developing 
countries who can employ it optimally 
IS an important policy pi ovision This 
will mean not only technology transfer 
but also technology generation to 
make indigenous technology and the 
products based on it internationally 
competitive 

9 The technology should be 
such as does not endanger the 
ecological balance of the country 

A few questions arise How is 
the trade- off in investment in traditional 
and modern skills to be resolved, 
considering the paucity of resources 
in the country? Would not differential 
development of skills in different areas 
create economic inequalities? How 
would the linkages between the tradi¬ 
tional and modern skills be estab¬ 
lished? It should be stressed that 
the imported technology is to be 
indigenized and adapted to further 
self-reliance 

FARM PRODUCE EXPORTS 

Q. Explain the need, pros¬ 
pect* and methods for exporting 
India's agricultural produce. 

Ans. Need : (1) India has, for 
decades, been the victim of growing 
deficits in foreign trade. The year 
1981-82 has had the record trade 
gap, though the margin has narrowed 
down as compared to the anticipations 


and above the previous year's level 
and was significantly higher than the 
sixth plan growth rate target of 4 per 
cent Fo^grain had the record 
output of 133 06 mill.on ton, .sugar 
cane of 183.6 mi.lion ton (sugar of 
84 lakh ton), jute and masta of 84 
lakh bales, cott.''n of 78.26 lakh 
bales, foodgrain procurement of 15.2 
million ton from the 1981-82 crop. 

As a result of the peak level 
production, agricultural exports shot 
up by 34 per cent to yield Rs 1411 
crore in 198 1 82 which exceeded 
the target of Rs 1208 crore for that 
year Hojjes are entertained that the 
export earnings this year (1982-83) 
will rise further to Rs 1617 crore as 
targeted 

There is, thus, no denying the 
fact that India with its vast agricultural 
base IS eminently equipped to make a 
success of such exports 

III. Methods: (/) One of the 
pre-conditions to step-up exports is 
to provide infra-structural facilities 
for the transport of agricultural 
commodities (//) Export must con¬ 
form to quality sjsecifications of the 
developed countries This is essential 
to ensure acceptance of the goods 
exported. (/») Organised marketing 
system for the agricultural goods is 
necessary so that the price arid supply 
stability is achieved (/v) The gov¬ 
ernment can play an effective role in 
the development of an organised 
trading system and the provision of 
credit. ( v) Over the top of this all is 
the question of changing the inward¬ 
looking attitude to one of export 
orientatioa 
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ECONOMY IN 1980« Ans. Whether the current only till the end of the current decade 

decade will see a brighter India or not but till the end of the century alsa The 
Q. "The eighties may not is unpredictable in view of the past prophesy is supported by the trend 
prove to be a decade of growth deveiopments The prophets of doom growth rates of the various facets 
for the Indian economy". Com- hold that India's population appears tabulated below: 
ment on this statement. to be destined to remain poor not 

Table showing decadal growth trends during 1950-80 

(In per cent) 


Heads 

1950s 

1960s 

1970s 

1980s 

1. 

Growth rate of GNP 

3.8 

3.5 

3.3 

less than 3 

2 

GNP (1970-71 prices in Rs crore 

17,500 


52,500 




(1950-51) 

(1981-82) 

3 

Popul -tio.. (in millions) 

361 



684 



(1951) 



(1981) 

4. 

Population below the poverty line 



48 

50 

5 

Savings 

6.8 

10 

15 


6. 

Per capita income 

1.8 

1.2 

1 

6.8-09 

7. 

Consumption per capita 

1.7 


0.8 

0.6 

8 

Agreuitu al production 

2.9 

2.2 

1.5 

1.0 

9. 

Manufacturing & mining 

5.5 

5.0 

4.0 


10. 

Industry 

5.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.0 

11 

Tertiary sector 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 


12. 

Growth of real investment 


6.6 

4.7 

5.2 


Wh:‘? India as made strident 
progress in th va lous .^*.C'^'rs— 
ag icuhure, nd stry, Tade, nat.ona! 
income etc the decadal growth during 
the last 30 years has, generally, been 
on the decline as the foregoing tabular 
data show. 

The grovi^h rate of Gross National 
Product (GNP) will, it is anticipated, 
decline to less than 3 per cent in 
1980s from 3.8 per cent in 1950s; 
the per capita income to 0.8-0.9 per 
cent from 1 8 per cent; agricultural 
production to 1 per cent from 2.9 
per cent; industry to 4 per cent from 
5.7 per cent and so on. 

As against the declining growth 
trends it is noticed that the population 
boom will persist Demographic 
projections place India's population 
at 800 million by the end of the 
decade (The World Bank has estimated 
It at 833 million by 1990 which is 
more than double the size of 361 
million as in 1951). Half of the 
population will be below the poverty 
line. It is but a step to conclude 
from this that the incidence of 
unemployment will not abate during 
the decade unless some 'miracle' 
occurs More so, if the incremental 
capital-output ratio continues its 
ascending trend. It was 3.2 per 
cent during the First Five-Year Plan. 
In subsequent plans it continued 
uptrending to 5 4 per cent; to 5.7 
per cent, and to 5.9 per cent dur'ng 
the third, fourth and fifth Five-Year 
Plans respectively Since the per¬ 
spective plan envisages a further shift 
to capital-intensive industries it is 
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difficult to visualize a fall in the capita- 
output r.'.^io in the s>xth and the 
seventh Five Year Plan:. 

It IS n-teworthy that there is 
hardly any scope for raising investment 
according to some experts Such 
being the situation, it is doubtful 
whether industry can achieve the 
target growth rate of 6.5 per cent 
envisaged by the planners through 
eighties 

To infer from the foregoing 
analysis that India is ^oing the steep 
downhill would be misleading. One 
should not ignore the progress made 
in some of the key sectors during the 
last three decades 

The trend agricultural production 
promises self-sufficiency and a gradual 
reduction in mak nutrition as the World 
Bank Development Report puts it 

The Indian economy has under¬ 
gone a structural transformation 
through the process of modernization 
since the inception of planning The 
contribution of the farm sector to the 
national income has gone down from 
60 per cent in 1950-51 to 40 per 
cent in 1980-81; while that of the 
manufacturing and mining sector has 
increased. The overall growth rates 
of the large- scale industries as well as 
of the infra-structure has doubled 
during 1950 80. 

The consumption paitern both in 
the rural and the urban areas has 
metamorphosed and nnodernized when 
is an unmistakable index of the socio¬ 
economic transformation. 

The pace would have been much 
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faster if the social and political barriers 
had not stood in the way of economic 
development 

DOMESTIC SAVINGS TRENDS 

Q. Write a brief note on the 
growth trends of domestic savings 
in indie. 

Ans. In its report on the growth 
trends of savings in the Indian 
economy, the 12-member working 
group, set up in May, 1981, by the 
Union Ministry of Planning under the 
chairmanship of Dr K.N. Raj, says 
that the rate of gross domestic savings 
registered a rise from a little over 9 
per cent in the early fifties to over 15 
per cent in the middle of sixties and 
from then to over 22 per cent by the 
end of seventies The tri-ennial 
average of the rate of savings however, 
moves up "at a fairly steady rate 
throughout the three decades excepting 
for a few years between 1966-67 
and 1969-70. There is a perceptible 
quickening of the pace betvmn 1973- 
74 and 1978-79 (as also in an earlier 
period between 1952-55 and 1966- 
57)". 

Analysing the sectoral break-up 
of the savings trends the report 
finds- (/) that the rate of gross savings 
showed concentration in two periods— 
from 1958-59 to 1963-64 and from 
1973-74 to 1977-78; (//) that there 
has been no increase in savings in the 
private corporate sector since 1962- 
63; ('V) that there was hardly any 
increase in the household sector from 

(Contd. on page 526) 
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Topical Essay 


Role of the Press 
in Democracy 


Newspapers are the world's 
mirrors; they inform the rulers how 
they look in the public eye. They 
also reflect public opinion and are 
thus the voice of the people—vox 
popuk Since democracy means gov¬ 
ernment of the people, the Press has 
a vital role to play in every democratic 
set- up. In fact like political parties, 
the Press is an essential part of the 
democratic process. It is through 
newspapers that the people can express 
themselves, or, rather, it is through 
newspapers especially the editorials, 
that the editors can voice public 
opinion and also help build up opinion 
for or against an issue. In fact 
building up public opinion on healthy 
lines is their major task. It is through 
the Press that the public voice is 
articulated, and it is the Press which 
guides and moulds public opinion in a 
democracy, thus making it accountable 
for its actions. 

The newspapers of today, notably 
those which function in a popular 
regime without restrictions of any 
kind (except of course those which 
are implicit in the laws of defamation 
and libel and other laws which protect 
each citizen's right of privacy) are 
great educators They inform the 
reader about the day's developments 
social economic, national and inter¬ 
national; they also interpret the 
developments for his benefit and aim 
at promoting all- round progress There 
are other media of mass communica¬ 
tion also, such as the radio and 
televisioa but these cannot replace 
the daily newspajser which occupies 
a unique position. The Press has in 
fact a key role to play, especially 
where (as in India) the other media, 
the radio and TV, are controlled by 
the Government ancl therefore^ hardly 
reflect the voice of the common 
man. The other media concentrate 
on official propaganda and publicity 
to the Government's(especially minis¬ 
ters') activities such as inaugural 
addresses and laying foundation- stones 
of buildings and bridges 

The daily newspaper serves as 
an educator of the public only in a 
democracy; it also acts as a guide, 


counsellor and instructor. That role 
apart the Press performs another—and 
no less important in a democracy. It 
keeps the Government on its toes 
(like the Opposition parties in Par¬ 
liament) by exposing public wrongs 
acts of high- handedness by the bureau¬ 
cracy and the social political and 
economic injustices It acts by and 
large, as a guardian of the people's 
rights; its eyes are sharp, and its ears 
are always open and highly sensitive, 
hardly anything unusual escapes its 
notice. Thus another vital duty which 
the Press jjerforms in a democratic 
regime is of exposure of wrongs and 
injustices It was not mere oratory 
t|’.at prompted the great and invincible 
Napoleon to remark: "I fear three 
newspapers more than a hundred 
bayonets". Human beings are full 
of weaknesses and jDeople entrenched 

The role of UiePress in modem 
democracies Is becoming in¬ 
creasingly important. News¬ 
papers can mould public opinion 
on constructive lines, but some 
of them Indulge in unethical 
practices, thus bringing a bad 
name to Joumaiists. This 
essay discusses the role of 
newspapers in the modem 
set-up and points out the pit¬ 
falls. K also exposes the real 
intention of the notorious Bihar 
Press Bill 

in the seats of power are ever prone 
to become arrogant dictatorial and 
autocratic. The power of the Press 
to bring to light all acts of misuse or 
abuse of power ia in fact becoming 
more and more significant as time 
passes But for the fear of getting 
exposed in the newspapers countless 
bureaucrats would abuse their portion 
and trample upon the people's rights 
and privileges recklessly, without a 
second thought and without any fear 
of punishment by way of disciplinary 
action or otherwise. 

Misuse of power, sujspression 
of the jseople's rights and other acts 


of high-handedness are common in 
autocratic and dictatorial regimes in 
which any touch of democracy is 
absent ^ the Press can play its 
proper role as the guardian of the 
people's rights and privitegea; an 
instructor, and an unfailing counsellor 
only in democracies. Oictttors detest 
a free Press and they do everything 
possible to suppress the newspajjers 
and stifle the people's voice. They 
just cannot tolerate criticism and 
newspapers thrive on criticism and 
exposure of the Government It is 
nor wrong to say, therefore, that 
there cannot be a tree Press under a 
dictatorship and that genuine freedom 
of the Press on which so much 
stress IS laid in the modern world, can 
exist only in a democratic set- up Mr 
Wendell Philips used to say that "We 
live under a government of men and 
morning newsjiapers." 

Mr Winston Churchill once re¬ 
marked that "Pressmen are colleagues 
in our jjarliamentary life", and another 
shrewd commentator even expressed 
the view that the Press becomes the 
third chamber of parliament (parlia¬ 
ments generally have two chambers 
or Houses) because of its discussions 
There is also the great Disraeli s well 
expressed opinion. The power of 
the Press, he said, "is the proudest 
man can enjoy. It was not granted 
by monarchs; it was not gained for 
us by aristocracies but it sprang 
from the jjeople and with an immortal 
instinct it has always worked for the 
people". Of course his observations 
are applicable only to the Press in a 
democracy, not to newspapers pub¬ 
lished in autocracies aristocracies 
oligarchies monarchies and other 
forms of government in which the 
people have no voice. He had full 
democracies in mind. But democracy 
must not be a mere slogaa or a 
make-believe or disguise for authori¬ 
tarianism (as is often the case in 
many parts of the world today, 
particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America). A free Press also imparts 
democratic impulses and is hence a 
powerful instrument for development 
of public opinion which is the founda¬ 
tion of every democracy and every 
democratic process The Press thus 
fills a social role also—in a popular 
regime. 

Democracy postutetes free 

a U free ana uninhibited discussion 
, in tura implies the complete 
right of dissent It is this right of 
dissent that the Press consistently 
espouses in a democracy and of 
which it is itself a symbol It stands 
for the principle of free thought and 
expressioa There was consMerable 
truth in the view expressed by Mr 
Justice Holme& the fanraus American 
Judge, that the principle of free 
thought— not free thought for those 
who agree with us but freedom for 
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those thoughts we hate—is impor¬ 
tant A clearer grasp of various issues 
is possible only when there is free 
discussion and unrestricted debate; 
and such freedom is the hallmark of 
an independent Press which can exist 
only in a democracy and which can 
be rightly described as a glory of civi¬ 
lised humanity. Through the Press* 
people under a popular rule must 
have the freedom to reject a particular 
approach to social and political prob¬ 
lems Compulsion to accept a cer¬ 
tain view is anathema to a democracy 
But it would be wrong to claim 
freedom of the Press without restraint 
of any kind however democratic a 
country's political set up may be. 
Freedom of the Press, like the funda 
mental rights guaranteed to a citizen 
must be exercised in a fully responsible 
manner. Just as absolute freedom 
of the individual is absolute nonsense, 
similarly, absolute freedom of the 
Press would be risky and impracticabla 
An irresponsible Press is a menace 
not only to the Government of the 
country but also to the people them¬ 
selves on whose behalf it claims to 
speak. This sense of responsibility 
in the Press means that all views 
should be fairly, objectively and ac¬ 
curately expressed (as accurately as 
humanly possible), and bias or prejudice 
must be kept out of newspapers Criti¬ 
cism and the right of dissent are of 
course essential in a democracy, but 
the Press must be unbiassed in its ap¬ 
proach and oppose communal as well 
as other parochial tendencies Criti¬ 
cism must be based on facts not on 
unverified reports or rumours Dame 
Rumour, in fact is an enemy of a 
responsible Press and hence of demo¬ 
cracy itself. 

Fortunately, there is an easily 
available and generally prompt antidote 
against abuse of the freedom of the 
Press and that is public opinion, 
which sooner or later puts the faulty 
Press in its place, just as a vigilant 
electorate ousts a corrupt irresponsible 
and inefficient government in its proper 
place by voting it out at the next 
general election. Whenever readers 
find that a newspaper is not rendering 
them good service and does not 
provide adequate reading material or 
publishes false, exaggerated and mis¬ 
leading stories they may tolerate it 
for a time but after some time, when 
such a journal loses all credibility, 
they will switch on to a better and 
more responsible newspaper. Thus 
newspapers which often give sensa¬ 
tional headlines unwarranted by the 
news reports may sell for some time 
but the readers of today have deve¬ 
loped the sense of discrimination. 
They can pick chalk from cheese. 

This leads to the issue of journa¬ 
listic ethics and the importance of 
maintaining high standards of the 
Press so as to prove worthy of the 


democratic regime under which it 
exists The bid to increase circulation 
in a highly competitive profession 
often prompts newspapers to resort 
to sensationalism, intrusions into the 
private lives of prominent people in 
politics government and industry. 
That is also the reason why there is a 
tendency to adopt sensationalism as 
a regular technique, in some cases 
of course, there may be justification 
for attractive and eye-catching head¬ 
ings and alluring displays or lay-outs 
of news stories But no quality 
newspaper confines itself largely to 
finding dust under the carpet or 
washing dirty linen in public, either 
for blackmailing influential people and 
extorting money or other things out 
of them, in attempts to leave behind 
rival newspapers by publishing what 
are called "scoops". 

The Press must of course, play 
an active and not a passive role in a 
democracy, but this activity must 
always be legitimate, thoughtfully 
planned with full consideration of the 
other party's rights and freedoms 
under the law of the land The Press 
in a democracy must never forget 
that it IS the most powerful link 
between the Government and the 
people, and that it will snap this vital 
link if It resorts to what is described 
as scurrilous writing and "yellow 
journalism", including indecent material 
and pornography. 

In recent months a major con¬ 
troversy has arisen on the Bihar Bills 
designed to impose several restrictions 
on the Press and curb scurrilous 
writings The Bihar Government has 
accused the Press of indulging in 
character assassination and acting in 
irresponsible fashion in other ways 
The real reason is that the Bihar Chief 
Minister became hyper-sensitive to 
the severe criticism he and his in¬ 
efficient corrupt administration was 
subjected day after day. He would 
like to have an obedient Press and a 
loyal one. He quoted the examples 
of similar measures adopted in Tamil 
Nadu and Orissa. But in the cases 
of those measures there was hardly 
any public outcry and these have not 
so far been used against any news¬ 
paper. 

The Bihar Bill is more repressive 
and extensive in scope, and far more 
objectionable from the people's view¬ 
point The Bill places newspapers at 
the mercy of officials, including those 
at junior levels Administration of 
that State seems to have declared an 
open war against newspapers by 
hindering the circulation in some cases 
seizing the printing press in others 
manoeuvring other obstacles in the 
publication and circulation in yet 
others The Chief Minister has also 
tried to impose a code of conduct on 
newspapers Such a code would be 
little better than confining newspapers 


in a straitjacket 

Another weapon which the State 
Governments often use against hostile 
newspapers is to withhold advertise¬ 
ments from them, and it is well 
known that this is a way of imposing 
an economic stranglehold because 
advertisements are indispensable for 
a newspaper's economy and are the 
very life-breath in most casea Un¬ 
fortunately, weak and small newspapers 
cannot afford the luxury of exercising 
freedom of expression. J^ost Gov¬ 
ernments in the world today are 
hostile to the freedom of the Presa 
despite the high- sounding pronounce¬ 
ments they make about promoting 
such freedom Haug^hty, arrogant 
and power-obsessed Chief Ministers 
and other Ministers know that they 
can pressurise weak and economically 
vulnerable newspapers and journala 
So it is the well-established national 
dailies which can afford to perform 
their true function of safeguarding 
the public interest in a democracy 
because they will not knuckle under 
when they are subjected to official 
pressure in various ways Democracy 
is a great boon, and so is a free 
Press Both must cherish their virtues 
and reinforce each other constantly. 


Economic Sceno 

Contd. from page 524 

mid-fifties till mid-seventies but there 
were spurts of increase from year to 
year in the rest of the period, |/V) 
that there was an improvement in the 
relative share of the unorganised 
segment of the economy, rising to 
nearly one- half of the aggregate capital 
formation by the end of 1970s Both 
the number of the registered firms 
assessed to income-tax and the size 
of the income assessed had increased 
during the period 1969-70 to 1978- 
79; (v) that the gross capital formation 
in the household sector increased on 
a smaller scale after the mid-sixties 
than before it. The investment in 
inventories and the gross fixed capital 
formation does not alter the situation; 

( vi) that the investment in inventories 
in the public sector has risen towards 
the middle of 1970s but it was not 
higher towards the closing years of 
the third decade than in the middle of 
the seventies. 

The report urges that a study 
should be initiated as to how much of 
the savings or concealed incomes are 
held in the form of gold and currency, 
real estate or bank deposits and how 
they are linked up vwth the productive 
activities. Investigations into these 
dimensions of the savings would throw 
light on what has come to be known 
as ''parallel economy" run by the 
biacir marketeera 
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Debate; Discussion 


Are Employed Women 
Happier? 

There is a general impression that working women— those who are 
employed in offices, factories or other establishments, are happier and more 
prosperous than the ordinary house wives But there are also those who feel 
sure that women's proper sphere is the home, and that office service for them 
leads to all sorts of problems The proposition for discussion is: "Working 
women are happier and more prosperous". 


Mr A: Sir, there is certainly con¬ 
siderable basis for the general belief 
that women employed in some capa¬ 
city in an office, industrial enterprise 
or other establishment are able to 
supplement the family income. These 
are hard times and most people feel 
that they cannot live well, maintain a 
good standard of life or even make 
the two ends meet unless their wives 
also work somewhere and bring a 
regular salary every month. There 
are even cases where there would 
be virtual starvation for the children 
or the parents, unless the women 
also earn, but even where the hus¬ 
band brings home a salary which is 
enough to feed the family and pro¬ 
vide comforts, women are 
persuaded to take up service some¬ 
where, or they are themselves keen 
on having an income of their owa 
so as to maintain a certain standard 
of living, develop a feeling of inde¬ 
pendence, and keep up a respectable 
position and status m society. Keep¬ 
ing up with the Jones' s, as the 
phrase goes, does involve additional 
expenditure because prices are 
soaring all round. And where is the 
extra money to come from? With¬ 
out the woman's income, big, 
medium or even not impressive in 
any way, the family in most cases 
cannot live happily and be free from 
economic strains and worries. So 
what doubt can there be that 
working women are a great asset to 
society; they are socially and econo¬ 
mically better off and are, therefore, 
happier in every way. When there 
are no economic hardships of any 
kind, and when there is money 
enough to pay for the extra con¬ 
veniences and comforts of life, for all 
continmnciea unforeseen 
expenditure and marriages; etc., 
freedom from worry and trouble is 
virtually assured. Of course there 
are other factors too, but adequate 


earnings for the family are undoub¬ 
tedly an important factor, and this 
explains why more and more women 
seek service in offices and even in 
factories despite the inconveniences 
thus caused to themselves and their 
children. Each far-sighted couple 
should have some savings and a 
surplus, and this can be made cer¬ 
tain only when women also take up 
service. There is also the 
widespread impression that 
increased employment of women 
directly promotes their welfare and 
raises their value and prestige in 
their homes since they are earning 
members and hence are given due 
consideration and a voice in deci¬ 
sion-making. They escape the 
oppression of the elders, including 
their mothers- in- law. Apart from 
the economic and social indepen¬ 
dence which women thus acquire, 
there is the psychological gain for 
them and what is described as 
"modernisation of values", both indi¬ 
vidual and social For these cogent 
and wholly convincing reasons I feel 
sure that the House will support my 
thesis that working women 
especially in a poor country like 
India, are happier in every way and, 
therefore, more and more women, 
both unmarried and married, should 
get suitably employed (according to 
individual capacity) so as to become 
earning members of their families. 

Mr B: Sir, my worthy but over- 
enthusiastic predecessor is evidently 
a champion of women's liberation 
movement (women's lib., as it is 
called in the advanced countries) 
and is hence unmindful of the 
serious disadvantages of more and 
more women seeking employment 
often in competition with mea many 
of whom are consequently unable to 
get iob& I would like to bring to 
the notice of the House that 
according to the census reports. 


there is a declining trend in the em¬ 
ployment of females. There are 
solid reasons for this notable and, in 
my view, a welcome trend. It is 
being increasingly realised that the 
husbands and children of most 
working women are continually 
neglected because the women have 
to leave their homes for offices and 
other places of employment early in 
the morning and return home in the 
evening tir^ and listlesa They have 
hardly any time to attend to their 
childrea to educate them properly, 
to give them the maternal attention 
they urgently need, especially when 
they are of the tender, school-going 
age. Education in schools these 
days is hardly sufficient and the real 
instruction is imparted at home by 
parents, especially by the 
mother. The school years are the 
years of character-building and 
generally determine the future 
careers of the children. Neglected 
unintelligent and careless children 
are not only a burden to their 
families but are also a nuisance to 
society in general because they often 
take to crime. Juvenile delin¬ 
quency, especially in large towns 
and cities where educated women 
take up employment has been incre¬ 
asing in recent decades, and the 
major causes are the increasing neg¬ 
lect of children and the ruined 
homes where there is almost perma¬ 
nent discord or destitution. Such a 
tragic state of affairs inflicts perma¬ 
nent damage to the country's social 
fabric. Of what use is a little extra 
money if the home is neglected, the 
children's future is gravely 
endangered, the husband (the princi¬ 
pal bread-earner) is not properly 
looked after, and if there is tension 
in the family because both husband 
and wife come home tired, even 
exhausted, at the end of the day's 
labours in the office or factory? In 
reality, a working woman has to do 
double duty, and she has to work at 
home as well as in her office; human 
strength and stamina being limited, 
either office work suffers (as is often 
the case) or domestic responsibilities 
are not adequately discharged. Ex¬ 
cessive mental and physical strain 
can be borne only by a small per¬ 
centage of physically stout womea 
but women in India are generally 
frail and they are often siting or unfit 
because of inadequate food and little 
rest Cases are known of women 
who have to get up at the unearthly 
hour of 4 a.m.,finish domestic work 
well in time and then get ready for 
office, and again attend to kitchen 
duties and children's home work on 
reaching home. This is especially 
so in cases where there are no 
parents, either the wife's or the 
husband's, or aunts to look after the 
children when both their father and 
mother are away to work in offices 
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earning money. According to 
Indian concepts^ in particular, a 
married woman should find conside¬ 
rable scope and satisfaction in 
looking after her home and husband, 
and, wherever necessary, after her 
own or her husband's parents— her 
own in- laws Therein lies a 
woman's real glory and 
efficiency. The craze for buying 
more comforts and conveniences is 
not desirable; greed, temptations 
and fashions of the day have no 
end. They do not provide 
happiness, but merely feed the 
appetite for more such articles 

Mr C: lam afraid my friend, Mr 
B, is out of touch with the realities of 
the modern world and seems to be 
both old-fashioned as well as a 
stickler for ancient and obsolete 
traditions of family life according to 
which the woman should remain 
confined to the four corners of her 
home and not stir out except when 
escorted by her father or 
husband. Except in cases where 
the families are large and there are 
no elders such as the mother in¬ 
law. at home, an average woman 
has plenty of time on her hands and 
this spare time she can better utilise 
by taking up some remunerative 
work or regular service. It has 
been found that where the wives are 
working women, the families are 
small (a large family makes peaceful 
and prosperous life impossible). 
Moreover, while the babies are 
young, they do need full attention, 
but as they grow up they should 
learn to look after themselves The 
husbands of working women should 
also be more co-operative and 
share, as far as possible, the 
domestic responsibilities They cai> 
not have it both ways: ask their 
wives to take up service and earn 
extra money to contribute to the 
family budget and also expect them 
to do all the domestic chores on 
their own besides helping the child¬ 
ren with their home work. Mis¬ 
understandings and tensions arise 
inevitably where the husband is 
selfish and ease-loving and does not 
do any domestic work himself, 
instead he wants to be served and 
attended to all the tinw. Is it not a 
fact that most women in Indian 
homes spend several hours in mere 
gossip, useless pastimes or talking ill 
of other women out of jealousy, thus 
wasting time which they can utilise 
fruitfully by taking up part-time or 
full-time service somewhere in the 
interest of the family. It is all a 
question of a little adjustment and 
understanding. Women who hardly 
establish any contact outside the 
home or the immediate 
neighbourhood, and whose vision 
and outlook are consequently 
restricted and parochial, cannot 


provide good companionship to their 
husbands and good, effective 
instructors of their children. The 
time IS gone when mere text-book 
knowledge was considered enough. 
The children must have adequate 
general, worldly knowledge which 
women can acquire by moving out 
and becoming aware of the realities. 
Women in business and in executive 
posts have proved quite a success 
and better human beings than those 
who vegetate at home, brooding and 
quarrelling with everyone More¬ 
over, outdoor life keeps women 
active socially and economically. It 
has been well said that a country 
whose women are kept indoors and 
confined to kitchen duties all the 
time can never make good progress 
and will always remain poor and 
backward. 

Mr D: Sir, I think all this talk of 
women becoming happier by taking 
up service somewhere in addition to 
their domestic responsibilities verges 
on the absurd. I do not mean to 
say that women should be treated 
like chattels Caii t we honour our 
women and treat them well without 
asking them to earn money by 
serving in offices and factories 
where the conditions of work are 
sometimes unsatisfactory and there 
are all sorts of malpractices? Man¬ 
made doctrines of Manu and others 
of his way of thinking have long 
been discredited and forgotten. 

Where women look after their 
homes and children with full care 
and devotion are far happier than 
those who take up service. Earning 
wives may also tend to make their 
husbands lazy and indolent uninten¬ 
tionally, secure in the belief that 
because their wives earn, they them¬ 
selves need not exert more and work 
harder and try for more remunera¬ 
tive or extra jobs to feed the family. 

As for the talk of making women ei> 
lightened by making them serve m 
offices and factories, this also <s a 
myth which needs to be exploded. 
Women should, of course, be educa¬ 
ted, and I am all for spreading edu¬ 
cation among females. But T refuse 
to believe that knowledge 
enlightenment a broad vision and a 
moaern outlook can be ensured only 
by making women work in offices. 

Are typists and clerks more 
enlightened in any way than women 
who study news^pers and books at 
home during their spare hours and 
after the husband goes to office and 
the children are sent to school? Let 
us not deceive ourselves. However, I 
do favour the plea for reducing the 
traditional household drudgery by 
providing such conveniences ana 
time-saving devices as are available 
without much cost Monotony and 
strain are admittedly undesirable, 
but it is a fallacious belief that we 


can reduce the strain on women by 
persuading them to take up 
employment and thus exp^ng 
themselves to hazards and 
exploitation in various forma Sir, it 
has been my experience that women 
are pooi ly pa<d, by and large; they 
are denied equal opportunities of 
promotioa and men are given 
' preference whenever posts of 
responsibility are to be filled up. 
Human happiness is a factor that is 
the cumulative result of mar^ 
factors—an intelligent Qonsiderate 
and fully accommodating husband, 
besides good and helpfuTin laws If 
women become arrogant and insist 
on taking long rest on returning 
home because of fatigue, what 
becomes of the husband, the 
children and the elderly members of 
the family? 

Agriculture and Economic 
Oevslopment 

Contd. from page 522 

portunities to developing economies 
to export their farm produce provided 
protectionist* and restrictive trade 
practices are not adopted by the 
affluent nations to keep The agri¬ 
cultural goods out Also, if the terms 
of trade are biased against the exports 
from the developing nationa the foreign 
exchange earnings decline The fall 
in resources hampers growth. From 
1955 to 1973—the period of fastest 
growth in world economy—the annual 
growth rate of world trade was 8 per 
cent while that of agricultural goods 
it was less than 4 per cent Since 
1973, the world trade has declined 
to 4.7 per cent per annum while the 
trade of agricultural goods has gone 
up to 4 8 per cent a year, largely 
because of the rapid rise in food 
demand The world grain trade has 
more than quadrupled during the last 
two and a half decades—from 30 
million ton in mid- 1950s to an average 
of 130 million ton a year during the 
period 1976-80. The trade surplus 
on food of oil-importing countries 
has risen in just five years from $ 6 
billion in 1973 to $ 21 billion in 
1978. 

Conclusion 

The development of agriculture 
in the developing countries influences 
immensely the growth of the econon^ 
as a whole The reverse of this is 
also true Thus, the two interact 
and mutually affect each other in a 
variety of ways No country can 
afford to neglect agricultural growth 
if it wants to develop the economy. 

---- 

* The protectionist poiicies have mixed 
consequences for the developing 
countries according to the World 
Bank 
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Personality Developmeiit 


Hegel "absolutely that nothing gnat 
in the world has bean accomplished 
without passion". Passion is tin prime 
success factor. All other needed 
factors follow as a matter of course 
in its wakA 


Driving force 

Closelv related to passion is driving 
force that there is no gain without 
work. 


Hie Success 
Factors 


Ufa is not anything; it is only the.opportunity to do something. 

—Hebbel 


What is Success 7 


Passion 


The old saying has it "Through 
hardship to the stars". Anyone can 
be successful if he is prepaid to pay 
the price for it But the price you 
have to pay is a continual one. If 
you stop paying the price when you 
have achieved some succesa then 
you will slip back. It means that the 
driving force has gone and the price 
is no longer being paid. The trouble 
with some people is that they want to 
get to the promised land without 
going through the wilderness 

"Pay for it and take it", said 
Emerson. Everything worthwhile has 
a price and to make it meaningful we 
must pay that price Beware of the 
philosophy of "Something for noth¬ 
ing". Two young men of equal abilities 
start in the business world at the 
same time. One remains stuck in a 
small job all his life, while the other 
climbs to the top in his trade. What 
IS the difference? Just this the one 
who was stuck refused to pay the 
price of success 


Success consists in doing and 
accomplishing things It is the accorrv 
plishment of an end aimed at It is 
doing one's best to make the most of 
oneself. It is not something that can 
be measured in relation to the accom¬ 
plishments of others It is an individual 
matter and must always be determined 
by the degree in which a specific 
person has attained his own highest 
potentialities 

A Goal 

The first success factor is the 
formulation of a goal. The general 
causes of our m^iocrity in perfor¬ 
mance or our failure in accomplishment 
are not lack of ability, unwillingness 
to work, or indifference or lack of 
earnestness The real cause is that 
we do not formulate specific, concrete 
goals towards which to direct our 
efforts We aim our efforts at vague 
generalizations and not at bull's- 
eye. Always spMify your goal in 
such a way that it has four charac¬ 
teristics; (1) It is specific; (2) It is 
positive: (3) It is realistic: and (4) It 
locates the goal within some environ¬ 
ment or situation. Occasionally it is 
necessary to break the end goal into 
sub-goals and set periodic goals to 
achieve the targeted end-goal 
gradually. 


To attain your goal pursue it 
single- mindedly and with passion and 
strong enthusiasm, which moves 
heaven and earth. As Emerson has 
put it" nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm". The father of 
modern psycholo^, William James 
expressed this point beautifully; "In 
almost any subject your passion for 
the subject will save you. If you only 
care enough for a result you will 
most certainly attain it If you wish 
to be rich, you will be rich; if you 
wish to be learned, you will be learnt; 
if you wish to be good, you will be 
good. Only you must then really 
wish these things and wish them with 
exclusiveness, and not wish at the 
same time a hundred other incom¬ 
patible things just as strongly." 

To pursue a goal passionately is 
the best possible assurance of success 
in it If there is a way to success, 
passion finds it and is cowed by few 
difficulties or obstaclea It enlists 
the whole body and soul of man to 
achieve its coveted ob^tivea 

The American motion picture 
pioneer, Samuel Goidwya used to 
say; "No person who is enthusiastic 
about his work has anything to fear 
from life". Pasaian is bie indispensable 
condition or qualification for a great 
achievement "We may affirm", says 


Courage 

Another essential success factor 
is courage. Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Camus and Sartre have proclaimed 
that courage is not the absence of 
despair; it is rather the capacity to 
move ahead in spite of despair. It is 
the willingness to confront fear, it 
means flying in the face of criticism, 
relying on yourself, being willing to 
accept and learn from the conse¬ 
quences of your choices Courage 
is the recognition that faflure is a 
genuine possibility and that absolute 
certainty is an illusion. This is what 
Sydney smith said about courage: "A 
great deal of talent is lost in the world 
for want of a little courage. Everyday 
sends to their groves obscure men 
whom timidity prevented from making 
a great effort who, if they could have 
been induced to begin, would in all 
probability have gone great lengths in 
the career of fame. The fact is that 
to do anything in the world worth 
doing, we must not stand back 
shivering and thinking of the cold and 
danger, but /ump in and scnmbfe 
through as well as we can. it will 
not do to be perpetually calculating 
risks and adjusting nice changes, but 
at present a man waits and doubts 
and consults his brother, and his 
particular friends^ till one day he finds 
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he is 60 years old and that he has lost 
so much time in consulting cousins 
and friends that he has no more time 
to follow their advice." 

As Core Harris advises; "The 
bravest thing you can do when you 
are not brave is to profess courage 
and act accordingly." The idea of 
professing courage is sound because 
the important thing to do is to act 
rather than to try to convince yourself 
of how brave you are or aren't at any 
given moment Self pity does no 
one any good. 

Success visualization 

The effectiveness of the foregoing 
success factors will be greatly enhanced 
if you visualize yourself as a success 
and act accordingly several times a 
day Success or failure in any enter¬ 
prise is caused more by mental attitude 
than by mental capacities The suc¬ 
cess attitude magnetizes success the 
failure attitude, failure. Conduct 
yourself as if you were what you 
want to be. As Shakespeare wrote 
in "Hamlet", "Assume a virtue if you 
have it not" Build up a very vivid 
picture of yourself behaving in the 
way you want to behave, being the 
sort of person you want to be and let 
this image drift into your mind On 
this plus success factor Dr H.E Stanton 
observes "Perhaps the greatest power 
we have as human beings is to use our 
imagination to help us change in the 
ways we want to change . The 
way to do this would appear to be to 
create in one's mind an image of the 
person one wants to be. The value 
of this approach. has been repeatedly 
affirmed in my own therapy." 

Firmly fix in your mind what you 
would like to do, ano 'len, without 
veering off course, you will move 
straight to your goal. Preserve the 
success attitude. All things come 
through desire. We become like that 
on which our hearts are fixed. Set 
your heart on a goal, visualize its 
attainment work for it like blazes, 
give it that little extra, and with God's 
help you will achieve it 

Persistence 

The spirit behind the above suc¬ 
cess factors is the unbending spirit 
called persistence, it enables you to 
hold on when there is nothing in you 
except the will which says to yoa 
"Hold On" The magic formula of 
success is: /Vever let down! Never 
let up! Give up your giving up and 
replace it with dogged persistence. If 
you persist and follow up tirelessly, 
never even entertaining the idea of 
being put off, then you will almost 
always emerge not only having reached 
your goal, but often having far ex¬ 
ceeded your initial expectations 

Checking up Cy Young's pitching 
record, Henry Himmill noted that the 


reat baseball star won 511 out of 
06 games d record that has never 
been equalled. Young won a few 
more than half his games To be an 
outstanding success in any endeavour, 
it is not necessary to be right all the 
time. If you are right more than half 
the time, you may win a medal or 
make a million dollars The idea is to 
keep pitching. 

In the art of success there is no 
substitute for persistence. The slogan 
Press On' has solved and always will 
solve the problems of the human 


Openmindedness 

Yet another vital success factor 
is openmindedness the ability and 
willingness to learn from our errors 
no matter how painful they may 
be. The only complete mistake is 
the mistake from which we learn 
nothing, Samuel Smiles remarks "We 
often discover what will do, by finding 
out what will not do, and probably he 
who never made a mistake never 
made a discovery." 

As the Overstreets have it: "Man 
IS a mistake-maker. This fact points 
out our obligation to let one another 
make a normal quota of mistakes 
acknowledge them, learn from them 
and move beyond them keeping intact 
all the while, a reasonable self- respect 
and self-confidence." 

As C.G. Jung points out in his 
autobiography, when one lives one's 
own life one must take mistakes into 
the bargain. "Life would not be 
complete without them. There is no 
guarantee— not for a single moment 
that we will not fall into error or 
stumble into deadly peril. We may 
think there is a sure road. But that 
would be the road of death... Any 
one who takes the rule road is as 
good as dead." 

So take mistakes for granted like 
measles and bad weather. Dorf t make 
the same mistake twice. It is better 
to look forward and to make new 
mistakes than to look back and do 
nothing The worst mistake you can 
make is to lose your initiative. It is 
the man who keeps on who climbs 
to the top rung of the ladder. 

The will to succeed 

Success comes to the person 
who has the will to succeed. It is no 
bonanza, it does not come as a gift of 
heavea It is the end product of our 
own efforts It is the result of our 
will to succeed. The individual who 
has the will to succeed takes charge 
of his success. He knows what he 
wants and he plans the steps by 
which to achieve it He directs and 
bends the force of his life to the 
attainments of his goals. He does 
not expect fate to throw success in 
his lap, nor does he rely on other 


people to give it to him. He knows 
what he wanta and he regulates his 
daily actions to attain it He succeeds 
because he has the will to succeed. At 
the back of 99 out of 100 assertions 
thafa thing cannot be done is nothing 
but unwillingness to do it 

When you attempt to do a thing 
you should do it with a will and be 
confident that you will succeed. You 
should act as if it were impossible to 
fail. It is will-power that makes the 
dreams come true. Don't pray for 
lighter burdens but for stronger 
backs. 

Do your best 

The last success factor is "Do 
your best and leave the rest" "Suc¬ 
cess for any sane adult", says Dorathsa 
Brand, "is exactly equivalent to doing 
his best What best may be, what 
its farthest reaches may include, we 
can discover only by freeing ourselves 
from the will to fail" 

In his recent autobiography "Un¬ 
finished journey" the great violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, says: "Striving to 
do my best I have found fulfilment". 
"Perfection", he adds, "cannot be 
achieved unless its pursuit becomes a 
way of life." 

At no given point can a sincere 
and developing person feel that he 
has'arrived'. For, success is a journey, 
not a location. 

Winning attitude 

To approach set-backs properly 
and effectively you need a winning 
attitude, a positive mind. The famous 
psychologist Adler, founder of the 
school of Individual Psychology, was 
a delicate rickety child and a mediocre 
student His teacher advised his father 
to take him out of school and appren¬ 
tice him to a shoe- maker because he 
was not fit enough to do anything 
else. But says his biographer N. 
Orgler, winning attitude was his 
watchword and difficulties were to 
be faced as spurs to increased efforts 
to reach the goal "Failure is only 
the opportunity to begin again— more 
intelligently." 

Looking ahead 

Hope is the first and the most 
basic of vital virtues that animate 
mea Don't dwell or brood on the 
past Give the best you have got 
today. That is a recipe for a better 
tomorrow. The past is just a bucket 
of ashes Never regret it It is just 
as futile as trying to cry over spilt milk. 

In a letter to George Brandes the great 
Norwegian dramatist Isbea wrote, "I 
hold that man to be right who is most 
closely in league wj^h the future." 

The above plus success factors 
will work if you work them honestly 
and determinedly. Good lucki 
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Probationary/Aitininlstratlve Officers’ 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions on 

Economic and 
Social Problems 


□ Supreme Court’s Roia and 
Prestige 

□ Arms Sales Boomeiaiig 

□ Economic Grourtli and 
Human Happiness 

□ Bosks as Friends or 
Enemies of Society? 

□ Our inherent Strength 


SUPREME COURT'S ROLE AND 
PRESTIGE 

Q. Recent developments show 
that the Supreme Court's prestige 
has been partially eroded and that 
it is no longer what the Constitution 
of India envisaged. Give reasons 
For and AgainstVnii view. 

Ans. The Supreme Court of India is 
perhaps the most powerful court of its 
kind m the world and has more ex¬ 
tensive and far- reachng powers exer¬ 
cised over a larger area than other 
courts of its class elsewhere Apart 
from being the highest and the final 
court of appeal in the country, it is the 
final arbiter in the disputes among 
various parties, including the States 
of the Indian Union, over the inter¬ 
pretations of the Constitution. But 
lately, owing to the occasionally aired 
differences among the Judges the 
improper utterances of some of them 
and the controversies in which they 
are getting needlessly involved, the 
Supreme Court has lost some of its 
prestige and influence Differing 
interpretations of the law are not 
unusual: there are majority and minor¬ 
ity judgements in almost every court 
but perhaps nowhere else do we find 
Judges openly criticising their collea¬ 
gues andpubkcly expressing conflicting 
opinions on certain issues In part 
this situation is the result of the Sup¬ 
reme Court Judges' attempt to tender 
advice end make comments an public 
problems either in the course of their 
judgements or at public functions But 
does thisamountto reel erosion of the 
court's prestige and status? Should 
we not disregard the differences as 
natural and understandable or as mere 
aberrations from normal conduct? 

Arguments For the View 

1. There is little doubt that the 
Supreme Court has lately given the 
impression among the public that it is 
a divided house, with its members 
holding different view, not only on the 


role of senior dispensers of justice but 
also on the certain problems facing 
the country. Such an impression is 
not conducive to the smooth funct¬ 
ioning of the topmost judicial tribunal. 

2. The judiciary in every demo¬ 
cratic country is required to hold the 
scales even as between various con¬ 
testants and also among the various 
sections of society But in recent 
years the Supreme Court seems to 
have become politicised, there are 
Judges who are pro-Congress (or 
rather pro-Mrs Gandhi), and there 
are those who are generally critical of 
the existing set-up and have at times 
thrown up suggestions for modifica¬ 
tions in the system in the electoral 
system in respect of the role of Parlia¬ 
ment and the Executive, for instance. 
Judges and politics should be kept 
distinctly apart but this is no longer so 
in this country. 

3. At Poona (Pune) recently, 
one of the Supreme Court Judges Mr 
Justice Tulzapurkar, in an intemperate 
and unbecoming public speech, criti¬ 
cised one or two of his colleagues on 
the Court and indirectly accused them 
of indulging in politics and seeking 
official goodwill— a charge which was 
naturally resented by the Judges con¬ 
cerned. The controversy arose over 
the letter sent by Mr Justice Bhagwati 
to Mrs Gandhi expressing his happiness 
at her electoral triumph early in Janu¬ 
ary, 1980. While Mr Jqstice Bhag¬ 
wati's letter was improper since it in¬ 
dicated the Judge's ii^iticsl preference, 
the criticism of Justice Tulzapurkar in 
public was an even greater error. 

4. There has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of Supreme 
Court Judges to resort to rhetoric and 
to impress the people by delivering 
lengthy judgements, a part of which 
are based on quotations from British 
authors The resort to rhetoric and 
high flown expressions smacks, of 
politics and of politicians' ways of 
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playing to the gallery and getting in 
the headlines of newspapers. 

Arguments Aga/Wstthe View 

1. Supreme Court Judges are, 
after all, human beings, and even 
though they are bound by their oaths 
of office and the dignified robes of the 
judiciary, they do sometimes express 
their views on extra-judicial matters. 
So long as the law is correctly and 
impartially interpreted in the courts, 
there is nothing wrong in the Judges' 
observations which are made in the 
public interest 

2. What is wrong if some of the 
Judges quote Dickens, Shakespeare, 
Tolstoy and Camus to support their 
verdicts? After all, the Judges use 
quotations from these authors in the 
name of justice which they are ex¬ 
pected to administer impartially. To 
describe this tendency as erosion of 
judicial practice and discipline is to 
take a highly unfair view. 

3. The Supreme Cout has per¬ 
formed Its duties well, as envisaged in 
Chapter 4 o* the Constitution and 
never been accused of being partial to 
any one, the Government or non¬ 
government parties and the people. 
Thus the impartiality of the Court is 
not affected despite the occasional 
airing of views on public affairs. These 
views merely convey the courage of 
their convictions 

4. It IS the motivation that should 
be considered as the determining factor. 
The Judges' motive is always construc¬ 
tive, to promote the health and suitabi¬ 
lity of the political structure for meeting 
the needs of the people. The Judges 
merely support the Directive Principles 
of State Policy which are meant as 
guidelines If the county, the Gov¬ 
ernment and also the political parties 
have accepted these guidelines and 
directives as sound and worthy of en¬ 
forcement what objection can there 
be to the trend among the Judges to 
help promote social welfare and make 
constructive proposals without malice 
towards anyone. As for Justice 
Bhagwati's letter to the Prime Minister, 
it undeniably was a mistake, but no 
other judge has indulged in such praise 
and offered such greetings Most of 
the Judges continue to be fair and 
imjsartial. 

ARMS SALES BOOMERANG 

Q. "Weapons sold by the world's 
principal manufacturers for profit 
and for gaining political influence 
will sooner or later have a boome- 
ranging affect on the suppliers 
themselves''. Do you agree 7 Give 
reasons For and Against this view. 

Ans. The mounting sales of lethal 
weapons by the world’s main arms 
manufacturers bring substantial and 
even record profits to these countries: 


in fact a ^ood part of American 
industry relies for its unprecedented 
prosperity on armaments which are 
sold at mind boggling prices to West 
Asian. Asian African and Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries The work! now spends 
massive sums on military expenditure 
The sales of lethal weapons are made 
after persuasive efforts at various 
levels and designed to create the 
impression that without such weapons 
the safety of those countries would be 
endangered. Actually, there is keen 
competition both among buyers and 
sellers of armaments But accord¬ 
ing to the latest expert studies, the 
weapons so eagerly and profitably 
sold may have an adverse effect on 
the producers themselves and, while 
bringing them profits in the immediate 
future, these threaten to erode their 
international image and reduce their 
global in fluence 

Arguments Forthe View 

1. A study earned out by Ameri¬ 
can experts shows that countries selling 
weapons to others as a regular and 
highly profitable business are probably 
digging the graves of their own citizens 
The arms thus sold could be turned 
against their own people and their 
proteges 

2. While these arms are meant 
for ensuring the security of the buyers 
the security of the manufacturing 
nations themselves and their own 
possessions and colonial territories 
may be threatened. Pakistan is given 
armaments by the U.S.A. in huge 
quantities ostensibly to ensure that 
country's security against Russian 
attack, but such sales or free gifts 
often have a contrary effect and are 
put to wrong uses 

3. There are concrete instances 
in recent history which prove that the 
threat is real. Britain was a regular 
supplier of military equipment to Argen¬ 
tina even up to a week before the 
Argentinians invaded the Falklands 
early in 1982, thus levelling the very 
guns supplied by Britain at the British 
forces themselves. Again, China 
which supplied a large number of 
weapons and other war equipment to 
North Vietnam, had to face, after 
some months the very same guns 
when it started a fight against its for¬ 
mer ally in a short war. 

4. Sometimes the military 
weapons supplied by certain countries 
are utilised against their allies For 
instance, Argentina wrecked the Bri¬ 
tish destroyer "Sheffield" by Exocet 
missiles supplied by France, a friend 
of the U. K. The Exocet missiles 
contained British- made components 
To quote another example, the Soviet 
Union supplied arms to Egypt and 
when the relations between Russia 
and Egypt became strained j partly 
through American diplomacy), and 


Russian military instructors were on 
dered to quit Egypt the same arma¬ 
ments or weapons made by Egypt on 
Soviet models were given to the Afghan 
rebels and were used against the 
Russian occujsation forces in Afghan¬ 
istan. 

5. Besides, it has been found 
that the suppliers of deadly armaments 
have hardly any control over the ulti¬ 
mate use of these weajsons in spite of 
pledges and commitments not to use 
them against certain countries which 
are allies or friends or the U.S.A 
Israel which is a regular arms custo¬ 
mer, like Pakistaa of sophisticated 
American military equipment used 
U.S.-manufacture weapons in the 
Lebanon war in 1982, and there was 
little the Americans could do about it 
The Israelis disregard^ the Americans' 
advice regarding the use of weapons. 

Arguments Against ihe View 

1. It is unfair to draw a certain 
conclusion by quoting a few unimp¬ 
ortant example. Since the American 
arms industry has been flourishing, 
and will continue to flourish in future 
because the demand for armaments 
goes on increasing despite all the talk 
of peace, stoppage or slowipg down 
of arms manufactures would cause 
heavy economic setbacks to that 
country. 

2. There are no permanent 
friendships or permanent enmities in 
the world. Today's friends are to¬ 
morrow's enemies because of the 
shifting loyalties and the ever-changing 
alliances So there can never be any 
certainty that the arms supplied to a 
country will never be us^ against 
one country or the other. But does 
that mean that the arms sales and 
purchases should be stopj^ed? 

3. There is sizable unemploy¬ 
ment in the U. S A and certain other 
countries of the West, arms sales 
bring considerable profits to the U. S. 
manufacturers, promote large-scale 
employment and help to feed many 
families Any reduction in arms sales 
would mean more unemployment and 
hence more unhappiness to the 
workers Thus cuts in sales of arms 
would, instead of promoting world 
happiness result in greater hardships 
to many people among the arms manu¬ 
facturers 

4. While it is true that the ad¬ 
vanced countries often face economic 
recession, this cannot be ascribed to 
arms manufacture. Even while the 
arms industry flourishes the economic 
recession occurs occasionally; if the 
arms industry begins to languish, there 
would be endless economic setbacks 
and there might befMrmanentdamage 
to the economy of those nations which 
would have worldwide repercussions 
The present figure of the unemployed 
in the U-S-A. is 10 million; it would be 
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much hi^r when the arms sales 
begin to fall as a result of acceptance 
of the experts' finding that the sates 
of arms and armaments boomerang. 

5. It is futile to advise one or 
two arms manufacturers to stop or 
phase out their trade in arms; unless 
arms reduction and disarmament 
become a global phenomenon and all 
countries act together in this policy, 
and unilateral action by one or two 
countries would merely enable the 
others to manufacture more arms to 
meet the growing demand and capture 
the main markets Since there is 
little hope of such cooperation mat- 
erialisina it would be unwise to advise 
any single manufacturer to unilaterally 
adopt what might be a suicidal course. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH AND HUM¬ 
AN HAPPINESS 

Q. "Economic growth is the key 
to human welfare and leads to a 
better life". Give arguments in 
Favour and /Iga/nsf this view. 

Ans. /t is generally believed that 
economic development that in rapid 
industrialisation, a higher Gross Na¬ 
tional Product (G. N.P.) is the key to 
economic welfare; without it there 
can be no progress in social welfare, 
no guarantee of human happiness, no 
elimination of the misery of the masses; 
and little hope for the men, women 
and children belonging to the weaker 
sections of society. On the other 
hand, there are those and their number 
if almost equally large, who are con¬ 
vinced that rapid industrialisation and 
economic growth bring in their trail 
widespread misery, greater pollution 
allround, more concentration of wealth 
and power, besides the urban malaise. 
There is greater stress on making 
money, less on the human side of ex¬ 
istence There is also the apparently 
ceasless destruction of scenic beauty 
and grandeur. As in most other cases 
this problem has both a positive and a 
negative aspect both of which need 
consideration 

Arguments for the View 

1. Most economists and philoso¬ 
phers agree that economic growth is 
the genie that would solve all our 
problems, both social and economic 
It is in fact the panacea—and the only 
one—for all the ills from which a 
country like India suffers. Otherwise 
the masses of India are doomed to 
perpetual misery, stagnation and ill 
health and colossal poverty. The 
weaker sections and tower middle 
classes in particular need economic 
growth urgently. 

2. Modernisation provides the 
key to progress social economic and 
alsopoliticaL With it comes a greater 
awareness erf rights and duties. There 
can be little hope for a better life 


unless there is systematic and rapid 
economic growth; those who think 
otherwise evidently live in an outdated 
and unrealistic world. 

3. Time was when the great 
pessimist Thomas Malthus enunciated 
the doctrine that world population 
was bound to outrun food supplies 
and that the world, or at any rate a 
large part was destined to starvation 
if strict limits were not applied to the 
growth in population. But events 
have proyed Malthus wrong The 
doomsday he feared has not dawned. 
On the whole, the world has managed 
its food problem; in fact in countries 
such as the U.S.A., Canada, Australia 
and Argentina the problem is of food 
surpluses 

4. There are pessimists who now 
declare that all natural resources are 
in danger; that there is dirt and stink 
all around, that cleanliness has become 
a thing of the past and also that rapid 
and iiPplanned industrialisation is an 
evil that must be checked. The 
Gandhian school of thought for 
instance, was firmly set against the 
machine age. But the Gandhian 
philosophy has proved wrong un¬ 
realistic and obsolete. 

5. All the talk of a disastrous 
pollution danger to the entire world in 
the course of the next two decades or 
1,0 is exaggerated. It is no one's case 
that the pollution menace does not 
exist but the threat is being met to a 
large extent by counter and preventive 
measures. Besides, some smoke is 
bound to be there wherever there is a 
fire, and instead of asserting that fires 
should not be lit because they give 
rise to smoke and clots the chimneys 
with black soot etc., is it not better to 
devise measures to check the menace 
of excessive smoke and carbon by 
suitable steps? 

Arguments Against iShe View 

1. One has only to visit a highly 
industrialised city to note the havoc 
done by the modern craze for more 
factories and rapid economic growth 
at any cost Smoke, dust dirt insani¬ 
tation, stink, a high degree of pollution 
that makes it impossible for people to 
breathe fresh air—all this is being 
tolerated in the name of economic 
growth and financial expansion. 

2. In ancient times there was 
contentment and prosperity, and the 
occasional dark spells apart there was 
more happiness, truth, simplicity, 
fraternity and trust Since the mad 
race for industrialisation started, human 
values seem to have disappeared; and 
honesty, morality and candour are at 
a discount 

3. People talk so much of modern 
sophisticated technology, but what is 
the price they have to pay for it? Are 
human happiness and the values which 
our ancient saints and sages stood 


for, and which we are also supposed 
to cherish, not much more valuable 
and precious than additional sources 
of investment and increasing income? 
We must also remember that rapid 
economic growth, about which most 
of the advanced countries are now 
crazy, is not at all essential for happi¬ 
ness and contentment More money 
and greed lead to the desire for acqui¬ 
ring yet more wealth, and the hunger 
IS insatiable. Moreover, higher con¬ 
sumption seldom ensures humanbap- 
pinesa Real happiness and spiritual 
solace come from fraternity, friend¬ 
ship, faith in others and in ourselvers 
trust and simple living not in show 
and ostentation. 

4. Economic growth and de¬ 
velopment seldom ensure peace and 
stability, there is more consequential 
unrest more industrial and other kinds 
of tension and strife, a greater and ir¬ 
replaceable erosion of human and 
natural resources than ever in the 
past There is rapid destruction of 
natural wealth, after all. Nature's 
resources are not unlimited nor are 
they renewing themselves. At present 
we are finishing up and thoughtlessly 
exhausting at a fast rate our precious 
resources^ such as iron, steel oil and 
the various petroleum products The 
reserves of these resources are limited 
and no technical or scientific experts 
have been able to provide artificially 
manufactured petroleum and the vital 
metals Would it not be better to 
have patience, forbearance and regu¬ 
late the use of our natural wealth 
instead of recklessly exhausting it for 
our immediate gains? How long can 
economic growth be sustained on the 
earth, which is a small planet? 

6. There is more jealousy, great¬ 
er and more nerve-straining competi¬ 
tion, more wrangles for permits and 
licences all of which encourage graft 
and corruption besides other evils 
which erode human character. That 
is the road to virtual though slow, 
suicide. 

BOOKS AS FRIENDS OR ENEMIES 
OF SOCIETY? 

Q. "Books are our friends, guides 
and counsellors; they enrich the 
human minds on world as nothing 
else can Do you agree ? Give 
reasons for and Against VMa view, 
with special reference to the ques¬ 
tion of allowing books in their 
present form and without censor¬ 
ship of any kind. 

Ans. for centuries people have be¬ 
lieved that books are our real friends 
and saviours guides and counsellors. 
They contain, so the argument runs 
the wisdom of the ages end the know¬ 
ledge accumulated since the beginning 
of human civilisation Indeed what- 
would the world be like if there ware 
no books to educate us to enlighten 
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US and widen our vision and enabie us 
to visuaiise and strive for noble Ideals, 
develop healthy concepts and help us 
learn the essentials of life On the 
other hand there is the pernicious 
effect of certain types of books and 
magazines which mislead, misguide, 
cause erotic thoughts lead to im¬ 
morality. spoil young people's charac¬ 
ter, and give them wholly false impres¬ 
sions of what life is and what it can be 
Like uncensored films uncensored 
books and other publications are po¬ 
tentially dangerous If we allow urr- 
Hmited and unrestricted publications 
of all sorts without any control or 
regulation, a time will come when just 
as bad currency drives good currency 
out of circulation, similarly, bad books 
and highly objectionable literature will 
dominate the scene, totally eclipsing 
what is described as our ancient 
wealth, bequeathed to us by our saints 
fathers and forefathers 

Argumsnts Forihm View 

1. It is only the ignorant the 
prejudiced and the biassed people 
who refuse to believe that books are 
our real lasting dependable friends. 
Whatever we are, and whatever we 
hope to become, is because of the 
books we read at home and school 
and in college. 

2. Those who advocate restric¬ 
tions on the publication and free circula¬ 
tion of booka magazines and periodicals 
of various types are in reality pleading 
for a restriction on the spread of 
knowledge. Such people can hardly 
be regarded as well-wishers of hu¬ 
manity Perhap)s they want the world 
to go back to the qark ages when 
people were not enlightened, and they 
stuck to obsolete beliefs which have 
lost all relevance. 

3. Censored books almost in¬ 
variably lead to prejudiced presentations 
by the officially appointed censors in 
favour of the ruling cliques or parties. 

It has been found that revisions, 
excisionsand deletions of printed matter 
from books and periodicals is generally 
done with political and other pre 
dilections and prejudices, so that the 
revised, corrected versions are unfair, 
lopsided, coloured deliberately so as 
to suppress one point of view, or the 
angle of one community, while giving 
undue publicity to the cause of others. 

4. Books have a greater and 
more lasting influence on our minds 
than films and even newspapers and 
magazines In fact the reading of 
books is as Mr Nehru said, "an in¬ 
fluence powerful in its quality". It 
pained him to find that quantitatively 
the number of readers of books in 
India is pitifully and woefully small It 
made Mr Nehru sad to think that only 
a small number of people in this 
country read books judging from the 
sales at the book shops "Oneextra- 
vagarua", he addeo "which I have 


kept up will be hard to give upt and 
that is buying of books". His example 
is certainly worth emulating. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. More harm has been done by 
certain types of books and periodicals 
such as those dealing with crime and 
exciting sex stories on the minds and 
character of the people than by any 
other factor. Thieves murderers and 
other offenders have often admitted 
that they got the ideas and inspiration 
for committing robberies and murders 
and indulging in violence from stories 
they had read and certain films they 
had seen These films featuring crime, 
murders and robberies are based on 
widely publicised novels sold at the 
book-stalls in various parts of the 
world. 

2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hinv 
self admitted in his famous book 
" Glimpses of World History" that most 
of the books sold in the market are 
"rather silly books". Actually, there 
is so much trash displayed in attrac¬ 
tive, glossy covers on the bookstalls in 
every town and city that it is difficult 
to choose what to read, and since the 
dirty books, the crime stories and 
other thrilling publications have eye¬ 
catching, alluring pictures, these are 
sold in much larger numbers than 
really good and worthwhile books 
The classics the original works of the 
world's great writers and authors 
mostly remain unsold or have very 
limited customers while pornogra¬ 
phic literature, scandalous stories, 
books specialising in character assas¬ 
sination, sensationalism and unwar¬ 
ranted intrusions into the private lives 
of people have bumper sales Publi¬ 
shers specialise in such third rate 
books to make profits even though 
these books ruin young people's char¬ 
acter and morals 

3. Either there should be strict 
laws and regulations to check the 
publication of undesirable books or 
there should be an effective ban on 
their sale and circulation. Since rfeith- 
er of these is a practicable proposition, 
the belief that books are our friends 
and reliable counsellors should be 
speedily discarded. Young mea and 
especially students in colleges and 
universities secretly read dirty and 
pornographic literature, the cheap 
paperbacKs All the good influence 
which their teachers and guardians 
try to exercise by guidance and ex¬ 
ample is nullified by the type of books 
the youth read. In fact it would not 
be wrong to say that books of the type 
sold in the market uncensored sex 
stories etc., ruin the morals of youth 
and queer the pitch for good citizen¬ 
ship. 

OUR INHERENT STRENGTH 
Q. "If our country survives the 


present crisis—economic, politi¬ 
cal and international, it will be 
because of the inherent strength 
and integrity of our people and not 
because of, but in spite of our 

K liticians, cMI servants and ttie 
iders of our industry and com¬ 
merce." 

Elaborate this view. 

Ans. A multi- faceted crisis has grip¬ 
ped India, but it is largely man-made. 
The various categories of people who 
are entrenched in the seaft of power 
have bungled at every stage. Our 
planners and politicians have made a 
terrible mess of the situation The 
former drew up high- soundinck gran¬ 
diose and ambitious plans without 
taking into account the country's limi¬ 
tations in resources and the run-away 
inflation that has made their estimates 
totally unrealistic. The benefits of 
planning have not flowed down to the 
masses but have been confined, by 
and large, to the groups which were 
already well-off. The politicians in 
power have proved to be corrupt and 
selfish. They have repeatedly sacri¬ 
ficed the public interest and have 
feathered their own nests, without 
caring for the plight of the people who 
voted them to power. 

The civil servants have mostly 
turned out to be inefficient and totally 
unconcerned with the promotion of 
public welfare. They have cared 
more for red-tape and the time- 
consuming souk killing office routine 
than for really fruitful activity. They 
continue to live in ivory-towers. 
Precious national resources have 
been wasted in the process. They 
have little sympathy with the general 
public who have been neglected and 
cold- shouldered at every step. Such 
reprehensible neglect of the national 
interests has led to endless frustration 
and misery which, it is widely feared, 
might recoil on the erring leaders 

The leaders of industry and com¬ 
merce have proved no better. They 
have devoted their energies to profit¬ 
making and have indulg^ in hoarding 
and black-marketing with a callous¬ 
ness that has earned them a great deal 
of notoriety. Some nations have 
succumbed to the grave economic 
and political crises, but the Indian 
people have a remarkable degree of 
resilience, patience, fortitude, integ¬ 
rity and inherent strengtK These 
ualities have come to their rescue 
uring the critical times The 
country's cultural traditions and the 
basic honesty and sinceri^ of the 
masses have proved invaluable 
assets These traits of character 
have also helped greatly to save the 
democratic set-up which odiarwise 
would have given way to dictatorahip 
and the destruction of traditional 
values widely cherished. 
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Paragrafrii'Wrltlng 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade camjoetitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed mto suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder 


Thosa who are once found to 
be bad are presumed to be bad 
for ever, 

(Latin Proverb) 

Man as an individual, and more 
so in the aggregate is an unforgiving 
animal. Tribes had their vendettas 
and today nations resort to 
retaliatory measures A Christ may 
pray for his persecutors'Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do'. A Buddha may 
smile away the imprecations hurled 
at him. A Gandhi may plead re¬ 
prieve for the person who had 
thrown a bomb on him. But by 
and large, human beings are 
malicious and unforgiving like the 
camel Falder, in Galsworthy's play 
Justice commitSk by force of 
circumstances, the folly of forging a 
cheque and is sentenced He serves 
his sentence and sincerely repents 
But society is not prepared to accept 
his repentance. He is not permitted 
to turn over a new leaf. People 
shun him as a thing of vice and the 
police damn him as a branded 
criminal The hunted animal can 
nowhere hide his head and seeks 
escape in suicide. To the societies 
of all ages and all climes the sinner 
has been a sinner and nothing can 
retrieve him Prophets and saints 
may cry aloud for compassion and 
forgiveness but theirs is a cry in the 
wilderness Society has felt a 
malicious satisfaction in relentlessly 
pursuing a person who has even 
once violated any of its command¬ 
ments 


Our first work must be the an¬ 
nihilation of everything as it now 


exists. 

(Mikhail A Bakunin) 
Edward Fitzgerald, the trans- 
creator of Omar Khayyam's Rubaiyat 
dreams of grasping this sorry 
scheme of things, shatter it to bits 
v,nd then remould it nearer to the 
hearf s desire. No sensitive man 
can feel at ease in the existing state 
of affairs It is so deplorable. There 
is tyranny and injustice, corruption 
and exploitation. Unbridled luxury 
co-exists with grovelling poverty. If 
the dreams of prophets and vision¬ 
aries are to be realized and the mil¬ 
lennium is to dawn, all his economic 
and moral chaos must go lock, stock 
and barrel The worker in the fac¬ 
tory and the farmer in the field must 
have his due share of the cake. He 
must no longer be like a dumb^ 
driven bullock but have a say in the 
management Child-labour must be 
prohibited by stringent laws and 
children properly and adequately 
fed, clothed and educated. Women 
must be honourably treated, and not 
simply remain slaves and drudges of 
the household carrying out the com- 
manos of men. For all this we 
require a thorough overhauling, 
even a shattering of the existing 
order which thrives on the 
exploitation of the under-dog who 
has lived in a slum scarcely tasting 
sweet air, and the great freedoms of 
the world that science has enlarged 
for him. 

All poetry is difficult to read 

The sense of it is. anyhow. 

(Robert Browning) 

A story is told about Browning 
that one of his readers requested 
him to clarify a few points about 
Sordetia The poet promptly 


replied; "At the time I composed 
this poem, two persons understood 
the meaniim God and Browning 
Now only God knows". The story 
has a symbolic significance. When 
a poem, true poem is created, the 
poet is one with his Maker. The 
poem wells up out of the depths of 
his being The conscious, the 
subconscious and the unconscious 
all come into play. The process of 
creation is like the churning of the 
oceaa an Amritmanthan. To get at 
its meaning the reader has to 
capture that moment and that 
mood. It is, says Wordsworth, 
emotion recollected in tranquillity. 
Now it IS no easy job to recapture 
one's bygone mood, much less 
another man's To understand 
poetry, therefore, is a tough job. It 
is no theorem in Geometry or an 
exercise in Mensuration where 
everything lies on the surface or 
where a person might say: 

"/ have measured it from side to 
side. 

It is five feet long and four feet 
wide 

Versifiers may be delighted with 
this puerile absurdity but real poetry 
is made of sterner stuff. It is the 
song of the soul and the average 
mind with its down-to-earth expe¬ 
riences cannot enter this realm. 

The Bird of Paradise alights 
only upon the hand that does not 
grasp. 

(John Berry) 

The character in Tolstoy's story 
'How much land does a man neecf 
ran and ran so as to encompass the 
maximum land before sunset and in 
so doing collapsed. Greed is a 
bottomless pit which exhausts the 
person in an endless effort to satisfy 
the need without ever reaching 
satisfaction. Praised be the China¬ 
man in the story who would spend 
what he had earned in the market 
and only then start earning 
again. And cursed be the Jew who 
worried himself to an early death, 
because, he had enough for ten 
years but did not know what he 
would do in the eleventh. The 
avarice of the miser may be termed 
the grand sepulchre of all his other 
passions, as they successively decay. 
He is like Buridan's ass who, with 
bundles of hay on all sides cannot 
make up its mind which one to eat 
and dies of starvatioa The 
grasping man has always his hands 
stretched out for more and more 
and has no time to employ them for 
any other activity. Want is a 
growing giant whom the coat of 
Have was never large enough to 
cover. It has been well said ‘He'is 
not poor that has not much, but he 
that craves mucIT. 
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Currant Tarmlnology 


TERMS IN THE NEWS 


these items are kept in what is called 
a suspense account from where they 
are transferred to the regular 
account. If a deposit of an account- 
holder in a bank cannot, for certain 
reasons, be allocated to the regular 
account, it is kept in 'suspense account' 
temporarily 

Time Series: Statistical data 
are sometimes arranged according to 
a period of time, usually months or 
years. This is called time series data 
or temporal distribution. The time 
period is scaled along the X-axis and 
the other variable(s) along the Y-axis 
when the data are to be graphed. The 
curve so obtained represents the 
changes in the independent variable 
in relation to the dependent variable. 


Contempt of Court: To ensure 
unobstructed administration of justice, 
the modern society does not permit 
any person or body to say or do 
anything which might obstruct or 
tend to obstruct justice by a court. It 
IS also maintained that such an act 
embarrasses or detracts from the 
dignity of a court, and, therefore, 
such an act should attract suitable 
punishment in terms of fine or imprison¬ 
ment or both The Indian Parliament, 
State legislatures and the mass media 
desist from discussing or debating 
anything which is sod judice 

Escape Clause: The provision 
made in a contract or an agreement 
to deviate from it is termed escape 
clause Such a departure or deviation 
does not entail any punishment or 
disciplinary action against the party 
involved in that act 

Feather-bedding : Some unions 
resort to certain methods with a view 
to creating employment or job for 
another member of the union This 
practice may take the form of limitation 
of production, less work or some 
other make-work arrangement The 
unions have to take recourse to such 
practices because some workers are 
thrown out of employment in the 
wake of mechanisation which the 
unions do not want Their primary 
concern is how to manipulate retention 
of the displaced workers. 

Irredeemable Money : Both 
developed and developing countries 
in the past used to have money which 
was convertible in standard currency 
But with the change in the monetary 
system, it is no longer so and the 
currency is inconvertible or irredeema¬ 
ble in standard money The Indian 
rupee affords a good illustration. It 
is a token currency and is not conver¬ 
tible into a standard rupee. 

Nominal Hours: A worker may 


not always work for the scheduled or 
planned hours of work during the day 
or week. The scheduled or planned 
hours of work are called nominal 
hours 

Premium Pay: An employee 
IS generally paid an agreed wage or 
salary for his work But if he is to be 
compensated for his exceptional skill 
or ability or for the unusual conditions 
or nature of work, the extra payment 
made is known as premium pay This 
may be bonus or payment for a 
holiday. 

Potential GNP : The aggregate 
value of all goods and services pro¬ 
duced in a country under non-infla- 
tionary and full employment conditions 
IS known as potential GNP. It is a 
measure, although imprecise, of the 
capacity of a country to produce 
goods. If it IS increasing, it indicates 
the prospects of prosperity of the 
country. 

State Socialism : A monopoly 
is generally considered anti-social and, 
therefore, monopolistic tendencies are 
curbed. One of the methods adopted 
for the purpose is nationalisation of 
key industries by the government of 
the country, or government regulation 
of industries to stabilize economic 
life. This is called state socialism 
Sometimes it is used to describe 
social welfare legislation or other 
paternalistic measures. Since India's 
Independence, many sectors have been 
taken over by the government, such 
as the banking industry, coal and 
textiles (partially). The critics of this 
act of the government call it State 
socialism. 

Suspense Account: in a book¬ 
keeping account certain items are of 
doubtful value and it is not possible to 
take a decision immediately about 
their inclusion in the profit and loss 
account. Pending such a decision. 


Trickle-down Theory: The pro¬ 
ponents of this theory believe that if a 
few persons or organisations at the 
top are helped, the benefits will seep 
down to the rest of the people. That 
IS, aid to the prosperity of large 
corporations will trickle down to the 
employees and then the economy, as 
a whole, will stand to benefit Ex¬ 
perience however does not support 
this The growth of the Indian 
economy over the last 30 Odd years 
has not benefited the people at the 
lower rung of the ladder while those 
at the top have reaped the gains 
flowing from prosperity 

Detente: If the Press reports 
are to be taken as a guide, one might 
well say that "Detente is dead and the 
second cold war has begun" More 
so because of the recent demise of 
the apostle of detente In political 
circles, the term implies improvement 
in relations between nations, warmer 
than accommodation, cooler than 
rapprochement The super powers 
have to re-establish the spirit of detente 
as an earnest desire to avert the 
clouds of war from bursting 

Diehard ; A substantial number 
of people refuse to yield place to 
those who are in the other camp and 
prefer to stick to their guns even if 
there are no prospects of their winning 
a point. Such persons are called 
diehards who would rather "die in the 
last ditch" than submit to opposition. 

Revisionism : In communist 
terminology, there is a difference 
between deviationism and revision¬ 
ism. The former implies that the 
deviationists confine themselves to 
internal criticism or refusal to recognize 
the official party line at any given 
moment The revisionists go to a 
further length to widermine the faith 
of the working class in the teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism which the com¬ 
munist regard as extremely dangerous, 
even devastating, to their ideology. 
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Banking/Civii and Defence ServicelTT * ' (6) to laugh uncontrollably 

Examinations to decrease one's weight 

B. to mokB a dead set at 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


( a) a combined attack 

(b) fight desperately 
{c| lose the game 

C. to moke one's pile 

(a) to gamble successfully 

(b) to have a large number 
of children 

( c) to make plenty of money 
D from on high 

(a) at great height 
{b\ proud 

( c) something divine 
E on the carpet 

(a) warm welcome 
{b) poor living 
jc) blamed 

Q. V. Mark the word in Set 
A with its antonym in Set B. 


Q. I. Indicate by its number 
the part of each sentence in which 
a mistake occurs. 

A Let us not oppose the Gov¬ 
ernment (1) for omitting to do (2) 
what every cabinet would have omitted 
(3). 

B. No one can deny the charge 

(1) usually brought against us (2) 
that we talk more and do less (3) 

C. Drunk as he was he drove 
the car (1) so fastly that every moment 

(2) there was a danger of accident 

(3) 

D. In the few hours that he had 
{1) he went to Church and from there 

(2) he took a bus for the Museum (3). 

E I am lending you this book 
(1) but on the promise that (2) you 
will return the same to me in a week 

(3) . 

F. in the new political set-up 

(1) the country was divided into 
provinces (2) and the provinces placed 
under magistrates (3). 

G. Several people have ex¬ 
pressed the view (1) that corruption 
is too deep-rooted today (2) to be 
tackled in a casual manner (3). 

H. The recent elections have 
shown (1) that democracy has stricken 

(2) deep roots in our country (3) 

I. I am fully convinced that in 
doing this (1) the Headmaster had 
the interest (2) of the school boys at 
his heart (3). 

J. It was the first time in the 
history of India (1) when a British 
King was crowned (2) in the ancient 
capital of Hindustan (3). 

Q. II. Pick out the appro¬ 
priate alternative so aa to complete 
the sentence. 

A It is the best ideal each person 
may aspire__ 


ia) to 
\b) for 

(c) neither of the above 

B. I tried to relieve them — 
their poverty 

(a) ot 
{b) from 
(c) in 

C The associations should work 

(а) all the year 

(б) all round the year 
(c) all the year round 

D. He impressed upon the Mus¬ 
lims the necessity of regarding India 
as_ 

(a) motherland 

(b) a motherland 
|c) their motherland 

E He challenged me_a duel. 

<a) to 
(6) for 

(c) at 

Q. III. Complete the frag¬ 
mented word with the help of its 
synonym given at the end. 

A The mayor has sn un_m_ed 

reputation (spotless) 

B. She was in the habit of 
flaring up at the smallest pr_c_ion. 

(cause) 

C. Attendance at the church is 

no longer ma—d_ry. (compulsory) 

D. She was outwa-dly calm and 

betrayed no di—p_re (uneasiness) 

E The spy had a d_e—ne 

meeting to receve confidential informa¬ 
tion. (secret) 

Q. IV. Tick the correct 
meaning of the phrase given at 
the head. 

A to split one's sides 

( a) to perform an operation 


Set A Set B 

(a) illuminate 1. transparent 

(b) kilt 2. written 

(c) opaque 3. slow 

(d) prompt 4 darken 

(e) verbal 5. revive 

Q. VI. Point out the sen¬ 
tence in which the head word 
has been correctly used. 

A Credible 

(a) After this latest affair he 
hardly seems credible as a politician. 

( b) The efforts that U. N. 0. 
has made to establish peace in the 
Far East were certainly credible. 

(c) Anne is so credible that 
she will believe anything you tell her. 

B. Sensitive 

(a) Our counsellor offered 
a sensitive approach to the problem. 

(b) The poet Keats was sen¬ 
sitive to both praise and blame 

(c) The boy was reading a 
sensitive paperback novel. 

C. Depose 

(a) He deposed full confi¬ 
dence in his colleague but the latter 
betrayed him. 

( b) In some Muslim countries 
women do not depose their faces in 
public 

(c) The Head of state was 
deposed by the army. 

D Enviable 

(a) The woman was too 
enviable to enjoy her friend's good 
fortune 

(b) He is in the enviable 
position of being able to choose 
between two high-paying jobs. 

(c) This plan looks all right 
in principle but in practice it would 
not be enviable 

E Fateful 
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(s) Only her friends knew 
she had a fateful illness. 

{b) That fateful night when 
I met Miss Simmons she was very 
much depressed. 

(c) Keats was fateful to 
become a poet and naturally gave up 
the medical profession. 

Q. VIII. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end of 
each: 

A. The British public suddenly 
disoovered India They became aware 
of that little garrison of British people 
far away in that strange land of fi^ 
dust and wearying sunshine fighting 
for life against dark multituoK of 
assailants. How they got there and 
what right they had there the British 
public did not ask. The love of one's 
kin in danger overrides such questions. 
There were massacres and cruelties. 
1857 was a year of passionate anxiety 
in Great Britain. With mere handfuls 
of troops the British leaders, and 
notably Lawrence and Nicholson, did 
amazing thin^ They did not sit 
down to be besieged while the mutine¬ 
ers organised and gathered prestige; 
that would have lost them India for 
ever. They attacked, often against 
overwhelming odds. "Clubs not 
spades are trumps", said Lawrence 

(H.a Wel/s) 

q. 1. The theme of the passage 
is: 

(а) Britsh Discovery of India 
\b) Offence the best Defence 
(cj Bravery of the British Sol¬ 
diers 

q. 2. Pick out the phrases in 
which the author describes smallness 
of British army. 

q. 3. The attitude of the British 
public was; 

(fl) of regret that they sent 
their sotiders to India 

(б) of anxiety about their wel¬ 
fare 

(c) of realization that they had 
no right to be in India 

q. 4. What is the significance 
of the closing sentence of the para¬ 
graph? 

B. The soldierly qualities latent 
in the American people as a whole 
had been revealed to their German 
adversaries in the German-American 
wars of 1917-18 and 1941-45; but 
the most impressive demonstration 
of American valour, disciplHia general¬ 
ship, and enckirance had been given 
in a war in which Americans had 
been arr^ed aganst Americans. The 
war of AD. 1861-65 between the 
Union and the confederacy had been 
the longwt the most stubborn, the 
costliest in casualties, and the most 


fertile in technological innovations of 
all wars waged in the Western world 
between the fall of Napoleon (1815) 
and the outbreak of the First World 
War (1914). Moreover the two 
World Wars that within living memory 
had harrowed Gwmany and Germany's 
Russian and West European victims 
as severely as the American Civil War 
had harrowed the South, had left the 
United States virtually unscathed The 
psychological effects that two World 
Wars in one life time had produced 
on the moral of West Europeans had 
hardly made themselves felt on the 
American side of the Atlantic; and in 
AD. 1956 it could not be doubted 
that the American people would indeed 
be prepared to face the terrors of a 
war with the Soviet Union rather 
than make any concession to the 
Soviet Union that in American eyes, 
would be tantamount to submission 
to a Russian ascendancy. 

(Arthur Toynbee) 

q. 1. American valour was ex¬ 
hibited most in: 

(а) First World War 

(б) American Civil War 

(c) Second World War 

q. 2. Americans as soldiers 
shone in: 

(a) First World War 

(d) American Civil War 
(c) Second World War 

q. 3. America suffered maxi-. 
mum l(^ of life in; 

(a) First Worid War 
{b) American Civil War 
(c) Second World War 

q. 4. Score out the statements 
which is/ are incorrect. 

(a) In 1956 Americans were 
not ready to fight Russia because 
they were tired. 

(b) In 1956 they were prepared 
to face Russia 

(c) In 1956 they could depend 
on the support of West Europeans in 
facing Russia 

C. Life was bleak, almost hope¬ 
less it seemed until the exciting 
disoovery that radium destroyed human 
cells. It could thua under proper 
conditbns, be used to destroy dseased 
ones; it might cure growtha even 
cancer. At last—and the Press was 
quick to take up the tale—the new 
element could be shown to be useful. 

A French industrialist founded a factory 
to make it gave the Curies a handsome 
laboratory. Then a personal problem 
arose: now that radium would soon 
be manufactured on a large scale 
perhaps ail over the world they 
thought—it was simple commonsanse 
their friends said—they ought to patent 
the process. In this way they would 
become rich The Curies refosed to 
take out a patent Radium, they 


declared belonged to the world; no 
one had any right to demand a profit 
from it 

(Douglas Co/liar) 
q. 1. The Press took up the 
tale of: 

(a) the discov^ of radium 

(b) the curative power of 
radium 

(c) the destructive power of 
radium 

q. 2. That the maqiufacture of 
radium should be patented was 
suggested by: 

(a) the French industrialist 
lb) the friends of the Curies 
(c) the Curies who were very 

poor 

q. 3. The passage throws light 
on the Curies' spirit of: 

(a) sacrifice 

(b) adventure 

(c) perseverance 

ANSWERS 

(Question I) 

A (3) what every other cabinet. 

(Every excludes the present one) 
a (3) and do little Asthe^tence 
stands "less" appears to be con¬ 
nected with "more talk". 

C (2) so fast, (fast is adverb here 
and that is needecQ. 

D. (2) he wont to the Church. (As 
the sentence stands, it means he 
went to pray but actually the 
building is meant). 

E (3) return it to me (The same 
b official jar^n, Babu Engibh). 
F. (3) the provinces were placed, 
(was cannot cover both the 
clauses). 

G (1) Several persons, (peoples 
collective noun). 

H. (2) has struck, (stricken s used 
in the sense of grief or dbease). 

I. (3) the school-b^s at heart, (he 

b superfluous). 

J. (2) that a Britbh King Not time 
but incident b pin-pointed. 

(Question II) 

A (b) 

B. (a) 

C. (c) 

D. (c) 

E («) 

(Question III) 

A unblembhed 
B. provocation 
G mandatory 
D. dbcomposure 
E clandestine 

(Question IV) 

A (fr) 

B. ' (a) 

C. (c) 

D (c) 

E (c) 

(Contd. on page 540) 
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Banking/CIvil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark tha correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. ’ Who IS the author of Panch- 
tantra? 

{a) Vatsayana 

(b) Vishnu Sharma 
jc) Bankim Chander 

(d) Ramdhari Singh Dinkar 

2. Which of the following books 
have been written by H.G Wdls? 

(a) Shape of Things to Come 
{b) The Last Phase 
(cj Kipps 

( d) Space Odessey 2001 

3. In which of the fbliowing books 
does the character "Claudius" appear? 

(a) Alice in Wonderland 
{b) Hamlet 

(c) Othello 

( d) Don Quixote 

4. Who said "More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of" ? 

{a) Milton 

(b) John Keats 
(c| Kipling 
\d) Tennyson 

5. What does the phrase 'ax 
gratia' mean? 

(a) as an act of grace 
{b) onesided 

(c) by virtue of one^s office 

(d) from the law 

6. Withdrawing the fixed parity 


of a currency in rel^ion to dollar or 
gold and allowing it to find its own 
level according to the exigencees of 
supply and demand is known as; 

(a) floor crossing 

{b) fiduciary issue 

(c) floating of currency 

( d) currency upgradation 

(a) devaluation 

7. A time (Eppraximately 40 days) 
of compulsory isolation or detention 
to prevent spread of a contagious 
disease or infection is known as; 

(а) quarantine 

(б) quo warranto 

(c) reflation 

(d) prorogation 

8. Angarpota and Odrag-am are: 

(а) two upcoming industrial 
towns about 40 kms from 
Delhi 

(б) two enclaves given by India 
to Bangladesh in exchange 
for Berubari enclave under 
the Indo-Bangladesh Border 
Demarcation Agreement 

( c) the names of the two audi¬ 
toriums where the nor>-aUgn- 
ed summit conferences are 

H to take place ki March 

(d) the two subsidiary ports of 
Ctfcutta 

9. Attock, a town in West Pakis¬ 
tan between Peshawar and Islamabad 


is known for: 

(a) oil wells 
(A) coal mines 
(cj teKtile industry 
(d) salt mines 

10. In which Indian State is the 
Viveksnanda Rock situated? 

(a) Tamil Nacki 
(fr) Kerala 
(cj Andhra Pradesh 
(d) Jammu and Kashmir 

11. The Dachigam Game Sanc¬ 
tuary is situated in: 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

(b) Karnataka 

(cj Jammu and Kashmir 
(d) Kerala 
(ej Assam 

12. Which is the capital of 
Cyprus? 

(a) Havana 
(d) Prague 
(cj Djibouti 
(d) Nicosia 
(ej None of these 

13. Bucharest is the capital of: 
(a) Norway 

(d) Rumania 
(cj Sweden 
(d) Chechoslovakia 
(ej New Zealand 

14. On which of the following 
rivers is Nasik situated? 

(a) Godavari 
(d) Gomti 
(cj Tapti 
(d) Narmada 

15. With which of the following 
industries is Tiruchirapalli asso¬ 
ciated? 

(a) Paper . 

(d) Copper 

(c) Cigar 

(d) Fertilizers 

(e) Silk 

16. Which is the largest Railway 
Station of the world? 

(a) Kharagpur Railway Station 
(India) 

(d) (jr and (Central Term vial New 
York City(U.S.A) 

(c) The Terminal Statioa Pars 
(France) 

(d) Trans-Siberian Terminal 
Statioa Moscow (USSR) 

17. Who among the following was 
known by the name 'tXice' ? 

(a) Hitler 
(d) Churchill 
(cj Gen Rommel 
(d) Mussolini 

18. Which of the foRowing country 
is also known as Unitra Arab 
Republic? 

(a) Egypt 
(d) Yemen 
(cj Qatar 
(d) Jordan 

19. What is the Parliament of 
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Poland known as? 

(«) Storting 

(b) Crotes 

(c) Staten General 
\d) Seym 

20. What does Angstrom 
measure? 

(a) liquids 

(b) length of light waves 

( c) length of cables 

( d) speed of ships 

21. Name the currency of Nica¬ 
ragua? 

(а) Dollar 

(б) Franc 

(c) Cordoba 

(d) Florin 

(e) Bolivar 

22 With which article is the trade 
name'Zeal' associated? 

(a) Thermometer 

(b) Soap 

(c) Medicine 

(d) Fans 

23. Typewriter was invented by 

(a) Shockley 

(b) Pascal 

(c) Waterman 

(d) Stephenson 
(ej Sholes 

24 How many litres are equal to 
one gallon? 

(а) 3.64 

(б) 4 54 

(c) 5 50 

(d) 6.00 

25. With which game is the 
Swaythling Cup associated? 

(a) Hockey 

(b) Tennis 

(cj Table Tennis 
(d) Equestrian 

26. Which of the following places 
is associated with Tennis? 

(а) Forest Hills, New York 
(U S.A) 

(б) Trent Bridge(U K) 

(c) Yankee Stadium, New York 
(U.S.A) 

(d) Blackheath, London (U.K.) 

27. With which game is the term 
'Hook' associated? 

(a) Chess 

(b) Horse-race 

(c) Boxing 
(d> Tennis 

(a) None of these 

28. The Jain Temples in Mount 
Abu were built by the Ministers of. 

(a) Chandella Rulers 

(b) Solenki Rulers 

(cj Rashtrakuta Rulers 
I d) Chola Rulers 

29. Who was the first Mughal 
Emperor to show interest in painting? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Akbar 

(cj ShahJehan 


(d) Babar 

30. Burma was separated from 
India in; 

(a) 1937 

(b) 1939 

(c) 1942 

(d) 1947 

31. The famous "Gayatri Mantra" 
is contained in' 

(a) Mahabharata 

(b) Ramayana 
(cj Rigveda 

(d) Atharvaveda 
(ej None of these 

32 The Sumerian civilisation is 
believed to have flourished on the 
banks of the river 

(a) Tiber 

(b) Nile 

(cj Eupherates and Tigris 
(d) Congo 

33 Which of the following Kings 
of England was forced to sign the 
Magna Carta in 1215? 

(a) John II 
(/>) Henry III 

(c) Edward I 

(d) Henry IV 

34. The clouds which are like a 
dark grey sheet extending from one 
side of horizon to the other and have 
a uniform base are called 

(a) cumulus clouds 
(d) cirrus clouds 
(cj nimbus clouds 
(d| stratus clouds 

35. Soils which are found in the 
coniferous forests, extending in broad 
belts across North America and the 
U.S.S.R. are called; 


the one rupee currency notes in 
India? 

(a) President of India 

(b) Finance Minster of India 
(cj Governor, Reserve Bank of 

India 

(d) Secretary, Ministry of Fin¬ 
ance 

ANSWERS 

1. (bf 


2. 

3. 

(a)&(c) 

(A) 

4. 

id) 

5. 

(a) 

* 6. 

ic) 

7 

(a) 

8. 

(A) 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

(a) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

id) 

13 

(A) 

14. 

(aj 

15 

16. 

(c) 

(A) [Covers 48 

acres and 

1 on 


average more than 550 trains 

17. 

use it daily.] 

(d) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

id) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

(a) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(A) 

25 

(c) 

26. 

(a) 

27. 

(c) 

28. 

(A) 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

(a) 

31. 

(c) 

32, 

(c) 

33. 

(a) 

34. 

id) 

35. 

(a) 

36. 

ib) 

37 

(c) 

38. 

(c) 

39 

(A) 

40 

id) 


Objective-Type Tests 
English Language 

Contd from page 538 

(Question V) 


(a) Podzols (a) 

(A) Chernozems (6) 

(cj Laterite (cj 

(d) Black soil (d) 

36. Rubber needs about; (^j 


(a) 100-2(X) cm of rainfall 
(A) 200-250 cm of rainfall 
(cj 250-300 cm of rainfall 
(d) 350-400 cm of rainfall 

37 Which crop is sown on the 
largest acreage in India? 


A 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


(a) Wheat 

(A) Jowar A 

(cj Rice 
(d) Bajra 

38. Which State in India is the 
largest producer of cardamom? 

(a) Maharashtra 
(A) Madhya Pradesh 
(cj Karnataka 
(d) West Bengal 


4 

5 
1 
3 
2 

(Question VI) 


(а) 

(б) 
(c) 
(A) 
(A) 


q. 3. 
q. 4. 


(Question VII) 

( 6 ) 

(a) that little garrison 
(A) mere handful of 
troops 

(c) against overwhelming 
odds 
ib) 

It is the time for fighting. 
Every other activity must 
be subordinatft 


39. Which is the largest State of 
India areawise? 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 
(A) Madhya Pradesh 
(cj Maharashtra 

( d) Andhra Pradesh 

40. Whose signature is found on 


q- 

q- 

q- 

q- 

q- 

q- 

q 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 


(«)&(c) 

(A) 

(e)8i((;l 

(a) 

{b) 

(a) 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. Which phenomenon can be 
observed with light wavest but not 
with sound waves? 

(8) diffraction 

(b) polarisation 

(c) reflection 

(d) refraction 

2. Which instrument is used for 
measuring relative humidity? 

(8| hygrometer 

(6) hydrometer 

(c) barometer 

(d) manometer 

3. Persons suffering from near 
sightedness should wear glass with: 

(а) convex lens 

(б) concave lens 

(cj plano-convex lens 

(d) plane glasses 

4. A person suffering from colour 
blindness cannot distinguish bet¬ 
ween' 

(a) red and green colours 

(d) yellow and green colours 

(c) blue and green colours 

(d) orange and green colours 

5. Carbon-14 is most useful in 
radioactive dating to determine the 
age of: 


6. The purest form of natural 
water is- 

(а) rain water 

(б) river water 

(c) spring water 

(d) sea water 

7 A nuclear reactor uses as a 
fuel. 

(a) lead 

(b) graphite 

(cj plutonium 

(d) heavy water 

8. Which of the following metals 
produces red colour in fire cracker 
displays? 

(a) Strontium 

(b) Barium 

(c) Sodium 

(d) Magnesium 

9. Compounds of which metal 
find application in diagnosis of diseases 
of the digestive system: 

(8) Sodium 

(b) Barium 

(c) Magnesium 

Id) Potassium 

10. Which of the following metals 
is used to make a substance second 
only to diamonds in hardness? 


(8) Gastrin 

(d) Renin 

(c) Pepsin 
|d) Trypsin 

12. An earth worm has: 

(8) an eye 

(/>) two eyes 

|c) more than two eyes 

id) no eyes 

13. All insects have: 

(8) three pairs of legs 
id) two pairs of legs 

ic) two wings 

id) sting 

14. The edible part of potatoes 
is 

(8) root 
id) stem 

ic) seed 

id) fruit 

15. The best method of preserving 
foods against decay is: 

(a) covering 

(d) baking 

ic) keeping them in the dark 

id) refrigeration 

16 The function of lackrymal 
glands is to: 

(8) form tears 
(d) form hormones 

ic) secrete enzymes 

i d) excrete waste products 

17 In maa the main function of 
blood is to transport: 

(a) hormones 

id) waste products 

ic) nutritive substances 
i d) ail of the above 

18. Gastric juice is secreted by 
the: 

(8) liver 

id) stomach 

(c) salivary gland 

(d) pancreas 

19. The tube which carries urine 
away from the kidneys is called: 

(8) urethra 
id) uterine tube 

ic) ureter 

id) oviduct 

20 The process of respiration in 
man is controlled by the: 

(8) spinal cord 
id) medulla oblongata 

ic) cerebrum 

id) cerebellum 

21. The wet season in the tropical 
monsoon is: 

(8) in summer 
id) in winter 

ic) in spring 

id) year round 

22. Temperature at which satura¬ 
tion occurs is known as the: 

(8) potential temperature 
id) saturation point 

ic) dewpoint 

id) vapour pressure 


(8) igneous rocks 
id) ^imentary rocks 

ic) mineral crystals 11 

id) remains of plants and animals hormone? 


(a) Tantalum 
id) Titanium 

ic) Tellurium 

id) Tungsten 

Which of the following is a 
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23. Weathering is: 

(а) rock disintegration 

(б) erosion 

(c) aggradation 

(d) eiuviation 

24. Neap tides occur during: 

(а) new moons 

(б) first and third quarters 

(c) at any phase of the moon 

( d) full moon 

25 The per cent of the earth's 
surface above sea level is: 

<») 25 
(6) 30 
(c) 50 
{d) 29 

Increases (I): Decreases (D): 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26. When the air in a room is 

heated, the relative humidity_ 

27. When water is sprayed into a 

room the dew point_ 

28. When the atmospheric pres¬ 

sure decreases, the rate of evaporation 
of water_ 

29. If cream is removed from 

miik, the density of miik_ 

30. If the pressure on the surface 

of water increases, the boiling point 
of water_ 

Explain 

31. When you look in a plane 
mirror, do you see yourself as others 
see you? Explain. 

32. How does a landscape painter 
put distance into his pictures? 

33. Red and green lights when 
mixed together produce yellow light 
How is this different from pure 
yeilow? 

34. In sun glasses: both the surf¬ 
aces of the glasses used are curved 
yet they do not behave like a convex 
or concave lens. Explain. 

35. Why does a metal ball coated 
with lamp-biack appear silvery white 
when immersed in water? 

Matching Test 

36. Direction: Select the name 
of the scientist from column A which 
matches the statement given in column 
B. 

Column A 

(а) Lord Rutherford 

(б) J J Thomson 

(c) Anderson 

(d) Strassman and Hahn 
(a) Chadwick 

\f) Madam Curie 

Column B 

1. Discovery of positron 

2. Discovery of nucimr fission 

3. Discovery of neutron 

4. Discovery of proton 

5. Discovery of radioactivity 

6. Discovery of electron 


Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) An instrument commonly 
used to test the condition of storage 
ceils is the_ 

(lb) An image formed on the 

retina of the eye persists for about_of 

a second. 

(c) The smallest plane mirror in 
which a person 6 ft tall can see his 
complete image is_ft long. 

id) An eclipse of the sun occurs 

when the shadow of the_falls upon 

the— 

(a) A telephone receiver converts 
_energy into_energy. 


Test Your Knowledge 

38. The eye contains a 1 
lens which forms 2 images at 
the 3 at the back of the eya The 
amount of light entering the eye is 
regulated by the 4 . The eye is 
able to focus by changing the 5 
of its 6 . In a near-sighted eye 
the image comes to a focus in 7 
of the retina Hence to correct 
nearsightecktesa spectacles with 8 
lenses must be used. In a farsighted 
eye the image comes to a focus 
9 the retina Hence farsighted 
persons wear spectacles with 10 
lenses. 


Scientific Vocabulary 

39. [a) neap tides 

(b) spring tides 

(c) direct tide 

(d) -annular eclipse 

(e) total lunar eclipse 

( f) partial lunar eclipse 


ANSWERS 


1. 

{*) 

2. 

(a) 

3. 

ib) 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

id) 

6. 

ia) 

7. 

ic) 

8. 

ia) 

9. 

ib) 

10. 

id) 

11. 

ic) 

12. 

id) 

13. 

ia) 

14. 

ib) 

15. 

id) 

16. 

ia) 

17. 

id) 

18. 

ib) 

19. 

ic) 

20. 

ib) 

21. 

ia) 

22. 

ic) 

23. 

25. 

ia) 

id) 

24. 

26. 

W 

27. 

1 

28. 

1 

29. 

1 

30. 

1 


31. Na The ima^ formed in a 
plane mirror is laterally re¬ 
versed. The right appears 
left and the left appears right 
Thus if <7 is seen in a plane 
mirror, it will appear p. 

32. As most of the dust remains 
in the lower, denser part of 
the atmosphere, it makes the 
distant look bluer or greyer 
than the forsfp^ound The dis¬ 


tance is thus projected into 
pictures by toning down the 
Background with soft greys 
and bluea 

33. On passing the two yellow 
lights through a prisnx the 
mixture will split into red and 
green on a white screen placed 
on the other side of the prism 
The pure yellow will produce 
a yellow upon the screen 

34. In sun glasses, the outer 
surface is convex while the 
inner surface is cdncave. Thus 
they possess powers of oppo¬ 
site signs By making these 
surfaces of equal and opposite 
powers the effective power 
of the combination becomes 
zero Hence they behave like 
a plain glass sheet possessing 
no converging or diverging 
powers 

35. This is due to the phenomenon 

total internal reflection A 
thin layer of air entrapped 
between the soot and water 
layers causes total internal 
reflectioa As a result the 
ball appears white. 

36. 1. iO 

2. id) 

3. (a) 

4. ia) 

6. if) 

6. (b) 

37 (a) battery hygrometer 

(b) 1/16th 
ic) 3 

(d) mooa earth 

(a) electrical, sound 

38. 1. convex 

2. inverted 

3. retina 

4. iris 

5. shape 

6. lens 

7. front 

8. concave 

9. behind 

10. convex 

39. (a) Tides of low range when 

the sun and moon are 
located 90** apart 

(b) The tide produced by the 
sun and moon pulling 
together in line. 

( c) TkJal bulge on the side of 
the earth facing the 
mooa 

(d) A type of partial eclipse 
of the sun in which a ring 
of light is seen around 
the edge of the mooa 

(a) Eclipse of the moon when 
the moon passes com¬ 
pletely into the earth's 
umbra» 

if) Eclipse of the moon when 
the earth's shadow passes 
across one edge of the 
mooa 
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THE EXAMINER’S 

Guess Questions 


Q. Fill in the blanks; 

(a) NTR is the abbreviated name 
of— 

(6) The crucial common factor 
in deciding whether or not to attempt 
suicide may be due to an abnormal 
low_ 

(c) Oil and gas has recently been 

found about 70 km south of Kakinada 
in the_basin. 

(d) The abbreviation VSSC stands 

for_ 

(e) The insulated shelters made 

of fibreglass for Indian expedition to 
Antarctica were specially built by__ 

{f} The year 1987 has been 
declared by the U.N.O. as the Inter¬ 
national Year of_ 

{g) Aryabhata medal for 1983 
has been awarded to_ 

(A) The sea around Antarctica is 
known as—, 

I i) —headed the jury of the Ninth 
international Film Festival of India 
held in New Delhi from January 3 to 
17. 

I/) _was the first person in the 

world to reach Mount Everest in wirv 
ter. (on December 27, 1982) 

Ans. (a) Nandamuri Taraka 
Rama Rao. (He is President of the 
Telupu Desam party and is the Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh) 

(b) serotonin level. 

(c) Godavari. 

( d) Vikram Sarabhai Space Cen¬ 
tre, at Thumbs near Trivandrum { On 
January 13. 1983, Rohini-560 rocket 
vvss successfully launched by VSSC 
from Sriharikota ranqa ) 

(e) Central 8uilding Research 
Institute, Roorkee, 

(/) Shelter for the Homeless. 

(g) Prof Satish Dhawaa Chair¬ 
man of the Space Commissioa 

(h) the Southern Ocean. 

( i) Lindsay Andersoa British film 
maker. 

(/) Yasuo Kato of Japan. (He 
Mos frozen to death on his return 
/ourney .) 

Q. From which holy city in the 
north of Sri Lanka, a gold book 
believed to be over 1500 years ok) 
has been discovered? 

*' Ans. Anuradapura. 

Q. At which StadiunV Place were 
the following Games/Events held 


during the IX Asian Games? 

(/) Archery, (/ir) Boxing; (Hi) 
Equestrian; (tv) Gymnastics; (v) 
Hock^ (Men); ( vi) Hockey (Women), 
(vii) Shooting; |v///) Weightlifting, 
(/x) Yachting; (x) Swimming. 

Ans. (/) Delhi University Campus 
grounds; (//) Hall of States, Pragati 
Maidan, Delhi; (Hi) Harbaksh Stadium; 
(iv) Indraprastha Stadium; (v) National 
Stadium; (vi) Shivaji Stadium; (vH) 
Tughlakabad Range Delhi; (vHi) (^mes 
Village; (ix) Arabian Sea, Bombay; 
(x) Talkatora Swimming Pool Delhi. 

Q. Which participant country 
was banned from football for two 
years as a result of beating of the 
umpire during a match in the IX Asian 
Games? 

Ans. North Korea. 

Q. Who won a gold medal in 
the individual Golf Event in the IX 
Asian Games? 

Ans. Lakshman Singh (India). 

Q. Name the famous Indian 
hurdles champion who carried the 
torch to the Stadium in the IX Asian 
Games 

Ans. Gurbachan Singh. 

Q. Name the Indian girl athlete 
who came up to the rostrum to take 
the oath in the IX Asian Games 

Ans. Geeta Zutshl 

Q. Who emerged as the top 
swimmer of the IX Asian Games 
meet? 

Ans. Choi Yoon Hee (S. Korea). 
She completed the backstroke double 
end then went on to claim the women's 
200 metres individual medley. 

Q. Who won the 100 metres 
breaststroke in women's swimming 
event in the IX Asian Games? 

Ans. Hiroko Nagasaki (Japan). 

Q. Who emerged as the Best 
All-rounder in Athletics in (/) men's 
section; (H) women's section in the 
IX Asian Games? 

Ans. (/) Kanggiang Weng 
(China); (//) Petsu Ye (China). 

Q. What was the number of 
games (except athletic^ in which 
contest was held in the IX Asian 
Games? 


Ans. 21. 

Q. In total how many records 
were shattered in Athletics in the IX 
Asian Games? 

Ans. 27. 

Q. Which team lifted the Rovers 
Cup, the prestigious football trophy, 
at Bombay on November 17 last? 

Ans. Salahuddin Club of Iraq. 
They defeated Mohammedan Sporting, 
the fymous club of Calcutta, by 2-1. 

Q. Who won the Dhyan Chand 
Hockey Tournament held at Agra on 
November 11 last? 

Ans. E M. E Jalandhar won the 
All- India Dl^an Chand Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment beating Punjab Police by nine 
goals to six via the tie-breaker. 

Q. Which team won the Nehru 
Hockey Championship held in January, 
1983, after a lapse of two years? 

Ans. The Punjab Police; defeat¬ 
ing the AS.C., Jalandhar, 3-2. 

At the Ninth International Film 
Festival of India held on January 3- 
17. 1983. at New Delhi: 

Q. Which film got Golden Pea¬ 
cock Award? 

Ans. None. 

Q. Name the only Indian entry 
which had been given the Silver 
Peacock as a special award. 

Ans. "Chokh" (in Bengali), 

Q. Which two Indian films in 
the short him section have won the 
Special Jury Awards? 

Ans. " Gift of Love" and " Faces 
after the Storm"—produced by the 
Films Division of India. 

Q. Which Soviet film won the 
Silver Peacock for best direction? 

Ans. "Open Heart", 

Q. The hero of which film, an 
Egyptian entry, won the Silver Peacock 
Award? 

Ans. "The Bus Driver". 


Q. Which political Front emerg¬ 
ed as the single largest party in the 
assembly elections in Karnataka in 
January last? 

Ans. Janata- Kranti Ranga. 

Q. Which political party was 
swept to power in Andhra Pradesh in 
the assembly elections held in January 
last? Who is its founder President? 

Ans. Telugu Desam; N.T. Rama 

Rao. 

Q. In which State, besides Kar¬ 
nataka and Andhra Pradesh, assembly 
elections were held in January last? 

Ans. Tripura. 

Q. Fill in the blanks: 

(a) India has completed gov¬ 
ernment-to-government agreement 
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level tie- up for the import of about_ 

million tonnes of oil for 1983. 

(A) The major suppliers of oil to 
India representing about 70 per cent 
of the oil import are Iraq, Iran, Soviet 
Union and_ 

(c) India has recently signed a 

contract with_for the import of about 

0.5 million tonnes of oil in 1983. 

(d) The scheduled commercial 

banks' data for 1982 reveal a slow 
down in the rates of growth in_ 

(e) The slow down in the demand 

for credit has been due to_ 

Ans. (a) 15 

(b) Saudi Arabia 

(c) Nigeria 

\d) deposits 

(e) the generally depressed state 
of economy and the weakening of the 
prices of goods and services 

Q. Give at least five reasons for 
the slow down of investible funds to 
bank deposits during the year 1982 

Ans. (1) Competition from 
other sectors for mobilisation of 
deposits, (2) Credit squeeze by banks, 
(3) depress^ conditions in agriculture 
owing to bad monsoon, (4) imbalance 
in supply and demand in industrial 
sector, (5) growing unemployment 
and rising cost of living. 

Q. What amount is likely to be 
saved by India in foreign exchange by 
commissioning of a 50- tonne per day 
(TNP) captive methanol plant next 
year at the Nangal unit of the State- 
owned National Fertilizers Limited 
(NFL)? 

Ans. Rs 135 million. 

Q. What was the record level 
of all-India consumer price index for 
urban non-employment (base 1960) 
during the month of November, 
1982? 

Ans. 452 [ The Index stood 

at 450 the previous month (October 
7982.)] 

Q. With which counti'y has India 
agreed recently to expand and diversify 
economic and technical co-operation 
and take steps to correct the imbalance 
in their bilateral trade? 

Ans. Republic of South Korea. 

Q. Who was the first Indian to 
become Chief of Staff who died 
recently? 

Ans. Admiral R.O. Katana. 

Q. With which country India 
has concluded an agreement for the 
purchase of new infantry combat 
vehicles (ICV) fitted with anti-tank 
missiles, machineguns and a main 
gun which fires high explosives? 

Ans. U.S.S.R. 

Q. Who has taken over as Vice 
Chief of the Army Staff? 

Ans. Lieut Gen S. K Sinha. 


Q. Who has been appointed as 
the Soviet Ambassador to India to 
succeed Mr Yuli Vorontsov? 

Ans. Vasily Rykov. {He is a 
member of the prestigious Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union .) 

Q. Which country has opened 
the way for arms exports to the 
U. S A after fiercely debating the issue 
for 18 months? 

Ans. Japan. 

Q. With which African country 
has Israel recently concluded a.five- 
year agreement for military co-opera¬ 
tion? 

Ans. Zaire. 

Q. Which armoured personnel 
carrier (A.PC) known as world's 
unmatched in its combination of 
mobility, fire-power and protection, 
has been purchased by India from the 
Soviet Union? 

Ans. BMP-1. 

Q. State whether, according to 
the findings of two Soviet probes 
Venus-13 and Venus-14 last year, 
the planet Venus had once large 
areas of sand, lava or water? 

Ans. Water 

Q. Which nuclear-powered 
Soviet satellite carrying 45 kg of 90 
per cent enriched uranium disintegrated 
while entering the earth's atmo^here 
and its debris fell in the Indian Ocean 
on January 24? 

Ans. Cosmos-1402. 

{Cosmos-1402 went into orbit 
on August 30, 1982. About 1600 
man- made satellites are now in different 
orbits in universe and their getting in 
way of natural phenomena is leading 
to cataclysmic change on earth .) 

Q. In which year had the 
U.S.S. R. launched the first nuclear 
satellite into space? 

Ans. December 1967 

Q. Which is the most populous 
country in the world at present? 
Which country is likely to overtake it 
next century according to international 
experts? 

Ans. China; India could overtake 
China in population next centuiv unless 
it steps up efforts to reduce its birth¬ 
rate. 

(The population of India— about 
684 million at the last Census in 
1981 —is growing considerably faster 
then in Chine, where the head count 
has just topped one billion ) 

Q. According to a study pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Journal of psy¬ 
chiatry, which of the Indian cities 
tops the list of its population suffering 
from depression? 

Ans. Chandigarh, with 29.2 per 
cent of its population suffering from 


depression. Lucknow comes next 
with 25 per cent depressives. 

{A comparative study between 
Western and Indian patients revealed 
that while the former (Western) 
showed signs of low mood, pessimism 
self-criticism retardation or agitation 
the latter (Indian) expressed grief and 
sadness in the shape of impairment 
of the somatic function (mental spiritual 
and psychic). This could be due to 
conventional or social stigmas and 
non-familiarity with the psychological 
feeling or physical discdhtforts which 
served to hide the depressive effect) 

Q. To what extent and for what 
reason the state-owned Cotton Cor¬ 
poration of India (CCI) has suffered a 
loss in its cotton operation during the 
year ending August 1982? 

Ans. The CCI has suffered a 
record heavy loss of Rs 28 crore 
largely because of heavy pile up of 
unsold stocks. 

Q. Against which proposal of 
India, Bangladesh has decided to 
engage foreign experts to help build a 
strong technical case? 

Ans. Against India's proposal 
for a canal linking the Brahamputra 
and Ganges rivers through Bangladesh 
territory to increase the flow of Ganges 
in dry season 

Q. What IS the main finding of 
the two Indian scientists, Dr Premukar 
Reddy and Dr Ravi Dhar, on the 
development of cancer? 

Ans. Their mam finding is that 
a minor difference in a small portion 
of the genetic message encoded in 
cellular D.N.A. accounts for the 
distinction between a cancer gene 
and its benign counterpart found in 
all normal cells. 

Q. What do you understand by 
"Zero Option"? 

Ans. The term' applies to the 
suggestion made by USA's European 
allies for cancellation of deployment 
of 572 US Pershing-II and cruise 
missiles if the Soviet Union scraps all 
the SS-20 and other medium range 
missiles targetted against Western 
Europe 

It is like a short- term disarmament 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
emphasising that "the bast balance 
between the Soviet Union and NATO 
is zero" 

(The Soviet Union had recently 
proposed reducing its intermediate 
range arsenal to the number held by 
Britain and France While the USA 
rejected the proposal there is growing 
feeling within Western alliance that 
the Soviet proposal should not be 
rejected out of hand. NATO allies 
have been trying to persuade the 
Reagan administration to ba more 
flexible in discussing alternative to 
the "zero option") 
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For Candidates appearing in Bank ProPationaiy 
Officers’/Bank Clerical Cadre Examinations/ 

M.B.A. & other Group Management Admission Tests 




The purpose of this feature is not merely to prepare 
candidates for various competitive examinations in which 
such type of questions are set but also to gradually help 
them to raise their mental faculties e.g., reasoning 
power, spatial ability, memory etc., so as to enable them 
to tackle all sorts of questions set in competitive tests. 


REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


Of the following find the one that does not 


belong to the rest: 

1, 

(e) 

ACE 


ib) 

GIK 


(c) 

BFJ 


{d) 

MOD 


(e) 

SUW 

2. 

l») 

PKFA 


{b) 

MGRD 


[c) 

MJGD 


(d) 

HKNQ 


(e) 

EJOT 

3. 

(a) 

ABNO 


{b) 

ACKI 


ic) 

BDLJ 


id) 

EGOM 


(e) 

FHPN 

4. 

(a) 

INSX 


(A) 

UROL 


(c) 

XTPL 


(di 

UQMI 


ie) 

KBDR 

5. 

(a) 

DHLPT 


ib) 

CGKOS 


(a) 

BFJNR 


id) 

UNLOM 


(e) 

AEIMQ 


In what way the following are alike. (Choose 
the best om^. 

6. Psychotherapist Psychoanalyst Psychologist 

(а) They all deal with mental measurement 

(б) They all deal with psychological problems 


(c) They all conduct experiments on animals 

(d) They all study behaviour of normal people 

(e) They all study the social structure 
7 Publisher, Printer, Bookseller 

(а) They all write books 

(б) They all have to handle books etc 
(c| They all have to sell books 

( d) They all have to be authors 

(e) They all have to study books etc 

8. Vocalist Pianist Drummer, Trumpeter 
(a) All like music 

{b) Ail play on musical instruments 

(c) All sing together 

( d) All are members of a team of orchestra 

(e) All are instrumental music players 

9. Migraine, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Lumbago 

(а) They are diseases of the head 

(б) In all these diseases the nerves get damaged 
(cj All these diseases are accompanied by shoot¬ 
ing pain 

(d) They are the diseases of old persons 
(ej There is always a severe headache in the 
above diseases 

10 Horse, Donkey, Mare, Ass 

(a) All run very fast 

\b) All have similar food habits 

(c) All can be ridden on 

( d) All are generally grey in colour 
|e) All are beasts of burden 


VERBAL ANALOGIES 

Choose the pair of words that shows the same 
relationship as given at the top of every set of pairs. 

11 Anhydrous : Saturated 

(1) Sweet : Saltish 

(2) Dry . Wet 

(3) Up : Down 

(4) Good ; Bad 

(5) Slow : Fast 

12 Wine • Grapes 

(1) Book : Print 

(2) Basket : Fruit 

(3) Syrup ; Sugar 
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(4) Wood : Carpenter 

(5) Ship ; Sailor 

13. Dermatologist . Skin 

(1) Table . Wood 

(2) Psychologist . Neurotic 

(3) Bookbinder ; Paper 

(4) Astrologer ; Future 

(5) Cardiologist . Heart 

14. Numerator : Denominator 

(1) UP : Down 

(2) Dividend ; Divisor 

(3) Numerals ' Decimals 

(4) Laugh ; Weep 

(5) Healthy . Ill 

15. Principle Concepts 

(1) Pump : Oil 

(2) Male : Female 

(3) Single . Married 

(4) Poem ■ Emotions 

(5) Dissertation ; Ideas 

16. School : Tuition 

(1) Rich : Wealthy 

(2) Beggars ; Alms 

(3) Water . Tank 

(4) Capital : Income 

(5) Guest Gift 

17. Cloud • Storm 

(1) Wind ; Gale 

(2) Paper : Letter 

(3) Happy : Emotion 

(4) Water Well 

(5) Flower : Garden 

18. Doctor Disease 

(1) School ■ Student 

(2) Carpenter ; Wood 

(3) Psychotherapist . Maladjustment 

(4) Priest ; Prayer 

(5) Warden : Hostel 

19. Plaintiff . Defendant 

(1) Stage Dancer 

(2) Review • Critic 

(3) Judge : Court 

(4) Shopkeeper Shop 

(5) Assailant : Accused 

20. Always ; Never 

(1) Either Or 

(2) Neither ; Nor 

(3) Frequently : Occasionally 

(4) Often Rarely 

(5) Daily • Never 


NUMERICAL SERIES 


Supply the missing figures. 


21. 

20. 21. 

23, 26, 30, 35, _ _ 

22. 

3. 5, 4, 

8, 7. 13, 12, _ _ 

23. 

10, 17, 

11, 16, 12, 15, _ _ 

24. 

11, 13, 

17, 19, 23, 25, _ _ 

25. 

5, 2, 6, 

3, 7, 4, 8, 5, _ _ 

26. 

6, 16, 7 

17, 8, 18, 9, _ _ 

27. 

33, 99, 

102, 306, 309, _ _ 

28. 

4, 8, 24, 48, 144, _ _ 

29. 

5, 7, 6, 

11, 7, 13, 8, 17, _ _ 

30. 

100, 50, 25, 50, 100, _ 


INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHICAL DATA 



Age in years 


31. From the above graph, find out between what 
ages is there the greatest rate of rise of systolic blood 
pressure' 


(a) 3yrsto15yrs 
(/>) 15yrsto25yrs 

(c) 25 yrs to 35 yrs 

( d) 35 yrs to 60 yrs 

(e) 60 yrs to 80 yrs 

32 What IS the youngest age for which systolic 
blood pressure can be read from the graph • 


(a) 1 

(A) 4 

(c) 7 

(d) 9 
(a) 15 


33. What is the per cent increase to the nearest per 
cent in the systolic blood pressure from the age of 50 to 
the age of 607 

(a) 0% 

(b) 1% 

(c) 4% 

Id) 8% 

(e) 9% 


34. What is the difference in mean systolic blood 
pressure between the ages of 20 and 30? 


(a) 1 
ib) 2 
|c) 3 
(d) 4 
la) 5 
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35. What is the difference in mean systolic blood 
pressure between the ages of 30-40 years and 70-80 
years? 

I«) 15 

< 6 ) 20 

(c) 25 
{d) 30 
(e) 35 



Age in years 


36. How IS the simple reactiot. time likely to 
change between the ages of 22 and 25 years; 

(a) Increase steeply 
{h) Increase 

(c) Steady 

id) Decrease steeply 

(e) Decrease 

37. Between what ages the simple reaction time 
falls maximally: 

{a) 3 to 7 years 

(b) 7 to 11 years 

(c) 11 to 15 years 

(d) 15 to 19 years 

(e) 19 to 22 years 

38. What is the percentage decrease in simple 
reaction time from the age of 7 to the age of 19? 

(a) About 10% 

(b) About 20% 

(c) About 30% 

(d) About 40% 

(e) About 50% 

39. Comparing the percentage decrease in simple 
reaction time at the ages of 5 to 9 and 13 to 17 years, 
the former is; 

(a) far greater than the latter 
\b) greater than the latter 
{c) equal to the latter 

( d) less than the latter 

(e) far less than the latter 

40. From the above graph it appears that after the 
age of 17 years, the simple reaction time to an auditory 
stimulus; 

(a) Goes on increasing steeply 
( b) Goes on decreasing very steadily 
(c) Goes on increasing very steadily 
id) Goes on decreasing steadily 
(e) Goes on increasing steadily 


READING COMPREHENSION 


Read the following passages and answer the 
qiMstions at the end of each on the basis of what is 
stated or implied in the passage. Choose the best 
answer to each question. 

41. Major congenital defects mw occur in families 
and follow Mendelian inheritance Thus short fingers 
(brachydactyly) and some types of dwarfism (schondro- 

lasia) have been found in large familiee In India split 
and and foot defects, giving rise to feet like a cow or 
hands like a lobster claw, have been reported in 
families. The original defect due to a fresh mutation is 
usually then inherited in a dominant fashioa re, about 
50% children are affected. Cleft or harelip and a deft of 
the palate may also be seen in parent and child though it 
rarely follows Mendelian inheritance A similar situation 
occurs in the spinal cord defects where the skull or spinal 
column bones do not develop and the brain matter and 
Its coverings (meninges) herniate out leading to 
anencephaly, spina bifida meningocele This condition 
is fairly often seen, especially in Northern India; some 
unfortunate families also show a dominant pattern of 
inheritance 

(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is; 

(/■) Congenital defects 

(//) Mendelian Inheritance 

{///) Brachydactyly 

(/v) Genetic causes of birth defects 

( v) Genetic causes 

(A) The defect due to a fresh mutation is passed on 
to the offspring: 

(/) by the father 

(//) by the mother 

{Hi) due to blood relationship 

(a/) due to inheritance 

(v) due to the offspring being weak 

(c) Mendelian inheritance in a dominant fashion: 

(/) affects all children 
(//) affects girls only 

(w) affects boys only 

(/v) affects underweight children 
(v) affects half the children 

{d) The following diseases must follow Mendelian 
inheritance: 

(/) cleftlip 

(//) cleft of the palate 
{///) brachydactyly 
j/v) dwarfism 
(v) split hand 

(e) Anencephaly, spina bifida meningocele are fairly 
seen. 

(/■) in Northern India 
(//) in Southern India 
{/»■) in Western India 
(A^) in Eastern India 
(v) nowhei e in India 

42. Yeats was beginning to use a vocabulary freshly 
minted from the treasury of Gaelic literatura and many 
of the shorter poems in The Countess Kathleen and 
Various Legends and Lyrics (1892) deal with a mythology 
Ireland had well nigh forgotten and England never 
known. For Arthur and his Round Table Yeats substituted 
the very different Conchubar and his Red Branch 
Warriors, and Finn and his Fenians. The Red Branch 
cycle of legends included Fergus, whom Ness had tricked 
out of his kingdom so that her son Conchubar could rule 
over Ulster in his stead and in 'Fergus and the DTuid' 
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Yeats makes him avid for dreaming wisdom. Fergus 
was the unwitting agent of the doom of the Sons of 
Usnan, Naoise the lover of Deirdre and his brother Ardan 
and Ainie, who had accompanied the lovers to Scotland 
when they fled from Conchubar's wrath, for Deirdre was 
Conchubar's intended bride. Fergus had persuaded 
them to return against the wishes of Deirdre and had 
been tricked out of acting as their safe conduct. He 
joined with Maeve, Queen of Connaught after this, in her 
raid on Ulster, in which Cuchulain achieved his great 
fame as Ulster's champion. Cuchulain is the Achilles of 
the Irish Saga and he appears throughout Yeats' plays 
and poems, as warrior, as husband of Emer, as lover of 
Eithne Inguba and of Aoifa as the unknowing killer of 
his own son and finally as victim of the sea 

(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is 

(/) Gaelic allusions 
(if) Yeats 

(Hi) Greek Mythology 

(hf) the Arthurian Legend 

{ v) the story of Fergus and Conchubar 

(b) Fergus 

(/) was dethroned by Cuchulain 

(//) was king of Ulster 

(/») had unknowingly slam Usnan 

(iv) married the Queen of Connaught 

(v) killed his own son 

(c) Naoise earned the wrath of Conchubar because 
he; 

{/) had fled to Scotland 
(//') was the son of Usnan 
(///) loved Deirdre 
(h/) had befriended Fergus 
(v) worked with Cuchulain 

(d) Cuchulain is called the "Achilles of the Irish 
Saga" because; 

(/■) he IS the great warrior of the saga 
( if) like Achilles, he was easily wounded and died 
of an ankle wound 
(Hi) Achilles dominated the Odyssey 

(iv) he appears in many of Yeats' plays and 
poems 

(v) he was the husband of Emer 

(e) Ness was 

(/) the sister of Ardan 
(//) the mother of Conchubar 
(Hi) the killer of his son 

(iv) a victim of the sea 

(v) Fergus' friend 


SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


In the following statements, a situation is explain¬ 
ed in a few sentences, followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether ; 

(a) conclusion necessarily follows from the state¬ 
ments 

(b) conclusion is only a long drawn one 

(c) conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
statements 

(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful 

Note: Your answer should be only in the light of 
statements given. 

Statements: 

43. 1. Indians generally get up early in the morn¬ 
ing 

2. Britishers generally get up late in the morn¬ 
ing 


3. X gets up early in the morning 
Conclusion: Therefore X is an Indian. 

Statements. 

44. 1. A is double of B. 

2. B is double of C. 

3. C and 0 are equal. 

Conclusion: A is four times D. 

Statements: 

45. 1. Proteins build our body. 

2. Some proteins are better than others. 

3. Pulses are also proteins. 

4. Split grams come under pulses.* 

Conclusion: Split grams are best for health. 
Statements: 

46 1. Punjab is a big State 

2. Bengal is also a big State. 

3. Kerala Karnataka and Tamil Nadu are small 
States. 

Conclusion: Therefore Punjab is the biggest State in 
India 

Statements: 

47. 1. Ramzan day is an optional holiday in the 

office for Muslims. 

2. Aslam is a Muslim. 

Conclusion. So Aslam will enjoy a holiday on Ramzan 
day. 

48. At the end of each paragraph some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, the candidates have to mark the answers as 
under 

A Definitely true 
B Probably true 

C. Can't say 

D. Probably false 
E Definitely false 

(а) Indian civilization, being one of the oldest in the 
world, it will not surprise anyone to learn that we were 
foremost right from ancient days of the Vedic Period in 
obtaining considerable knowledge of the sciences like 
astronomy, and in the observation of weather and 
climate There are many references in Rig Veda to 
meteorology, that is weather phenomena 

1 We Indians are the foremost in the science of 
meteorology. 

A B C D E 

2 In ancient day, Indians were very advanced in 
astronomy. 

A B C D E 

3. In Vedic period we were foremost in our knowledge 
of the sciences 

A B C D E 

4. We continue to be leading in our knowledge of 
the sciences even now. 

A B C D E 

5 We are trying hard to march ahead in sciences. 

A B C D E 

(б) Satyagraha should be distinguished from ordinary 
violations of law. A Satyaqrahi breaks a bad law for the 
victory of truth and justice He fights against the 
established order but that is not his only or principal 
purpose He fights injustice, wrong and exploitation 
and gladly accepts the punishment. He is different from 
a passive resister because he does nol^ consider himself 
weak but rather strong Unlike an ordinary law-breaker, 
he does not evade punishment but strives to change the 
heart of the opponent through conscious self-suffering 
Satyagraha is neither unconstitutional nor illegal. It is 
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constitutional because although it seems to break law, it 
is iri reality the fulfilment of higher law. 

1. Satyagraha is breaking the law of the land. 
ABODE 

?. The aim of Satyagraha is to fight injustice. 
ABODE 

3. Satyagraha is revolt against the established 
order. 

ABODE 

4. The aim of Satyagraha is to promote economic 
welfare. 

ABODE 

Satyagrahis generally coerce the opponent. 
ABODE 

QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


49. Which is the greatest in each of the following 
rows 

(а) (0 0 3 
(«■) 1/20 
( lit) 299 

(б) (/) 6 35 
I//) 6-1/3 
lit/} 6 34 

(c) (/) (08 - 02)3 
(//) .08 - 02 X 3 
(/>/) 2 X 08 - 02 

(d) (/■) 7(2/7 - 1/7) 

(//) 7 X 2/7 - 1/7 
(w) 2/7 1/7 X 7 

(e) (/) x®/x* 

(//) x®/x^ 

(/■//) x7x3 

50 Find square root of . 400/256 
(a) 3/a 

(A) 5/4 

(c) 2 
id) 3 
(e) 20/16 

51. A earns 10% more than B, but 20% less than 
0 If B earns Rs 50 less than 0, find their respective 
earnings 

(a) 220, 213. 264 
(o) b50/3, 500/3, 660/3 

(c) 550/3,400/3,660/3 

(d) 440/3,400/3,660/3 

(e) 550/3,500/3,600/3 

52. A student has to get 40% marks to pass. He 
gets 150 and fails by 50 marks. Find the maximum 


marks. 

(a) 400 
(A) 450 
(c) 500 
id) 550 
(e) 600 

53 In what time will Rs 1500 double up at the rate 
5% per annum interest? 

(a) 15 years 
(A) 20 years 

(c) 25 years 

( d) 30 years 

(e) 28 years 

54 .2 is 2% of? 

(a) 100 

(b) 10 

(c) .1 

(d) None of these 

55 ? is 100% of 100029 

(a) 100029 
(A) 1000.29 

(c) 10002900 

(d) None of these 

56 4 . 12 . • 1 5 : X 

(a) 3 
(A) 45 
(c) 60 

id) None of these 

57 Divide Rs 250 in the ratio of 1.5 16 : 1.9 

(a) Rs75, 80, 95 

(A) Rs70, 80, 100 

(c) Rs80, 75, 95 

(d) None of these 

Rearrange the following jumbled words to form 
a sensible sentence in each case by omitting one 
word. 

58. living God beings is the devil supreme and 
everything creator of all else. 

59 appealed to the problem is various quality further 
bedevilled of memory the sanction by the 

60 these observations mercy two levels gauged can 
be of significance at 

61 important chemicals several misery contain cells 
blood the white. 

62 adventurers nuclear wars political opportunities 
different countries increased among economic gains the 
for to bold, 

63 radiations Einstein stimulated exist besides emission 
spontaneous there that sentiments postulated. 

64 after individual his being human his begins each 
alpha birth life 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


65. Given below are two sets of figures viz.. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5. Find out which one of the Answer 
Problem figures A, 6, C & O and Answer figures marked figures fits in place of Question Mark (?) in the Problem 

figures. 

Problem Figures Answer Figures 
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ANSWERS & EXPLANATtONS 


1. The letters from the alphabet have been taken 
leaving the one in between except in (c). 

2. The letters from the diagonals of squares of four 
lines starting from top when the letters are arranged 
as under; 

A B C O 

E F G H 

I J K L 

M N O P 

Q R S T 

U V W X 

Y Z 


(b) is an exception and hence the answer. 

3 {b) The letters are the corners of rectangles formed 

of three letters, but (a) is an exception, hence the 
answer. 

4. Again the groups of letters are the diagonals and 
sides of the square formed by 3rd. 4th, 5th & 6th 
lines (see the alphabet above) (e) is an exceptioa 
hence the answer 

5. These are columns of five letters each (see alphabet 
above) except ( d), which is the answer. 

6. ib) this the most important dity df each of them. 

7. (i) this is common to all 
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8. ' ( d) the is common between all of them. 

9. (c) shooting pain is the only common symptom of 
all. 

10. (c) this is what is common. 

11 . ( 2 ) 

12. (3) 

13. (5) 

14. (2) 

15. (5) 

16. (2) 

17. (1) 

18. (3) 

19. (5) 

20. (4) 

21. Goon adding 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6&7. Hence'41,48' 

is the answer. 

22. Go on adding 2 and its multiples i&. 4, 6, 8, 10 
etc and subtracting 1 after every addition. Hence 
the answer is (20, 19). 

23. Go on adding & subtracting 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 alter¬ 
nately starting from 10. ^swer is (13, 14). 

24 Go on adding 2 & 4 alternately starting from 11. 
Answer is (29, 31). 

25. Go on subtcacting 3 and adding 4 alternately start¬ 
ing from 5. The answer is (9, 6). 

26. Go on adding 10 and subtracting 9 alternately 
commencing from 6. The answer is (19, 10). 

27 Go on multiplying by 3 and adding 3 alternately 
commencing from 33. The answer is (927, 930). 

28. Go on multiplying with 2 & 3 alternately commencing 
from 4. The answer is (288, 864). 

29 At alternate places we have 5, 6, 7, 8. In between 
we have prime numbers 7, 11, 1?, 17. Thus the 
answer is (9, 19). 

30. First divide by 2 and again by 2 Then multiply by 
2 and 2 & so on. The answer is (50, 25). 

31. 3 years to 15 years. 

32. (6) 

33. (c) 

34. (c) 

35. (c) 

36 (c) 

37. (a) 

38. (d) 

39. (a) 

40 (b) 

41 (a) (iv) Even (/) and (v) also stand a good chance 
but number (rv) is the best because it covers both 
(/) and(v) 

(b) (/v) 

(c) (V) 

(d) («/), (iv) & (v) 

(e) (/) 

42 (a) (//) 

(b) {„) 

(c) (/>/) 

(d) (/) 

(e) («) 

43 (d) 

44 (a) 

45. (c) 

46. (b) 

47. (d) 

48. (a) (1) E 

(2) A 

(3) B 

(4) E 



(6) 

(1) E 



(2) A 

(3) C 

(4) B 

(5) D 

49. 

(a) 

(/>•) 


(6) 

(i) 


(c) 

(/) 


(d) 

|/V) 


(e) 

(/•) 

50. 

(b) 


51. 

(b) 


52, 

(c) 


53. 

(b) 


54. 

(b) 

.2 = 2/100 X 7 
? = (.2 X 100)/2 = 10 

55. 

(a) 

7 = (100/100) 100029 = 

56. 

lb) 

4/12 = 1,5/x 

X = (12 X 1.5)/x = 45 

57. 

(a) 

1.5 + 1.6 + 1.9 = 5.0 


The three shares are. (/)250/5X 1.5 = Rs 75 
(//)250/5X1.6=Rs80 
(w»250/5X1.9 = Rs 95 


58. God is the supreme creator of all living beings and 
everything else (Omit davii) 

59 The problem is further bedevilled by the equality of 
the various sanctions appealed to. (Omit memory) 

60 Significance of these observations can be gauged 
at two levels. (Omit mercy) 

61 The white blood cells contain several important 
chemicals. (Omit misery) 

62. Political wars among different countries increased 
the opportunities for economic gains to bold ad¬ 
venturers (Omit nuc/eai) 

63. Einstein postulated that besides spontaneous emis¬ 
sion there exist stimulated radiations. (Omit senti¬ 
ments) 

64. Each human being begins his individual life after his 
birth. (Omjil Bipha) 

65. I (2) Progressively the small arcs are arranging 

themselves to assume a circular shape 

II. (3) Alternately the horizontal and vertical 
bars rotate from left to right and top to 
bottom respectively. 

Ill (1) The figure first rotates at an angle of 
180“ anti- clockwise and then from upside to 
downward side 

IV & V. (5, 3) Figures A & B combine to give 
C Similarly C & 0 will combine to give 
figure E. 

VI. (4) The figure first rotates from left to right 
and then from up to down and so on. 

VII. (5) The figure simultaneously moves from 
left to right and from up to down and then 
rotates anti-clockwise at an angle of 180“ 
and so on. 

VIII. (2) The figures on the corners of the triangle 
and square move alternately inward and 
toward the opposite sides. 

IX. (1) Figure inside the square moves anti¬ 
clockwise from corner to corner and also 
anti-clockwise through an angle of90“. 

X. (2) The bigger hand moves anti-clockwise 
through an angle of 90* and the shorter 
hand moves clockwise through an angle of 
45 degrees and so on. 
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Frank Dialogue 


spermatozoon is a slight constriction, 
the neck. The middle part is a long 
cylinder, it has ten to i^rteen turns 
of helix. The principal part or tail is 
the motile part of the cell. It forms 
the greater part of the spermato¬ 
zoon. 

Diagram to illustrats tfia struc¬ 
ture of the human spermatozoon. 
It is a surface view after removal 
of plasma membrane and matrix. 



•■f. Ivl 


I Jill 


l! K 


In the third dialogue last month 
we discussed the female sex organs 
of a human being. In this fourth one 
we briefly mention the male sex 
organs. In the next dialogue we 
intend to discuss the Psycho-sexual 
Development of an Adolescent 

Talk IV 

Ram. Papa! you have told us 
about the sex organs of females. Let 
us know about the sex organs of 
males also. 

Sham. Yes, papa! Do tell us 
something about this topic also 


Urinary bladdei 



Father: The sex organs of the 
male are as under; 

1. Gians Penis 

2. Testes 

3. Ejaculatory duct functionally 
the male sex organs may be divided 
into two parts.— 

(1) The organs that produce spor- 
matOEoa 

(2) Takes the seminal fluid from 
seminal vesicles to the uterus of the 
female 


Ram •- Papa' what is penis? 

Father- The penis is the male 
organ for the passage of urine and 
semen to the exterior. This is also 
the male organ of copulation. IMor 
mally the penis is flaccid but before 
the sexual act it becomes erect. In 
the former position it is like a sponge 
but in the latter condition it is hard 
like a bone It comprises an attached 
portion called the radix and a free 
normally pendulous portion called the 
body which is completely covered 
with skin. 

Sham: What are testes. Papa? 

Father: The testes are the male 
organs of generation where sper¬ 
matozoa are formed and the male sex 
hormone testosterone is produced. 
The testes develop in the abdominal 
cavity during foetal life, and descend 
through the right and left inguinal 
canals into the scrotum. There they 
lie obliquely suspended by the spermatic 
cords. The left testes usually hangs 
somewhat lower (about 1 cm) than 
the right one. The average size of 
the testes are from 4 to 5 cms in 
length, 2.5 cm in breadth and 3 cm in 
diameter taken from front to back. Its 
weight varies from 10.5 to 14 
gm. Each testes is in the form of an 
ellipsoid They are the organs where 
seminal fluid is produced which in 
turn contains innumerable sper¬ 
matozoa 

Ram- What are these sper¬ 
matozoa papa^ 

Father - A spermatozoon in male 
corresponds to an ovum in female 
but it is much smaller and is very 
motile It is flagellated having an 
expanded front end—the head a 
middle part and a principal part the 
tail The head is ovoid somewhat 
flattened at its tip. Between the 
head and the middle part of the 



Spermatozoa show little inde¬ 
pendent motility while still in the male 
genital organs. Through the genital 
tract they are largely transported by 
ciliaiy action and by muscular con 
tractions As soon as the spermatozoa 
are ejaculated they show their full 
pattern of motility. The other con¬ 
stituents of semen, obtained from the 
epididymis, testes, seminal vesicle and 
prostate exert an activating influence 
on spermatozoon motility In the 
female genital tract this movement 
of spermatozoa may continue for 
days together, but th^ quickly lose 
their potency for fertilization, though 
still motiies The semen can be stored 
at temperatures of the order of 
— 70° C, for weeks and even months. 
Then the motility and fertility of the 
spermatozoa are suspended which 
reappear when the suspension is un¬ 
frozen. 

Sham: Papa! What is semen? 

Father: Semen may be roughly 
divided into two comfwnents-the 
spermatozoa and seminal plasma 
About spermatozoa I have already 
talked to you. Regarding seminal 
plasma it is the fluid component of 
semen and contains a number of 
substances obtain^ from the secretion 
of the seminal vesicle and other 
parts This semen enables the sperma¬ 
tozoa to survive in it and in the female 
genital tract 
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stories of Greet Lives 


Charles Darwin 

Lives of greet men remind us that tife is a daring adventure. It is to be 
"strong in wifi—to seek—to find, and not to yiaid". 


Charles Oarwin was an immortal 
of science. Engels ranked him with 
Marx: "Just as Oarwin discovered 
the law of evolution in organic nature, 
so Marx discovered the law of evolution 
in human history". He has been 
called the Columbus of biology just as 
Freud was the Columbus of psycho¬ 
logy. Freud discovered the origin 
and development of the psyche of 
homo sapiens, Darwin dealt with his 
physical evolution. 

According to the Nobel Prize 
winner Robert A. Millikan, three ideas 
stand out above all others in the 
influence they have exercised, and 
are destined to exercise, on the deve¬ 
lopment of the human race; "The 
idea of the Golden Rule, the idea of 
the natural law, and the idea of age¬ 
long growth or evolution". Darwin 
is the progenitor of the idea of evolu¬ 
tion. 

Profile 

Darwin was born at Shrewsbury 
in 1^)9. As his father wished him 
to follow the family profession of 
medicine, he sent him to a classical 
schod and then to a medical school 
at Edinburgh University. He fared 
poorly at both places. He was a 
very ordinary boy, rather below the 
common standard in intellect. His 
father once said to him "you care for 
nothing but shooting dogs and rat 
catching, and you wili be a disgrace 
to yourself and your family". He 
ended by obtaining degree in Theology, 
Euclid and the classics in 1828. Medi¬ 
cine had been definitely abandoned 
for natural science (Biology), and in 
1851, when HMS "Beagle" was 
being sent on a surveying expedition, 
Darwin vims invited by Captain Fitzroy 
to pursue his studies on the five-year 
cruise. ‘This", said Darwin, "was 
the most important event in my life 
and has determined my whole career. 
It was epoch-making, Iming to world- 
shaking dfscoverlM." In 1836 he 
was elected Secretary of the Geologi - 
cal Society. In 1839 he married his 
cousin, Emma Wedgwood. 

From 1842 he passed his time at 
Down, Kent, as a country gentleman 


among his garden, conservatories, 
pigeons and fowls. The practical 
knowledge thus gained (especially as 
regards variation and interbreeding) 
was invaluable; and private means 
enabled him to devote himself un¬ 
remittingly, in ^ite of continuous ill- 
health, to science. At Down he 
addressed himself to the great work 
of his life—the problem of the origin 
of spMies. After five years' un¬ 
remitting work, he 'allowed himself to 
speculate' on the subject, and drew 
up in 1842 some short notes, which 
he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of 
conclusions for his own use. These 
embodied in embryo the principle of 
natural selection, the germ of the 
-Darwinian Theory. 

His magnum opus, the "Origin of 
Species", was published in 1859 In 
this work he set forth his theory of 
evolution through natural selection. In 
1871 he published the "Descent of 
Man" in which he applied the same 
rules of natural selection to anthro- 
ology; and a later work, 'The 
xpression of Emotions", applied the 
theory of evolution to psychology. By 
writing "Variations of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication" he be¬ 
came a pioneer in genetics. 

In 1881 Darwin's health was 
failing rapidly. Hard at work to the 
last, he died on April 19, 1882 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Personality 

Darwin was a revolutionary like 
Newton before him and Marx and 
Freud after him. But his spectacular 
achievement was all the more remark¬ 
able when we remember that he was 
an amateur and a chronic invalid. He 
had no degrees in science. His chronic 
ill-health lasted 45 years and made 
him "a prisonsr of his own invalidism". 
According to his son. Sir Francis 
Darwin, his father was in constant ill- 
health ; "for nearly 40 years he never 
knew one day of health of ordinary 
men and thus his life was one long 
struggle against the weariness and 
strain of sickness". In fact, Darwin 
capitalized on his invalidism. "If I 
had not been so great an invalid", he 


said to a friend, "I would not have 
done nearly so much work as I have 
been able to accomplish". 

Darwin was precise and metho- 
dies! in his style of life and work. His 
daily life followed a pattern in that he 
set aside specific hours for writing, 
reading and recreation. 

He attributed his achievements 
to "unbounded patience in long reflect¬ 
ing over any subject, industry in 
observing and collecting facts, and a 
fair share of invention". He.also 
tried to "keep (his) mind free so as to 
give up any hypothesis as soon as 
facts are shown to be opposed to it". 

Darwin had great respect for 
time. He never forgot how precious 
it was. He would often say that 
saving the minutes was the way to 
get work done. 

He often quoted the saying "It's 
dogged as does it". As Sir Francis 
Darwin has it, "doggedness expresses 
his frame of mind better than per¬ 
severance". For instance, an ex¬ 
periment begun on December 20, 
1842, for his book on "Earth Worms" 
(1881) lasted for nearly 40 years. He 
compiled voluminous notes for 22 
years before he published his "Origin 
of Species", and even then thought 
the publication was premature. 

One of the outstanding traits of 
his personality was politeness. He 
always spoke to his servants politely, 
using the expression "Would you be 
so good " white asking for anything. 

He loved outdoor recreations— 
walking and riding. He was very 
fond of dogs. He had a boyish love 
of sweets—unluckily for himself as 
he was constantly forbidden to take 
them. 

Darwin had a lively sense of 
humour. In his conversation there 
was always a great deal of fun and, 
generally speaking, there was either a 
humorous turn in his talk or a sunny 
geniality. "His laugh was a free and 
sounding peal", like that of a man 
who gives himself sympathetically and 
with enjoyment to the persons and 
things v^ich have amused him. He 
was not a good linguist. Ha loved to 
tell of Hooker's retort to his boast 
that he had begun learning German I 
"Oh, my dear fellow, that’s nothing. 
I've begun it many times". 

His love of science, his boundless 
desire to learn and achieve, and his 
dogg^ness were the key factors of 
his spectacular success. He stuck 
to his work with his almost fierce 
desire to force the truth to reveal 
itself. "He proved", says Sir Julian 
Huxley, "that curiosity and initiative, 
scrupulous honest and wide-ranging 
interests are sufficient for success 
and indeed essential for the conquests 
of new horizons". 
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SPORTS 


I AWARDS 

Republic Day Honours 

The Republic Day awards by the 
President included the names of some 
of the top members of the Asian 
Games Special Organising Committee 
and sportsmen and women who 
brought honours to the country by 
winning gold medals The reci¬ 
pients of the awards were. 

Padma Bhushan 

Raja Bhalendra Singh (President 
of the Indian Olympic Association), 
Mr Umrao Singh and Mr K.T Satar- 
wala (Vice-Chairmen of the A.G S - 
O.C.) and MrK. Sankaran( Secretary- 
General of the A. G. S O C.). 

Padma Shri 

M.O. Valsamma (Asian Games 
record-holder in 400 metres hurdles 
with a timing of 58.47 secs), Eliza 
Nelson (captain of women's hockey 
team which won the Asian Games 
gold medal), Chand Ram (gold medal 
winner in the 20 km walk with a 
record timing of 1 h 29 mins 29 
secs), Raghbir Singh (Asian Games 
equestrian champion), Vijay Amrithraj 
(India's tennis ace). Guru Hanuman 
(wrestling coach), Mr K.S. Bains 
(Additional Secretary, AGS.0.C.), Mr 
H L. Kapur and Mr C.P. Joshi( sports 
promoters). 

ATHLETICS 

Inter-State National Champion¬ 
ships 

Punjab and Kerala shared the Char- 
minar Challenge Trophy for the over¬ 
all championship when they finished 
with 150 points each in the 21st 
Inter-State National Athletic Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at Calcutta 
on February 2, 

As expected, Delhi Asian Games' 
finalist Adil Sumariwala (Maharashtra) 
became the fastest athlete among 
men by clocking 10.7 seconds in the 
100 metres He scored the sprint 
double by winning the 200 metres in 
21,8 seconds In the women's sec- 
tioa the same distinction was achiev^ 
by PT. Usha (Kerala) who cut the 
tape in 11.9 seconds in the 100 
metres and got the gold medal in the 
200 metres with a timing of 24.8 
seconds 


The find of the meet was Gurmeet 
Kaur of Punjab who scored a triple by 
record-breaking performances in shot 
put for girls under-14 and girls under- 
16 and the discus throw for girls 
under-16. 

Two Asian Games^ gold medallists 
failed to come upto the mark. Chand 
Ranx ace walker of Haryana, dropped 
out after covering about 14 km The 
top spot in the 20-km walk was 
claimed by Pan Singh of Bengal who 
came home m 1 hour 37 minutes 9.3 
seconds Burly Bahadur Singh 
(Bihar) was relegated to the second 
position by Balwinder Singh of Punjab 
who cleared a distance of 17.19 
metres against Bahadur Singh's best 
throw of 16,68 metres 

Bihar and Kerala retained the 
men's and women's team titles with 
51 and 69 points respectively. 

The medals tally for the first six 


States was; 
State G 

5 

B 

Pts 

Punjab 18 

16 

11 

150 

Kerala 15 

14 

10 

150 

Andhra Pra¬ 
desh 5 

10 

13 

78 

Tamil 

Nadu 7 

9 

10 

65 

U.P, 6 

8 

10 

65 

Maha¬ 
rashtra 7 

4 

4 

59 


Inter-University Championship 

Prem Singh of the G,N.D. University, 
Amritsar, who bagged three gold 
medals was adjudgra the best athlete 
among men in the 43rd Inter- 
University Athletic Championships 
which concluded at Mysore on Janu¬ 
ary 20. With two gold medals each, 
Kerala's Sanny George and Shiny 
Abraham shared the top honours 
among women. 

Kerala claimed both the team 
championships While their women 
retained the title with 50.5 points 
their men ed^ed out holders Guru 
Nanak Dev University by 53 points to 
50. 

A great test of speed, skill and 
stamina, the 10-event decathlon gold 
medal went to Kerala's S.A Chacko 
who logged 5,766 points Reeth 


Deviah won the women's five-event 
F>entathlon scoring 3,346 points 

N. Najeeb Mohammad (men) 
and Sany Joseph (women), both of 
Kerala, proveo to be the fastest 
runners among students in the coun¬ 
try. In the 100 metres sprint Najeeb 
clocked 11.1 seconds and Sany 
finished in 12.2 seconds 

BADMINTON 
Masters Tournament 

Combining powerful smashes with 
clever placements Icuk Sugiarto of 
Indonesia, ranked thircf in the world 
won the Masters Invitational Bad¬ 
minton Tournament at Taiisei on 
January 16. In the final he over¬ 
powered Prakash Padukone of India 
in straight games by 15-10, 15- 
8. The winner got $ 3,000 while 
the Indian player collected $ 1,500. 
Denmark's Kirsten Larsen, 11th 
ranked in the world, claimed the 
women's title with an easy win over 
Taiwan's Sherry Liou by 11-3, 11-5. 

Junior National Championships 

Amol Shah and Deepti Thanekar, 
both of Maharashtra, won the boys' 
and girls' titles respectively in the 
seventh Junior National Badminton 
Championships at Pune on January 
11. Fifth-seeded Amol Shah de¬ 
feated Indrajit Mukherjee of Bengal 
second-seeded, 14-17. 15-12, 15- 
8. Deepti confirmed her top ranking 
when she out-witted her team-mate 
Namrata in an absorbing tussle by 
11-7, 5-11, 11-3. 

Japan Open Championships 
Han Jian, winner of the Asian Games 
title, came out triumphant in the 
Yonex Cup Japan Open Badminton 
Championships when he defeated 
India's Prakash Padukone in tiie final 
by6-15, 15-8, 15-9 at Yokohama on 
January 22. The victory was worth 
$ 4,347 to Han Jian, seeded No. 2 
among 32 players from 20 partici¬ 
pating countries Prakash, top- 
seeded, earned $ 2,173. 

BOXING 

Inter-University Championships 
Scoring five points each in the Inter- 
University Boxing Championships at 
Rohtak on January 12, three univer¬ 
sities— Maharishi Dayanand (Rohtak), 
G.N.O. (Amritsar) and H.AU. (Hissar) 
shared the trophy for four months 
each. Punjab ana Himachal Pradesh, 
with four points each, finished second. 
The pugilists from Osmania and Kuru- 
kshetra Universities got the third place 
with two points each. 

Junior National Championships 

D P. Bhatt of Uttar Pradesh, bantam¬ 
weight winner, was adjudged the 
best boxer of the 15th Jurtior Nationat 
Boxing Championships at Kanpur on 
February 6 The team title was 
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retained by Services and U.P. became 
the runners-up. 

CRICKET 
Pak4ndi« Testa 

Pakistan clinched the six-Test series 
by 3-0 when they outplayed Irujia by 
an innings and 119 runs in the fourth 
match at Hyderabad on January 
19. After piling up a mammoth total 
of 581 rUra for diree wicketa Pakistan 
bufKlIed out India for 462 runs in 
both innings 

Pakistan's opener Mudassar 
Nazar hit up 231 runs and, with 
Javed 

Javed Miandad (280 not out), put on 
451 runs for the three wickets which 
equalled the record for any wicket set 
by Sir Donald Bradman and Bill 
Ponsford of Australia against England 
in 1934. Skipper Imran Khan dis¬ 
missed six Indian batsmen for 35 
runs in the first innings and Sarfraz 
Nawaz had the best bowling analysis 
of four wickets for 85 runs in India's 
second innings 

Scores 

Pakistan: 581 for three dec. 
(Javed Miandad 280 not out Mudas¬ 
sar Nazar 231) 

India 189 (B.S. Sandhu 71, 
M. Amarnath 61, Imran Khaa six for 
35) and 273 (M. Amarnath 64, S. 
Gavaskar 60, Sarfraz Nawaz, four 
for 85). 

FiWi Tost 

Owing to heavy raia no play was 
possible for the last two days of the 
fifth Test between Pakistan and India 
which was to conclude at Lahore on 
January 28. 

There were, however, some re¬ 
markable performances with the bat 
and the ball during the first three 
days while Mudassar Nazaf of Pakis¬ 
tan carried his bat through with a 
masterly unbeaten knock of 152, 
India's youthful Kapil Dev captured 
eight wickets for 85 runs his best- 
ever haul Mohinder Amarnath, the 
most consistent run-getter so far, 
batted with his customary tenacity 
and skill and scored 120 runs. This 
was his fourth Test century and his 
third-wicket stand of 190 with Yash 
Pal Sharma superseded the previous 
best of 130 between Pankaj Roy and 
Vijay Manjrekar at Dacca in 1954- 
5 ^ 

Scores 

Paidsten: 323 (Mudassar Nazar 
152 not out; Kapil Dev, eight for 
85). 

irHiie: 235 for three (M. Amar¬ 
nath 120, Yash Pal 63 not out). 

Sixth TMt 

The sixth end final Test match between 
Pakistan and India ended in a draw at 
Karachi on February 4. Pakistan had 


already won the rubber 3-0. 

The match was marred by an 
ugly incident About 65 minutes after 
the lunch interval on the fourth day, 
when Pakistan had made 420 runs 
for six wicketa a group of people 
rushed to the field, snatched a stump 
and started digging the pitch. The 
police came in to save the pitch and 
chase away the miscreants Since 
hooliganism continued, no further play 
was possible. 

On the last day, Pakistan declared 
their innings closed at the previous 
day's total which included'^ dour 
innings of 152 by Mudassar Nazar. 
The Indian batsmen occupied the 
crease for the whole day and scored 
224 runs for the loss of two wickets, 
Mohinder Amarnath remaining un¬ 
beaten with 103 runs. In India's 
first innings, Ravi Shastri had scored 
his maiden century and was out after 
scoring 120 runs 

Scores 

India: 393 for eight dec. (R 
Shastri 120, D. Vengsarkar 89, Imran 
Khaa three for 65) and 224 for two 
(M. Amarnath 103 not out). 

Pakistan ■ 420 for six dec. 
(Mudassar Nazar 152, Mohsin Khan 
91). 

Kapil to lead India 

Haryana's youthful all-rounder Kapil 
Dev was named captain of the Indian 
cricket team during their tour of the 
West Indies at Bombay on February 
5. The announcement was made by 
the Selection Committee of the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India. Earn¬ 
ing his test cap against Pakistan at 
Faislabad in 1978-79, he is the second 
Indian—and the youngest at that—to 
achieve the "double" of scoring 1,000 
runs and taking 100 wickets The 
only other Indian to achieve this rare 
distinction had been Vinoo Mankad 
Kapil is just one short of 2,000 Test 
runs and his wickets tally stands at 
189. 

C.K. Nayudu Tournament 

Gujarat won the C. K Nayudu Schools 
National Tournament at Chandigarh 
on January 25. They dethroned the 
holders Uttar Pradesh, on the basis 
of their 40-run first innings lead. The 
tournament was started 16 years ago 
in the memory of India's star batsmaa 

Scores 

Uttar Pradesh: 256 and 245 
for six declared. 

Gujarat: 296 and 156 for 

four. 

Pak Team's Visit 

During their short tour of India from 
September to October 25, Pakistan 
wilt play three Test matches at Jalan¬ 
dhar, Nagpur and Bangalore, accord¬ 
ing to a statement made in Delhi on 
January 27 by Mr A, W. Kanmadikar, 


Secretary of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India. The visitors wiH 
also play three one-day international 
matches at Jaipur, Hyderabad and 
Delhi 

GOLF 

Junior Amateur Championship 

Kanwalinder Singh of Coimbatore 
emerged the winner in the Junior 
Amateur National Golf Championship 
at Calcutta on January 16. He 
finished with a four-round score of 
305. The defending champioa 
Bunty Randhawa, did not participate 
as he had turned a professional 

HOCKEY 

Nehru Tournament 

In an action-packed match, Punjab 
Police of Jalandhar won the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Hockey Tournament at New 
Delhi on January 16, defeating AS.C., 
also of Jalandhar, by three goals to 
two in the final 

Inter-University Championship 

Ranchi University won the Inter- 
University Hockey Championship at 
Raipur on January 18. In the final 
they defeated (j.N.D. University, 
Amritsar, by one goal to nil 
Samiullah Retires 
Known as "Flying Horse", Pakistan's 
hockey captain Samiullah announced 
his retirement from international 
hockey at Islamabad on January 28. 
In the recent Asian Games, he M his 
team to victory. 

SHOOTING 
National Record 

Securing 199 points out of 200 in 
the air pistol silhoutte target event of 
the Northern India Rifle Shooting 
Championships at Chandigarh on 
January 22, international Tejinder 
Singh Dhillon of the C.R.P.F. set a 
new national record. The previous 
best of 197/200 had stood in the 
name of N. Ozha. 

TENNIS 

Indian Satellite Circuit Tournament 

Pender Murphy of the U. S A won 
the second leg of the Indian Satellite 
Circuit Tennis Tournament at Madras 
on January 16 when he defeated the 
fiery Frenchmaa Theiry Phara 6-4, 
6-1 in the final 

Borg to Retire 

One of the all-time greats in tennis, 
Bjorn Borg (26) of Sweden announc¬ 
ed at Bangkok on January 24 that he 
would retire from competitive tennis 
after playing in the Monte Carlo 
Championships in April Five times 
Wimbledon champion and six times 
French Open winner said that he 
was retiring from international tennis 
as he was tired of tournament com¬ 
petition after 10 strenuous years 
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AWARDS 

Republic Day Awards, 1983 

Bharat Ratna: Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, the spiritual heir of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the architect of the 
Sarvodaya and Bhoodan movements, 
has been awarded the Bharat Ratna 
posthumously. 

Besides the Bharat Ratna, the 
President, MrZail Singh, awarded 17 
Padma Bhushan and 50 Padma Shri 
awards. 

This year Padma Vibhushan has 
not been awarded to any one. 

Padma Bhushan: Prominent 
among the Padma Bhushan award 
are; Sir Richard Attenborough, actor- 
producer-director of the film 
"Gandhi"; Prem Nazir, Malayalam 
film actor, Rajkumar, Kannada actor; 
Swaraj Paul, social worker and philan¬ 
thropist who played a leading part in 
holding^the Festival of India in London; 
Raja Bhalendra Singh, President, 
Indian Olympic Association; Umrao 
Singh, Vice-Chairman, Special Orga¬ 
nising Committee, Asian Games; K. 
Sankaran Nair, Secretary-General, 
Special Organising Committee, Asian 
Games; and K.T. Satarwala, Vice- 
Chairman, Special Organising Com¬ 
mittee, Asian Games. 

The other Padma Bhushan award 
winners are; Lt Gen Adi Meherji 
Sethna, Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, 
Prof Arun Kumar Sharma. professor 
of botany, Calcutta. Benudhar 
Sarmah, Assamese writer, Gauhati; 
Prof K.G. Ramanathan, professor of 
mathematics, Bombay; Or Nagendra, 
Hindi litterateur, Delhi; Or Subodh 
Chandra Sengupta, retired professor 
of English, Calcutta; Lt Gen Sura] 
Parkash Malhotra, General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief (retired). New 
Delhi; V. Doreswamy Iyengar, Car¬ 
natic musician. Bangalore; and Vishnu 
Govind Jog, musician and instrumen - 
talist, Calcutta. 

Padma Shri: Prominent among 
the Padma Shri award winners are: 

Mrs M.O. Valsamma, Chand Ram, 
Miss Eliza Nelson and Dafsdar 
Raghubir Singh have been honoured 


for their excellence in sports during 
Asiad 1982. 

Habib Tanvir (dramatist), Nepal 
Mahata (dancer), and Laironmayum 
Da mu Singh have been honoureo for 
their contribution to the Festival of 
India in Londoa 

Among others awarded Padma 
Shri are: Vijay AmrithraJ, tennis star; 
'Guru' Hanuman, wrestling coach. 
New Delhi; H.L. Kapur; C.P. Joshi, 
Amitabha (Dhaudhuri, journalist and 
writer, Calcutta; Gulam Mohammed 
Sheikh, painter. Baroda, H.S. Sid- 
diquie, scientist (oceanography), 
HanKiel Manuel, conductor of western 
music, Madras; Rabhubir Saran 
'Mitra', poet and novelist, Meerut; 
Mrs Saleha Abid Ussain, writer. New 
Delhi; Seerkhazhi S. Govindrajan, 
musician, Madras; Ustad Sharafat 
Hussain Khan, vocalist Aligarh; Sardar 
Sobha Singh, painter, Dharamsala, 
and Sohan Singh, musician, Patiala. 

McLuhan Telegiobe Canada Award 

It is a new award worth $ 50,000 
instituted as an international prize 
under UNESCO's patronage for work 
in the field of communications. 

The award will be given every 
two years to an individual or a group 
of individuals working as a team for 
an exceptional contribution to the 
understanding of the influence of the 
communication media and technology 
on society and on the cultural, artistic 
and scientific life. 

BOOKS 

Land Ownership and Socio¬ 
economic Structure of the Indian 
Countryside 

It is a 600-page book on India by Dr 
Grigory G. Kotovsky (60), the viiell- 
known Soviet Indologist. It deals, in 
one of its chapters trie reasons why 
India is having a problem in ending 
land tenancy. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution (46th Amend¬ 
ment) Act. 1983 

The Constitution (46th Amendment) 
Bill, which was passed by the Parlia¬ 


ment in August 1982, received the 
President's assent on February 12 
and became an Act. 

The amendments carried out 
through the Act enable government 
to plug loopholes and overcome 
deficiencies in the administration of 
sales tax laws by the States. 

The measure was passed by 
Parliament following complaints from 
State governments about large-scale 
avoidance of central sales tax leviable 
on inter-state sates of goods through 
the device of consignment transfers. 
They also reported leakage'of sales 
tax revenue in hire purchase transac¬ 
tions, work contracts, supply of food¬ 
stuffs by hotels in view of the restricted 
interpretation of the term 'sate' by 
courts. 

It is stated that the amendment 
would enable the State governments 
to mobilise the much neeoM resources 
for development. 

DAYS;YEARS 

World Communication Year 

(1983) 

The U.N.O. has declared 1983 as the 
World Communication Year 

(W.C.Y.) with the main objective of 
speeding up development of conv 
munications infrastructure to the de¬ 
veloping countries. 

Efforts during the W.C.Y., ac¬ 
cording to a U. N. resolutioa should 
be directed to "provide an opportu- 
ni^ to all countries to undertake an 
indepth review and analysis of their 
policies on communications develop¬ 
ment aixf to stimulate the acceleratM 
development of communications in¬ 
frastructure." 

In India, the National Coordina¬ 
tion Committee, constituted to carry 
out programme for the W.C.Y.. has 
decided on several pilot projects, 
training schemes and identify indus¬ 
tries and institutions to benefit from 
the programme. 

DEFENCE 

BMP-I 

It is the Armoured Personnel Carrier 
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(A.P.C.) which the Indian Army has 
purchased from the Soviet Union, It 
is unmatched in its combination of 
mobility, fire power and protection 
and is in the forefront of the world's 
A.P.C.s according to Jane’s Weapon 
Systems, a well-known manual of 
military hardware. 

The BMP-1, says the Jane's 
manual, is designed to accompany a 
column of assaulting tanks right on to 
the objective and beyond. 

According to defence sources, 
the Indian Army will buy at least 600 
of them and more will be produced in 
the country. 

The cost of a BMP -1 is about Rs 
12 lakh. It has a speed of 55 km an 
hour and a range of 500 km. It is 
operated by a crew of three. 

The most crucial element of the 
BMP-1 is its armament. It is equip¬ 
ped with a 73 mm low-pressure gun 
with a ranm of 1,000 metres'and 
capable of firing anti-tank rounds at 
the rate of eight per minute. A 
3,000 metre range ^gger anti -tank 
guided weapon can also be fired from 
a launching ramp on the gun barrel. 

Sea Harrier missile-Rtted fighter 
aircraft 

The first Sea Harrier missile-fitted 
fighter aircraft for the Indian Navy 
was handed over to Indian High 
Commissioner in London on January 
27 by the manufacturers, British 
Aerospace. 

This is the first of the eight Sea 
Harriers, vertical short take-off and 
landing jump jets, ordered by the 
Navy. It will be flown to India later 
this year and the rest would come in 
batches. These aircraft will replace 
the ageing Sea Hawk jets. The Sea 
Harriers will carry two 30 mm Aden 
cannon, two Magic missiles on the 
outboard underwing pylons and will 
have five hard points capable of taking 
5,000 pounds of weapons arKi bombs 
in an operation mode. 

The Sea Harriers will form 
Squadron No. 300 called Whits Tigers 
replacing the Sea -Hawks 

Computer to play key role in Army 
India is poised for a big leap forward 
in the field of military elMtronics with 
computers playing a key role in the 
communications management of the 
Army in the near future. 

An Army commander and his 
field staff will have modern data 
aruJ facsimile channels to know about 
enemy positions instead of relying on 
old speech and telegraph circuits. 

This follows the implementation 
of a plan adopted by die Army to 
restructiee its communications syMarn 
to achieve greater menoeuvrabiNty 
and fire-power in an event of war. 


FILMS 

"Gandhi" edna S prizea 

The film "Gandhi" led the field at the 

Hollywood foreign Press Aaaociation 

Golden Globe Awards Ceremony on 

January 30, winning five prizes that 

included two for the man in the title 

rote. 

Ben Kingsley f39) was voted the 
best dramatic actor and also the best 
new male star of the year. “Gandhi" 
was also voted the best foreign film, 
Richard Attenborough the beet direc¬ 
tor and John Briley a script the best 
screenplay. 


INSTITUTES 

Numismatology Institute at Naaik 

An institute of numismatology, said 
to be the only one in the world 
providing research facilities, is taking 
shape near Nasik in Maharashtra. 

Slated for opening on October 
15 next, the Indian institute of Re¬ 
search in Numismatic Studies is the 
brain child of two Indian numismato- 
logists. Mr K.K. Maheshwari of the 
Maheshwari Foundation and Or Para - 
meshwarilai Gupta, a former Director 
of Patna Museum. 

The institute is unique in several 
ways. While offering research facili¬ 
ties for scholars and students of 
n/imismatics, it will also have a vast 
collection of over 50,000 photographs 
of rare coins from all over the world, 
an archive of negatives, studio, metal- 
iurgicai laboratory and a coin museum. 

Besides undertaking and pro¬ 
moting research work into the study 
of coins, the institute also propoMS 
to run practicai courses in numiSTuitics 
for museum personnel, school and 
college teachers and amateur coin 
collectors. 


PERSONS 
Acharya Vinoba Shave 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who has been 
posthumously awarded the country's 
highest award, Bharat Ratna, was the 
spiritual heir of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the architect of the Saivodaya and 
Bhoodan movements. 

Acharya Bhave, who died at 
Paunar Aanram on Nov. 15, 1982, 
at the age of 88, had also pioneered 
die anti cow slaughter movement and 
dedicated hia services to the nation. 

Born on September 11, 1896, in 
Raigarh district in Maharashtra, 
Acharya Bhave launched the Bhoodan 
Yajna in 1951. He travelled over 
64,000 kilometras on foot and col¬ 
lected more than 60,000 hectares 
from landlords to be disputed among 
the landless poor. 

Notable among his achievements 
was the surrender of 20 dscoits from 
the traditionally terror-stricken areas 
of Bhind and Morena ctiatricta of 


Madhya Pradesh in 1960. 

An active freedom fighter, he 
was named Mahatma Gandhi's first 
rapreaentative in the dvll disofaedience 
movement in 1940. He was des¬ 
cribed by Mahatma Gandhi as "one 
of the few pearls in hia SatMirmati 
Ashram" and had been chosen by 
Gandhiji as the "first individual satya- 
grahi"in 1941. 

Jag Pravesh Chandra 
Mr J.P. Chandra of the Congrew (i) 
who was sworn in on February 8 as 
the fourth Chief Executive CounciHor 
of the Union Territory of Delhi, had 
started hia career as a journalist. He 
has written several books. He is a 
bachelor. 

Mr Chandra was first elected to 
the Council in 1972. He was also 
the Council's Deputy Chairman. 

Piioo Mody 

Veteran poiitKiian who died on January 
29 at the age of 57, has left an 
indelible mark on Indian politics with 
his wit and humour. 

Born in Bombay on November 
14, 1926 to Sir Homi Mody and Lady 
Jerbai Mody, Piioo was educated at 
Doon School. J.J. School of Arts, 
Bombay, and Bombay University. He 
did his Masters in Architecture from 
Berkeley, University of California. 

Piioo Mody came under the 
influence of the late C. Rajagopalachari 
in the late fifties. He entered the 
Lok Sabha in 1967 and remained a 
member of the House till 1977. Since 
that year, when the Janata Party 
came into power, he remained com¬ 
mitted to the unity of the party. 

Mody was a good friend of the 
executed Pakistan Pnme Minister 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, and wrote a book 
later called "Zulfi, My Friend". 

Apart from being an able parlia¬ 
mentarian, Mr Mody was also a well- 
known and respected architect and 
was associated with Le Corbusier in 
the designing and building of Chandi¬ 
garh 

Sharon. Artel 

Israel's Defence Minister, Ariel Sharon, 
was in the news when he had to 
resign having been indicted by the 
enquiry commission in its report which 
said that Mr Sharon bore "personal 
responsibility" for the massacre in 
the Sabra and Chatille refugee camps 
in Beirut. The report also said that if 
Mr Sharon did not quit, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Menachem Begin, ^ould 
dismiss him. 

SPACE RESEARCH 
Zero gravity Rights by Indian 
coamonauts 

The prospective Indian cosmonauts. 
Wing Commander Ravish Malhotra 
and Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma, 
have taken to zero gravity flying after 
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nearly four months of theoretical 
studies in preparation for their space 
flight with Soviet cosmonauts next 
year. 

They went up twice in an IL-76 
and on each flight had 15 spells of 
zero gravity flights lasting 25 seconds, 
and returned to base none the worse 
for their awesome experience. 

Zero gravity flights are no novelty 
for the two Indian Air Force pilots but 
on previous occasions these had never 
exceeded one second or so. 

The one who will be selected for 
the flight would carry out experiments 
assigned by Indian scientists. 

Yoga exercises would form part 
of this. 

Love-making in space possible 

It is possible to make love even in 
conditions of weightlessness during 
space flights. 

According to space scientists, 
men and women could have normal 
biological relationship during long- 
duration space flights. 

'The only thing the couple should 
make sure is that they are not being 
watched from the earth." 

The day is not far off when 
husbands and wives would team up 
for joint space flights. 

Cosmos-1402 

Cosmos-1402 was the Soviet nuclear- 
powered satellite which split into three 
parts, lost control and started des¬ 
cending on the earth in the month of 
January. This had led to several 
forecasts of disaster of varying 
dimensions. 

Carrying 45 kg of 90 per cent 
enriched uranium, the nuclear- 
powered satellite was expected to fall 
on the earth surface on January 24- 
25 and spread enough radio activity 
to endanger plant and animal life in 
an area along a radius of 200 miles. It 
could fall anywhere in the U.S.A., 
Canada, the Soviet Union, Africa, 
China and Australia. India was not 
in the satellite's orbital path. 

The nuclear fuel core of "Cosmos - 
1402", however, burnt up "entirely" 
over Southern Atlantic on February 
7, according to a Tass announcement. 
This ended the "melodrama" which 
the Soviet authorities said was an 
anti-Soviet scare-mongering move. 

Similar speculation was sparked 
off in July, 1981, by the failure of the 
U.S. Skylab, which fell harmlessly 
near Perth in Western Australia but 
mostly in Indian Ocean. 

About five years ago, in January, 
1978, another Soviet satellite. 
Cosmos-954, disintegrated in space 
and crashlanded over Canada's north - 
west region. The Canadian Govern - 
ment launched a massive clean-up 
operation to destroy ail radio-active 


fallout. The operation cost $ 6 million 
and the Soviet government paid 50 
per cent of the expenses. 

Venus once had large areas of 
water 

The findings of the two Soviet space 
probes—Venus-13 and Venus-14— 
that landed on Venus last year suggest 
the planet once had large areas of 
water. 

Data transmitted to earth by the 
two probes showed an unexpectedly 
high level of ferric oxides on the 
surface which were formed by the 
evaporation of large quantities of 
water. 

"It seems that Venus may once 
have had a volume of water equivalent 
to about one-third of the earth's 
oceans", according to a Tass report. 

According to the findings, it was 
probable that the Venetian seas dried 
up during the first 500 million years 
of the planet's existence because of 
its proximity to the sun. 

The oxygen from the water 
formed the oxides and the hydrogen 
permeated the atmosphere 

New supernova sighted 

A new star of "supernova" type has 
been spotted near Almeria (Spain) by 
West German astronomer Dr Kurt 
Birkle. 

Spanish astronomer Teodoro 
Vives was quoted as saying that it 
was an extremely rare phenomenon 
Supernovas are stars which are only 
visible when they start to emit extra - 
ordinarily bright light which can have 
up to ICiO million times the intensity 
of the sun. 

Mr Vives said the star had ex¬ 
ploded in a galaxy 150 million light 
years from the earth. 

MISCELLANY 
India's first floating dock 

India's first floating dock with a lifting 
capacity of 2,700 tonne was formally 
launched at Howrah on January 31. 

The dock, to be used at the 
Kandia port, has been constructed by 
the Hooghly Docking and Engineering 
Company Limited. 

This floating dock has an advant¬ 
age over the conventional dock. It 
is less expensive to build and can be 
located at any port to undertake 
repairs of vessels. 

A floating dock is lowered into 
water to enable ships to come into 
it. Then the water ballast is pumped 
out to lift the whole ship above water 
to carry out repairs below the water¬ 
line. 

it reduces docking time for ships 
and will be used for repairs to a wi^ 
range of floating craft from port 
vessels to the smaller ships of the 
Indian Navy and Coast Guard. 


Handicapped cyclist sets a world 
record 

A disabled war veteran, N. Peetham- 
baran, 36-year-old former paratrooper 
belonging to the Corps of Signals, 
has established a world record by 
outpedalling 32 able-bodied partici¬ 
pants in a marathon cycling competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr Peethambaran created a sen¬ 
sation recently when he won the 
cycling competition from Pufw to 
Kanyakumari. The route totalled 
20.000 km. He achieved the monu - 
mental feat in just 58 days, averaging 
about 300 km a day. 

Among the 33 participants, Pee¬ 
thambaran was the only handicapped 
cyclist who beat all others to clinch 
the coveted trophy. 

Smallest radio 

Toshiba Corporation of Japan have 
unveiled plans to market the world's 
smallest and lightest AM -FM radio in 
mid -April this year. 

The "walky" two-band receiver 
measures 12.5 by 9.1 by 5.6 cm and 
weigh only 85 gm making it the 
smallest and lightest radio commer¬ 
cially available in the world. 

The radio will be sold for about 
14,500 yen ($ 60) in Japan'. 

Unsinkable shoes 

Walking on water is now a reality 
thanks to the development of special 
shoes by Danish inventor Hans 
Buelow, it was reported in 
Copenhagen. 

The shoes are made of styrofoam 
covered with a hard plastic hide. 
They are both puncture-proof and 
unsinkable. 

The invention was unveiled at 
the Copenhagen international boat 
show. A former Danish Olympic 
swimming champion is to attempt to 
cross the Dersund Strait between 
Denmark and Sweden using the 
shoes. 

Plants have memory 

Plants have memory that can preserve 
information on people handling them, 
a Saudi botanist has discovert. 

Dr Faisal-al-Saad, botany pro¬ 
fessor at King Saud University's School 
of Agriculture, said his six-month 
research had proved that plants had 
a nervous-chemical system—a deve¬ 
loped one or a floating one in the 
shape of a spreading chemical 
substance. 

Dr Saad told the daily A/ Riyadh, 
that the plant had an immolate 
reaction to any person who harmed 
it. 'This fact has been proved by 
using a potentiometer and a cardio¬ 
graph 8pp8ratus"^he said. 

According to experiments the 
reaction of a plant to people differed 
from person to person. 
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Improve Your Word Power 

Meaning of selected words used in this issue. 

The number in italics signifies the page number on which the ward 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number 


abst«; pacify; calm; soften; 
reduce; lessen; appease; soothe; 
assuage; deduct; allay; diminish; 
moderate. 524(1) 

adamant: a vaguely imagined 
very hard substance; impregnable; 
impenetrable. > 514(1) 

aggr andlsamant : promo ■ 

tion; advancement. 519(1) 

anathema ; curse; ban; imper - 
cation; denunciation; malediction; 
excommunication; an object of ab¬ 
horrence. 526(1) 

avarice: miserliness; sordid- 
ness; greed, rapacity; acquisitive¬ 
ness; cupidity. 535(3) 

bequeath: bestow; impart; 
give, grant; leave; transmit; will. 

534(1) 


bifiotry : obstinacy, zealotry; 
fanaticism; prejudice. 519(1) 

boggle : shrunk; waver, de¬ 
mur; hmt, hesitate; dubitate; falter; 
vacillate. 532(2) 


candour: truthfulness, frank¬ 
ness; fairness; openness; straightfor- 
viiardness; sincerity; honesty; artless- 
ness. 533(2) 

chattels: belongings, fur¬ 
niture; movables; effects, property; 
goods. 528(2) 

cogent: conclusive; powerful; 
potent. 527(2) 


complacence : pleasure; con - 
tentment; satisfaction, gratification. 
adjective — complacent. S22(2) 


delinquency: offence; mis¬ 
deed; crime; fault, misdemeanour. 

527(3) 

egalitarfan; equalitarian-ad- 
/scP've.'egal: equal. 517(3) 

eapouee: marry; plight; affi¬ 
ance; betroth; support; adopt; de¬ 
fend; embrace; uphold; champion. 

525(3) 

oxaoertiate: irritate: enrage: 
excite; Inflame: rouse; provoke; 
aggravate; exasperate; embitter. 

521(3) 

excision: a cutting out or off 
of any kind; extirpation. 534(1) 

axpadito: quicken; hurry; 
speed; accalerata; despatch: hasten; 
forward; precipitate. 616(2) 


axtravaganxa: an extravagant 
or eccentric musical, dramatic, or 
literary production; extravagant con - 
duct or speech. 534(1) 

fsllacioua: wrong; worthless, 
illusory; fictitious; untrue; false, 
illusive: delusive; erroneous; dis¬ 
appointing; deceptive; deceiving. 

528(2) 

gall: harass; annoy, tease; 
torment; provoke; irritate; vex; 
plague; sting; fret—ad^tive: galling. 

514(1) 

germane ; allied; akin; related; 
kindered; homogeneous; cognate; 
appropriate. 522(1) 

grandiose: grand or imposing; 
bombastic. 534(3) 

grovel: crawl; cringe; sneak; 
fawn. 535(2) 

hue: tinge; colour; tone: tint, 
complexion; shade. 515(1) 

imprecate: execrate; anathe¬ 
matise; curse; maledict—ad/ectiVe.' 
imprecation. 535(1) 

imprecise : not precise or exact 
or logical or careful. 536(2) 

indolent: unactive: slothful; 
sluggish; lazy: idle; inert. 528(2) 

insatiable: that cannot be 
satisfied. 533(3) 

juvenile : young; youthful; 
chilciish; adolescent; puerile; boyish, 
girlish; immature. 527(3) 

malaise: uneasiness; a feeling 
of discomfort or of sickness. 533(1) 
malign: blacken; slander; de¬ 
fame, abuse; decry; calumniate, 
revile; vilify. 514(3) 

mitigate: abate; allay; mode¬ 
rate; soften; lessen; diminish. 

521(1) 

nihiliam : belief in nothing; 
denial of all reality, or of alt objective 
growth of truth; extreme scepticism; 
nothingness. 519(2) 

obHvion : forgetfulness; a state 
of having forgotten; amnesty. 

519(1) 

ostentation: show; display; 
appearance: parade; pageantry; ex- 
hibitjon; semblance; vaunting; flour¬ 
ish. 533(3) 

parochial: of or relating to a 
Pari^; restricted or confined within 


narrow limits—of sentiments, tastes 
etc. 526(1) 

paucity: rarity; fewness; 
poverty; shortage; d^iency; scant! - 
ness: exiguity; lack. 523(2) 

pernicioua: hurtful: harmful; 
injurious; fatal; deadly; destructive; 
damaging: obnoxious; noxious; 
mischievous; baleful; baneful; evil; 
bad. 516(3) 


pervaaiva: tending or having 
power to pass through. ^ 19(2) 


pradicamant: situation; state; 
position; condition; dilemma; plight; 
extremity; emergency; mess; fix. 

522(3) 

protege: one under the pro¬ 
tection or patronage of another; a 
pupil; a ward. 532(2) 

puerile: simple, petty: idle; 
childish, futile; silly; fodish; weak; 
feeble; trivial; trifling. 535(3) 

rampant : upright; erect; 

standing; salient. 521(1) 

rapprochement: drawing to¬ 
gether; establishment or renewal of 
cordial relations. 536(3) 

realm; a kingdom; a domain, 
province, region. 535(3) 

reprehensible : blameworthy. 

534(3) 

reprieve: pardon; acquit: 

relieve. 535(1) 

resilient: buoyant, elastic; 

springing; bounding; rebounding; 
recoiling. 519(3) 

rhetoric : the theory and prac - 
tice of eloquence, whether spoken or 
written, the whole art of using lan¬ 
guage so as to persuade others; the 
art of literary expression, esp. in 
prose. 531(3) 

scurrii; like or worthy of a 
vulgar buffoon; indecently oppro¬ 
brious or jocular—ad/ectiVe.- scur¬ 
rilous. 526(2) 

sepulchral: hollow; ghastly; 
grave, lugubrious; funereal: gloomy; 
dismal; woeful; sad; mournful. 

535(3) 

sporadic: scattered, infre¬ 
quent; dispersed; separate—adverd.' 
sporadically. 519(1) 

stifle: suppress; suffocate; 
choke: repress: extinguish; quench; 
still; deaden; subdue; muzzle; muffle. 

525(3) 

tranquil : still; quiet; calm; un - 
agitated; smooth; easy; unmoved: 
serene; placid; unruffled; peaceful— 
noun : tranquillity. 514(1 ) 

vox populi: the voice of the 
people. 525(1} 

waan: withdraw; disengage; 
detach; alienate. 514(2) 

wrangle: squabble; bicker; 
disagree; differ; brawl. 533(3) 
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Appointments Etc. 


Urt Shuh Atoi//—Education and Social 
Weltare. 

Bfmgwtt Jtm Aud— Food and Civil Sup- 
ins 

N.KP. SaAw— Steal and Mmaa. 

Khunhki AIgm Kfmn— Tourism and Civil 
Aviation. 

Hgrinath MIshn— Rural Development 


Appointed, Elected Etc. 

Gen Alfredo Stroesanar Elected Pres 
■dent of Paraguay 

Moshe Arens Israel's Ambassador to 
tin U S,A, has been appointed Defence Minis¬ 
ter of Israel He succeeds Mr Ariel Sharon. 

Ihesa Seme - a former Cnief Minister 
of Nagaland, has been appointed Governor of 
Htmacnal Pradesfi (He is a member of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Com¬ 
mission I 

A N Banerii: presently Governor of 
Himachal Pradesh, has been named for ap 
pointment as Governor of Karnataka in place 
of Mr Govind Narain 

A.P. Sharma' who has oeen relieved 
as Cabinet Minister, hes been appointed Gow 
ernor of Puniab 

Veeentrao Patil. Appointed Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Maharashtra 

Ramareo Adik Appomtsd Deputy Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra 

Jag Parvesh Chanckra Appointed Chief 
Executive Councillor of Delhi Union Territory 

Vasily Rykov Appomtsd Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador to India Ho succeeds Mr YU Vorontsov 

Ranjit Gupta: Director in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, has been appointed Ambas¬ 
sador to the Yemen Aiab Republic 

R P Ooyol He has been appointed 
Chairman of the State Bank of India 

Distinguished Visitors 

Shehu Usman Aliyu Shagari' Presi¬ 
dent of Nigeria. 

Sam Nuioma President of the South- 
West African Peoples Organisabon (SWAPO) 

Bom Suk Lae Foieign Minister of 
South Korea. 

Surye Bahadur Thapa: Prime Minister 
of Nepal 

Anerood Jugnaulh Prime Minister of 
Mauritius 

Hammer Da Roburt. Presider^t of the 
Republic of Nauru 

Resigned 

CM. Stephen. Cabinet Minister for 


General of the Council of Sciantific and lr> 
dustrial Research (CSIR) 

Ram Chandra Kak: the last Prime 
Minister of the princely State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and a noted archaeologtst 

Keren Carpenter of The Carpenters, 
the brother-and-sister singing duo who have 
sold more than 30 million records. She was 
32 

NEW COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Cabinet 

Afrai Indira Gandhi, Prinia Minister— 
Atomic Energy, Space, Science and 
Technology 

Pranab Mukharjee— Finance 

P V Narasimha Rao— Exteriial Affairs. 

R. Vankataraman— Defence 

PC Sef/ir—Home. 

V B Reddy—Transport and Shipping 

S B Chavan— Planning 

A8.A. Gham Khan Chaudhury— Raitways 

P Shiv Shankar—Energy and Petro¬ 
leum. 

Vasant Saf/re—Chemicals and Ferti¬ 
lizers. 

N.D 7m«n—Industry. 

Jeganneth Kaushel—Law. Justice and 
Company Affairs. 

Veerandra Patil—Labour and RehabHi- 
tstion 

B. Shankaranend—HaaWb and Family 
Welfare. 

Rao Birandra Singh— Agnculture and Rural 
Development 

V. P. Singh— Commerce. Supply (tempo¬ 
rary charge ) 

Bute SiiapA—-Parliamentary Affairs and 
Sports with additional charge of Works and 
Housing. 

Ministers of State (Independent Chargel 

H.K.L BAagaf—Informution and Broad¬ 
casting (He also continues to be Minister o* 
State for Parliamentary Affairs 

V. hi, Gadgil— Communicabons 


R.N. Af/rdAa—Irrigation 

Ministera of State 

Shhrra/ Paid—Science and Technology, 
Atomic Energy, Space, Electronics and Ocean 
Development 

AA. Rahim— External Affairs 
Pattabh! Rama Rao- Finance. 

Z. R, Ansari— Shipping and Transport. 
Gargi Shankar Mishra— Petroleum 
Mrs Mohsina Kidwai— Health and Family 
Welfare. 

Nihar Ran/an Laskar— Home Affairs. 
Yogandn Makwana— Agriculture 

R. C Rath— Chemicals and Ferblisers. 

C K Jeffar Sherief— Railways 

C.P.N 5/ngh—Non-conventioasl Energy 
Sources. 

Deihir Singh— Coal 
Virabhadra Singh— Industry 
Mrs Ram Dulan Sinha— Commerce 
P Vankatasubbamh— Home Affairs. 

S. M. Krishna-industry 
K. P Singh Dao— Defence 

Arif Mohammad AThan- Agriculture 
Dharam Vir— Labour and Renabiliistion 
Chandar Shekhar Singh— Energy 
Kaipnath Rai— Industry and Parliamentary 
Affairs 

Deputy Ministers 

Mohammed Usman Aw—Works and 
Housing 

Ghuiam Nabi Asad— Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs 

Ashok Gehlot— Tourism 
Mas Kumudben Joshi— Health and Famiiy 
Welfare 

Mahkarjun- Parliamentary Affairs and 
Information and Broadcasting 

Vijay N Patil— Communications 
Janardhana Poojary— Finance 
M.S San/eevi Rao-Eiectronics 
P.A. Saopwa—Commerce 
DigvijaY S/og/i—Environment 
P.K. rhungon-Education, Culture and 
Social Welfare 



Shipping and Transi>jrt 
Babasaheb Bhonsale 
of Maharashtra 


JANUARY 

Chief Minister 

23—Israel and Zaire sign military pact 


puchea 

5—Delhi goes to poll 


M. Chenna Reddy Governor of Pun¬ 
jab 

M S Gu(rsl Chairman of the Railway 
Board 

Ariel Sharon: i>eferKS Minister of Israel 
as a result of the findings of the Beirut 
massacre enquiry 


— Terrorism in Assam hits poll drive 
24—Assam mob fired upon; one deed 

26— Death sentence to Mao's widow, Jiang 
Ciiig, commuted to We imprisonment 

27— 35 AkaH M L A s resign. 

29—US.A rejects move for N.-free zone 
—Mrs inefira Gandhi reconstitutes her Coun- 


6—The Congress (I) regains control of ttie 
Delhi Metrcjxilitan Council 
a_Ariel Sharon, Defence Minister of Israel, 
indicted by the commission that probed 
the Beirut massacre. 

1 1 —Bhutan enters aviation age as the first 
fiight of its airline named Oruk Air lands 
in Calcutta 


Died 


cil of Ministers 


12— The Constitution 46th Amendment Bill 


Prakhya Sri Ramamurttiy. weS-known 
Telugu diama writer 

Adm R D. Katari a gold medalist 
from Oufferin and the first Indian to become 
the Chief of the Naval Staff 

Ananda Chandra Barua: renovvTiad 
Assamese poet 

Wloo Mody. veteran politician. 

Dr Atma Ram: A former Director- 


FEBRUARY 

1— India-China talks fail. 

2— Arson foNows police firing in Assam. 

3— Army caked out in Assam; vtoience 
claima 8 lives. 

4— Junhia Richard Jayewardene takes over 
as Sri Lanka's first alecwd PreaidanL 

—Vietnam attacks rabal positions In Kam- 


recaives assent of the President 

—Communal flare-up in Asaam; 200 houses 
set afire; 6 dead. 

14—ViokeiXTS mars Assam Pott; death tod 
mounts to 100 

—Union Ministry reshuffled again, 

—P.L.0 rejects Reagan's peace-plait 
- President Sypros Kyprianoii of Cyprus 
•wept back to power. 
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LETTER FROM 
THE EDITOR 


Dear Readers 

Needless to say that your views and suggestions (being 
published m the Readers' Forum every month} give us the right 
lead in knowing and meeting your requirements To seive you m 
the best possible manner has been our endeavour ever since the 
inception of this magazine in August 1959. 

From this issue, we have added yet another very important 
feature viz., "Commented Short Notes on Burning Topics". The 
topics taken up under this feature in a condensed form will be 
very helpful to you m your examinations and also increase your 
general awareness of important national and international 
developments to keep you one-up in interviews 

We regret we could not accommodate the feature “The 
Examiner's Guess Questions" in this issue As many of you have 
appreciated the feature and recommended its continuation, we 
shall resume it and make it a regular feature from the next issue 

With best wishes 
Yours sincerely. 



Editorial 


The Summit and 
the Summiteers 


Putting first things first and tactfully avoiding the 
thorns and the bristles which could have thwarted the 
fond wishes of the organisers, the Seventh Non-Aligned 
Summit (NAM) was a distinct success Because of the 
wide measure of agreement on most of the basic issues 
(several ticklish problems such as those of Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea were skirted) discordant notes were 
gradually eliminated, and what emerged after six days' 
sustained labour was highly creditable. There were, as 
usual, many detractors and sceptics who felt sure that 
the ship of non-alignment would floundc-at the rocks, 
but they were proved wrong, even as the optimists who 
toiled ceaselessly for a smooth passage were proved 
right The significance of the cordial note on which the 
Summit ended on March 12 is that the vast majority of 
the world community were able to evolve virtually 
unanimous conclusions after softening postures and 
making certain resolutions milder to facilitate accep¬ 
tance by all the members 

The aims of the genuine believers <n Non-Alignment 
among the 101 countries represented at the Summit 
were high, and the fact that new hopes have been 
aroused among the world's poor millions will have to be 
kept constantiy in mind by the entire fraternity, 
especially those, notably Mrs Gandhi and her 
colleagues who will be in overall charge of the 
movement for the next three years It is obvious that if 
the aspirations of these millions are not fulfilled, there 
would be great disappointment bordering on disillusion¬ 
ment about the practical gains which the doctrine of 
maintaining equi-distance from the Big Powers is 
supposed to bring. 

Among the notable features of the Delhi Summit 
was the absence of any move to impart to Non- 
Alignment a "tilt", like the one which made the 
preceding Su.mmit held at Havana over three years ago 
rather dubious It was at Havana that the concept of a 
"naturalally"(the Soviet Union) vvas earnestly 
expounded by Fidel Castra Fortunately for the 
movement the proposal died a natural death, for it 
could have destroyed the soul as well as the body of 
NAM. In that sense a/so the Delhi Summit was an 
event just as the Havana session was a non- 
event Thus, when the history of NAM is written Delhi 
would be prominently mentioned for reinforcing the 
movement's vigour, while Havana would be reflated to 
the backgrourtd as almost an aberration Each 
summiteer had his say, and then aii dispersed hopefully. 


NAM will now strive for a world free of fear and 
tension, freedom, justice and equity for everyone. As 
resolutions go, there may be nothing altogether new in 
the outturn of the Delhi session. There was the same 
call for establishing a new international economic order 
to ensure justice to the millions of people suffering from 
deprivation in many parts of the globe (including the 
poorest of the poor), the same plea for North-South 
and South-South negotiations to attain this overdue set¬ 
up, the equally familiar appeal to the nuclear Powers to 
heed the voice of the world's peace-loving majority and 
not to take any step that would endanger world peace 
and order Thus the giant Powers are urged to stop 
the arms race, especially the frantic proliferation of 
nuclear weapons Iraq and Iran have been asked to 
end their conflict The two declarations adopted by the 
Summit are certainly high-sounding, but impressive 
words and phrases do not by themselves ensure well¬ 
being and prosperity of the masses The real success 
of the Delhi Summit will therefore, be judged by 
concrete results during the next few years 

It is in this task that Mrs Indira Gandhi's main res¬ 
ponsibility will He. Earnest pursuance of the noble 
cause reiterated at the Seventh Summit will have to be 
facilitated m every way by the new Chairman of NAM 
who will henceforth be the chief spokesman of this 
large group at the U N. Mrs Gandhi has promised to 
play the "locomotive " to the summiteers' tram. The 
locomotive will be expected to keep the movement on 
the rails - a task which will be hardly simple because of 
the adamant attitudes of the Big Powers especially the 
U.SA and its Western allies Will they care for the 
cries for succour made at the Summit and through the 
Delhi Declarations’ 

Recent history provides little optimism on this 
account There is far too much of selfishness and 
greed for military bases and larger spheres of influence, 
and of the seemingly irrepressible desire to maintain the 
prosperity of the giants' arms industry. A change of 
heart among the prosperous peoples is what NAM 
seeks in essence, and this is precisely what is uniikefy to 
come about even with persons of the fame and 
eminence of Mrs Gandhi Besides, the moral force of 
NAM has been exaggerated; what do the Big Powers 
care for the weaker nations who constitute this group 
most of whose members rely for aid on the U. S. A or 
Russia? "Consensus" that was the rule in the summit 
is often a half-hearted, ineffective compromise 
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The following topics for essays 
were set in the examination held on 
February 27 this year by the Banking 
Service Recruitment Board (Southern 
Region, Bangalore and Northern 
Region, New Delhi). Could you kindly 
take up these topics one by one in the 
C.M.f 

(1) India lives in villages—our 
Banks in towns and cities 

(2) Illiteracy and Democracy 
cannot co-exist 

(3) Why not nationalise our 
rivers? 

(4) Language, like religion, can 
unite as also divide the 
people. 

(5) "Catch them young"—in 
Sports 

(6) Where wealth accumulates, 
men decay. 

Trivandrum Vivakananda Shenoy 
Agra Kulbir Singh 

In your editorial" India's Bloodiest 
Election" (March issue) you have 
rightly condemned the Government 
for holding elections in Assam at a 
time when the grave problem of 
"foreigners" is still deadlocked. With 
a large section of voters of the State 
boycotting the election, the exercise 
has virtually become a burlesque The 
Government seems to be unaware of 
the fact that without public spirit and 
public participatioa democracy is 
hollow. 

Patna Rajesh 

This refers to both of your Special 
Features "The Stalemate Over A^m" 
in the February issue and the editorial 
"India's bloodiest election" (March 
issue). Sometimes people rebel for 
an election and at another time against 
an election. What can the Govern¬ 
ment do in such circumstances? 

Rajash Kumar Choudhary 

Sindri (Bihar) 

This refers to your editorial "Rout 

in South." (February issue). 

Needless to say, Mrs Gandhrs personal 
charisma is waning. Defeat in the 
southern States is proof of this 
fact She thought that her votes 


were as a fixed deposit in that region. 
Ludhiana Ranbir Pahwa 

I greatly appreciate your highly 
esteemed magazine, the Competition 
Master, which imparts clear knowledge 
about every important matter. Your 
Topical Essay; "The Third World" 
in the February issue has enlightened 
me regarding the distribution of the 
world on the basis of economic deve¬ 
lopment Indeed the Third World 
suffers the most in both cold wars 
and hot wars 

Chittaranjan (W B.) Kailash Prasad 
Talk about sex is prohibited in 
our orthodox society. As a friend 
and guide of the younger generation, 
the Competition Master has taken an 
appropriate step in enlightening us 
on the subject 

Kansbaha! (Orissa) T. Kerketta 


Our readers' response to this 
new feature is beyond memure. 
While we thank all those who 
send contributions to this column, 
we regret our inability, owing to 
the limitations of space, to publish 
all the letters we receive. 


Kindly enlighten us on the "World 
Oil Crisis". , 

Bhanja (Bihar) Qanesh Rath 

Your magazine is of great help 
for my I.A.S. Examination. I request 
you to publish a special feature on 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations. 

Kanpur Jai Prakash Tiwari 

Kindly publish an article on 
"Transfer of High Court Judges—a 
Boon or a Bane". 

Berhampur (Orissa) Ram Prasad 
Hpm Chandra Patnaik 

In your feature "Model Para¬ 
graphs" kindly take up the saying: 
"We do not fear to negotiate, but we 


do not negotiate out of iaaT"—(John 
Kennedy). 

Pradeep Kumar Agrawal 

Roorkee (U. P ) 

Kindly take up the following topics 
in the forthcoming issues of your 
magazine; 

(1) Journalism—the essential 
requirements 

(2) Joint Family System in today's 
India—an advantage. 

(3) Indian Public Schools are 
regarded as institutions for 
snobs and serve little purpose 
for the need of our soci^— Is 
this a justified accusation? 

(4) "Indian politicians feel that 
while all men are equal some 
men (who?) are "more equal" 
than others" Comment 

Calcutta Swati Pal 

I request you to discuss the 
following topics. 

(1) Image of India. 

(2) Effect of Video on Cinema. 
Banka (Bhagaipur) Bibhakar Singh 

Many thanks for publishing a 
special feature "Crucial Phase of 
Afghanistan Crisiis" as per my sugges¬ 
tion The feature provides full know¬ 
ledge about the Afghan problem. I 
have been listening to the BBC reports 
since December, 1979, but your 
comments are well put 

Also, Sir, accept my good wishes 
for the new feature on "^x Education" 
which is very useful. 

Aimer (Rajasthan) Gul Hamid Khan 
I request you to publish a feature 
on " 1983— International Year of Com¬ 
munication". 

Garhbeta (W.B.) N.C. Rana 

Seasons may come and seasons 
may go. 

Everything withers in due course, 
you know. 

But there /s one thing that still 
blooms as fresh as the dew. 
That is love and affection / still 
have for you. (dear C. M.) 
Rourkela Narottam Pradhan 

Please publish an essay on "India 
in2000 A.D. ". 

Dhenkanal(Orissa)Siddh»rtha Ohal 
Kindly discuss the problem of 
"Higher Education in India". 

Sambalpur (Orissa) Jyotama Sahoo 
The articles and features published 
in your magazine are highly informa¬ 
tive. I suggest that questions on 
graphical representation of data may 
also be included in the Psychological 
Quiz feature. 

Ranchi Mi|hileah Kr. Sharma 
As a post-graduate student of 
economics I greatly appreciate the 
feature "Economic Scene" in the 
February issue Your editorial "Rout 
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in South—And Bitter Lessons" was 
very informativft 

Arun Kumar Mahapstra 

Jyoti Viharf Orissa} 

The C. M. is a literary album for 
mo. How? 

The C. M. acts tike a heart ‘tis the 
p/utpcrat! 

It picks up pearls of knowledge 
for all. 

From underneath the bay 
Hence. ! can't but pay 
My respect love and buoyance— 
As if. tied in affiance I 
Would you kindly unfold a feature 
In my beloved 'Master' 

For the poetic readers 
To cover up their verse' 

Making the CM a pabulum 
And ever literary album? 

Bimal Krishna Biswas 

Sealdah. Calcutta 

(Thanks for your lovely verses 
—Editor.) 

I suggest that a new feature on 
"Quantitative Aptitude Test" should 
be introduced instead of including 
such questions in "Psychological Quiz" 
feature. 

Bhubaneswar Aditya Kumar Kar 
Regular study of the Competition 
Master has enabled me to achieve 
success in the Railway Traffic Appren¬ 
tices Examination. Later I also came 
out successful in the Clerks' Grade 
Examination and am now working in 
the Income-tax Office. The credit 
for my successes goes to C. M. only. 
Allahabad Kalim Ahmad 

Kindly publish a feature on Rural 
Development and functioning of Rural 
Banks in the development of rural 
India. 

Unnao (U. P.} R.K. Mishra 

Kindly publish an article on modern 
discoveries in the field of science. 

Owijotham Chattopadhyay 

Bankura (West Bengal} 

I request you to introduce science 
and technology to make our C.M. 
more attractive and useful. 

Bhadrakali (W.BJ Sujit Kr. Ghosh 
I seek enlightenment regarding 
Sir Richard Attenborough, the great 
personality, and his "Gandhi". 

(Miss) Sumitra Mahashwari 

Calcutta 

Since your journal is devoted to 
competitive examinationa so instead 
of the feature "Sex Edui^ation" some 
more useful topic could be published. 
Patna S.S.Jha 

Your new and useful feature 
"Sex Education" deserves praise. 
Jalandhar Sunil Gautam 

The topic "Agriculture and Eco¬ 


nomic Development" (March issue) 
is admirable. Students like me get 
the maximum benefit from such 
features 

Kanhu Charan Mahali 

Bhubaneswar 

I am grateful to you for publishing 
more questions in the feature "Psycho¬ 
logical Quiz". Please resume publi¬ 
cation of "Assessment of Personality"— 
"Thematic Apperception Test". The 
article "Global Economic Challenges" 
was excellent 

Jalandhar City Kui Bhushan Jamla 
Kindly add another topic "Data 
Interpretation" which is helpful for 
the MBA Admission Test 

Prakash K. Acharya 

Nyagarh (Orissa} 

Regarding the feature "Sex Edu¬ 
cation" I may say that none but our 
C.M. could do it The feature is 
praiseworthy. It seems that in the 
days to come your journal will become 
essential not only for students but 
also for everyone in the country. 
Rohtas (Bihar} Binay Kr. Sinha 


May be you have recently 
appeared in any competitive exami¬ 
nation. 

We shall be grateful if you 
could send to us the question 
papers. These will be returned 
within a day of receipt along with 
the postage spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly 
appreciated. 


I appeared for Probationary Offi¬ 
cers' Examination held on February 
27, conducted by the Banking Services 
Recruitment Board, New Delhi. I 
am happy to inform you that I was 
able to mark correctly at least 80% of 
the questions because of the exhaustive 
material provided by your magazine I 
can say with emphasis that the C. M. 
is the best among all magazines of 
this kind published in India. 

I am sending herewith a set of 
these questions for your reference. 
Amritsar Kuldip Singh Bal 

(Thank you for the set of questions 
sent by you. We shall publish 
these questions with answers in 
our next issue for other readers' 
benefit 

—Editor.) 

We are sending herewith the 
questions set in the Bank P.Q.^ 
examination. We can say without 
exaggeration that you have commenda¬ 
ble command over the selection of 
questions. With the help of your 
magazine we had no difficulty in 


answering the questions correctly. 
Delhi Vishnu Hari and 

Mrityunjoy Jha 
(Thank you so much for the set 
of questions sent by you. The 
questioris tally with those sent to 
us by Mr Kuldip Singh Bal of 
Amritsar. Your gesture confirms 
our confidence and will help us 
keep track of the latest trends 

—Editor.) 

In your discussion on "Are Em¬ 
ployed Women Happier?" (March 
issue), you have cited only men's 
views in this regard and not of 
employed women. I suggest that a 
discussion should also be published 
on the topic: "Are men having env 
ployed women happier?". 

Sonepat Raj Kumar Jain 

I find your esteemed magazine 
useful for all-round mental develop¬ 
ment It is the only magazine of its 
kind that covers a wide range of 
topics Kindly give some notes on 
"Apartheid" and "Zionism". 

Calcutta Pashupati Ghosh 

I suggest a new feature on 
"Science" and "Health Care". 

Ravi Nandan Jit Kaur 

Jamalpur Lily (Ludhiana} 

I suggest the inclusion of a topic 
on IndiarV World history in every/alter¬ 
native issue. 

Delhi Pramod K. Chutani 

It is suggested that under the 
feature "Know Thy State", the culture, 
tradition, social set-up, literature and 
coloured photographs of scenic beauty 
may also be included. 

Calcutta Ratan Kumar Oas 

If possible, please resume the 
feature"Gandhian Thought" and also 
introduce a new feature "Books and 
their Subject-matter". 

Jaipur (Orissa} LsmbodarJena 
I suggest that an article on the 
Punjab crisis may be published just as 
you have published "The Stalemate 
Over Assam", 

Niaha P^abhaker 

Phagwara (Punjab} 

I would request you to introduce 
a regular feature on "Defence" covering 
the most controversial topics of the 
day, eg. 

{ 1) India facing worst challenge. 

(2) Pak leaning on Uncle Sam. 

(3) India's Nuclear ambitions— 
the future? 

(4) Indian Ocean— the tip of ice¬ 
berg. 

Agra Kamlash Singh Chauhan 
A thousand thanks for the 
Readers’ Forum through which we 
are able to know the opinions of 
others about your great magazine. 
Kalahandi (Orissa} Anayatulla Khan 
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Notes on 
CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


□ Historic Delhi Summit 

□ Indo-Pak Pact on Joint Com¬ 
mission 

□ Mild Union Budget 

□ Railway Budget 

□ India’s Economic Survey 

□ “Dear Money” Policy Relaxed 

□ Confess (I) Ministry hi Assam 

□ Non-Congress Ministry in 
Meghalaya 

□ Public Sector makes Good 
Prom 

□ National Land Board 

□ Akali’s Religious Demands 
Accepted 

□ India-Bangladesh Waters issue 

□ Indians’Space Venture 

□ Special Courts for Communal 
Offences 

□ India’s First Indigenous N- 
Plant 


Historic Delhi Summit 


The Seventh 101-nation Non-Aligned 
Summit ended on March 12 after a 
six-day historic session in which it 
adopted economic and political decla¬ 
rations appealed to the world Powers 
to abandon the arms race, chalked 
out a strategy for global amity and 
pleaded for renewed North-South and 
South-South negotiations for a more 
equitable world order. The Summit 
gave a ringing call for peace, disarma¬ 
ment and economic development all 
round. It made an impassioned plea 
tor nuclear disarmament and general 
disarmament preceded by a series of 
steps like the banning of nuclear tests 
and prohibition of the use, or threat 
of use, of nuclear weapons. 

Through its political and economic 
declarations and allied resolutions the 
Summit asserted the relevance and 
necessity of the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment though originally the Movement 
was designed to be a buffer between 
the Super Powers 

In a joint "New Delhi message" 
the Summit appealed to the Big Powers 
to "give up mistrust" and to engage 
in sincere forward-looking negotiations 
to reach agreement on various disarma¬ 
ment measures and to find a way out 
of the deepening economic crisis which 
threatens humanity The message 
said "the world is increasingly turbu¬ 
lent and insecure " International eco 
nomic relations continue to be charac¬ 
terised by inequality, domination and 
exploitation 

Peace and peaceful co-existence, 
independence, disarmament and devfr 
lopment are the central issues of our 
times But peace must be based on 
justice and equality because the intolfr 
rable inequalities and exploitation estab¬ 
lished by colonialism and imperialism 
remain the most important causes of 
tensioa conflict and violence in the 
world. "We appeal to the great Powers 
to halt the arms race which is 
consuming, at an ever-increasing rate, 
the scarce material resources of our 
planet destroying the ecological bal¬ 
ance and wasting much of our finest 
scientific talent in sterile and destructive 
pursuits " 

Several immediate steps were 
listed in the two declarations and 
these covered all aspects of eco¬ 
nomic activity and the problems facing 
the South, notably indebtedness 
functioning of international institutions 
development aid, trade and raw 
materials commodities, energy and 
food and agriculture. The declaration 
called for attaining the 0.7 per cent 
of GNP as Official Development Aid 
by 1985. Transfer of .resources it 
said, ^ould be placed on an increesina 
ly assured, continuous and predictable 


basis and there should be a rational 
and equitable distribution among the 
developing countries 

The Summit laid down a pro¬ 
gramme for "collective self-reliance" 
giving teeth to the concept of South- 
South cooperation for which the oil- 
producing countries have promised 
to give financial resources The 
Summit also clarified that the proposed 
collective self-reliance would be based 
on the principle of equality, justice, 
mutual benefit and full respect for 
each other’s independence and sov¬ 
ereignty. 

The Summit is stated to have 
infused a new sense of unity and 
togetherness and displayed a capacity 
to resolve problems within the move¬ 
ment and a will to face collectively 
the major global challenges in the 
political and economic spheres The 
Summit demonstrated the healthy use 
of the principle of consensus; this 
was applied in the Kampuchean issue 
and the Iran-lraq war. India main¬ 
tained a posture of non-partisanship. 
The Summit chose not to take a 
stand on controversial issues while 
allowing each party to have its say. A 
resurgence of Latin America was evi¬ 
dent at the conference. 

The Summit brought out strik¬ 
ingly the nuclear threat that hangs 
over humanity and the urgency of 
taking steps to prevent it There is 
no direct reference to Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea in the Delhi message, 
though an earnest appeal has been 
made to Iran and Iraq to end their 
30-month old war. 

The Summit has assured all nations 
that NAM will continue to function 
within the U. N. " Our destiny is conv 
mon." 

There was great appreciation 
among the leaders at the Summit for 
the mature manner in which Mrs 
Gandhi conducted the proceedings 
as the "Chairperson", and the excellent 
arrangements made for the session 
by the Government of India. 

Mrs Gandhi's Exposition 

Amidst colour, spectacle and glamour 
the seventh Non-aligned Summit 
opened in Delhi on March 7 with 
a fervent appeal by the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, to guarantee peace, 
facilitate disarmament and achieve 
economic justice. Mrs Gandhi 
assumed the chairmanship of the 
movement for the next three years 
from President Fidel Castro of Cuba 
who had been the Chairman since the 
Havana Summit in 1979. 

The main thrust of her speech 
was on disarmament and the threat 
of annihilation of the human race by a 
nuclear war and a new economic 
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order. She warned the non-aligned 
heads of governments that mankind 
was balancing on the brink of a 
collapse of the world economic system 
and annihilation through a nuclear 
war. “Should these tragedies occur, 
can any one of us^ large, small rich 
or poor, from north or south, west or 
east hope to escape?" She regretted 
that the developing world had no 
margin for safety. These countries 
would be the first and worst sufferers 
in any economic breakdown. In this 
interoependent world, where one could 
not 'stir a flower without troubling a 
star', even the most affluent were not 
immune to such disturbances 

She explained that the Non-aligned 
Movement had stood firmly for a 
thorough-going restructuring of 
international economic relations The 
movement was against exploitation 
and wanted an equal voice in the 
operation of international institutions 
She reiterated the commitment to the 
establishment of a new international 
economic order based on justice and 
equality. 

Mrs Gandhi underscored the need 
for calling an international conference 
on money and finance for development 
which was not weighted in favour of 
the North The problem of money 
and finance also burden the countries 
of the North and have to be solved in 
a mutually beneficial manner. She 
wanted such a conference to suggest 
comprehensive reforms of the inter¬ 
national monetary and financial systems 
which were now recognised as out of 
date and inequitable. 

It should facilitate the mobilisation 
of developmental finance for investment 
in vital areas such as food, energy 
and industrial development A major 
debt restructuring exercise must be 
undertaken. The debt problem of 
developing countries had assumed an 
unprecedented dimension Mrs 
Gandhi described the Non-aligned 
Movement as history's biggest peace 
movement She regretted that 
governments jaersisted in projaounding 
practising and pursuing the self-same 
strategic inters^ spheres of influence 
balance of power, and relations 
reminiscent of the earlier theory of 
divine right 

The paradox of the present age 
was that while weapons became 
increasingly sophisticated, minds re¬ 
mained imprisoned in certain ideas 
Technically the colonial age had ended, 
but the wish to dominate j^rsisted. 
She believed that neo-colonialism came 
wrapped in all types of packages— in 
technology and communicationa com¬ 
merce arra culture 

Mrs Gandhi explained that only 
with co-existence could there be any 
existence. She regarded non¬ 
interference and non-intervention as 
basic laws of international behaviour. 


Mrs Gandhi announced that the 
movement was one in supporting the 
brave, homeless and much-harassed 
Palestinian people She regretted that 
Israel felt free to commit any outrage, 
unabashed in its aggression, un¬ 
repentant about its transgression of 
international law and behaviour. But 
could it for ever obstruct the legitimate 
rights of Palestinians? The other 
notorious outlaw was the South African 
regime which defied the international 
family with impunity. The very exis¬ 
tence of the Government of Pretoria, 
which institutionalised racisn\ negated 
the oneness of the human race. 

Mrs Gandhi said another issue 
on which the movement stood as one 
was in opposing the intensive milita¬ 
risation of the Indian Ocean and the 
nuclearisation of the Diego Garcia 
base. 

Castro accuses USA Dr Fidel 
Castra President of Cuba and outgoing 
chairman of the Non-aligned Move¬ 
ment accused the U.S. of seeking to 
paralyse the Non-aligned Movement 
and to destabilise Third World countries 
to achieve its strategic aims. He 
covered a wide range of global issues, 
from the threat posed by nuclear 
proliferation to Western imperialism 
and interventionism in countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
funds saved from a drastic reduction 
of expenditure on arms could well be 
used for developing Third World 
countries 

Dr Castro praised India for its 
"maturity, perseverance and good 
judgement in the quest for reasonable 
and peaceful solutions to the problems 
of our times and its total adherence 
to the basic principles of the Non- 
aligned Movement". 

Consensus over Kampuchea The 
Non-aligned Foreign Ministers reached 
a consensus on March 5 to keep the 
Kampuchean seat vacant and leave 
the issue out of the summit. The 
consensus was evolved through pro¬ 
longed negotiations by the Indian 
delegation with the ASEAN members, 
Vietnam, Cuba and others. 

In a statement Mr Narasimha 
Rao made a reference to the divergent 
views expressed in the debate on the 
Kampuchean seat and said it was not 
possible, therefore, to arrive at a 
consensus on the seating of either 
party. He announced that the Co¬ 
ordinating Bureau, acting in the 
capacity of an ad hoc committee, 
would examine the question further 
and make a recommendation on it to 
the meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
1985. 

There was a general sense of 
satisfaction and relief in conference 
circles to the formula setting aside 
the issue of Kampuchean seat from 


the agenda of the summit. India dis¬ 
played patience and good faith and 
succeeded in preventing the spectre 
of the new cold war raised by the 
Kampuchean issue from detracting 
the summit's focus from problems of 
peace and development. The two- 
year freeze on the issue will provide 
the time for the situation to stabilise. 

The ASEAN group may have the 
satisfaction of keeping the issue ^live 
and of gaining another opportunity to 
set right what it regards has been an 
unjust step to leave the Kampuchean 
seat in the movement vacant 

NAM-From25 to 101: The 
Non-aligned Movement has grown 
fairly fast during the jsast 21 years 
The mini-summit of four titans— 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Marshal Tito, Pre¬ 
sident Nasser and Dr Sukarno—in 
June, 1961, has now grown into the 
gigantic Non-aligned Movement com¬ 
prising 101 countries from all conti¬ 
nents of the world. The four founding- 
members, during their week-long pre 
paratory meeting, adopted the criteria 
for the issue of invitations to the 
Non-aligned Conference. 

Three months after this historic 
meeting the first summit of Heads of 
State and Government took place on 
Sept 1,1961. Twenty-five countries 
participated as full members and three 
as observers 

The second summit was held 
three years later in Cairo on October 
5, 1964, and the membership grew 
to 47, and 11 countries were invited 
as observers Some national liberation 
movements and the Organisation of 
African Unity, the Arab League and 
international organisations were also 
invited as observers 

For the next six years no summit 
took place. The third conference 
was held in Lusaka on Sept 8, 
1970 Fifty-five countries attended 
as full members, and nine as 
observers 

The fourth non-aligned conference 
was held in Algiers on Sept 5, 1973, 
when its membership increased to 
75, with 12 countries participating as 
observers and 12 observer organisa¬ 
tions 

With the increasing importance 
of the movement more countries 
came into its fold and at the fifth 
summit in Colombo on August 16, 
1976, eighty-seven countries partici¬ 
pated as full members and 17 as 
observers There were 12 observer 
organisations For the first time the 
United Nations was invited as an 
observer. 

The last summit in Havana held 
on Sept 3, 1979, wKnessed further 
increase of membership to 92. . As 
many as 20 countries were invited as 
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observers. The system underwent a 
slight change and 19 countries and 
organisations were invited as guests 
At the seventh summit in Delhi the 
number swelled to 101 


Indo-Pak Pact on Joint Commission 


India and Pakistan on March 10 took 
a significant step forward in strength¬ 
ening bilateral relations by signing an 
agreement for a Joint Commission to 
give an institutional framework to 
their endeavours for cooperation. 

The Indian External Affairs Minis¬ 
ter, Mr P V. Narasimha Rao, and the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister, Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khaa signed the document to 
give formal approval to increasing 
bilateral contacts in economic, trade, 
industrial, educational, health, cul¬ 
tural tourism, information and »:ienti- 
fic fields 

The Joint Commission will meet 
once a year but the agreement also 
provides for the setting up of sub¬ 
commissions which will meet as often 
as necessary. 

There was no assertion by either 
country that the signing of the agree¬ 
ment for a Joint Commission marked 
a real breakthrough in their relations 

President Zia expressed satis¬ 
faction that the agreement was in 
accordance with the wishes of both 
countries and would pave the way for 
closer ties But a day earlier Presxlent 
Zia, in his address to the Non-Aligned 
Summit made a surprising reference 
to the Kashmir issue, even though the 
non-aligned platform is not meant for 
discussing bilateral issues Under the 
Simla Agreement the two countries 
had agre^ to settle all pending disputes 
bilaterally. President Zia later claimed 
that he had mentioned the issue in "a 
friendly context" 


Mild Union Budget 


The Union Budget presented by 
Finance Minister Pranab Mukherjee 
on February 2B was not as harsh as it 
could have been, partly because the 
Government had already supplemented 
its revenues by a steep hike in railway 
fares and freight and in postal, 
telephone and telegraph rates 

The main features of the Budget 
were; incentives for savings a higher 
surcharge on income tax along with 
some minor reliefs at the lowest slab; 
higher duty on cement lower duty on 
sugar, scooter tyres bulbs and tubes 
concessions on fertilisers and other 
reliefs to farmers incentives for exports 
and for industrial production. There 
was no bold initiative and no innovation 
to impart the urgently needed push 


to the economy. 

Though the common man and 
the lower middle class were spared 
fresh burdens additional taxation to 
the extent of Rs 716 crore was 
proposed for 1983-84. Even after 
this tax effort there would be an 
uncovered deficit of Rs 1555 crore 
(against Rs 1935 crore estimated m 
the 1982-83 budget). The total 
revenue is estimate at Rs 33,281 
crore, and the total expenditure 
(disbursements) is put at Rs 34,836 
crore. 

Taxes at a glance. Salaried tax¬ 
payers get relief in the shape of 
higher standard deduction from Rs 
5,000 to Rs 6,000, but surcharge on 
income-tax for non-corporate tax¬ 
payers is up from 10 to 12.5 per 
cent Income tax is down from 30 
to 25 per cent for the initial slab of Rs 
15,001 to Rs 20,000. For the slab 
between Rs 25,001 to Rs 30,000 
the income-tax rate is up by one 
percentage point to 35 per cent The 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme (C. D. S.) 
has been extended by two years, but 
the age-exemption under the scheme 
has been reduced from 70 to 65 
years To promote savings 30 per 
cent ceiling on the gross total income 
for savings in life insurance, provident 
funds etc. has been removed while 
retaining the absolute monetary 
ceilings The aggregate of specified 
investment income exempt from tax 
would go up from Rs 9,000 to Rs 
10,000 as a result of changes in the 
existing separate limits Pressure 
cookers kerosene stoves hospital 
furniture, fertilisers have been exempt¬ 
ed from excise duty. Anti-tax avoid¬ 
ance measures on cigarettes are 
expected to fetch Rs 50 crore. Duty 
on sugar, fluorescent tubes reduced. 
Skimmed milk powder sold in packs 
up to one kilogram will be exempt 
from duty The basic excise duty on 
cement is being raised from Rs 135 
to Rs 205 per tonne for the commonly 
used variety. On motor cars the 
duty will be on the basis of ad va/oren> 
cum-specific rate in place of the 
present ad valorem rata The effective 
rates would be different for petrol- 
driven and diesel-driven cars On 
tyres used in two-wheeled vehicles 
and tractors and tyres of sp^ified 
sizes for trailers the basic tariff rate 
of 60 per cent is to be reduced to 25 
per cent To benefit farmers fertiBsers 
etc. are exempted from excise duty. 
Tax incentives for non-resident Indians 
investing in India are being liberalised. 

The overall Plan allocations for 
1983-84 have been stepped up by 
21 per cent over the finally approved 
outlays for 1982-83. The outlays 
of the Centre, the States and Union 
Territories Plans will be Rs 25,495 
crore. The Government has made 
sizable provisions for core sector 


industries, and the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme. An interesting feature of 
the Plan programme is grants to 
States on the basis of their perfor¬ 
mance. The budget provides for Rs 
300 crore as special incentive for 
better Plan performance by States 
The Plan budget provides for Rs 
4,462 crore as Central assistance. 

Rs5971 crore for Defence: The 
Defence budget for 1983-84 has 
been increased by Rsp2 1 crore to Rs 
5971 crore, but expenditure on 
defence will continue to account for 
17 per cent of the total allocations. 
The revised estimates of defence 
expenditure for 1982-83 have been 
placed at Rs 5,350 crore. The 
Finance Minister spoke of the "geo¬ 
political situation in the region and 
the increasing burden cast upon us 
because of the threat to our national 
security". No sacrifice was too 
great where the nation's security was 
concerned. The Government had 
announced in January, 1983, an 
increase in the perks and allowances 
of Defence personnel and these 
concessions are expected to cost the 
exchequer about Rs 32 crore in a full 
year. 

In the allocations for 1983-84, 
the Army, as usual gets the lion's 
share of Rs 3,429 crore. The Air 
Force has been allocated Rs 1,325 
crore and the Navy gets Rs 451 
crore As compared to the allocations 
last year, the increase in the expenditure 
on the Army has been significant 

The budgetary support to the 
major public sector urxlertaking Hindu¬ 
stan Aeronautics, has been increased 
by Rs 5 crore to Rs 35 crore. The 
company has 12 factories and a new 
unit for " ' -'ics production is being 
set up at Korba. Bharat Electronics 
will be given support to the extent of 
Rs 8 crore, which is less than last 
year's allocation. 

The Government's decision to- 
appoint a fourth Central Pay Con> 
mission was announced. Since the 
Third Pay Commission was appointed 
in April 1970, conditior,. had changed 
in several respects and the employment 
under the Centre had grown steadily 
larger. A lump sum of Rs 300 crore 
was being provided for additional 
instalments of dearness allowance, 
pension and other reliefs to Central 
employees. 

From April 1, the minimum 
amount of pensiorx including dearness 
relief, would be raised to Rs 160 per 
month and the minimum amount of 
family pensioa including dearness 
relief, to Rs 150 per month. 

Rs 583 cmre for Atomic Energy: 
The budget for the Atomic Energy 
Department provides for an expanded 
programme and increased estimates 
of the costs of the continuing projects 
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The l^rora atomic power station is 
now expected to cost Rs 190 crore 
more than the earlier approved costs. 
Several new facilities are to be set up 
in the area of nuclear research and a 
new scheme has been approved for a 
waste immobilisation project at 
Trombay. 

The total provision made for the 
atomic energy sector in the budget is 
Rs 583 crore. A sum of Rs 350 
crore has been allocated for research, 
development and industrial p ojects 
This represents an increase of about 
Rs 75 crore over the last year's 
revised estimates Increased alloca¬ 
tions have been made for the research 
reactor (R-5) and a modern computer 
system. Some provision has been 
made for the plutonium recycling 
project being set up at Trombay and 
W the expansion of the nuclear fuel 
complex. The nuclear power schemes 
have been allocated Rs 231 crore. 

How the rupee comes artd goes: 
Of every rupee which the Finance 
Minister will collect during 1983-84, 
17 paise will come from customs, 7 
paise from corporate taxes 9 paise 
from loan recoveries 15 paise from 
non-tax revenus five paise from exter¬ 
nal loans and 20 paisa from market 
loans capital investment bonds small 
savings provident funds and special 
deposits of non-government provident 
fui^s Income-tax will fetch two paise 
and other taxes and "other receipts" 
two paise each. Four paise has been 
left as deficit 

Out of every rupee thus collected, 
37 paise will be spent on Plan 
programmes and 20 paise on other 
development expenditure, taking the 
total expenditure on development to 
57 paise; 14 paise will be spent on 
interest payments; 17 paise on Defence 
and 4 paise on statutory and other 
transfers to States and Union Territory 
Governments Other expenditure will 
account for the remaining 8 paise. 


Railway Budget 


Massive increases in rail fares and 
freight charges were announced in 
the Railway Budget for 1983-84 
presented to Parliament on February 
24. The revised fares and freight 
effective from April 1, are expected 
to yield an additional revenue of Rs 

488.90 crore in the new financial 
year. Revisions in passenger fares 
are expected to net an additional Rs 

178.90 crore and in goods traffic Rs 
310 crore. 

Presenting the budget the nevy 
Railway Minister, Mr A8.A. Ghani 
Khan Choudhury, said that fares for 
second class oidinary travel would 
go up from 70 paise to 80 paise for a 
journey of eight kms. For journeys 


of 1,200 kms the fare would increase 
from Rs 47 to Rs 62. The increase 
per kilometre over the existing fares 
would be 0.70 paise in second class 
ordinary, 1,17 paise in second class 
rnail and express and 2.41 paise in 
first class. The minimum fare for 
second class ordinary tickets will be 
80 paise and for second class mail 
and express Rs 2. 

All other charges like surcharge 
on AC sleeper, sleeper surcharge, 
surcharge on super fast trains reser¬ 
vation charges and platform tickets 
will remain unchanged. 

Rajdhani Express fares were also 
increase. On the New Delhi-Bombay 
Central route, Rajdhani fares will be 
raised from Rs 771 to Rs 843 for AC 
class from Rs 224 to Rs 247 for AC 
chair car, and from Rs 453 to Rs 471 
for two-tier AC. 

The monthly season ticket fares 
will go up. The distance limit for 
issue of season tickets would be 
limited to 80 kms First class monthly 
season ticket fares will be four times 
those for second class The minimum 
single journey ticket fare on suburban 
sections will be Re 1. 

Freight Rates: In the case of 
freight rates all the supplementary 
charges on the basis of percentages 
inti oduced in the past few years will 
be merged in the revised structure. 
The increases per quintal in the 
proposed freight structure over the 
existing rates for goods falling in the 
base scale range between 46 paise at 
100 kms and Rs 3.10 at 2,500 
kms. The increases per tonne km in 
respect of salt foodgrains, oil cake, 
sugar and edible oils range between 
1.3 paise and 2.3 paise. 

In respect of other commodities 
like coal for washeries, sugarcane, 
limestone, manganese ore, coal for 
steel plants and petroleum products, 
the average lead of which are below 
750 kms, the increases per tonne km 
range between 4.4 paise and 8 
paise Traffic to and from stations 
in Assam and other North-Eastern 
States will be allowed a freight conces¬ 
sion of 6 per cent 

Railway Budget at a glance The 
Railway Budget for 1983-84 envisages 
gross traffic receipts at Rs 5,145.68 
crore and total working expenses at 
Rs 4,520.77 crore Net railway reve¬ 
nue is put at Rs 671.20 crore. Divid¬ 
end payable to General Revenue is 
estimated at Rs 465.47 crore. The 
gross surplus of Rs 205.73 crore will 
be fully utilised for development fund 
expenditure and partial liquidation of 
indebtedness A growth of 5 per 
cent in suburban and 3 per cent in 
non-suburban passenger traffic is 
envisaged 

As for freight the Railways expect 
to lift 291 million tonnes of originating 
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revenue earning traffic as against 
277 million tonnes in 1982-83. The 
anticipated additional annual revenue 
from the proposed revisions was Rs 

178.90 crore from passenger traffic 
and Rs 310 crore from gocMs traffic, 
making a total of Rs 488.90 crore. 
This would be "just sufficient" to 
cover the gap between traffic receipts 
and the revenue expenditure payment 
of full dividend, meet development 
fund expenditure and partially liquidate 
the indebtedness to the General 
Revenue, The total allocation for 
the railways in the sixth plan is Rs 
5.100 crore. It is estimated that an 
additional outlay of at least Rs 1,920 
crore would be needed to maintain 
even the reduced physical targets 
envisaged in the plan. 

On March 4 the Railway Minister 
announced concession totalling Rs 
57.50 crore in the fare and freight 
increases proposed in the budget He 
"surrendered" Rs 27.50 crore from 
passenger fares and Rs 30 crore 
from freight The season tickets were 
made 25% cheaper than proposed 
earlier. 

Steep rise in P. & T rates The 
P & T Department announced a 
higher tariff. Postal and telecommuni¬ 
cation charges in respect of certain 
Items were raised from March 1. 
These include book packets insurance 
charges, VPP, postal order commission 
telephone installation fee, rental for 
extension^ trunk call charges, auto¬ 
telex services and inland non-press 
telegrams The additional charges 
are expected to fetch Rs 70 crore (Rs 
10 5 crore on the postal side and Rs 
59 5 crore on the telecom side) a 
year. The revision was necessitated 
by additional recurring expenses be¬ 
cause of enhanced allowances(Rs 88 
crore), revised charges by Nasik 
Security Press (additional Rs3 crore) 
and a further Rs 10 crore on the 
telecom account Besides, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission wants the department 
to raise 10 per cent of the annual 
Plan from internal resources. 

An official spokesman claimed 
that postal, telegraph and telephone 
services in India continue to be among 
the cheapest in the world and the 
increases will not have any adverse 
impact on business or industry. Under 
the revised tariff, the cost of the 
charges for leased telegraph circuits 
and leased teleprinter circuits are 
being revised. The cost of a money 
order form will be 10 paise instead of 
5 paise. No adjustment in lieu thereof 
will be made from the money order 
commissioa 

The revised tariffs are: Inland 
non-Press telegrams: For the first 10 
words or less Rs 3.50 for ordinary 
and Rs 7 for express tejegrams There 
will be no change in the existing 
charge for each additional word. The 
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new rates are also applicable to 
greetings telegrams Rs 3 will be 
charged per telegram as messenger 
fee and Rs 5 per telegram as fee for 
inspection of telegram as against Rs 
1 50 and Re 1 respectively 


India's Economic Survey 


The Economic Survey for 1982 83 
presented to Parliament six days before 
the Union Budget envisaged a favoura¬ 
ble outlook for the new financial year 
with a pick-up m industrial production 
and belter weather conditions As 
usual. It did not give any firm indr 
cation of the tax proposals but 
cautioned that much would depend 
on the speed with which the necesr 
sary structural ad|ustments were 
achieved in the context of growing 
resource constraints and contirfuing 
strain on the balance of payments 

The survey pointed out that 
although the Gross National Product 
(GNP) IS expected to increase by two 
per cent in 1982 83 because of a 
decline in agricultural output and a 
slower industrial growth rate, the 
average growth in the first three 
years of the Sixth Plan will be nearly 
5 per cent 

The economy is capable of per 
forming much better, although the 
years ahead are difficult and challeng¬ 
ing" It IS necessary to ensure efficient 
utilisation of existing facilities, rapid 
increase in productivity, sustained 
growth in infrastructural sectors, 
modernisation, improved efficiency 
and management 

While expressing concern over 
the general state of industry, the 
Survey ruled out fiscal reliefs like 
across-the-board reduction in excise 
duties as a solution to the problems 
of the Indian economy The survey 
said that in order to keep the fiscal 
situation under control, it was neces¬ 
sary to introduce maximum austerity 
in non-Plan and non-productive ex¬ 
penditure, improve the yields from 
existing taxes and increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of investments The viability 
of the fiscal system would also depend 
on better tax collection and vigorous 
enforcement of the provisions of the 
law with a view to eliminating the 
pernicious growth of black money in 
the economy 

Despite a severe drought affecting 
agricultural production and some 
deceleration of industrial output the 
economy witnessed continued stabili^ 
in the price situation in 1982-83. This 
was achieved through successful 
management of domestic supply of 
goods Despite a decline in industrial 
production from 8.6 per cent in 1981- 
82 to 4.5 per cent in 1982-83 "the 
environment of stability remains intact" 


The Survey attests to the crucial 
linkage between growth on the agri¬ 
cultural front and the health of the 
general economy. According to the 
Government's calculations the overall 
foodgrain production during 1982- 
83 IS likely to fall short by five to eight 
million tonnes compared to last yearns 
production figure of 133 million 
tonnes, consequently, wheat imports 
may again become imperative, and 
that IS hardly likely to improve the 
already difficult balance of payments 
situation 

On the industrial front the pros¬ 
pects are dismal Despite the claim 
of improved performance in key 
infrastructure sectors industrial pro¬ 
duction has declined. The Survey 
puts the annual rate of inflation in 
terms of the wholesale index (on a 
point to point basis) at 2.8 per cent, 
compared to an earlier rate of 6.4 per 
cent The Government was fairly 
successful in its efforts to keep prices 
under check by closely monitoring 
the availability of essential comr-ndities 
through its public distribution system, 
measures to prevent excessive increase 
in liquidity also curbed inflationary 
pressu''es by slowing down demand 


Dear Money" Policy Relaxed 


On March 1 the Reserve Bank of 
India relaxed the "dear money" policy 
by reducing the maximum bank lending 
rate from 19 5 per cent to 18 per 
cent and giving 0 5 per cent to one 
per cent interest rate relief to most of 
the borrowers who were being charged 
rates lower than the maximum RBI 
had liberalised its "scare money policy 
on Oct 25 last year These two 
actions of the RBI are a departure 
from the scarce and dear credit policy 
to which it had stuck for several 
years. Not only the borr owers, even 
the lenders / e, the banks, have also 
been favoured by reducing the tax 
rate on their income by half 

Although RBI has been liberal to 
banks, the real gam to banks will not 
be as much as it appears because 
their lending rates have been lowered 
and, as such, their "margin of profit is 
bound to fair' 

These steps would provide relief 
to a wide spectrum of borrowers, 
including large and medium industry, 
agriculture, small-scale industry and 
exports In cases where the lending 
rate is 17 5 per cent it has been 
reduced to 16.5 per cent In the 
case of short-term loans for agriculture, 
there will be reduction of a one 
percentage point across-the-board, 
interest rates for housing loan& credit 
for road transport operators, term 
loans for small scale industry, loans 
to farmers other than small farmers. 


retail trade advance will remain as at 
present 


Cong (0 Ministry in Assam 


The Congress(I) won a huge majority 
in the Assam Assembly, the party 
securing 90 of the 122 seats it 
contested The Congress (S) got 2, 
theC.P.M (2), theCPI. (J), theP.I 
Council 3, Independents and others 
10 (out of the 231 seats they con¬ 
tested) Polling had been indefinitely 
adjourned in 18 of the 126 Assembly 
constituencies m conformity with the 
Election Commission's directions. 
Former Chief Minister K.C. Gagoi 
was among the prominent winners A 
notable defeat was of Mr Gajen Tanti 
(Cong-S), who lost the Mariani seat 
he had been holding for over 20 
years to his only rival, Mr Siba 
Boragohain( Congress-1) by a margin 
of 2,450 votes It became apparent 
that about 80 per cent of the 
Assamese-speaking people did not 
vote in the elections The Congress 
(I) victory was based on the vote of 
the immigrants, and also on the tea 
estate labour. 

Mr Hiteshwar Saikia, the newly 
elected leader of the Congress Legis¬ 
lature Party, was sworn in as Chief 
Minister on February 27 A 13- 
member, two-tier Congress! I) Ministry 
then assumed office. Earlier, the 
Centre revoked the year-long Presi¬ 
dent's rule Outlining his Govern¬ 
ment’s policy on March 1, he said his 
administration would deal firmly with 
the law and order situation and hold 
officers individually responsible for 
disturbances in their respective 
areas 

To ensure better security in 
vulneraole and sensitive areas, two 
(instead of the existing one) superin¬ 
tendents of police would be appointed 
in a district and more outposts would 
be set up The Government would 
introduce in the Assembly budget 
session a Bill making non-bailable 
such offences as arson and damage 
to public property 

Asked if the Assam movement 
leaders were behind the large-scale 
killing and arson, Mr Saikia said' "I 
cannot hold them responsible but 
surely miscreants did take advantage 
of the prevailing situation" He 
claimed that the overall law and order 
situation was "under control". 

Ho/ocdust toll—2500 lives The 
unprecedented holocaust in Assam, 
linked with the elections, claimed at 
least 2,500 lives— hSif of these along 
a stretch of about 100 km in Nowgong 
district with areas around Nellie and 
Morigacn as focal points according 
to unofficial estimates. Precise crfficMI 
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figures are not available. Though 
the Army had been called out in 
several places to help the civil ad¬ 
ministration, there were no signs yet 
of the wave of violence and insanity 
abating. Fresh reports of clashes 
and arson and recovery of scores of 
bodies continue to pour in from various 
parts of the lush green Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

The linguistic riots of 1960 and 
1972 pale into insignificance in relation 
to the intensity and magnitude of 
what happened during, and on the 
eve of, the poll. People in the worst 
affected areas, mostly in the country¬ 
side, were dazed and shocked. In 
many places, they are still in mortal 
fear of a fresh outbreak of communal 
violence in the complex demographic 
composition of the strategically located 
State. 


IMon-Congrass Ministry in Megha¬ 
laya 


The Congress-1 emerged as the single 
largest party in the 60-member Megha¬ 
laya Assembly by securing 25 seats 
in the elections the results of which 
were announced late in February No 
party obtained an absolute majority 
The Hill State People's Democratic 
Party and the All-Party Hill Leaders' 
Conference won 15 seats each The 
Public Demands Implementation Con¬ 
vention got two seats and Independents 
three. 

Almost half the candidates v,/ho 
contested the poll to the Meghalaya 
Assembly lost their security deposits. 
Of the 317 candidates, as many as 
156 failed to save their deposits The 
Communist Party of India and the 
Janata Party were the worst sufferers 
All the seven candidates of the C P I 
and the lone Janata candidate forfeited 
their deposits Of the 127 indepen¬ 
dents who entered the field, as many 
as 95 lost their security. Only three 
independents were returned in the 
elections Thirteen candidates of the 
Congress-1, which contested all the 
Assembly seats, had to forgo their 
deposits 


Public Sector Makes Good Profit 


The public sector, which has suffered 
losses year after year, has now turned 
the corner as a result of persistent 
efforts to improve their functioning 
This sector made a net profit of Rs 
485 crore m 1981-82. The annual 
report of the Bureau of Public Enter¬ 
prises laid on the table of the Lok 
Sabha at the end of February says 
that the public sector "is no longer a 
drag on the economy". 


The report highlights the "remarka¬ 
ble recovery" in the overall position 
of the Central public enterprises It 
contrasts the profits made in 1981- 

82 with the losses of Rs 202.97 
crore in 1980-81, Rs 74 crore in 
1979 80 and Rs 40 crore in 1978- 
79. In the first six months of 1982- 

83 the provisional position was better 
than that in the corresponding period 
of 1981-82. The overall net profit 
of Rs 72.68 crore made by 169 
enterprises during this period was 
higher than Rs 48.47 crore m the 
first half of 1981-82 

A comparative analysis of the 
data available with the Bureau for the 
first half of 1982-83 and 1981-82 
indicates an appreciable growth in 
the performance of key public sector 
industries such as petroleum, cement 
coal and lignite, aluminium and heavy 
engineering industries During 1931- 
82, 107 enterprises made a pre-tax 
profit of Rs 1,886 crore, while 78 
others incurred losses of Rs 812 
crore, thus showing a pre-tax profit 
of Rs 1 074 crore The year wit¬ 
nessed an impressive expansion in 
public sector investments, a significant 
surge in profits and turnover, genera¬ 
tion of substantial internal resources, 
and increased export earnings The 
value of goods and services produced 
by the enterprises showed an "impres¬ 
sive increase" of more than 32 per 
cent over last year's 

In 1981-82, the contribution to 
the Central exchequer by public sector 
enterprises amounted to Rs 4,565 
crore against Rs 3,302 crore in 1980 
81 The number of employees in¬ 
creased from 18 39 lakh in 1980-81 
to 19 02 lakh 

The top profit-making enterprises 
are- ONGC, Oil India, Central Coal 
fields, Indian Oil Corporation. S T C , 
M M.T C, National Fertilisers, Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation and Bharat 
Heavy Electricals 


National Land Board 


The Government of India announced 
on March 1 that it had set up a 
National Land Board and a National 
Land Resources Conservation and 
Development Commission to formulate 
a national policy and perspective plan 
for conservation management and 
development of land resources in the 
country. The Board is headed by 
the Union Minister for Agriculture, 
Rao Birendra Singh. Its members 
are the Union Minister for Irrigation, 
Mr R. N Mirdha, the Minister for 
Works and Housing, Mr Buta Singh, 
and the Minister for Environment Mr 
Digvijay Singh. The Planning Com- 
niission, the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories will also be represented. 


The Commission will be headed 
by a member of the Planning Com¬ 
mission who IS in charge of agriculture 
It includes the Secretaries of agricuF 
ture, irrigation, works and housing 
rural development and environment 
ministries. The Commission will for¬ 
mulate a national policy and perspective 
plan taking into account appropriate 
land use and soil capability and other 
factors in the country. It will also 
make an overall review of the progress 
of implementation of schemes and 
programmes of the conservation and 
development of soils. 

The recommendation of the Com 
mission involving larger policy issues 
are to be placed before the Board for 
a final view The Board is to meet at 
least once in a year 


Akalis' Religious Demands Accep 
ted 


The Prime Minister announced on 
February 27 unilateral acceptance of 
the religious demands of the Akalis in 
a bid to defuse tension in Punjab. 
Addressing a large Sikh congregation 
at Gurdwara Bangla Saheb in New 
Delhi, Mrs Gandhi said three of the 
four religious demands would be 
implemented immediately and the 
fourth (enactment of an all-India Sikh 
Gurdwara Act), which requires con¬ 
sultation with those involved, would 
be implemented in due course. 

The three religious demands are 
I claying of "gurbani" (Sikh religious 
sermons) from the Jalandhar station 
of AIR (This has started already), 
allowing Sikhs to carry nine-inct'. 
long' kirpans" m Indian Airlines flights 
,-ind prohibiting sale of meat cigarettes 
and wine in the vicinity of the Amritsar 
Golden Temple, In regard to the 
fourth demand, which seeks to bring 
all gurdwaras of historical importance 
under one umbrella, the government 
would help initiate the process of 
consultation and the requisite legislation 
will be put through after an agreement 
was reached. 

Presumably to assuage the feelings 
of the Hindus in Amritsar, the Prime 
Minister further announced that the 
sale of meat cigarettes and wine 
would also be banned around Ourgiana 
Temple. 

The unilateral announcement was 
obviously made to create an atmos¬ 
phere for reopening of the dialogue 
with the Akalis on their political 
demands which require concurrence 
of the neighbouring State of Haryana 
and Raiasthan. 

The gathering at Bangla Saheb 
Gurudwara was primarily organised 
to enable Mrs Gandhi to express her 
gratitude to the Sikh community for 
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supporting the Congress (I) in the 
recent Delhi elections Observers 
interpreted Mrs Gandhi's announce¬ 
ment as an indication of the Centre's 
desire to find viable solutions to the 
political demands of the Akalis on 
which a consensus has not yet been 
reached. 


India-Bangladesh Waters Issue 


Despite the prolonged negotiations 
between spokesmen of India and 
Bangladesh to settle the disputes 
over river waters, the differences 
persist While India had proposed 
the construction of a link canal from 
the Brahmaputra river to augment 
water supply at the Farakka Barrage 
during the dry season, Bangladesh 
wanted dams across the rivers in 
Nepal to improve the water flow. The 
Experts Committee appointed by the 
Indo-Bangladesh Joint Commission 
to study the various proposals had 
sent the issue back to the Commission 
for guidelines 

The Minister of Irrigation ex¬ 
pressed the hope in Parliament on 
March 1 that the Commission would 
be able to provide the guidelines to 
the experts shortly so that the work 
of examining the schemes could 
proceed without delay. To persistent 
enquiries in the Lok Sabha about 
what were the differences regarding 
the issue between the two delegations 
in the Joint Commission, Mr Mirdha 
pleaded that as the talks were now 
proceeding, it would be better that 
nothing more was said at that stage 
The Government had pressed for the 
Brahmaputra link canal. West Bengal 
was being kept in the picture and a 
representative of the State Government 
was associated with the discussions 


Indians' Space Venture 


Two Indian Air Force Officers, Wing 
Commander Ravish Malhotra and Sqn 
Leader Rakesh Sharma, are currently 
undergoing training in Moscow. One 
of them would be selected for the 
manned flight aboard "Salyut-7" and 
is schedule to spend eight days in 
space next year The Indo-Soviet 
joint manned space mission would 
have two Soviet cosmonauts and one 
Indian cosmonaut The cosmonauts 
would travel to the space station in 
the "Soyuz-I" spacecraft according 
to information available at the Indo- 
Soviet seminar-cum-workshop on 
space research held in Bangalore 
towards the close of February. 

The equipment intended for carry¬ 
ing out the scientific experiments 
would be sent a week or so earlier to 


the space station via "Progress", the 
cargo spacecra^ which would dock 
automatically with the space station. 
The cosmonauts would be required 
to transfer the equipment from the 
cargo spacecraft to the space station 
and commence their experiments On 
completing their mission, the cos¬ 
monauts would return to earth by 
the descent module of the "Soyuz-I" 
spacecraft Originally, it was planned 
that the cosmonauts would do eleven 
experiments in the fields of material 
sciences, bio-medical and remote 
sensing Keeping in view that the 
cosmonauts would have only six hours 
3 day in orbit for conducting experi¬ 
ments, the number of experiments 
has been reviewed and the final decision 
IS expected during the next meeting 
of the Soviet joint committee in April. 

The meeting would also decide 
on the arrangements that would enable 
direct television broadcast and radio 
communication with the cosmonauts 
during the mission. It was expected 
that the IV transmission would also 
be relayed over the national hook-up 
when the "Salyut-7" passes over 
India As a part of the physiological 
experiments. Yoga is to be introduced 
to counter space sickness The pro¬ 
posal is to have certain Yoga exercises 
during the pre-flight training phase 
and during the inflight period. Such 
exercises are expected to improve 
the cardio vascular fitness of the 
cosmonauts by inducing better auto 
nomic control and muscle tone and 
by improved breathing which regular 
Yoga ensures 


Special Courts For Communal 
Offences 


The policy of setting up special courts 
for certain types of cases is being 
extended. Recently, the Government 
decided to establish special courts for 
family and marriage disputes At the 
end of February the Union Home 
Minister announced in the Rajya Sabha 
that special courts would be set up 
soon to deal with criminal cases 
instituted against persons involved in 
communal riots in different parts of 
the country, indicating the steps tieing 
taken by the Government to check 
recurrence of communal clashes, Mr 
Sethi said all the States had been 
asked to set up Integration Councils 
on the pattern of the National Integ^ 
ration Council. Such bodies would 
be constituted at the district and 
taluk levels as well. 

Mr P C Sethi had called a meeting 
of the Chief Ministers of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar to discuss the role of the 
PA.C in communal riots. He had 
also written to the U. P. Chief Minister 
to go into the allegations of excesses 


committed by the P.A.C. during the 
Meerut riots and take action against 
those found guilty. 

The committee set up by the 
Prime Minister to go into the grievances 
expressed in a memorandum submitted 
to her by several Muslim MPs and 
others discussed the matter. The 
Home Minister admitted that some 
persons had gone to Meerut during 
the riots and their speeches incited 
communal passions. He, however, 
refused to identify them. ,He would 
not like to name any particular organi¬ 
sation for fomenting communal feelings 
during the riots But it was a fact 
that actions of the R.S.S. and the 
Vishva Hindu Parishad at times were 
such as to cause concern. 


India's First Indigenous N-Plant 


India has madp further progress in 
nuclear technology, and the country's 
fifth nuclear power plant at Kakrapara 
in Gujarat will be built wholly with 
indigenously produced components. 
This represents a major breakthrough 
for India in nuclear power plant 
technology, and will help the country 
in overcoming some of the problems 
now being encountered in existing 
nuclear power plants 

Work has already begun on the 
Kakrapara plant and a sum of Rs 
22.3 crore has been provided in the 
1983-84 budget India is stan¬ 
dardising the design evolved for the 
Narora plant for adoption until the 
country moves on to the stage of 
constructing 500 MW reactors The 
Kakrapara plant will have two units of 
235 MW each. 

Over the years the country has 
progressively reduced the import of 
components for nuclear projects Im¬ 
ported components constituted as 
much as 45 per cent of the first unit 
of the Rajasthan atomic power statiom. 
This came down to 30 per cent in 
the second unit of the same plant Im¬ 
ported components represent only 
12 per cent in the Madras atomic 
power plant and nine per cent in the 
Narora plant New ancillary manu¬ 
facturing plants have now begun 
producing even the most complicated 
components 

Meanwhile, the costs of the 
ongoing projects including the Madras 
atomic power station (MAPS) and 
the Narora plant have gone up steeply 
due to escalation in the prices of the 
equipment The cost of the Narora 
units has gone up by about Rs 189 
crore and of the t\^ units of the 
MAPS by about Rs aB crore. The 
total capacity of the Madras plant is 
470 MW. The Narora atomic station 
will have two units of 220 MW each 
of modified design. 
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making no secret of the operation in 

□ $ 6.7 billion for Nuclear international Atomic 

Weapons Whlle demanding Soviet troop 

n I withdrawal from Afghanistan, China 

U Leuanon crisis and Palestine has been a major supplier of MIG jet 


Sino-Pak Arma and Nuclaar Ties 

The U.S. State Department has 
acknowledged that China and Pakistan 
have reached a "nuclear relationship". 
Mr Howard B. Schaffer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for South 
Asia and West Asia, confirmed this at 
a public hearing of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Sub¬ 
committee on Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr Schaffer was asked about 
reports that China was providing 
Pakistan with nuclear weapons-grade 
material that would not require testing. 
"There is a nuclear relationship between 
China and Pakistan", Mr Schaffer 
responded, but he said he would like 
to address the sub-committee at a 
closed session rather than in an open 
public meeting. He said the U.S. 
intelligence community would brief 
committee members on the subject. 

On India's reprocessing spent 
fuel at the Tarapur atomic power 
station, Mr Schaffer said there was 
no doubt that India is separating 
plutonium at Tarapur. India was 
making no secret of the operation in 
reports to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


i.eiio fighters and other military arms to 

Pakistan. The challenge of 105,000 
n »i n A I I n ■ Soviet troops in Afghanistan also has 

U NO Debt Crisis: world B»lk led the U.S. administration to pledge 

$ 3.2 billion in economic and military 
□ West Germany’s Poll Verdict support of Pakistan over a six-year 

period to bolster its strength as a 
n II If coolre OninnrnmlaA «« front-line nation. The U.S.-Pakistan 


□ U.K. seeks Compromise on 

“Zero Option” '*''9 uncertainties. This is how 

the U.S. State Department's first official 

n Thn “Talkinn" fSatalllta admission of the existence of a Pak- 

L—i I ne I dimnn OdlBllltB China nuclear relationship is interpreted 

m n I I I A B c n strategic analysts in India. Pakistan 

LJ Crisis In U.P.C.C. may not have fulfilled U.S expectations 

on the Afghanistan issue. Pakistani 

□ World Bank Gesture to the diplomacy has failed to yield dividends 

commensurate with U. S. investments. 

With the crash of oil prices and 
m It A n i A I .. A f^® prospects of an OPEC collapse in 

LI U.S.'KUSSia Point, counter* sight Pakistan's role in the Rapid 

Deployment Force strategy to safe- 
guard the U. S. oil interests in the Gulf 
region has also been substantially 
eroded. Simultaneously, there is 
serious concern in U. S. Congressional 
circles, as is evident from the Glenn 
amendment to the Arms Control Export 
Act passed last December, that Pakistan 
might pass on weapon technologies 
acquired from the U.S. to China. 

Various accounts in the past six 
months confirm that the U.S. has 
concrete evidence that China is helping 
Pakistan's nuclear efforts By con 
tinuing aid to Pakistan, thus, the U.S 
will not only be helping China militarily, 


□ U.S.'Russia Point, Counter¬ 
point 


but also helfvng Pakistan to go nuclear, 
both of which Washington views as 
being against its over^ interests in 
the region. Meanwhile China has 
again denied cooperating with Pakistan 
in the nuclear field. Rejecting an 
assertion by Mr Schaffer that there 
was "a nuclear relationship" between 
Beijing and Islamabad, a Chinese 
Foreign Ministry spokesman said; 
"There is no such thing". 


U.S. Nuclear Aid to Pak 

The U S. can supply Pakistan techno¬ 
logy and other assistance required 
for the development of nuclear energy, 
if It signs the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and accepts "fuHscope safe¬ 
guards". The U.S. Ambassador, Mr 
Ronald Spiers, while addressing the 
Executive Committee of the Lahore 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
on March 6 said it was the policy of 
the U.S. Government not to provide 
any assistance for nuclear development 
even for peaceful purposes, to any 
country which was not a signatory to 
the NPT; Pakistan might have to face 
even harder times vis-a-vis nuclear 
development if it pursued the existing 
policy of reluctance to sign the NPT. 

Pakistan could seek collaboration 
with the American entrepreneurs to 
overcome the present energy crisis, 
the U.S. envoy said, adding that 
Americans would be prepared to 
transfer technology to Pakistan if 
they were sure of reasonable returns. 
The U S. shared Pakistan's objectives 
on Afghanistan that the issue should 
be solved politically and in the light of 
principles laid down by Pakistan. 


Arab Arms Aid to Pak 

The latest reports from Arab capitals 
confirm that Pakistan has been receiv¬ 
ing large arms aid from those countries 
also, apart from the U.S.A and 
China Oil-rich Arab countries gave 
Pakistan nearly $ 1,000 million in 
military assistance in the past three 
years. This has been mainly in the 
form of funds to enable Pakistan to 
bi^ sophisticated arms. The Arab 
military assistance is in addition to 
the more than $ 1,500 million worth 
of military aid that the U. S. proposes 
to give to Pakistan in the next five 
yeara 

This became evident from the 
testimony given by a senior official of 
the State Department at a hearing of 
the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Mr Howard Schaffer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, said that in the 
U S view military aid to Pakistan 
does not constitute a security threat 
to India, nor does it alter the balance 
of power between India and Pakistan. 
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Mr Schaffer recalled how in 1981 one rocket indicates some Chinese and cancellation of some nuclear 


India had vigorously protested against 
the U S. decision to supply arms to 
Pakistan. "Since then, however, the 
issue has gradually ceased to become 
a focal point in either Indo-U S. or 
Indo-Pakistan relations Both sets of 
relationships have, in fact notably 
improved over the past year". Mr 
Schaffer also disclosed that the Reagan 
administration has agreed to sell to 
India "anti-tank missiles, artillery and 
cargo aircraft but no deals have yet 
been struck" He said India and Bang¬ 
ladesh had indicated "tentative interest 
in the purchase of U S arms". 

The U.SA, he said, could look 
back at the past year v\.'ith some 
satisfaction Relations with India had 
improved. "The Indian Prime 
Minister's visit here last July served 
as an opportunity for us to reaffirm 
the importance we attach to this key 
regional power whose stability has 
been a major element in underpinning 
the stability of the area and whose 
continuing attachment to strong demo¬ 
cratic institutions has our admiration 
and respect” 


China's Bid for Nuclear Power 


China has apparently decided to 
become a nuclear giant and acquire 
the super-power status It seeks to 
build up an armoury of nuclear 
weapons China may be rethinking 
Its defence strategy to ensure a greater 
reliance upon a nuclear deterrent The 
policy preferences of Mr Zhang, the 
new Defence Minister, are set out in 
the latest (March) issue of the Chinese 
Communist Party theoretical journal 
"Red Flag" China maintains that 
"defence funds should be concentrated 
upon those programmes which are 
badly needed and the most important 
areas which affect the overall situation, 
such as strategic guided missiles and 
centres for producing nuclear fuel 
and bombs " 

Evidently Mr Zhang believes that 
China must "use the present inter¬ 
national atmosphere of relative peace 
to develop, as quickly as we can, new 
types of weapons and equipment to 
strengthen the modernisation of 
national defence " 

Even during the unproductive 
years of the Cultural Revolution, China 
was able to launch a satellite. In the 
1980s, China fired a carrier rocket 
orbited a group of three satellites 
with a single carrier rocket and carried 
out a submarine-based carrier rocket 
launching test successively 

The first achievement apparently 
refers to the successful Chinese firing 
of an intercontinental missile into the 
South-West Pacific in May, 1980 
The orbiting of three satellites from 


progress towards MIRV (installing 
multiple independent re-entry vehicles) 
on nuclear missiles "All these break¬ 
throughs", Mr Zhang writes, "in the 
development of science and technology 
for China's national defence were 
achieved through our independent 
probing." This claim was contested 
in an article in the Soviet military 
paper, "Red Star" last year. The 
Soviet writer stressed, somewhat 
spuriously, that China's initial nuclear 
advance was the result of Sino- 
American collusion, due to the fact 
that China's nuclear programme drew 
heavily upon the talents of the Chinese 
who had studied in the U S 

Whatever the significance of Mr 
Zhang's "Red Flag" article, the fact 
remains that the policy of trying to 
enhance Chinese security through 
greater reliance on nuclear rocketry, 
has been foreseen by foreign observers. 
A recent publication of the U S. 
Congressional Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee noted that one option for 
China's military modernisation was to 
place prominence upon strategic and 
nuclear war as opposed to tactical 
and conventional conflict. Hence, a 
tendency to favour deterrence, 

Another confidential assessment 
of the Chinese military concluded 
that "the single military sector that is 
most likely to be accorded pride of 
place in China's modernisation pra 
gramme during the next decade is 
China's medium and intermediate range 
ballistic missile forces. 


$ 6.7 billion for Nuclear Weapons 


The loud talk of restricting the prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons notwithstand¬ 
ing, the U S has taken steps to 
improve its nuclear weapons manu¬ 
facturing capability and plans to spend 
$ 6 7 billion on nuclear weapons 
production and research in the next 
budget year. The Energy Secretary, 
Mr Donald Hodel, informed the U.S. 
Congress to this effect on March 2. 

Mr Hodel informed the Armed 
Services Committee that the Energy 
Department was seeking that amount 
in the year starting in October for 
nuclear weapons production and 
research The department supplies 
nuclear weapons for defence. 

The money would be used to 
modernise nuclear plants and weapons 
testing facilities^ to research in ways 
to permanently dispose of military, 
nuclear wastes and for continued 
work on nuclear reactors for the 
navy. 

World N-power: World use of 
nuclear power grew steadily last year 
despite the current global recession 


projects The United Nations Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency said 
on March 1 that 294 power reactors, 
with a total capacity of about 1,70,000 
MW, operated in 25 countries at the 
end of 1982, compared with 272 
reactors with a capacity of 1,50,000 
MW in 23 nations in 1981. 


Lebanon Crisis and Palestine Issue 


The West Asian crisis continues desjpite 
the U S efforts to resolve it Foreign 
troops still remain on Lebanon soil, 
even though President Reagan has 
repeatedly called for their exit At 
the end of February he said " the 
longer we delay this, the more we 
endanger the possibility of moving 
on to the general peace discussion . 
Time is not on our side " He stressed 
that a solution to the West Asian 
problem that includes a resolution of 
the Palestinian issue would constitute 
Israel s most effective security gua¬ 
rantees The Palestinian problem has 
to be a factor in the solution. Something 
in the nature of a homeland has to be 
provided to them 

When used in 1977 by the former 
President Mr Jimmy Carter, the term 
"homeland" provoked anxiety in Israel 
But Mr Moshe Arens, the newly 
appointed Israeli Defence Minister, 
told the 'New York Times' he believed 
Mr Reagan was simoly reaffirming 
U S policy "in somewhat different 
verbiage." 

Israel's position is that a Palestinian 
homeland and State exists—Jordan 
Syria has however, declared that it 
will not pull back its troops from 
Lebanon before the Israeli occupation 
army leaves that country Syria also 
announced that it would not accept 
any agreement on security in Lebanon 
that would jeopardise Syria's national 
secijrity. This stand of Damascus 
was contained in an announcement 
of the ruling Baath Party. It is 
expected that Syria will oppose Israeli 
demands that the Jewish State should 
retain military bases in Lebanon's 
south as the price for its withdrawal. 
"The presence of Syrian forces in 
Lebanon is linked to the Lebanese 
interests, security, unity and inde¬ 
pendence. " 

Meanwhile, the 18th session of 
troop withdrawal talks between Israel 
Lebanon and the United States corv- 
eluded at the end of February amid 
varying assessments of the outcome 
The negotiations were conducted in a 
positive spirit with the American side 
helping to surmount obstacles arising 
frpm basic positions of the two other 
sides, important clauses proposed 
by the Lebanese side for terminating 
the state of war were discussed in the 
detail as were the security arrange- 
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ments by their respective sub¬ 
committees. There still remain diffe¬ 
rences in the basic positions and 
details The spokesman did not spelt 
out details of the Lebanese proposal 
on ending the state of war. Measures 
to prevent Palestinians attacking Israel 
from south Lebanon remained a basic 
obstacle in the talks on withdrawing 
Israeli invasion forces from Lebanon 


No Debt Crisis: World Bank 


The World Bank has affirmed that 
there is no generalised debt crisis in 
the Third World, and that their money 
troubles pose no threat to the stability 
of international financial intermediatioa 
mainly because of aid from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
to the biggest deotors Countries in 
difficulty must be prepared for "major 
sacrifices" and growth so low that it 
was unacceptable for more than a 
very short period of stabilisation, - it 
said. Some respite is promised by a 
mild recovery of growth in industrial 
economies and in world trade For 
most of these countries another year 
of poor growth is probable, and a 
resumption of strong growth in an 
easier borrowing environment seems 
unlikely before 1984 

The World Bank refuted the 
argument that banks had been lending 
imprudently to the Third World which 
had "borrowed excessively" and 
"squandered the proceeds" Most 
industrial countries went for disinflation 
after 1979 and the cumulative effect 
has not been foreseen Hence the 
need for "restoration of economic 
health to the global economy and 
resumption of strong growth in inter¬ 
national trade " 

The World Bank said external 
debt expansion had slowed down for 
the 101 Third World nations in the 
World Bank. The rise had reached 
as much as 21 to 24 per cent at one 
point But in 1981 it was 14 per 
cent and would probably turn out to 
be some 15 per cent last year and 
this year. At the end of 1983 their 
debts would be more than 56,00,000 
million against 55,30,000 million at 
the end of last year On the other 
hand, debt servicing costs had risen 
sharply due to high interest rates For 
the 101 countries this cost jumped 
70 per cent between 1978 and 1981 
to reach 5,83,000 million Net trans¬ 
fers to the 101 countries through 
foreign bond issues ceased to rise in 
1978. In 1981, they were a nominal 
18 per cent below the previous highest 
levels. 


West Germany's Poll Verdict 

Chancellor Helmut Kohfs Christian- 


Democrat Liberal Coalition won an 
absolute majority in West German 
legislative elections held on March 
6 The opposition Social Democrats 
have lost any chance of returning to 
power, six months after the fall of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

The turnout was a massive 90% 
or more, compared with 88.7 per 
cent two years ago The issues 
dominating the campaign included 
sting of NATO missiles and the 
domestic economic picture. In terms 
of seals this percentage represents 
about 244 seats for the CDU/CSU 
coalition, 193 seats for the SPD, 34 
seats for FDP and 27 seats for the 
"Greens" 

A highlight of the election was 
the Chancellor, Mr Kohl’s defeat in 
his home constituency by 64,835 
votes to his Social Democrat oppo 
nent's 66,642. It was the third conse¬ 
cutive time (1976, 1980, 1983) that 
Mr Kohl had failed to be elected to 
Parliament from his home district Mr 
Kohl will nevertheless continue to be 
Chancellor and to sit in the Bundestag 
thanks to his top position on the 
Christian Democratic ticket under the 
country's proportional representation 
voting system. 

For the election of the 10th 
Bundestag since 1949, thirteen parties 
campaigned for 496 Parliament seats, 
with 2,699 candidates. This time 
the voting population was 43.3 millioa 
with the majority of 23 3 million 
women voters and 2.3 million young 
voters exercising their franchise for 
the first time 


U.K. seeks Compromise on "Zero 
Option " 


The British Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Francis Pym recently called for a 
compromise on President Reagan's 
"Zero Option Plan" for nuclear arms 
in Europe. Using almost the same 
words as the West German Economics 
Minister, Mr Otto Lambsdroff, who 
addressed National Press Club in 
Washington in February. Mr Pym 
said ■ "We must be careful not to take 
an all-or-nothing approach If the 
Russians are only prepared to take 
one step where we have offered to 
take six, we should be ready to take 
that step today and work for the next 
tomorrow". 

Responding to growing allied 
pressure for a compromise on an 
"interim" solution, the White House 
repeated that Mr Reagan was sticking 
to his original "Zero Option" scheme. 
"There is no reason to think that the 
Russians will negotiate if they think 
they can get away with a zero 
game—zero for us, some for them". 

1 his IS what the outcome would be if 
those in the West who talk rather 


glibly of a nuclear freeze had their 
way", he added. 

But he also cautioned against an 
all-or-nothing approach, saying the 
West must not allow Moscow to 
leave the negotiating table "until we 
have taken at least a major step in the 
direction of lower and balanced levels 
of nuclear arms". At the same time, 
Mr Pym rejected suggestions on both 
sides of the Atlantic that the West 
Europeans go it alone, providing for 
their own defence. 

The Soviet Union has installed a 
new SS-20 missile base in Siberia, 
sources close to American intelligence 
services disclosed. The base, with 
nine launch pads, is the 12th inter¬ 
mediate range SS-20 site far detected 
in Siberia Commissioning of the base 
brings to 108 the number of SS-20 
missiles capable of hitting targets in 
Japan, South Korea, China and a 
major part of Asia 


The "talking " Satellite 


TheC 250,000 U.K. amateur satellite 
launched in space 17 months ago is 
now regularly "talking” to the world. 
Its voice synthesiser, which allows it 
to report directly to schools and 
colleges in a normal rather than coded 
language, is switched on every week¬ 
end and at least 2,000 groups receive 
Its bulletins worldwide, according to 
a B.I S (British Information Service) 
release. 

The 48 kg craft is said to be the 
first in space able to report back to 
earth in English so that amateur radio 
enthusiasts and students can pick up 
with simple equipment its messages 
and pictures 

Survey University at Guildford, 
near London, which built the satellite, 
says m a progress report that the 
craft IS being regularly monitored 
from 2,000 points around the world. 
The greatest interest is reported from 
Australia, followed by West Asia and 
South Asia. 


Crisis in O.P.E.C. 


Evidently, the best years of the world's 
most successful economic cartel, the 
Organisation of Oil Producing and 
Exporting Countries (OP.E.C.) are 
over With every passing month, 
news is received of some sort of 
crisis or other in the Organisation, 
either because of the growing split 
among the leading members, or which 
is no less disconcerting from the oil 
producers’ point of view, the "price 
cutting campaign". Recently, the 
O.P.E.C. nations had to cut down 
production because of the oil glut m 
world markets and the fear of a price 
crash; now comes the report that the 
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O.P.EC.'s share of the world oil 
market has fallen to 35 per cent over 
the past three months— to just under 
35 per cent 

This means that the virtual moncr 
poly of oil production which enabled 
O.P.E.C. to raise prices arbitrarily, 
and at will, since 1973 is no longer 
there. The latest estimates from the 
Paris-based International Energy 
Agency (I E,A.| put the first quarter 
1983 production of O.P.E.C.'s 13 
member-States at 15 8 million barrels 
a day (B. P. D), compared to the world 
oil demand of 46 million barrels per 
day 

It may be recalled that during the 
last three months of 1982 the market 
share attained by 0, P.E.C. was about 
43 per cent with the production 
averaging 19 5 million barrels per 
day The world oil demand then 
was about 45 5 million barrels daily 

The total stocks of oil in the 
leading Western consumer countries 
have also fallen to a low level during 
the last three months because of the 
uncertainty over how much the world 
oil prices will fall because of the 
competition among the sellers. Be¬ 
sides, efforts have been made all over 
the world, notably among the major 
countries for finding alternate sources 
of energy, such as nuclear power, for 
which, of course, oil is not needed at 
all. Formerly, the tendency was to 
conserve and build up large stocks of 
oil to be on the safe side, for fear of 
further escalation of prices by 0. P. E C. 
Now the situation has changed, and 
the growing and also well-founded, 
belief that oil prices would fall further, 
has brought about a change in attitudes 
and governmental policies According 
to another report the world oil price 
is likely to come down from 33 
dollars a barrel to 29 dollars which is 
indeed a sharp fall. The split m 
0 P.EC. continues 

In this connection it is relevant to 
mention that the spokesmen of 
0. P E. C. at the Delhi Summit of the 
Non-aligned announced the decision 
of the oil producers to accord priority 
to the other developing nations in 
securing oil supplies to meet their 
requirements "on the basis of the 
official prices" of the member-countries 
of O.P.E.C The oil importing coun¬ 
tries of the world, including India, 
have been facing a serious balance of 
payments problem because of the 
soaring bills for oil imports The 
Non-aligned Summit noted with great 
appreciation the efforts of O P.EC. 
countries in this matter and also the 
assistance provided by O.P.EC. fund 
for international development in 
alleviating the economic difficulties of 
millions of hard-hit people across the 
globe. 


World Bank Gesture to the Poor 


The latest reports from Washington, 
available in many capitals on March 
10, indicate that the World Bank has 
now decided to introduce a "special 
action programme" to enable the 
developing countries to maintain their 
development momentum in the face 
of the current international economic 
crisis 

A press note issued by the World 
Bank states that though the proposed 
programme of action by itself would 
not solve the myriad and complex 
problems of all the countries in distress 
It will be an important supplement to 
the assistance already being given by 
the other agencies and governments 

For the present the programme 
IS being arranged for two years in the 
hope that the global economy will 
begin to recover by then There is 
provision that if the recovery takes 
longer, the programme of the World 
Bank would be extended. 

As a result of the new programme, 
the estimated spurt in the World 
Bank's disbursements will amount to 
over 2 billion dollars in the fiscal 
years 1983-85. The Bank's borrovi^ 
mgs will also increase by about 1 6 
billion dollars to accommodate the 
requirements of the special action 
plan— a slight increase over the 30 2 
billion dollars anticipated earlier 

The main features of the special 
aid programme are expansion of 
structural adjustments lending beyond 
the 30 per cent limit hitherto applied 
to an individual country's lending 
programme, expansion of sectoral 
lending for export development 
financing of key imports for critical, 
productive activities and financing a 
greater share of the project costs 

Under the special programme, 
the World Bank will help, on request 
those Governments which wish to 
review their investment schemes trade 
and pricing policies and expand 
assistance for debt management The 
World Bank has also stated that it will 
intensify its use of various consultative 
mechanisms to urge other international 
lending institutions and bilateral aid 
donors to consider similar measures 
to assist the needy developing countries 
to refurbish their economy and regain 
the momentum for economic deve¬ 
lopment 


U.S.-Russia Point, Countar-point 


Even while the Big Powers profess 
policies of jaeace and also carry on 
round after round of negotiations for 
disarmament they keep on arming 
themselves feverishly, apart from 
hurling accusations against each 


other. Generally, the debate is for a 
superior military position and more 
powerful equipment especially of 
nuclear weapons The latest proof 
of this competitive trend came on 
March 11 when the U.S. Secretary 
for Defence, Mr Casjier Weinberger, 
said in a report that the Soviet military 
build-up on Japan’s northern territories 
is strategically aimed at providing the 
Soviets with an assured sanctuary in 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

The report entitled "Si^et Military 
Power", indicated that about 10,000 
troops had been posted on some 
islands off the Japanese island of 
Hokkaido According to American 
sources the Soviet strategy is aimed 
at preventing Japan from increasing 
its contribution to Western security 
during peace-time, and in the event 
of war to preclude Japan from joining 
a war in Asia. 

The Americans also contend that 
the Russians have made major ad¬ 
vances in expanding their military 
presence in Asia since 1979 in pursuit 
of their long-held goal of encircling 
China, their ideological rival The 
report also says that the Soviet military 
power is better and more effective 
than the U.S.A.'s and, therefore, urged 
further unity among the Western 
nations to cope with the Soviet threat 
to their security and territorial integrity 

The Soviet forces, it is feared in 
the U.S.A, pose a military threat in 
the Pacific region with about one- 
third of all the 333 SS-20 launchers 
stationed in the Far East 

On the same day, March 11, 
came the Soviet Defence Minister 
Dmitri Ustinov's accusation that the 
U.S.A. was trying to upset the military 
balance by striving for superiority 
over the U. S. S. R. "The struggle for 
peace is a complex and difficult 
matter... "It is necessary to over¬ 
come fierce resistance from the 
reactionary imperialist forces headed 
by the U.S.A.," 

Mr Ustinov has reiterated the 
Russian rojwtion of President Reagan's 
"Zero Option" proposal because it 
aimed"at the Soviet nation's unilateral 
disarmament Moscow, it is believed, 
intends to give "a timely and effective 
reply" if tne American missiles are 
deployed as suggested. "We have 
strong nervesandenough strength in 
order to stand up for our interests 
and those of our allies," the Moscow 
spokesman said. 

The known Soviet advantage in 
space is also worrying the U. S. defence 
exjierts. The significant advances 
made by the U. S. S^. in modern laser 
weapons which will enable Russia to 
destroy U.S. satellites in orbit are in 
particular, a matter for deep and 
growing concern to the U.S. military 
strategists. 
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□ Apartheid and Racialism 

□ India-China Discord 

□ Regionalism and Regional 
Parties 

□ The “Zero Option” 

□ Communal Riots In India 


Commented Short Notes on 
Burning Topics 


Apartheid and Racialism 


Q. What are the implications 
of apartheid 7 Is it a doomed 
doctrine 7 If so, why 7 

Ans. Apartheid or racialism is 
still the State doctrine in South Africa, 
in blatant defiance of world opinion. 
The concept of racial inequality is 
widely regarded as a menace to world 
peace and stability. It is a gross 
violation of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and a standing chal¬ 
lenge to the principle of human equality. 
Tolerance of such concepts inevitably 
sows the seeds of conflict and all the 
efforts of international organisations 
to ensure justice and equality between 
man and man become a mockery as 
long as the pernicious doctrine of 
apartheid continues to be practised 
with a vengeance in South Africa. 

It is an irony of the times that 
despite the series of U.N. Assembly 
resolutions condemning apartheid and 
calling upon all countries to boycott 
South Africa and not to associate 
themselves with that oppressive regime, 
either socially, economically, politically 
or militarily, certain White countries 
such as the U.S.A., Israel West 
Germany and France, carry on trade 
with South Africa on the sly, and 
sometimes even openly. 

The impression that the entire 
edifice of apartheid is crumbling and 
that worldwide disaster is imminent 
because of apartheid and other types 
of racial discnmination persisted among 
millions of people around the globe, 
but events have proved that such 
beliefs are unwarranted. South Africa, 
the principal exponent of this doctrine 
has been prospering and the U.N. 
calls for boycott have turned out to 
be ineffective. 


The ugly features of racialism are 
very much in evidence, and the blacks 
of South Africa have been waging an 
uphill battle, without much success 
The implications of apartheid are, 
therefore, obvious- as long as the 
major Powers continue to back South 
Africa for their own selfish reasons, it 
is futile to expect that this menace to 
mankind will vanish from the earth. 
So the doctrine, even though based 
upon evil thinkingi does not appear to 
be doomed although it deserves that 
fate 

The racist and power-obsessed 
Government of South Africa occasion¬ 
ally throws suggestions for a better 
deal to the natives, and also to the 
Namibians in response to pressure, 
but these gestures turn out to be 
deceptive. The U.S.A. itself practises 
racialism when it denies equality and 
justice to the Negroes in several 
areas where the arrogant Whites 
tend to perpetuate injustice to the 
"blacks" and the "niggers". 


India-China Discord 


Q. What a re the prospects of 
an early settlement of India's sharp 
differences with China 7 What 
efforts have been made by India to 
restore normalcy in the relations 
with that country 7 

Ans. Several rounds of talks 
have been held between Indian and 
Chinese spokesmen in an attempt to 
settle the basic differences which stem 
from the boundary question and the 
issue of returning to India the vast 
territory which the Chinese forces 
occupied in 1962 following their sudden 
and totally unwarranted aggression. 
But each time the talks either make 
little progress or, as happened during 


Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee's visit to 
Peking in February, 1978, some 
discordant action in the shape of 
aggression on another country suddenly 
disrupts the process of achieving 
cordiality. The Chinese suddenly 
attacked Vietnam even while Mr 
Vajpayee was in Peking. 

While the Government of India 
stands committed, by virtue of a 
resolution of Parliament to getting 
the lost territory back from Chirra, 
there is no indication to show that the 
Chinese authorities are thinking on 
those lines So the deadlock continues 
and the peripheral gestures such as 
exchange of cultural delegations and 
other visitors or facilities for pilgrims 
to Mansarovar, make only a temporary 
impact The Chinese have shown a 
deplorable duplicity in maps and they 
claim that the area they now control is 
in accordance with the traditional and 
customary boundary line. The Chinese 
are tough bargainers and do not yield 
much ground during negotiations in 
Delhi ai^d Beijing (Peking). Sometimes 
they create the impression that they 
are anxious to reach a settlement with 
India, but the appearances are deceptive 
and little progress is made on the 
fundamental issues that have strained 
the relations between the two countries 
India has made several offers to China 
for holding talks and reaching an 
accord: however it has made the 
return of territory a precondition for a 
settlement It feels that an honourable 
understanding cannot be reached in 
any other way. But the Chinese feel 
that some alternative arrangement 
can be discussed which would not 
disturb the status qua It is time to 
evolve a comprehensive accord on 
the main alignment of Sino-Indian 
boundary. The memories of the 1962 
Chinese aggression— a gross betrayal 
of traditional friendship—continue to 
deter Indians from trusting the Chinese. 


Regionalism and Regional Parties 


Q. "The mushroom growth 
of regional parties in the country, 
as shown by the election victories 
of Telugu Desam of N.T. Rama 
Rao in Andhra Pradesh in January, 
1983, is an aberration of Indian 
politics and should be stopped. Ex¬ 
plain tills phenomenon and discuss 
Its merits and demerits. 

Ans. Lately there has indeed 
been a mushroom growth of regional 
parties in India—the D.M.K. in Tamii 
Nada the Akali Dal in Punjab and the 
latest phenomenon, Mr N.T, Rama 
Rao’s Telugu Desam which scored an 
impressive victory in Andhra Pradesh 
ending about 35 years of continuous 
Congress rule and introducing another 
party led by a film super-star turned 
politician. Is the growth of regional 
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parties an unhealthy phenomenon? 

The issue has two aspects First, 
it is quite obvious that when the 
national parties such as the Congress 
(I), the Janata Party, the B.J.P., the 
C.P.I., and the C.P.(Mj, fail and when 
they are unable to fulfil their electoral 
promises and commitments regional 
parties are bound to grow in the 
resultant climate of disillusionment 
and frustration. Besides when there 
is corruption on a large scale and 
inefficiency and other malpractices 
abound, the people feel the need for 
an organisation that can ensure them 
a better and fairer deal. 

Thus it will not be wrong to say 
that the Congress( I) is largely respoiv 
sible W the development of regionalism 
and regional parties along with leaders 
who lay stress on the urgency of 
solving regional problems and catering 
to State or regional needs on a priority 
basis Of what use, the regional leaders 
ask, is all the talk of national and 
international problems when the internal 
affairs of their respective States and 
regions are in poor shape and when 
there is widespread distress and poverty 
all round? In fact the people of the 
States have noticed that their interests 
are generally ignored by the Central 
authorities They have begun to realise 
that their case will suffer from default 
unless they organise groups which 
will give the highest priority to their 
own local requirements 

The major setback to the Congress 
(I) in the recent Assembly poll in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka is 
interpreted as a distinct triumph for 
regionalism. But that is the positive 
aspect The negative aspect is that 
the encouragement to regional forces 
implies a major setback to the forces 
of nationalism and national integration. 
On the one hand we stand committed 
to nationalism both morally and 
constitutionally, instead of a narrow, 
parochial approach, and on the other 
there is a tendency to encourage 
regional groups which specialise in a 
narrow and restricted outlook. Region¬ 
alism and nationalism are contradictory 
and regional forces can also be 
described as anti-democratic and hence 
undesirable. 


rha Zero Option " 


Q. The U,S. Government 
made the "Zero Option” proposal 
soma months ago in a bid to 
promote disarmament and create 
a better atmosphere for world 
peace. The proposal is a major 
topic of discussion in 1983. What 
is the “Zero Option" and what are 
its implications 7 

Ans. "Zero Option" proposal 
was made by President Reagan to the 


Soviet Union in respect of the use of 
Euro-missiles The proposal requires 
the dismantling of all the 600-SS-20 
Soviet land-based intermediate range 
missiles deployed in the Ural and 
directed at Western Europe as a price 
for the NATO powers foregoing their 
plan to install 572 Cruise and Perahing- 
2 missiles in Europe, The Soviet 
Union has categorically rejected the 
proposal, even though West Germany 
and Britain firmly support it 

This is a matter primarily between 
the U S.A and the Soviet Unioa but 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the British 
Prime Minister on January 19, 1983, 
described it as "absolutely the best". 
The Soviet plea is that the West had 
one and a half times more nuclear 
warheads in Europe than the Soviet 
Union, and if the "Zero Option" were 
accepted by Moscow, the West would 
have three times more nuclear warheads 
and two times more missile launchers. 
The Soviet Union has however, offered 
to destroy some of its intermediate- 
range missiles and transport some 
others to regions from where they 
could not reach Western ^urope. 

On the contrary, t(ie U S. A. 
continues to be suspicious of the 
Soviet suggestions for reducing the 
number of its missiles to the total 
number deployed by Britain and France 
as it would leave the Soviet Union with 
an absolute advantage. Thus both 
sides have been making proposals 
and counter-proposals for a reduction 
in missiles and other weapons^ but the 
harsh reality is that they simultaneous^ 
pursue, with greater earnestness, their 
programmes for the manufacture of 
deadly and highly destructive weapons 

Actually, the "Zero Option" propo¬ 
sal was made by President Reagan as 
a counter to the Soviet offer to halve 
the number of land-based intermedete- 
range missiles directed at West Europ¬ 
ean targets The "Zero Option" was 
initially propounded by President 
Reagan in November, 1981, when 
the peace movement wns showing 
signs of becoming a major national 
issue. The argument evidently is that 
the Pershing and Cruise missiles in 
Europe have the same range (about 
1500 miles) and the absence of one 
should be reciprocated by taking away 
the other. But the prospect of the 
proporal being accepted by the Commu¬ 
nist giant are nit 


Communal Riots in India 


Q. Communal riots in India 
have increased in recent years and 
the toll of life in such disturbances 
has also become very heavy. VWwt 
are the causes of such riots and 
what are the mbjor remedies 7 
Ans. Hindu-Muslim riots have 


been occurring frequently in various 
parts of the country for the past many 
decades the toll of life and the extent 
of the damage to property varying 
from time to time. A Home Ministry 
study conducted last year indicated 
that there was a hardening of attitudes 
and religious intolerance on the part 
of both Hindus and Musltme About 
60 per cent of the riots have occurred 
because of petty causes and quarrels, 
and another 25 per cent by provoca¬ 
tions of a religious nature, indicating 
the extent of social and cultural 
alienation between the communities 
In both rural and urban areas disputes 
having a communal complexion and 
potential over such issues as the routes 
of religious processions location of 
the places of religious worship, fencing 
of graveyards playing of music and 
the use of loud speakers at religious 
centres have increased. There have 
also been more cases of trespass on 
religious premises and instances of 
throwing objectionable substances in 
such places to create tensions and 
hatred. 

The gravity of the situation can 
be judged from the figures: during 
the first half of 1982 there were 309 
incidents of a communal nature, 
claiming 118 lives and causing ihjurtes 
to 1,792, while throughout 1981 
there were 319 incidents 196 deaths 
and 2,613 cases of injury. The 1982 
toll increased substantially with the 
recurring riots in Baroda and Meerut 
(29 killed, 75 injured). The Baroda 
disturbances have recurred during 
the past few months creating consider¬ 
able tension. The communal riots 
reached a peak in 1980 when 375 
people were killed and 2,836 injured 
in 427 incidents The States where 
riots often take place are U.R, Bihar, 
Gujarat and Anahra Rradesh. 

Communal riots take place where 
there is a large number of Muslims in 
the local population; besides some 
miscreants in the minority community 
deliberately create troubia Some 
people even suspect a foreign hand 
(influx of Arab money, for instance). 
The communal problem again came 
into the ojsen with the presenbition of 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister 
by 45 Muslim M. P. s in December last 
year. They allege that the Muslims 
are looked upon with suspicion that 
they are denied justice ana fairplay in 
the various wings of the adminMration. 
The ghost of communsHsm haunts 
many institutions and it is alleged that 
many Hindus want to see the MusNm 
community ruined and expelled from 
the country. Obviously. the Muslims 
and other minorities ere ermired a fair 
deal in every aspect of life; the sense 
of frustration would disIppeBr. Batter 
education and a greater sense of 
tolerance, bmidas generous treatment 
of minorities are necesaary to root out 
the menace of communal riote 
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special Fsatura-I 


India's nuclear policy is distinctly in the national interest and is designed to 
safeguard our security. The country has emerged as a leader among the 
developing countries in the nuclear field But the major foreign powers have 
repeatedly brought pressure on this country to conform to their standards 
which are highly unfair and discriminatory This feature explains the 
Government's policy and examines its various implications 

ndia’s Nuclear Dilemma 


With the explosion of its first- 
ever nuclear device at Pokharan on 
May 18, 1974, India became the 
world's sixth nuclear power. Since 
then intensive research has been carried 
on in the nuclear field and the country s 
nuclear capabilities are today far higher 
• than before, Actually, nuclear research 
and development by nations is a 
complex issue around which a debate 
has raged right from the year 1942 
when the world entered the Nuclear 
Age. It was in that year that Enrico 
Fermi announced the first successful 
experimental splitting of the atom. The 
dropping of atomic bombs by the 
U.S./^ on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
two cities of Japan, in 1945 and the 
resultant havoc there, heightened the 
controversy over the new discovery 

But there are atoms for peace 
and atoms for war. The advances in 
the nuclear field made in the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union are largely 
designed for nuclear weapons on a 
suicidal competitive basis while the 
research done in India is for peaceful 
purpose. In fact the Government of 
India stands committed to peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy, though there 
is no doubt that if the circumstances 
compel the Government it can ask 
the country's nuclear scientists to go 
ahead with the manufacture of the 
dreaded bomb for defending our 
security and for meeting a threat from 
a powerful enemy armed with nuclear 
devices of destruction. 

There are two schools of thought 
in the country in this regard. One 
school believes that a peaceful nuclear 
explosion leading to the subsequent 
harnessing of nuclear energy will help 
solve several problems incluoing those 
of pover^ in the country. Nuclear 
research is also useful in medicine and 


agriculture. Then there are those 
who describe such an explosion as a 
diversionary, chauvinist move to take 
the country towards an expensive 
nuclear arms race and away from the 
grave problems that remain to be 
tackled, notably the soul-killing destitu¬ 
tion and degradation. There is little 
doubt that peaceful applications of 
nuclear energy can help transform the 
economy of backward countries, ac¬ 
cording to one enthusiastic writer, 
such energy can enable a country 
leapfrog from poverty to prosperity. 
Such enthusiasts feel convinced that 
the formidable problems of hunger 
cannot be solved without nuclear 
energy. 

As a result of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
foresight and Or Bhabha's talent 
nuclear power stations in the country 
have already become impressive and 
have been generating substantial energy 
and reducing the wide and seemingly 
endless gap between the demand for 
and supply of electricity. The nuclear 
power stations in the country are at 
present located at Tarapur{Bombay), 
Rana Pratap Sagar (Rajasthan) and 
Kalpakkam (in the South). All of 
them are fuelled by nuclear material- 
natural uranium. The atomic plant at 
Narora is planned on the concept of 
an agro-industrial complex, but it is 
not yet in full production owing to 
certain difficulties. Several States, 
such as Punjab and Haryana, which 
have been facing an apparently perpe¬ 
tual power shortage, have been 
demaraing the establiwment of nuclear 
power plants but such plants are very 
expensive to set up and also require 
certain facilities such as air^ water 
supply and a specific environment 
which are not always available. 

India has not held any further 
peaceful nuclear explosion after Pokha- 
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ran (PNE), partly because these are 
very experiiSive' and also because the 
technique has already been developed 
by our talented scientists the Govern¬ 
ment has not however, totally ruled 
out further experiments— for peaceful 
and constructive purposes India has 
throughout taken a strong stand against 
the Western Powers' insistence on 
retaining the monopoly of nuclear 
energy and their policy of discouraging 
all other countries from developing 
nuclear resources even for peaceful 
urposes India's stand, made known 
y the late Mr Krishna Menon years 
ago, has been unequivocal and has 
remained unaltered to this day 

Mr Menon, in fact objected to 
the establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (l,A.E.A.). 
Speaking during a U.N. Assembly 
debate on the issue, he said. "It is 
indeed unfortunate that such an 
international agency should be set up 
by a group made up exclusively of 
European or quasi- European countries 
Why are not great parts of Asia, 
Africa, Central America and South 
America represented in the negotiations 
that preceded the formation of this 
agency? The U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union differ on most vital issues but 
are in agreement on this question of 
maintaining the monopoly of nuclear 
generation among themselves and 
denying the right to others The reality 
is that in this matter the interests of 
the two Powers coincide. 

Again, both these giant Powers 
have been urging every other country 
to sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
which binds down the signatories 
from among the "have-nots" not to 
generate nuclear energy and is thus 
highly discriminatory. Although India 
was the first countiV from Asia to be 
included in the 12-nation negotiating 
group for setting up the I.A.EA., but 
being in a minority it found itself 
helpless in the matter of the much- 
publicised "safeguards", for instance. 
Since all countries are not equally 
subjected to the "safeguards", India 
has repeatedly rejected the demand of 
the Big Powers to accept these condi¬ 
tions among which is the privilege of 
inspection exercisable by the nuclear 
powers 

The Non- Proliferation Treaty! NPT) 
bans non-nuclear weapon States from 
the acquisition in any way of even 
non-weapon explosive devices includ¬ 
ing those designed solely for civil 
purjjoses Thus NPT seeks to impose 
unequal and discriminatory obligations 
regarding nuclear energy development 
for both nuclear and non-nuclear 
weapons In effect as the numerous 
critics of NPT point out the treaty 
arbitrarily divides the workf s countries 
into two categories—one entitled to 
reach the highest peak in technological 
advancement and the other (constituting 
the vast majority) deprived of that 


facility or rather the privilege. 

The giants argue, however, that 
nuclear power for peaceful purposes 
IS only one step short of such energy 
being convertible into military weapon 
purposes Dr Bhabha stated many 
years ago that atomic explosives (not 
bombs) are some 20 times cheaper 
and thermo-nuclear explosives more 
than 500 times cheaper than conventio¬ 
nal explosives like TNT. Nuclear jDower 
was under a cloud some years ago, 
especially after a few accidents notably 
the one on Three Mile Island. &ientists 
have repeatedly pointed out that there 
are grave hazards (including that of 
lethal radiation) in generating nuclear 
power But the advocates of nuclear 
power contend that such energy is 
still a bargain, generating electricity at 
40 per cent less than the cost of fossil 
fuel even after considering the construc¬ 
tion costs 

But the main debate and India's 
nucler dilemma hinges around the 
pressure which international sources 
particularly the U.S.A,, exert whenever 
India reaffirms its refusal to sign the 
NPT (on the ground that it leaves the 
nuclear-weapon powers out of its 
ambit) The U S. Nuclear Non¬ 
proliferation Act of 1978, sponsored 
by the Carter Administration, was a 
direct result of India's 1974 explosion 
The 1978 Act prohibits the U.S 
Government from supplying nuclear 
material or expertise to any country 
that had not signed the NPT and had 
declined to accept the fuilscope 
safeguards India was directly affected 
since this country has not fulfilled the 
absurd conditions laid down in the 
U S. law. Hence the U S.A. stopped 
supplies of enriched uranium for the 
Tarapur plant despite the contractual 
obligation under the 1963 treaty. 
Under that agreement the U.S A. is 
bound to make adequate and timely 
supplies of enriched uranium for the 
Tarapur power plant until the 1963 
treaty expires There is a decade yet 
for the treaty to end. Another prc^lem 
for India—also the result of the 
Pokharan explosion—is the firming 
up of the London Nuclear Suppliers' 
Club stand. This Club, too, imposed 
restrictions on the supply of nuclear 
fuel and equipment. Canada also 
stopped its aid, including economic 
assistance, to India because of the 
Pokharan test 

India has faced critical situations 
with regard to the Tarapur nuclear 
plant several times because of the 
uncertainty of uranium supplies as a 
result of U.S. conditions and the new 
1978 law. The law has since been 
found to be a (neasure to enable the 
U. S. Government to oblige its friends 
and allies Some instances have been 
reported where the U.& Administration 
has waived the prescribed conditions 
or made a show of enforcing them 


while letting its protege or supporter 
acquire the "banned" nuclear knowhow 
and raw material, . The position now 
IS that several countries have acquired 
the nuclear capability and the talk of 
non-proliferation has become mearv 
ingless The latest reports show that 
about 10 countries including Israel 
and South Africa, have developed or 
straightaway purchased, directly or 
indirectly, the essential ingredients 
and infrastructure to generate nuclear 
energy and, whenever deerrjpd neces¬ 
sary, to manufacture a nuclear weapon. 

India's scientists have made it 
known that they can keep the Tarapur 
and other nuclear plants running even 
if the U. S Government stops supplying 
the necessary fuel. If the U S. goes 
back on its solemn assurance, India 
can chart its own course, it can 
reprocess the spent fuel and develop 
its fast breeder programme more 
purposefully. The original Tarapur 
agreement will stand automatically 
terminated in 1993, and India will 
then be free to exercise its options The 
Soviet Union recently offered to fill 
the gap and supply the required 
uranium, but that country may also 
impose certain conditions which India 
as a sovereign, independent country 
may not find acceptable. For the 
present France has stepped in and 
reached an agreement with India for 
supplying nuclear fuel. 

To sum up, India's policy is to 
develop nuclear energy entirely for 
peaceful purposes, to carry on research 
and development in this field regardless 
of what the Big Powers might say; to 
resist all pressures to restrict our 
options right now and accept the 
fuilscope safeguards so as to permit 
inspection of all our nuclear installations 
by the I.A E.A. But India is not 
prepared to sign the Non-Proliferation 
Trea^ because of its unfair and 
discriminatory provisions. Nor does 
the Government of India intend to 
take risks with the country's security 
and integrity by merely watching others 
making rapid progress or slowing 
down its nuclear research, even though 
it is expensive. This has become 
necessary especially because Pakistan 
has reportedly acquired the nuclear 
technolo^ ana has set up an installation 
with furtive Chinese assistance. Pakis¬ 
tan has disregarded U. S. frowns Why 
should India not ensure its security by 
keeping itself in a state of full prepares 
ness to meet all contingencies including 
a nuclear attack, say by Pakistan or 
even China, which is still inscrutable 
and not a dependable counti^ in vital 
matters Sometimes the choice seems 
hard because of the risk of having to 
halt the nuclear povy^r plants for tack 
of adequate enriched uranium. But 
then self-respect and national security 
are far more important than the pleasure 
or displeasure of any or both the giant 
powers 
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special Feature-II 


In both Pakistan and Bangladesh there have lately been waves of unrest 
and protest demonstrations against the military regimes and the plans for 
Islamisation of the existing systems The promises to hold elections are not 
kept and in both cases the Martial Law Administrators insist on the army 
playing an important role in the administration How long will the dictatorial 
regimes and the crises they create lasP What are the implications for 
India^ This feature examines the latest developments in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh and points out the increasing risks on India's western and eastern 
borders 


Deepening Crisis at 
India’s Doorsteps 


There is continuing turmoil, often 
assuming the form of militancy, in 
India's nextdoor neighboura on the 
West and in the East In Pakistan, 
President Zial-ul-Haquet while assuming 
soft and reasonable postures at times, 
seems as determined as ever to 
perpetuate his military rule and beat 
President Ayub's record His nomi¬ 
nated body, tne Majlis-i-Shoora( Federal 
Council) has turn^ out to be a fraud 
on the people, and there is increasing 
unrest in that country, prompted largely 
by the groups demanding restoration 
of democracy. On India's eastern 
border, there has been a revival of 
public hostility against the ruler, Lieut- 
General H. M. Ershad, the Chief Martial 
Law Administrator. While for the 
Pakistan President the demands for a 
democratic set-up are nothing new 
(and he has developed the technique 
of countering such public clamour), 
for Gen Ershad the increasing intensity 
of disturbances spearheaded by youth 
(as in adjacent Assam), has created a 
disconcerting situation. 

The latest developments in both 
Pakistan and Bangladesh are a matter 
of concern not only for the military 
administrators of those two countries 
but also for India and her people 
because of the close proximity of the 
events which may have far-reaching 
repercussions, Interestingly, in Pakis¬ 
tan women are on the war-path against 
the restrictions on them in the name 
of Islamic orthodoxy, while in Bangla¬ 
desh it is the students who are now 


leading the protests. On February 
10, 1983, Pakistan's President once 
again gave tantalising hints of some 
sort of elections after tlw announcement 
of a "new political framework in August', 
but he made it clear that the proposed 
structure itself would not be put to 
vote. He assured that he would never 
take away the right of adult franchise 
from the people This like many of 
his assurances given in the past means 
little. 

Since he seized power in a military 
coup in July, 1977, Zia has twice 
postponed elections for certain reasons 
which are totally unconvincing. This 
time he has said that he would have 
to lay down qualifications for candidates 
in order to ensure that the people 
elected were "patriotic, competent 
and talented representatives". He 
warned "You cannot allow every 
Tom, Dick and Harry to come to 
dictate the affairs of the country just 
because of one's own strength or that 
of others". As on some previous 
occasions, he said that elections could 
be held only in a sober and sane 
environment and "at the proper 
time". This means the time would be 
of his own choosing. He is known to 
believe firmly that the time has not yet 
come for a full-scale election because 
the people are not prejsared or fully 
equipped for such a large- scale exercise 
Moreover he has yet to decide whether 
to hold elections on a party basis or a 
non-party basia and to permit or not 
to jaermit electoral meetings and 
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processiona There is also the problem 
of reqistration of political parties—a 
directive he issu^ in November, 
1979. Now he contemplates fresh 
registration, which means he would 
retain the right to disallow certain 
groups and parties from contesting 
elections at all. 

President Zia also talks of reaching 
"a consensus" on the new political 
structure and has said that every 
section of the people, including poli¬ 
ticians lawyers and members of the 
nominated Federal Council and the 
Provincial Advisory Councils would 
be consulted. Since almost all the 
political parties in Pakistan banned 
since October, 1979, have rejected 
General Zia- ul-Hague's plans to estab¬ 
lish his own brand of political structure, 
there is little doubt that nothing would 
come out of the promised "reforms" 
He cleverly evades the basic issue— 
when a free and fair general election 
based on adult franchise would be 
held. This is an indication that genuine 
elections may not be held in that 
country in the foreseeable future and 
the people’s rights would continue to 
be denied to them by the ruthless and 
oppressive military regime. 

President Zia has committed 
himself to establishing an Islamic set¬ 
up that is a structure fully in conformity 
with the tenets of the Islamic faith The 
Federal Council, a body fully obedient 
and loyal to President Zia and rightly 
described as "His Master's Voice", 
has decided that the country should 
be Islamised as ordained by the Mullahs 
and other religious leaders The 
mandate for an Islamic republic was 

§ iven during the Pakistan movement, 
ince sovereignty rests with God 
Almighty alone, all institutions must 
be subordinated to the laws of the 
Holy Quran and the Shariat without 
maldngcompromisaswith those aspects 
of Western democracy that violate 
the fundamental tenets of Islam. It is 
worth noting that Zia’s Islamic law 
does not even allow political proces¬ 
sions 

But the real issue in Bangladesh 
and Pakistan is whether the armed 
forces should have a continuing and 
predominant role in the governance 
of the country. President Zia insists 
that the army ( which means he and his 
trusted commanders) must continue 
to be supreme for quite some time. 
About 90 per cent of the people 
recently indicated through a survey 
that they did not favour the arm/s 
rote in the Pakistan administration But 
President Zia is evidently determined 
to stay put and ail the agitations and 
the resolutions passed by Opposition 
parties (truncated as they are) seem 
unlikely to dissuade him from his 
authoritarian postures 

It is in Bangladesh that more 
serious developments have been taking 


place in recent weeks That country 
has been shaken by violent anti- Govern¬ 
ment demonstrations in the capital, 
Dhaka (formerly Dacca). There is 
growing resistance a^inst the martial 
law regime. The military authorities 
have been continuing their efforts to 
restore order, patrolling the streets of 
the major cities to check rioting Much 
water has flowed down the Bangladesh 
rivers since Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
tried to enforce a secular democratic 
constitution in Bangladesh. Early this 
year, Gen Ershad announced at a 
religious conference that Islam would 
have the uppermost position in the 
country's future constitutional set¬ 
up The Ulema have started pressing 
for a full-scale "Islamic Hakumat". 
Over 100 Ulema of Bangladesh an¬ 
nounced on January 23 this year that 
the people of the country would not 
accept any constitution other than an 
Islamic one. In an open letter to the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator they 
said that a mere announcement would 
not help establish an "Islamic Hakumat". 
A constitution ensuring complete 
reflection of Islam in the whole gamut 
of life has to be guaranteed, the Ulema 
emphasised. 

The major controversy in Bangla¬ 
desh hovers around the question of 
establishing a democratic government 
and a large number of people have 
condemned the attempt by the highest 
seat of authority to drag religion into 
politics. The cultural wing of the 
erstwhile ruling party, the B.N.P., 
expressed its deep concern over what 
is described as"evil designs of reaction¬ 
ary forces to disintegrate national 
unity by exploiting religious sentiments 
of the common people". About the 
middle of February, 1983, Gen Ershad 
reiterated his resolve to establish an 
Islamic regime in the country. 

Islamisation of Pakistan would be 
quite different from a similar process 
in Bangladesh. In fact by announcing 
that he intended to intr^uce an Islamic 
regime in the country Lieut-General 
Ershad has invited grave risks. He 
chose a "Ekushey February" to make 
the announcement even though the 
occasion is associate with the assertion 
of Bangladesh's cultural identity and 
has nothing whatever to do with 
religioa No wonder his observations 
led to a wave of protest demonstrations 
against martial law. There were 
clashes between the fundamentalists 
and others in Dhaka and these led to a 
curfew. In a bid to check the unrest 
the military authorities made a large 
number of arrests 

It is worth noting that the students 
of Bangladesh have reacted strongly 
to the move to Isiamise educatioa Po¬ 
ssibly, the factor that prompttd Lieut- 
Gen Ershad to armounce a programme 
for whoiesala Islamisation was his 
desire to please certain larpe Islamic 
countries on whose generosity Bangla¬ 


desh largely counts and they presunv 
ably insist on religious tenets Until 
recently the Western countries were 
extending substantial monetary and 
other aid to Bahgladesh but lately they 
have reduced their aid quota anci have 
become noticeably cool to Dhaka's 
appeals The fact is that Bangladesh 
is one of the poorest countries of the 
world; what is more, Gen Ershad 
thinks he should assure for himself the 
backing of the fundamentalists in 
retaining power. Hence the loud ta(k 
of Islamisation. * 

In a significant conciliatory gesture 
Lieut-Gen Ershad on February 18, 
1983, called for a dialogue at the 
national level "to evolve a dependable 
political system in the country". He 
said; "We would have to think about 
a correct and practical political system 
for the future where there would be 
no scope for coming to power through 
assassinations or secret plots". His 
reference obviously was to the large- 
scale assassinations by Sheikh Mujio's 
enemies who sought to finish off 
every member of his family, and the 
later plots by army officers to seize 
power, which have become common 
in Bangladesh. While President Zia 
does not talk of a regularly elected 
Parliament for Pakistan, Lieut-Gen 
Ershad said that"the future Parliament 
should be strengthened and its sovere- 
ignty protected". 

To that extent he appears more 
democratic than his Islamabad counter¬ 
part However, he is not a full 
democrat since he simultaneously talks 
of limiting the number of political 
parties and the "definite role of the 
military in the country's administration". 
He assured that final decisions would 
not be taken in educational policies 
without the people's verdict; he also 
assured that his Government has no 
political ambition. He reiterated his 
desire that there should be a strong 
opposition party (Gen Zia, his counter¬ 
part leaves no stone unturned to 
destroy all forms and ranks of the 
opposition in his country). 

Thus the points of similarity and 
difference between the situations in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh are clear. 
The notable factor is the insistence of 
both military rulers on letting the 
defence forces play an important role 
in the administration, which means 
virtual martial law and depriving the 
people of their democratic rights The 
prospects of establishing democracy 
there are dim. India will nnd it difficult 
to negotiate settlements of various 
pending issues with military administra¬ 
tions which, by their very nature and 
intrinsic faults cannot be stable With 
instability, mtlitarv rulg and Islamisation 
processes on botn aidm of our country 
the situation can hardly be conducive 
to peace in the Indian sub-continent. 
There is obvious need for constant 
vigilance and caution. 
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Have our economic plans mitigated, if not removed, the chronic curse of 
poverty? What are the views of some of Planning Commission officials and 
members, who had been deeply involved in the formulation of the plans, an 
this polemical issue? This feature brings this out 

—Editor. 


I. Experts'Views: Mr Tarlok 
Singh, former Secretary to the first 
Planning Commission, says' "In the 
middle of the fourth decade after 
freedonx India remains as she has 
been for centuries^ a rich land with 
poor people". The question arises 
whether the alleged stagnation is 
because of planning or in spite of 
It His answer is that poverty has 
never been the central theme of our 
plans In fact "planning itself" has 
he holds "led to a postponement of 
any concentrated attack on the condi¬ 
tions of pover^". The gravamen of 
his argument is that while in the first 
plan period (1951-56), the post¬ 
partition and post-World War II prob¬ 
lems edged out the long-term problems 
of economic development the second 
Five-Year Plan (1956-61) relied 
heavily on the trickle-down theory; it 
concentrated on material capital for¬ 
mation to the neglect of human capital 
development It is only with the 
initiation of the third Five-Year Plan 
(1961 -66) and later that anti-poverty 
programmes were embarked upon. 
He, however, admits that India has 
now the industrial and the infra¬ 
structural build-up \Mtich, if optimised, 
can resolve her basic problems of 
poverty and unemployment 

Professor Raj Krishna, former 
member. Planning Commissioit main¬ 
tains that the trickle-down effects of 
high overall growth are important 
though not sufficient to reduce mass 
poverty; and high growth gives us 
the ntatarial and nscal means to attack 
poverty. Growth i& thua^ necessary 
but not sufficient as an instrument of 
reduction in poverty. In this regard, 
the U.S. department has given India a 
good chit It descries India as "an 


emerging industrial power" and ranks 
her among the top ten manufacturing 
countries m the world. She is asses¬ 
sed as virtually self-sufficient in many 
industries Industries now contribute 
almost a quarter of India's Gross 
National Product; the annual growth 
rate was 6.1 per cent during 1974- 
79, 7.5 per cent in 1980-81; and 
about 5 per cent in 1981-82 (The 
Hindustan Times New Delhi February 
5, 1983). 

How has the potential that Mr 
Singh speaks of and which has been 
vouchsafed by the US Commerce 
department been created? Could it 
be the result of other than the plans, 
policies and projects which the gov¬ 
ernment has pursued? If the con¬ 
tention is that much more could have 
been done with the same resources 
or outlay, it is altoge^er a different 
matter and should not be deployed as 
an argument to denigrate ot deny the 
achievements of the plans. 

Nevertheless, it Is undeniable that 
India stays poor. In the words of 
Professor Raj Krishna, "modern India 
has the dismal distinction of carrying 
the largest single national mass poverty 
309 million’ or about 49 per cent of 
the population in 1977-78". The 
people below the poverty-line have 
been increasing by at least 5 mitHon a 
year due to population growth alone. 

It is estimated that the number will 
grow to 500 million by the turn of the 
century. Whatever the nufT^er of 
the absolutely poor, the fact remains 
that eradication of poverty win pose 


1. Or J.O. Sethi estimates the 
people below the poverty-line at 400 
million and 150 million (Mstitutes. 


an unmitigating challenge in the future 
as it has done in the past The 
nature of poverty has of course 
changed with the times. 

The professor, however, raises 
the optimistic hope that "technicany 
and financially the complete eradica¬ 
tion of mass poverty in India in 10 or 
15 years is fully feasible". If that is 
so, it may be asked; what prevents us 
from doing so? His answer is that it 
is because our policy has simply 
failed to throw up, in most |Mrts of 
the country, governments which are 
knowledgeable or sincere enough to 
implement anti-poverty policies. 

II. Who is Poor? The strategy 
for the banishment of chronic poverty 
can be better understood if it is first 
made clear as to who is poor. 

Poverty is always in relative 
terms It becomes more pronounced 
and oppressive when the rich-poor 
gap is wide and there is greater 
poverty consciousness This exactly 
IS the situation in which India finds 
Itself today. The economic disparities 
within and between countries have 
widened during the last few decades 
after the second world war and the 
poor people have become sensitive to 
their miserable conditions of life and 
livelihood. The problem of alleviating 
their tot is acute much more than it 
was in the past. 

All the same, some yardstick of 
poverty need to be devised for purpo¬ 
ses of computation of the number of 
the poor requiring support and for 
policy-making The Planning Commis¬ 
sion estimates of the people below 
the poverty-line are based on the 
minimum daily caloric requirement: 
2400 calories per person in the rural 
areas and 2100 calories per person 
in the urban areas Corresponding 
to this the people whose spending 
capacity annually does not exceed Rs 
780 per head in 1977-78 prices in 
rural areas and Rs 900 per head in 
urban areas are categorized as poor. 
The rise in prices unaccompaniM by 
an adequate or a corresponding 
increase in income will tend to depress 
the peopie below the poverty line. 
This is what has actually happened in 
India. The over-all inoex number of 
wholesale prices has registered a rise 
of 55.4 per cent from 185.8 in 
1977-78 to 288.8 for the week 
ending January 29, 1983, with 1970- 
71 = 100. But the income has trailed 
behind. 

What is important is not the 
computation of the extent of poverty 
(which has always been questionable) 
but the changes in the conditions of 
the poor and the evolution of a 
suitable strategy to mitigate poverty, 
if radical solutions are hard to come 
by. 

III. Anti-poverty Strategy: 
Since the poor many are concentrate 
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in the rural areas (50 per cent) as 
compared with the urban areas (39 
per cent), the rural poverty and 
unemployment need to be attacked 
on a priority basis. The new strategy 
should, therefore, have a rural bias 
and take cognisance of the basic 
changes^ that have occurred in the 
socio-economic scene since the dawn 
of Independence. 

Rural-based strategy must in¬ 
evitably begin with the structural 
reorganisation of the village economy 
which is dominated by agriculture 
and allied activities This would require 
a package of measures which includes 
transfer of land resources from the 
big (or absentee) landlords to the 
actual tillers of the soil, provision of 
agricultural infra-structure for fuller 
exploitation of the land, reduction of 
social and economic inequalities in 
the villages, and generation of increas¬ 
ed employment opportunities for the 
village folk, preferably within the 
periphery of the village itself This 
policy-framework has been in exis¬ 
tence for over three decades but the 
results achieved have been far from 
satisfactory. Let us explain the fac¬ 
tors that are responsible for it and 
see what reforms are needed in the 
strategy in order to bring about some 
fundamental changes in the life and 
living of each of the socio-economic 
groups subsisting under the burden 
of deep and oppressive poverty. 

(/) Agrarian Structural Reform 
The most crucial of the agrarian 
structural reforms* already introduced 
in all the States, is the liquidation of 
landlordism and the tenancy system. 
The State governments have also 
enacted laws to impose ceilings on 
land holdings but the implementation 
of these laws has been rather halting 
because of the absence of updated 
land records and the legal hurdles. 
There is a growing tendency on the 
part of the big zamindars to lease in 
holdings from the small and marginal 
farmers. The reversal of this trend 
or de-concentration of holdings with 
the big farmers can be solved only 
through reorganisation of agriculture 
as an industry. 

There is also lack of political will 
for effective and expeditious imple¬ 
mentation of the land laws by the 
State governments. 

(//) Infrastructure. Land to the 
tiller of the soil and creation of viable 
holdings are essential institutional 
reforms for transformation of agricul¬ 
ture, but they are not enough to raise 

2. The break-up of the feudal 
structure, the emerging landlord-tenant 
relationships, the growth of caste- 
based tensions* the erosion of unifying 
elements* the craze for political power 
and the social upsurge are some of 
the changes. 


productivity and production from 
land. The farmer needs inputs' water, 
fertilizers, high-yeilding varieties of 
seeds, pesticides and insecticides 
etc For all this* he requires adequate 
and timely credit Though the goverr> 
ment has already issued guidelines to 
the public sector banks (including the 
rural regional banks) to extend neces¬ 
sary and required credit facilities (40 
per cent of the total loans advanced 
by a bank), yet the financial facilities 
are not satisfactory. All this may 
help raise the yield and output of 
crops but that is not sufficient to 
reduce poverty It is also necessary 
that the farmer is able to market his 
goods at a remunerative price and a 
low cost This would necessitate road 
linkages between villages, towns and 
the market centres and also quick 
and efficient means of transport 

The government has also adopted 
a suitable price policy for the agricul¬ 
tural crops. Ao is well known, the 
Centre announces each year the 
minimum support/procurement price 
for different crops' wheat rice, gram 
etc. and also fixes the flour prices for 
cash crops like sugarcane, jute and 
mesta The farmers have, unfortuna¬ 
tely been dissatisfied with the prices 
so fixed The government has been 
conceding their demands and even 
adopted dual price policy for some 
crops or products like sugar to benefit 
the agriculturist the industrialists as 
well as the consumers. 

Recently, the government has 
embarked upon export of farm pro¬ 
ducts This will give a new dimension 
to the farm development 

Despite all these measures, we 
have still a long way to go The goal 
of agrarian reconstruction remains 
elusive Mr Tarlok Singh holds that 
the food aid in fifties under PL-480, 
the new technology in farming since 
mid-sixties and the oil crisis in mid¬ 
seventies—all these have hampered 
the agrarian re-construction and the 
social and structural changes so 
urgently needed. 

(//>) Composite Development 
Agriculture or industry cannot be 
treated in isolation of each other in 
balanced development Moderniza¬ 
tion of agriculture is inconceivable 
without industrialization. Similarly, 
industrialization is not possible without 
agricultural development A com¬ 
posite agriculture-industrial develop¬ 
ment is, therefore, essential on a 
long-term basis for ending poverty, 
especially in regions of high poverty 
concentration. In this approach, the 
large number of small farmers* mar¬ 
ginal farmers* rural artisans and those 
engaged in traditionally poor occupa¬ 
tions can be treated as a single target 
group. This will also stall the exodus 
of people from the villages to the 
towns 


(/v) Unemployment: Poverty, 
unemployment and under-employment 
are the two facets of the same rural 
economic problem. Professor Raj 
Krishna holds that six schemes— irriga¬ 
tion programmes Maharashtra Emp¬ 
loyment Guarantee Scheme, antodaya, 
small farmer development agency 
scheme, food-for-work programme 
and the famous dairy scheme called 
Operation Flood II in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan States— have the potential 
to generate about 5 milUon person- 
years of employment every year at 
incomes above the poverty-line. This 
will be in addition to the employment 
which other labour-intensive sectoral 
programmes (fishing forestry, small 
scale industries and minimum needs) 
may create 

(v) Grass-root Planning. A 
serious weakness of our planning 
process is that it does not grow from 
below but descends from above. This 
accounts for the misconception of 
the people that the plans are the 
government plans. With the result 
the people's involvement does not 
come forth in an adequate measure 
and the plan performance is slow and 
halting. 

( vi) IRDP. While the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
is recognised as a step forward for 
removing rural poverty its imple¬ 
mentation has benefited only a small 
minority of people below the poverty¬ 
line. It needs to be strengthened 
further at the village and district 
levels so as to reach out to the 
maximum number of needy people 

( vii) Target Group Development 
The Working Group on Programme 
for Alleviation of Poverty set up by 
the Planning Commission in 1982 
made three recommendations (yet to 
be implemented). (a) A separate small 
farmers (with holdings of 2 hectare 
and less) assistance programme; (b) 
Minor irrigation subsidy of the order 
of 50 per cent should be given to 
community water harvesting and 
water-shed management program¬ 
mes, (c) Individual subsidy should be 
given for minor irrigation to owners 
of upto 4 hectare of land. 

(vw) BNS: Dr Sethi advocates 
Basic Needs Strategy for the allevia¬ 
tion of poverty. In this he pleads for 
both social and economic uplift of the 
vulnerable section of society through 
indigenous technology and skill deve¬ 
lopment He swears against import 
of technology, and votes for short¬ 
term strategy. 

Conclusion : Removal of pov¬ 
erty is no easy problem and there is 
no magic wand to achieve the end. 
The debate on it will continue for 
long. Even so, the nature of poverty 
in India has changed for the better 
and there is no room to be cynical. 
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Curbing world population is a centra! issue and is the first requirement 
to hft the vast masses from the abyss of poverty and destitution The study 
of population trends in the past and the future in respect of the poor 
countries cannot be over-emphasised This feature is, therefore, a rewarding 
exercise 


I. Introduction 

"The roots of population growth 
in the modern world lie in the 
developing nations". This provocative 
observation in the monumental Global 
2000 Report should spark rethinking 
among the population makers and 
implementers and generate a heigh¬ 
tened awareness about one of the 
most crucial problems that is con¬ 
fronting the world today, namely, the 
population explosion. 

It is not only a problem of 
numbers but also of the exponential 
growth of population; not only of the 
existing size which, of course, is 
already too large to be supported by 
the planet Earth, but also of the 
future population levels. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to examine the past 
trends and future prospecta to analyze 
the causes of rapid growth and to set 
out a population policy. 

II. Population Trends 

The global population trends show 
that the demographic developments 
over the past few decades have helped 
enlarge the population base which 
may grow further in the next two 
decades and beyond. 

Barely one billion in 183d, the 
population rose to 2 billion in 1930; 
the next 30 years witnessed a fifty 
per cent increase raising it to 3 billion 
in 1960. The fourth billion was added 
by 1976 and the fifth billion is likely 
to take barely 12 years more, that is 
by 1988. If the present growth rate 
continuea there would be 8 billion 
people on Earth in 2018, 16 billion in 
2058 and 32 billion in 2098. These 
are mere projections but the direction 
which they indicate is unmistakable. 

The share of th^ less developed 
countries in the world population 
increased from 66 per cent in 1950 
to 72 per cent in 1975 and it is 
expected to reach 79 per cent by 


—Editor 


2000 A.D. 

The regional trend growth since 
1950s shows that while tne developed 
nations would add one-half of the 
1950 size, from 832 to 1,272 million, 
the developing countries would do so 
in a far larger proportioa from 1.7 to 
4.9 billion. Nedrly four-fifths of the 
inhabitants in the world will be living 
in the low-income countriee 

More important than the absolute 
increase in population is its growth 
rate. The population growth in the 
developing countries will be far greater 
than in the affluent societies during 
the next 20 years, 1980-2000 A.D., 
as compared with the preceding 30 
years, 1950-80. Demographic pro¬ 
jections put it at 50 per cent for the 
less developed regions and 12.5 j^r 
cent for the developed ones Africa 
is estimated to register a rise of 76 
per cent Latin America of 65 per 
cent South Asia of 55 per cent and 
East Asia of 24 per cent As against 
this, Europe will be adding only 7 per 
cent and the US and the USSR, 
combined together, only 17-18 per 
cent of growth during the aforesaid 
periods 

The population growth rates in 
the less developed countries will drop 
to 2 per cent a year in 2000 A.D. 
from 2.2 per cent in 1975; in the 
developed countries the drop will be 
to 0.5 per cent from 0.7 per cent per 
annum The annual average increase 
m the world' population will be 1.8 
per cent while in India, having the 
second largest population in the world, 
it will be 2 per cent 

Although, the population growth 
rates will be slowing in the next two 
decades, the exponential increase even 
with 2 per cent per annum will be 


1 It vmt 0 8per cent during the first half 
of the 20th century end 1 9 per cent during 
tSBOSS. 


spectaculai^ and prove an impediment 
to the socio-economic development 
of the countries which had embarked 
upon it in the recent past In other 
words unless the less developed 
economies grow at a faster pace than 
their populap'oa the prospects of 
their economic prosperity are bleak, 
their per capita income as well as 
saving potential will be low; and 
hence investment and growth rate 
will also be low. The vicious circle 
of poverty will thus remain unbrokea 
For example, in India the population 
below the poverty line in 2000 is 
estimated at 500 millioa which is 
higher by 200 million than at present. 
The prospects of the developing 
countries which could barely feed, 
house or employ their population in 
the 1960s would be alarming in the 
years to come. 

III. Why Population Boom7 

The size of the population of a 
country is affected by three factors: 
(a) fertility; (6) mortality; and |c) 
migration While migration is a minor 
factor, the other two make a significant 
change in the population. 

In fact the very large increases 
in the population during the past 
several decades is primarily the 
consequence of a dramatic decline in 
mortality throughout the world. In 
South Asia, for example, the crude 
death rate decreased from 25 per 
1000 population a year in 1950 to 
13.3 per 1000 population a year 
today. "The mortality side of the 
demographic transition in the deve¬ 
loping countries compressed into about 
20 years the reduction in mortality 
that had taken 200 years in the new 
develop^ countries". Such is the 
rapidity in mortality rate decline' 

In some of the developing coun¬ 
tries, such as Taiwan, South Korea, 
Hong Kong and Singapore, the mor¬ 
tality rate is the lowest around 5 per 
1000 population a year 

The rapid decline in the crude 
death rates is due to the control or 
eradication of epidemic diseases like 
small-po^ and malaria, public health 
measures; better nutrition and spread 
of modern technology for develop¬ 
ment 

The demographic revolution in 
terms of the reduction in deaths is 
attributed by some to improved 
communication and transportation, 
more responsive governments; im¬ 
proved sanitation, the wide-spread 
use of insecticides and the availability 
of anti-biotics. 

Some demographers maintain that 
"the era of unusually rapid-developing- 
country mortality declines has, at 
least temporarily, come to an end". 

2 A population increasing at 2 5 per cent 
anuatty doubles every 28 years or is multiplied 
f 2 times in a sirtgle century 
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Fertility: While it is true that 
the explosive situation in population 
is due to the recent trend of a rapidly 
declining death rate, the unchanging 
or slowly descending birth rate has 
contributed to it in a large measure. 
Efforts have constantly been made to 
depress the birth rate, especially after 
the 1950s, in order to contain the 
population. As a result the world 
birth rate has come down from about 
36 per 1000 population a year in 
1950 to 30 per 1000 population 
today It IS about 16 per 1000 
population in the affluent society and 
33 per 1000 population in the third 
world countries in Asia, where the 
bulk of the population lives, there 
has been a dramatic overall decline in 
birth rate from 41 to 31 per 1000 
population per annum since 1950 
Between 1965 and 1975 or later the 
fall in birth rate has been 35 per cent 
in China, around 22 per cent in 
Indonesia, Brazil, Philippines and only 
16 per cent in India Clearly, the 
fertility trends show a vast diversity 
among the different regions 

The slow declining birth rate 
from 43 to 36 per 1000 population 
annually in the case of India may raise 
the population beyond one billion 
mark by the turn of the century and 
she may emerge the top-most in 
population in the world, outstripping 
even China 

In the industrialized countries, 
the growth in population haa in the 
late 1940a been due to high birth 
rates and not due to lower death 
rates as is the case with the backward 
economies The demographic deve¬ 
lopment m the developing countries 
has now changed, however The 
population increase is caused by higher 
birth rates and this factor may gain 
momentum as the children? born in 
the last two decades enter the marital 
life and become eligible couples adding 
to the population in the next two 
decades. "But whatever the fertility 
rate, demographic structures in these 
countries will scarcely be affected, 
and the population will continue to 
grow". 

IV. Population Policies 

India ia perhaps the first country 
in the world where the government 
took the initiative in early 1950s to 
embark upon family planning or 
planned parenthood. Since then the 
national population policy has under¬ 
gone changes both in concept and 
content Population control is not an 
end in itself but a potent instrument 
for socio-economic revolution in the 
country. Family planning is to be 
integrated with the economic growth. 
The two have to be inalienably inter- 


3 By 1990, there will be about one billion 
young adults in the developing countries, or 
250 million more. 


dependent because they are mutually 
inter-activa Development is the "best 
contraceptive". A smaller population 
is a guarantee to equitable and 
adequate share of the fruits of deve¬ 
lopment 

The most important plank of the 
population policy is to generate mass 
consciousness and a commitment to 
adopt small family norms. Many 
developing countries, including India, 
have reached a stage where the 
problem is not so much of providing 
facilities for family planning as that of 
acceptance of the effective methods 
for limiting the family by the eligible 
couples 

The Indian government has by 
and large, encouraged voluntary birth 
control as also the choice of technique 
for It It is only during the short¬ 
term Emergency period that some 
enthusiasts of family planning 
reportedly resorted to coercive prac¬ 
tices to contain the burgeoning 
population which led lo the overthrow 
of the Congress government in the 
wake of 1977 General elections The 
government is now so much demora¬ 
lised that It can never think of achieving 
family planning on'gunpoints'. Never¬ 
theless, the basic policy to control 
population on voluntary basis stays 

The two-child family norm instead 
of the earlier three-child model is the 
ceiling now fixed for the family 
unit. Considering the demographic 
pressure on the economy, it is doubtful 
whether adequate resources exist to 
support the population growth under 
the two-child family norm. If not 
can the family-size be further 
reduced? 

In this connection, the example 
of China at once comes to mind. As 
IS v,rell-known by now, China has 
adopted the one-child family norm 
with a view to reducing the population 
growth rate from 1 2 per cent in 
1978 to 0.5 per cent m 1985 and to 
zero by 2000 A. D. 

To achieve these goals, China 
has launched a massive campaign, 
mobifeed party committees at all levels, 
introduced "a system of awards and 
penalties inducing conformity to the 
stipulated fertility norms and also 
improved family planning services and 
programmes. Birth control in China 
IS the responsibility of small groups 
of men and women in factories, 
neighbourhoods and villages through¬ 
out the country". 

India may well re-orient its pro¬ 
grammes and policies the Chinese¬ 
way. This admittedly, may be difficult 
especially, because of the socio-political 
set-up in our’country but it is not an 
exercise in futility. The panchayats 
in the Indian villages can carry the 
message of family planning to every 
household and monitor the progress 
made in reducing the fertility rate. 


This of course, has a special signifi¬ 
cance in backward areas and the 
poorest families Unfortunately, they 
are likely to offer the biggest resistance, 
too. 

While every person is free to 
choose any out of the array of birth 
control methods available, men have 
a crucial role to play. In China men 
cannot force their wives into one 
pregnancy after another, to the 
detriment of women's health. Sterili¬ 
zation of men being easiea and least 
risky can be enforced more extensively 
m India. Also, since the literacy rate 
of the male population is generally 
higher than that of women in all the 
developing countries it is comparatively 
easier to mobilize men to accept birth 
control. 

New and "perfect" contraceptives 
need to be provided on a large 
scale. They must be easily accessible 
to the intending users. But more 
important than this is to change the 
attitude of the people away from the 
traditional pro-natalist one The old 
value norm that a bigger family or a 
more populous country is a mark of 
power and virility need to be aban¬ 
doned It need to be realized that a 
smaller population paves the way to 
faster economic growth and therefore 
family planning should become a way 
of life in areas which, like India, have 
a large population. 

While all this is necessary and 
desirable, the dilemmas of the govern¬ 
ment to impose restrictions on indivi¬ 
dual freedom are all too great especially 
in a democratic country like ours 
These governments are, therefore, 
likely to move haltingly in enforcing 
curbs on births. The developed 
countries can and should help such 
governments in providing supportive 
services and incentives for family 
planning. 

V. Effects 

If the demographic crises of the 
1980s and 1990s are surmounted, 
then the smaller population increase 
that will follow could be tolerated 
Otherwise, serious social disorgani¬ 
zation may develop nationally or even 
internationally. The extent to which 
the developing countries could keep 
under check the rising population will 
determine the socio-economic and 
socio-political developments in the 
coming decades. 

Conciusion 

The third world countries will 
have to support the bulk of the world 
population by the middle of the next 
century. If this fact is not realized 
now without any loss of time, the 
poor countries will not be able to lift 
themselves from the abyss of poverty. 
They may, in fact sink deeper and 
deeper. 
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Topical Essay 


India has the world's largest number of illiterate voters, and yet their 
maturity, their sound judgement and their sense of discrimination between 
right and wrong have been praised by political observers in many continents 
This essay analyses the general voting pattern in the country over the past 
three decades and points out the gams and the deficiencies 
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India has for centuries been closely 
associated with stark poverty, destn 
tution and hunger, and with the typK 
cally Indian scenario the begging bowl 
IS more closely related, with elections 
and voters being considered by'many 
as much less important. But with 
every general election in the country 
and the verdict on the contesting 
political parties and individuals, the 
maturity, the general intelligence and 
the sense of discrimination exercised 
by the Indian voters, now estimated 
at 35 crore, have become well 
known The political maturity which 
the voters have generally displayed 
while rejecting inefficient parties and 
those who misuse or abuse power is 
ail the more surprising because the 
masses are, by and large, illiterate 
(the literacy percentage being only 
36 according to the 1981 census). 

What is more, the world's largest 
democracy, India, has also the largest 
number of illiterate people. Another 
ironic aspect is that the number of 
illiterate voters has increased with 
the growth in the size of the electorate, 
and the process is Irkely to continue 
as the decades pass despite the much- 
publicised literacy drives for childrea 
women and adults This means that 
even by the end of the twentieth 
century the Indian electorate will 
cor»tinue to be largely illiterate. But 
the massive illiteracy, as experience 
has showa will not hinder the increas¬ 
ing political awareness and the senM 
of maturity of the Indian voter. This is 
indeed a comforting thought and a 
good augury for Indian democracy. 
Thus while the average Indian voter 
necessarily think more of the next 
meal than of the next election or the 
next opDortunity of exercising his 


right of franchise, it is true that the 
Indian voter is in no way behind his 
counterpart in the advanced countries. 

The first general election on adult 
franchise held in India in 1952 was a 
novel experience for the Indian voter. 
Several elections have been held in 
India since then, after every five 
years, sometimes at shorter intervals 
and happily each time the fears ex¬ 
pressed bv experienced political ex¬ 
perts notably foreigners, that the 
grant of adult franchise in a country 
where the people are not literate and 
cannot even sign their names and 
where they cannot understand even 
the elementary principles of the poli¬ 
tical system and the Constitution, is a 
blunder of the first magnitude, have 
proved to be baseless The reality is 
that as in other countries the people 
here have never failed to express 
their will and their determined opinion. 
Thus each election verdict right from 
the first election down to the recent 
one in Andhra and Karnataka, has 
turned out to be a true index of the 
public opinion, which is highly credit¬ 
able. 

The Assam elections held amidst 
unprecedented violence and the lar^st 
ever number of electoral murders 
and police firings, has to be treated in 
a different category because of the 
unusual circumstances compelling the 
majority of the voters to keep away 
from the polling booths and only a 
small minority of people voting under 
a continuing threat to their lives and 
property. The Assam election verdict 
may, therefore, be ignored for the 
present But all the other elections 
held in the country have mostly been 
free and fair, notwithstanding the 
snnall number of cases of violence, of 
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frayed tempers and of booth capturing 

It would be relevant to quote the 
voter behaviour and the electoral 
verdict on various occasions during 
the past 25 years or so, to prove the 
contention that the Indian electorate 
is undeniably mature and came of 
age long ago. The reaction of the 
voter each time has shown that he is 
not swayed by catchy slogans and 
oratory, or the ruling party's influence, 
or the prestige of the governmental 
machinery or official pressure While 
in the first two or three general 
elections the mass of voters were 
swayed by Jawaharlal Nehru whose 
presence had a magical effect the 
later poll exercises showed that go¬ 
vernmental inefficiency and the 
people's hardships were inevitably 
reflected in the pattern of voting 

In the 1967 elections the voters 
reacted angrily to the shortages and 
soaring prices of commodities which 
had imparted a nightmarish effect to 
their lives. Their sense of disillu¬ 
sionment and disappointment at the 
Government's dismal performance 
found expression through the ballot- 
box. The elections gave an opportu¬ 
nity to the Opposition alliances to 
prove the Congress wrong and to 
eliminate the people's grievances and 
hardships, but when these alliances 
and groups failed to provide the 
people a better life, the voters gave 
them a rebuff in the 1971 poll Then 
emerged Mrs Gandhi on the political 
scene and carried everything before 
her by the sheer impact of her 
personality and personal charisma, as 
the great Jawaharlal Nehru's daughter 
and the potential saviour of the country. 

But in the 1977 election the 
voters in the Northern States inflicted 
an unforgettable blow to her by defeat¬ 
ing her and her party, and thus humi¬ 
liating her and the Congress she 
headed, for the gross abuse of power 
during the Emergency (June, 1975, 
to February, 1977). The excesses 
especially in family planning campaigns 
the indiscriminate and large-scale 
arrests of people, the punitive actions 
against newspapers the use of the 
politicai weapon in the shape of denials 
of advertisements to such newspapers 
and periodicals as were critical of the 
Government the reign of terror and 
oppression, all created a bitter reaction 
among the voters and they voted the 
Janata alliance, a conglomeration of 
different groups to power. 

On finding that the Janata alli¬ 
ance had failed to deliver the goods 
and presented a shameful spectacle 
of internal quarrels and party in¬ 
fighting, the voters rejected them in 
the next election held early in January, 
1980. Mrs Gandhi was aMin re¬ 
turned to power, and since tnen she 
has been administering the country 
with a greater sense of responsibility. 
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carefully avoiding the blunders she 
and her close associates committed 
during the Emergency. 

The Indian voter gave yet another 
proof of his sound judgement by 
rejecting the Congress (I) leaders in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka where 
they had become notorious for rank 
inefficiency and corruption and where 
the people's hardships had conse¬ 
quently been mounting Mrs Gandhi 
never expected that her vote-catching 
power would be so seriously eroded 
in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka as 
to oust her nominees and proteges, 
and her party from power. The result 
was that for the first time in the 
country's history, Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka, regarded as Congress 
bastions, had non-Congress minis¬ 
tries These two citadels of the 
Congress Party have been lost to her. 
Already in West Bengal Tripura and 
Tamil Nadu non-Congress Ministries 
were in office 

In the elections to the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation and the Delhi 
Metropolitan Council held a few days 
later, the voters rejected the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (the B.J.P.) which was 
torn by internal strife and which had 
lost much of Its former prestige. So 
Mrs Gandhi was partially compensated 
for the setbacks she had suffered in 
the South. But the elections in Delhi 
were not fought on national issues 
and were distinctly local in character. 
These were not sure guides. 

Certain notable features of the 
Indian electorate should be duly con¬ 
sidered since they have a close bearing 
on the pattern of voting and the final 
verdict First many of the traditional 
"vote banks", which were based on 
caste, clan and communal ties, feudal 
attachments and loyalties, and also 
the landowner-labourer set-up, have 
mostly disappeared. Instead of ready 
and unquestioned compliance with 
the sarpanch or the panchayat chair¬ 
man, or other village leaders, there is 
in most places a sense of independence. 
Even members of the same family, as 
in the West sometimes vote differently 
because of the varying political con¬ 
victions stemming from more education 
and better appreciation of right and 
wrong 

Secondly, no ruling party has 
secured more than 47 or 48 per cent 
votes, (generally less). Even during 
Mr Nehru's time, when the Opposition 
roups were not well organist, the 
ongress Party secured less than 45 
per cent of the total votes Thus in 
almost every case the ruling party 
won the election or remained in power 
on a minority of votes This is not so 
in advanceo countries such as the 
U. S. A. and Britain, where the party in 
power has the backing of the majority 
of the electorats even if the difference 
is small and the victories of the 


winning party based upon a marginal 
advantage of only five per cent 
sometimes less (55 against 45, or 53 
against 47 per cent). Moreover, the 
number of seats secured by the ruling 
party in this country bears no relation 
to the percentage of votes 

For instance, in the 1980 election 
the Congress (I) polled 42.58 per 
cent of the total votes cast but won 
66.85 per cent of the seats The 
Congress polled 45 per cent votes in 
1952, 47.8 per cent in 1957, 44.7 
per cent in 1962 and 40.73 per cent 
in 1971. In 1977, the general election 
that broke the Congress monopoly of 
power at the Centre and in some of 
the Northern States the Janata Party, 
along with the C.F.D. of Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, polled 45.06 per cent of the 
votes but won a majority of the seats 

Again, because of the manner of 
demarcation of constituencies the 
Congress (1) got more than one-third 
of the votes polled in West Bengal 
and Kerala, it could get only 9 out of 
the 49 Lok Sabha seats With less 
popular seat the C.P.(M) annexed 
33 seats in the two States; on the 
other hand, the Janata, with more 
popular support from the voters than 
the C.P.I, drew a blank, while the 
latter won five seats Moreover, as 
against the Congress (l)'s national 
percentage of 42.58, the party polled 
only 35.74 per cent votes in U P 
but won 60 per cent of the seats. The 
voting pattern over the years also 
shows that with a slight increase in 
the percentage of votes a party can 
win a disproportionately larger majority 
of the seats For instance, in the 
1977 election the Congress then un¬ 
divided, secured over 25 per cent of 
the votes in U P. (though they were 
scattered over different areas) but 
could not win a single seat In 
1980, however, by getting an additional 
10 per cent votes the party won 60 
per cent of the seats In many cases 
the Congress (I) won some seats as a 
result or the split in the Opposition 
votes 

Some of the major defects in the 
Indian electoral system which cause 
distortions in the final verdict thus 
become obvious That is why every 
now and then there is talk of electoral 
reforms of changing the method of 
election, say from single-member 
constituencies and decisions by a 
simple majority to proportional re¬ 
presentation which seeks to ensure a 
more faithful representation of the 
various parties and groups in the 
field. No electoral system is perfect 
and each has some flaws but the 
existing pattern in the country un¬ 
doubtedly needs refoiuins so as to eli¬ 
minate at least some of the glaring 
defects which distort the election 
results and consequently make Parlia¬ 
ment and the State Assemblies only 
partially representative bodies. 
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Debate; Discussion 


Sports and games are considered essential for youth, both men jand 
women, these not only help build health and promote general physical 
fitness but also develop such qualities as character, comradeship, discipline 
and the spirit of cooperation But the general opinion almost all over the 
world is that disproportionate emphasis is now being laid on games The 
proposition for discussion before the House is' "The emphasis being laid on 
sports m colleges and universities is fully justified " 
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Mr A: Sir, I think every rational 
person will readily agree with the 
proposition that the ample attention 
being given to sports and games is 
fully warranted and is benefiting our 
youth and also the country. Even 
our saints and philosophers have 
stressed the importance of keeping 
fit and promoting good health The 
education of young boys and girls is 
incomplete unless they also play 
games and spend some time every 
day participating in some sport or 
the other. Physical education 
builds character and develops intelli¬ 
gence, and those who oppose 
compulsory games take an irrational 
and restricted view of life. Experts 
have found that boys and girls learn 
their lessons more easily and under¬ 
stand new ideas and concepts easily 
if they are sportsmen and if they 
have a regular programme of 
physical exercises which keeps them 
mentally alert The time giver to 
sports must not be considered as 
lost; it brings handsome dividends in 
the shape of better health and, 
therefore, intellectual agility, greater 
alertness and a better capacity to 
learn and retain what they have been 


taught in the class-room This fact 
has been established by scientific 
analysis and research data collected 
in various parts of the world. 
Moreover, regular sports inculcate 
the true spirit of sportsmanship and 
teach discipline. It is widely agreed 
that genuine discipline is learnt and 
imbibed on the sports field and not 
in the class-room where students 
merely listen to their dull, uninspiring 
teachers and at the end of their daily 
schedule of periods go home 
without coming into close contact 
with one another and without 
participating in joint endeavour Our 
teaching is so defective and so 
deficient that several essential 
qualities of comradeship and team 
spirit are not developed. The 
lessons imbibed on the playground 
are unforgettable;so also the 
friendships made and the spirit of 
cordiality developed. These leave 
a permanent impact on life, living, 
behaviour and character in general. 

Mr B: Sir, I am not against sports 
and games nor of course against 
physical exercise because health 
and fitness are, by common consent, 


as important as theoretical 
education But I am afraid my friend, 
Mr A. unjustifiably favours the 
present overepiphasis on sports 
which has cost the country dearly 
and which detracts from the lasting 
benefits of real systematic and 
scientifically planned education. In 
my view, sports should be a part of 
the education process^ but only a 
part and they must not be allowed to 
become an obsession. Wherever 
the concentration is on games and 
sports, education suffers inevitably; 
the purpose of sending boys and 
girls to colleges and universities is 
defeated and the result is a lopsided 
structure I would like to refer to 
the craze for cricket for instance. 
Whenever Test matches are being 
played between an Indian team and 
some foreign team, work in 
universities, offices and even 
factories stops and almost everyone, 
right from the lecturers office 
superintendents and factory 
managers to the ordinary clerks and 
peons and even many women 
workers listen most of the time to 
commentaries on cricket forgetting 
everything else. Students miss 
their lectures and office workers 
even in essential services go out of 
their rooms and gather around 
anyone having a transistor. The 
"cricket fever" leads to inestimable 
national loss in education and 
industrial production because of the 
absenteeism and the widespread 
neglect of duty. I would like to ask 
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my sports enthusiast friend, Mr A, 
whether such a craze promotes 
better health and physical fitness? 
How does constant listening to a 
cricket Test commentary improve 
one's character and prospects in life, 
and how does it inculcate the noble 
qualities of discipline and team 
spirit? I admit that youth should be 
encouraged to play games after they 
have attended their classes, but the 
point is that currently the devotion 
to sports IS being carried too far. All 
the money that is being spent on 
sports and games (and also on the 
so-called "cultural" programmes) 
does not bring proportionate 
benefits; much of it goes waste 
What! have said about sports for 
young boys and young men also 
applies to girls and women Of 
course women should also keep fit 
but persuading girls to take to field 
sports, athletics, hockey and cricket 
is, I feel, totally unnecessary. Girls 
can play less strenuous games such 
as badminton, soft ball and 
handball. It is, I think, foolish to ask 
women to imitate men in athletics or 
other strenuous games which are 
unsuitable to their physique and the 
system gifted to them by nature. 
There must be a sense of 
proportion; the stress should be on 
education, and sports should be a 
pastime, not the mam focus of 
attention. 

Mr C : My friend, Mr B, claims to 
have adopted a reasonable stand 
and seems to have adopted a 
balanced approach to sports But if 
we were to accept his arguments, 
we would have bookworms or 
pseudo scholars who are physical 
wrecks who tack character and 
team spirit and who begin to look 
upon games and sports as a mere 
waste of time and money. Such an 
unhealthy outlook on life would not 
be in the nation's interest and need¬ 
lessly restrict our vision and 
approach to life. The expenditure 
incurred on physical education, 
sports and games is a very sound in¬ 
vestment Anyone who argues that 
we cannot afford ail the expenditure 
earmarked for this purpose takes a 
distinctly narrow view of life. The 
very fact that all progressive employ¬ 


ers set apart some fund and rooms 
or lawns for letting their employees 
and workers of all categories take 
part in games is proof of the conterv 
tion that sports are nece.ssary for a 
good, orderly, disciplined life, apart 
of course from physical fitness. 
Moreover, the workers' efficiency or 
a student's intelligence and 
intellectual capacity does not suffer 
in any way by spending some hours 
in games and sports. Physical fitness 
reduces the number of school and 
college days lost through illnesses 
and disabilities of various kinds 
Sports also teach obedience to the 
captain of the team and the referee 
or umpire of the game being 
played I do, however, agree with 
my predecessor that the craze for 
cricket should be discouraged 
Watching or playing a hockey, 
football or tennis match or contests 
in athletics is both enjoyable and 
helps to provide healthy diversion 
from work or .studies But these 
games take only about an hour or 
so, while a cricket match takes 
several days during which many 
students do not study, miss classes, 
ignore their homework, while office 
workers put aside their files or let 
them accumulate on their tables 
while they listen to commentaries 
The cricket craze is. however, 
something exceptional; normally 
games played in the open air away 
from the stuffy offices and class¬ 
rooms prqvide a much-needed 
diversion and should be universally 
encouraged Besides, the 
competitions held in various games 
and sports encoLrages the spirit to 
reach perfection and improve one's 
performance in most fields of 
activity. Competitions always have 
a healthy effect on one's general 
approach to life. Sports also 
develop one's will power, stamina, 
the capacity for endurance, the 
willingness to sacrifice one's own 
interests for the sake of the team or 
group. Friendly competitions 
encourage comradeship and help 
improve the participants' 
capabilities. 

Mr D i Sir, it is the overemphasis 
and thb craze for sports that I 
oppose, not physical exercise and 


playing of games for an hour or so 
every day. Good health can be erv 
sured by regular exercise for half an 
hour or a game for an hour, but to 
devote the greater part of the day to 
sports and neglect education i& I 
think, the result of a totally ill-concei¬ 
ved and unwarranted concept Is it 
not a fact that some exceptional 
cases apart most of the specialists 
in hockey, cricket and foetball are 
dull in studies Such young men's 
mental faculties remain largely 
undeveloped, and when they come 
out of colleges and universities after 
spending several years more than 
the normal period (because of their 
repeated failures in annual 
examinations), they are hardly fit for 
responsible jobs and have to be 
given special consideration, for a 
short or long time, by the 
authorities to enable them to feed 
their families Moreover, it has 
been found after prolonged research 
that athletes die young and 
they have a shorter span of life than 
other human beings because of the 
strain on their heart While those 
who take light exercise regularly for 
physical fitness lead a fairly long life, 
especially those who are careful 
about their diet and do not indulge in 
excesses of any kind, men and 
women who overstrain themselves 
by prolonged participation in sports 
and games get into trouble of some 
sort or the other early in life. Just 
as all work and no play, according 
to the common idiom, makes Jack a 
dull boy, similarly all play and little 
work makes John only a well-built 
person physically—but only 
physically. The spirit of 
observation, comradeship, 
cooperation can be developed in 
ways other than strenuous aikday 
games and sports It is true that 
the teaching of the values of true 
citizenship in our schools, colleges 
and universities is faulty and 
deficient but the remedy is not to 
make youth spend several hours a 
day on the playground but to reform 
the system of education so as to 
include lectures on^haracter- 
building, moral values, good 
citizenship and the duties of every 
nationalist-minded resident of the 
country. 
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* IMF Quota Expansion 

* Biandt Commission Report II 

* States’Overdrafts 

* GNP Growth Trends 



IMF QUOTA EXPANSION 

Q. Discuss the rationale for a 
hike in the International Monetary 
Fund Quota. 

Ans. For quite some time, the 146- 
member International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) has been debating the twin 
questions of (/) how to meet the 
rising demand for loans of the third 
world countries and (//) how to deal 
with the $ 500 billion debt owed by 
the developing countries 

The developing countries have 
suggested the doubling of the quota 
of the IMF member countries and re- 
allocation of new Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs.). The seventh non- 
aligned conference held in March this 
year has also recommended a similar 
hike in the IMF quota and so has the 
second report of Willy Brandt Commis¬ 
sion recently submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the United Nations 
Organisation. 

The rich countries have however 
divergent views on both the need and 
the extent of expansion in the Fund 
quota. While the U. S. resiled recently 
from its earlier stand of no hike in 
quota to a rise of 40 per cent Japan 
and Canada favoured a higher increase 
of 65 per cent; the West Europeans 
sought "at least" 50 per cent rise as 
against 100 per cent rise proposed 
by the third world. The rich countries 
believe that there is enough world 
liquidity and any more increase in 
money supply through loan or new 
allocation of SDRs would only fuel 
inflation. 

The interim committee of the 
Fund has in the meanwhile agreed in 
principle to raise the quota by 47 per 
cent from about 66 billion to 98 
billion dollars. 

In terms of this decisioa India's 
quota is expected to be up from SDR 
1717 million to SDR 2207 million 
but her relative share will fall from 
2.8 to 2.45 per cent Her voting 
power will also reduce from 2.695 
per cent to 2.385 per cent This 
would be the case witn other develop¬ 
ing countries as well which is worse. 

The proposal has» however, the 


merit that the have-nots will be able 
to draw more loans in absolute terms 
from the Fund. The new fund is 
intended to help the developing 
countries confronted with balance of 
payments difficultiea 

The Saudis have also agreed to 
make additional funds available to the 
IMF as a third tranche under 1981 
direct loan agreement This would 
be outside the planned quota increase. 
The Reagan administration is now 
considering a far-reaching proposal 
to re-schedule the debts of the develop 
ing countries by taking over a portion 
of the poor countries debt burdens 
and re-finance them on easier terms. 

It may be of some interest to 
State here the compulsive circumstan¬ 
ces which have forced the change in 
the attitude of the haves in the affluent 
society They are. (/) The industrial¬ 
ised nations have, at long last realized 
that the new approach was to their 
own benefit (//) The affluent countries 
are now willing to adopt a US plan for 
an emergency fund to bail out the 
debtor nations and indirectly the major 
banks whose future is linked to the 
stability of the debtors, (w) The 
U.S. economy is now emerging out 
of the malaise and is expected to 
register a growth rate of 5 per cent in 
1984 as against 3.1 per cent now 
This means that the developing 
countries will have more export 
opportunities, (/v) The inevitable decline 
in the OPEC oil prices will provide 
greater relief to the oil-importing 
countries like India. 

More important than all these 
changes is whether the conditionali¬ 
ties for the loan are appropriately 
tailored to the circumstances of the 
developing countries because the IMF 
is no longer considered as tiie lender 
of the last resort. Without thia the 
enlargement of the access to funds 
will be without real content 

BRANDT COMMISSION REPORT 
II 

Q. Giva the major recommenda¬ 
tions of the second report of the 
Willy Brandt Commission. 

Ans. The second report of the Willy 


Brandt Commission has outlined its 
recommendations on finance, trade, 
food, energy and the negotiating pro¬ 
cess in a bid to avert world economic 
collapse. 

The frustrating failure of the inter¬ 
national community to make headway 
in tackling the global economic issues 
as evidenced by the outcome of the 
Cancun( Mexico) Summit in October, 
1981, has impelled the Commission 
to suggest an emergency programme 
for re-structuring the world economic 
and monetary system and a greater 
transfer of resources to the poor 
countries. 

The Commission has warned the 
world of the alarming prospects of 
the deteriorating economic conditions 
in the third world countries. If left 
unchecked, they are likely to threaten 
disintegration of societies and create 
chao'tic conditions in many parts of 
the world To meet the grim situation, 
the Brandt panel has made the follows 
ing principal suggestions in its 174- 
page second report submitted to the 
UN Secretary-General on February 
15, 1983. 

1. At least doubling of the IMF 
quota, enlargement and reform of 
the General Agreement to Borrow 
(GAB) and of the compensatory finance 
facility, and an additional allocation 
of SDRs with a bias for the third 
world countries. 

2 Liberal low-conditionality 
credits by the IMF for countries facing 
balance of payments difficulties and 
to tailor the IMF conditionalities to 
suit especially the capacities of the 
borrowers to borrow in commercial 
markets 

3. The World Bank and its affili¬ 
ate, International Development Asso¬ 
ciation (IDA) should raise to 30 per 
cent from the existing 10 per cent 
the proportion of the programme 
lending to the total lending. 

4 The seventh IDA replenish¬ 
ment should be firmly committed in 
order to raise levels for the low- 
income countries 

5. The aid to low- income count¬ 
ries should be doubled in real terms 
by 1985. 

6. The agreement to waive the 
official debts should be fully and 
firmly implemented in the case of the 
poorest countries 

7. A new commitment to contri¬ 
bute 0.7 per cent of the Gross National 
Product as Official Development 
Assistance within five years should 
be made. 

8. An oil supply security system 
should be initiated for the low-income 
oil-importing nations. The Brandt 
panel calls upon the industrialized 
countries to take necessary steps in 
this regard as the big brothers 
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9. The Commission has again 
reiterated its early recommendation 
for the setting up of an ener^ affiliate 
by the World Bank for increased 
investment in energy resources in the 
third world. It even suggests to ignore 
US if it is unwilling to lend its support 

Criticism 

Mr L K. Jha, member of the Com¬ 
mission, says that its recommenda¬ 
tions are a "good input" for the 
forthcoming non-aligned summit in 
Delhi. He feels that the Commission 
was thinking of the graver problems 
of the low-income countries while 
the developed nations are more worried 
only about the debt problems of the 
middle-income countries The Com¬ 
mission's report highlights the world’s 
recovery programme in view of the 
inward looking policies of the industriali¬ 
zed countries 

STATES' OVERDRAFTS 


Q. Write a note on the corrective 
action taken recently by the Central 
Government regarding the States' 
overdrafts. 

Ans. Overdrafts by the States (and 
for that matter of any public authority 
including the Central Government) 
are symptoms of a deeper financial 
malaise of the States They arise 
because of the structural imbalances 
in the State budgets or from ''tempo¬ 
rary" aberration in the cash flows of 
the States To tide over such 
problems the States have the facility 
of ways and means for advances 
from the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 

If the borrowing State fails to pay off 
the advances so obtained within the 
stipulated time of seven days the 
amount becomes unauthorised over¬ 
draft. 


on January 28, 1983, to pay off all 
overdrafts Failing this their cheques 
were not to be honoured. These 
States were Bihar, Haryana, Karna¬ 
taka, Kerala, Punjab and West Bengal. 
Barring two States— Kerala and Karna¬ 
taka—others had cleared the overdrafts 
within the prescribed notice period. 
Even these two States have been 
asked to wipe out all their overdrafts 
by the end of the grace period given 
to them. 

It must be clearly understood 
that this measure is not motivated by 
any political considerations Nor is 
the objective to starve the States of 
their legitimate financial requirements 
The basic objective is to bring home 
to the habitual defaulters the urgent 
necessity of financial discipline and 
economy in expenditure. Excessive 
unproductive expenditure is recogni¬ 
sed as the main cause of deficit 
financing and continuing inflation in 
the country. 

A few instructive conclusions that 
emerge from the above are- (a) The 
States if they so desire, can enforce 
prudent financial management; (P)The 
States have not made any efforts so 
far to bring the State finances back 
on the rails, (c) Financial discipline is 
not easy to enforce and it takes 
strenuous efforts to achieve a measure 
of success; (d) the Centre will have 
to devise measures to avoid repetition 
of history on States' financial fronts 
Whether the States will start with a 
clean slate is unpredictable. 

GNP GROWTH TRENDS 

Q. Will India be any better in 
2001 A.D. 

Ans. The Gross National Product 
(GNP) is the barometer of a country's 
material prosperity A recent study 
into the growth of India's national 


nominal income by 369 per cent 
This is due to the rapid increase in 
population. These increases are, 
however, "illusory". The real per 
capita income has registered an 
increase by only 52 per cent during 
the period. The rise in nominal 
national income is attributable to the 
inflationary prices. 

According to a recent estimate 
of the Central Statistical Organisation 
(CSO), India's GNP at factor cost has 
increased from Rs 3645^ crore in 
1970-71 to Rs 114,601 crore in 

1980- 81 and Rs 130,795 crore in 

1981- 82. The per capita income at 
constant prices has risen by 2.8 per 
cent from Rs700 in 1980-81 to 
Rs 720 in 1981 -82. The rise is not 
significant when compared with the 
population growth, it places India 
among the poorest countries of the 
world not excluding the developing 
countries. 

The CSO estimates a five per 
cent increase in the national income 
for 1981-82 as against 8.1 per cent 
for the previous year. The average 
annual growth for the first two years 
of the sixth five-year plan, thua works 
out to 6 6 per cent. Though it is 
higher than the growth rate, of 5.5 
per cent a year postulated in the plan. 

It IS unlikely to be sustained for the 
third year, 1982-83, in view of the 
dismal performance of the plan during 
that year and the fact that the resource 
constraints persist (It may be pointed 
out parenthetically that Dr Rao does 
not share the optimism of the planners 
in regard to resources for the sixth 
plan) Such being the case, it would 
not be surprising if the sixth plan, like 
Its predecessors, experiences a short¬ 
fall in the growth rate targets. 

There are, however, a few eo 
couraging features of the growth of 
the national income. 


The past experience of the Centre 
is that such overdrafts are persistent 
and cumulative. It means that the 
States which are habitual defaulters 
in repayment of the advances are not 
following prudent financial administra¬ 
tion. They indulge in extravagant 
expenditure far beyond the resources 
of the State and therefore the State 
finances fall in the red. Such a state 
of affairs has been much in evidence 
in the past In June 1982, a stag^ 
gering sum of the order of Rs 1743 
crore of overdrafts had accumulated 
and was converted into a medium- 
term loan with a moratorium of one 
year by the Centre. It was hoped 
that the States would set their own 
house in order. But the defaulting 
States belied such hopes, although 
short-term loans were advanced 
between April 1, 1982, and June 30, 
1982. 

As a last resort the Centre gave 
a seven-day ultimatum to six States 


income during the thirty years from 
1950 to 1980 has been made recently 
by Dr V. K. R V. Rao. doyen among 
economists and an authority on national 
income. It reveals that the accomp¬ 
lishments of India over the last three 
decades have been "far below the 
potential” and that the laudable plan 
objectives of distributive justice, rem¬ 
oval of poverty and reduction in un¬ 
employment can hardly be achieved 
within the next two decades if those 
who lead or influence the activities in 
the various spheres fail to take timely 
and appropriate steps. 

Dr Rao emphasises that the duality 
in Indian society due to growing 
income disparities need to be arrested 
"if an explosive situation is to be 
avoided". 

The national income has increased 
both in aggregative and per capita 
terms At current prices NDP nad 
grown by 732 per cent during 1950- 
51 and 1978-79 while the per capita 


First the structural changes in 
the national income show that the 
proportional share of the primary 
sector has declined while that of the 
secondary and tertiary sectors has 
risen This indicates the march of 
the economy towards development 

Secondly, the public sector has 
doubled its share of the NDP at 
constant prices during the last 30 
years, 1950-80. It accounts for 20 
per cent of the contribution to the 
NDP, the remaining 80 per cent is by 
the private sector, not wholly due to 
agriculture. 

Thirdly, there is a "structural 
regression" in occupational terms in 
the primary sector as revealed by the 
marginal increase in the labour force 
in it The pressure of the population 
is like the proverbiaiiast straw on the 
camel's back. If the additional labour 
force can be absorbed in the field it is 
good, otherwise it exacerbate the un¬ 
employment problem. 
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Personality Development 


It’s Human to 
have Troubles 


(3) Does the least emotional 

stress give you a feeling 
of butterflies in your 
stomach? Yes/No 

(4) Do you go from doctor 
to doctor trying to find 
out whafs wrong 

with you? Yes/'No 

(b) Are you overly cautious 

aoout everything? Yes/ No 

(6) Do you take a pessimis¬ 
tic view about most 


You cannot stop the birds of tr 
you can prevent them from making 


We all have our troubles 

Ail of us have troubles--some 
pi oblems—emotional ups and 
downs—caused by life's frustrations, 
money problems job worries and a 
host of othar kinds of frustrations 
Rich or poor, troubles, come to all of 
us No one knows with certainty 
from one day to the next just what 
the next day will bring. Life is very 
unpredictable. The fact that none 
can feel totally secure in anything 
subjects us to a common frustration 
We are all in the same boat trying to 
make the most of life, adopting our¬ 
selves to each changing situation. 


He from flying over your head, out 
sts in your hair. 

—Chinese Proverb 


and hope, torment ana peace. Life 
has always to be re-coriQuered" AH 
existance is a struggle; life is simply 
winning through. 

Are you a chronic worrier ? 

By 'worry' we mean an abnormal 
concern over something existing or 
something unpleasant you fear may 
happen to you. It is defined as "being 
immobilized in the present as a result 
of things going or not going to happen 
in the future'. It is a contrivance 
that keeps you immobilized in tne 
now about something in the future— 
f, equently something over which you 
have no control. 


things? Yes,' No 

(7) Are you inclined to make 
mountains of molehills? Yes/ No 

(8) Are you over-concerned 
about what other people 

think? Yes/No 

(9) Are you continually v/or- 
ried about the welfaie of 
members of your family? Yes/ No 

(10) Do you dwell on past 

mistakes? Yes/ No 

(11) Do you worry about 

going insane, dying or 
developing cancer? Yes/No 

(12) Do you lack confidence 

in tfie future? Yes/No 

(13) Are you superstitious? Yes,'No 

(14) Do you worry about 

God punishing you? Yes/ No 

(1 b) Are you a perfectionist? Yes/ No 
(16) Were you brought up 
by parents who wor¬ 
ried to excess? Yes/ No 


Duty to survive iife's troubles 

True, many of us bring on our 
own misfortune But it is also true 
that many of us often become the 
innocent victims of "the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune". As 
suming the philosophical attitude that 
any one at any time can suddenly be 
confronted with a serious problem 
because of unforeseen circumstances 
makes us realize that no one is exempt 
from life's frustrations "Man is born 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly up¬ 
wards". We can only be held res¬ 
ponsible for those troubles which we 
have deliberately Drought on our¬ 
selves due to faulty judgement or 
some other reason. 

While we are all capable of making 
serious mistakes the important thing 
IS profit from our sad experiences. 
We cannot always zig-zag from Iife's 
difficulties. When troubTes come to 
us and often "tney come not single 
spies but in battalions" it is only 
natural that we should have our mooos 
of depression and discouragement. It 
IS only human to find ourselves in 
trouble and reacting to it with tempo¬ 
rary despondency. Nevertheless to 
remain continually in the doidrurris 
because of some major frustration is 
an emotional reaction that is morbid 
and capable of making you sicker 
than you would ever want to be. As 
Martin Gray says in his "A Book of 
Life" (1975) “Life's pendulum swings 
between darkness and light despair 


Abnormal worry is frequently the 
root of unrelieved depression and 
unhappiness A chronic worrier dis¬ 
sipates his energy because the things 
ne worries about seldom happen. As 
Dr Lloyd Foster aptly puts it "To 
worry is as foolish and wasteful as 
driving one's car into the garage and 
leaving the motor running all night A 
tremendous amount of energy would 
be consumed, but the car would not 
be going anywhere". Excessive worry 
can bring ulcers hypertensiort cramjjs, 
headaches, and the like It destroys 
health; it can cause premature ageing 
It is a toim of self-torment The 
famous Dejenne of Paris said, "In our 
lives there are mountains and molehills, 
but in the lives of neurasthenics there 
are only mountains". 

Worry Test 

Dr Caprio has formulated the 
following worry test It will enable 
you to gain some inkling as to whether 
you are a chronic worrier. Ask your¬ 
self the following questions Check 
the 'Yes’ or 'No' column. If the 
majority of your checks are ‘Yes' 
answers, you no doubt have the 
personality of neurotic worrier; 

Questions 

(1) Do you bring your work 

troubles homo? Yes/ No 

(2) Are you constantly pre¬ 

occupied with health 
problems? Yes/No 


(17) Have you always been 

serious-minded? Yes/No 

(18) Are you over-sensitive 

to criticism, easily of¬ 
fended, and addicted 
to brooding over 
slights? Yes/No 

i 19) Can you trace your 
worry habit to some 
painful frustration in 
the past? Yes/No 

(20) Do you worry about 

everyday responsibili¬ 
ties? Yes/' No 

(21) Do you worry about 

the kind of impression 
you make on other 
people? Yes/No 

(22) Do you constantly talk 

about the things that 
worry you to those 
around you? Yes/No 

(23) Must you be constantly 
reassured that nothing 

will happen to you? Yes/ No 

(24) Are you dependent on 

others to solve your 
troubles? Yes/No 

(25) Do you worry exces¬ 

sively about othqr peo¬ 
ple's troubles and mis¬ 
fortunes? Yes/No 

(26) Are your imagined fear 
associated with some 
thing you have read 

or heard? Yes/No 

(27) Are you over-suspic¬ 
ious and doubt the in¬ 
tegrity of your friends? Yes/No 
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(28) Are your money trou¬ 
bles a constant source 


of worry? Yes/No 

(29) Do you have a compul¬ 
sive need to worry? Yes/ No 

(30) Are you the type to bite 
off more than you can 
chew and then worry 

about It? Yes/ No 

(31) Do you lack a sense of 

humour? Yes/No 

(32) Are you afraid to enjoy 

life? Yes/ No 


How to manage your troubles 7 

Here are some psychologically 
sound techniques for the management 
of your day-to-day troubles and frus¬ 
trations' 

Don't cross a bridge till you come 
to it 

That IS to say, don't worry about 
something before it has happened. 
Your fears may be groundless, for it 
may never happen. Remember 
"Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you". 

Don't think about you all the time 

If you do so your troubles are 
likely to get out of hand Molehills 
will grow into mountains, and any 
setback will be seen as more of an 
obstacle than it actually is It is 
necessary to look beyond yourself. 
Then you recognize for instance that 
you are not the only person experienc¬ 
ing the loneliness of the hospital bed, 
or the aching emptiness of bereave¬ 
ment or the cruel frustration of another 
failure, or the nagging pain of 
unavoidable frustration. Don't ever 
be too sorry for yourself. Every 
minute of every day, somewhere, 
some one lands in trouble similar to 
yours You are not the only target 
of trouble. 

Convince yourself that every 
problem has a solution 

Every situational problem has a 
proper solution. It is just a matter of 
being patient and finding the right 
answer to your situational-problen% 
by study and planning. 

Don't leap in the dark 

Think carefully before you act. 
People are easily frustrated when 
they allow themselves to act on an 
impulse. Act with clear understanding 
to avoid disappointment. "Haste 
makes waste" runs the old saying, 
"and waste makes want and want 
makes strife between the good man 
and his wife" If you must hasten, 
hasten slowly. 

Don't be a perfectionist 

Perfectionists are disposed to be 
easily frustrated because they expect 
too much of themselves ana others. 


They are too kJealistk: and less reajistic. 
Says Bertrand Russell "Real life is, to 
most men, a long second-best—a 
perpetual compromise between the 
ideal and the possible". Perfection 
spells immobility or paralysis. 

Don't look for trouble 

An optimist and a pessimist went 
into business together. Trade flou¬ 
rished. "Well", said the optimist 
"We've had a wonderful month. It 
has been one constant run of cus¬ 
tomers". "Yeah", agreed the pessi¬ 
mist dourly, "We have had some 
Good business But look at those 
front doorsi If people keep shoving 
through them, the hinges will be out 
in another week". Don't meet trouble 
half-way. 

Talk out your problems 

Talk out your problems with 
someone you think can help you. 
Merely talking things over with some¬ 
one provides an outlet for fear and 
tension. Never be too proud or shy 
to seek outside help. 

Simplify your life 

Don't deliberately invite compli¬ 
cations that will cause worry and 
anxiety. 

Learn to live now 

Learn to live in the present and 
not waste your current moments in 
immobilizing thoughts about the past 
or future “There is no other moment 
to live but now", says Dr Dyer, Lewis 
Carroll in his 'Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass' speaks about living in 
the present: 

'The rule is jam less tomorrow 
and jam yesterday but never jam 
today*. 

'It must come sometimes to jam 
today* Alice objected. How about 
you? Any jam today? Since it must 
come sometimes, how about now? 
At the same time don't look too far 
ahead. Live one day at a time. Make 
the best and most of here and now. 

Worry-killer question 

Ask yourself this worry eradicat¬ 
ing questioa "What's the worst thing 
that could happen to me (or them) 
and what is the likelihood of it occur¬ 
ring' ? You will discover the absurdity 
of worry in this way. 

You cannot please everybody 

You cannot always please every¬ 
one. To run into people who dislike 
you, is to be expected. Accept rejec¬ 
tion stoically. 

Be practical 

Be strictly practical and down- 
to-earth about your troubles Accept 


them as a challenge to your courage, 
guts and ingenuity. 

Lift of laughter 

When things go wrong try the 
lift of laughter. Think of something 
to smile or laugh about Use your 
sense of humour when you need it 
most Don't take yourself and your 
problems so seriously that you cannot 
stand back and view the absurdity of 
taking anything so solemnly^ "Appre¬ 
ciate the immense value of numour", 
says H.N. Cassoa "No man ever 
laughed himself mad; but millions 
have laughed themselves into sense 
and sanity". 

Power within 

Sell yourself the idea that you 
have a power within you that will help 
you to meet your adversities courage¬ 
ously—that will enable you to sur¬ 
mount any obstacle. "There are still 
potentialities in you that you cannot 
even feel", says M. Malinski in his 
'One Daily Bread'(1979). "You are 
capable of deeds you never thought 
of in your wildest dreams. Greatness 
slumbers within you. Have confi¬ 
dence in yourself". 

Control your emotions 

Learn to control your emotions. 
Coping with your day-to-day frus¬ 
trations successfully depends on how 
well you can control your emotions. 

Act 

Action is the single most effective 
antidote for depression, worry and 
tension. It is virtually impossible to 
be depressed and active at the same 
time If you decide to do something 
about your problem rather than grum¬ 
bling about it you will be on the road 
to changing things around yourself. If 
about your situational-problem you 
find asking yourself, "Yes, but what 
can I do?" the answer is really very 
simple. Anything is lots better than 
nothing. Be an action-oriented persoa 
Your troubles will pass away if you 
overcome your inertia and act in the 
spirit of the old song: 

Hera we are i Hera we are again 

Herewearel herewearell here 
we are againlll 

There's Pat and Mac and Tommy 
and Jack and Joe 

When there's trouble brewing. 

When there's something doing 
Are we down-hearted 
No! Let'em all cornel 

(Charles Knight) 
Trying is all Neves stop trying "It 
is not given to man to know the 
worth of his efforta His business as 
a man is to try" (W. J. Gardner). Say 
yes to trying yes to striving yes to 
attempting. 
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Probatlomry/Adnriiilstiatlve Officers’ 
Examinations 


Argumentative 
Questions on 

Economic 

and 

Social 

Problems 

□ Non-aligned Movement—a 
Failure? 

□ The Assam Blood-bath 

□ Age of Retirement 

□ Attenborough’s “Gandhi” 


NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT-A 
FAILURE? 


Q. "Neither India nor Pakistan is 
truly non-aligned and the whole 
concept now stands diluted.” Give 
reasons /brand against this view. 
Ans. T/70 concept of non-alignment 

stemmed out of the Cold War which 
generated widespread tensions all over 
the world and created awkward 
situations for many countries, such 
as India, which, under the leadership 
of Jawahariat Nehru, were keen to 
stay out of the gripping ambit of the 
major military Powers Nehru evolved 
the fine balance in cooperation with 
Marshal Tito and Colonel Nasser. The 
Non-aligned Movement now known 
as NAM for short grew rapidly because 
It suited the newly independent coun¬ 
tries which were anxious not to get 
tied to the apron-strings of the giants 
so soon after attaining freedom from 
colonial rule and imperialism. Bui is 
it not a fact that the movement now 
having a membership of 100 countries 
is a pale shadow of its original version 
largely because of the compulsions of 
circumstances the increasing threat 
of the horrifying arms race between 
the major Powers? Doubts have been 
cast by many countries and even by 
impartial statesmen over the claims 
of non-alignment made even by court- 
tries such as India, now the leader of 
the movement and also by Pakistan 
which claims to be non-aligned despite 
its militaiy alliances and policies totally 
contradictory to the principles of the 
movement 

Arguments For the View 

1. The non-aligned nations* 
being too weak to withstand the 
ressure& economic and military, and 
oth subtle as well as rigorous actions* 
of the Big Powers, have been on the 
horns of a dilemma. It is no wonder 
that barring very few exceptiona 
most of the so-called non-aligned 
countries have in reality some under¬ 
standing or the other with either of 
the giant Powers Moreover, the 
non-aligned movement lost its original 
significance after the detente between 
the super Powers and the end of the 
Cold War. 


2. The differences of approach 
among the non-aligned nations have 
grown in recent years and now there 
are more variations and more conflict¬ 
ing interpretations of policy than over 
before. India herself has been criti¬ 
cised for her confusing stand on the 
issue of Afghanistan. Until the Soviet 
occupation about three years ago, 
Afghanistan was a traditionally non- 
aligned countiy, harming no one and 
having no territorial ambitions against 
any other country. And yet the Soviet 
invasion was not openly condemned 
by the vast majority of the non- 
aligned group. Some of them kept 
quiet or spoke in terms which merely 
amounted to a reiteration of the non- 
aligned principles of Panchsheel, 
peaceful co-existence and respect for 
the sovereignty and independence of 
every country. 

3. During his brief tenure as 
India's Prime Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai attempted to define "genuine 
non-alignment" and made a significant 
statement outlining India’s policy, at 
the United Nations Assembly. He 
said India sought to be "genuinely 
non-aligned", but Mrs Gandhi virtually 
ridiculed this concept early in March 
this year. Her stand amounted to a 
confirmation of the fact that there 
were loopholes in the movement and 
that while maintaining a posture of 
impartiality India was not willing to 
openly side with the critics of the 
Soviet aggression against the Afghans 

4 . Similarly- what right has 
Pakistan to describe itself as "non- 
aligned" when it has openly entered 
into military alliances with the U S.A. 
and receives large quantities of 
weapons from its protector and 
mentor, besides providing military bases 
to the U.S.A. and other facilities for 
countering the steadily growing Soviet 
influence in the Asian region. Many 
of the Latin American republics also 
have military understandings with the 
U.S.A and yet they are members of 
the non-aligned group. Just as India 
has a distinct slant towards Moscow 
(the denials notwithstanding), Pakistan 
is a close ally and protege of Washing¬ 
ton What right have these countries 
to describe themselves as non-aligned? 
Each of them has a "tilt" which 
betrays the reality. Even a mediatory 
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role IS now beyond them. The move¬ 
ment is a failure 

5. Worse, the non-aligned 
countries sometimies fight each other 
and forget all about peaceful po'icies 
China attacked India in 1962, and 
Iraq and Iran have been at war for 
noaily three years, with no non- 
aligned nation helping them. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The concept of non alignment 
does not rule out policies and actions 
designed to ensure the defence and 
territorial integrity of the members of 
this group India has purchased 
weapons and other military equipment 
from the Soviet Union to arm itself 
adequately to meet all threats of 
attack But India is not under the 
Soviet Union's military umbrella, it 
continues to adopt an independe'^t 
foreign policy, judging every issue on 
merit occasionally criticising even 
the Soviet Union for aggressive policies 

2. India has never approved 
the Russian manoeuve in Afghanistan, 
but has affirmed 'epeatediy that the 
problem should he viewed in a realistic 
manner and that all foreign forces 
must be withdrawn from Afghan terri¬ 
tory in the interest of stability in Asia 
Thus alone can the Afghan problem 
be solved This stand means that 
India wants the Russians to quit 
Afghanistan territory and to let the 
Afghan people (this country's traditional 
friends) to choose their own rulers 
without interference from any quarter 
It thinks It unfair that while the Ameri¬ 
can or U S.-backed Pakistani troops 
should continue to pose a threat to 
Afghan defence and security, inter¬ 
national agencies should condemn 
only the Soviet Union and single it 
out as the sole offender and violator 
of the Afghans' freedom. 

3. The Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, Mochtar Kusurntmadja. dec¬ 
lared on the eve of the Delhi summit 
that his country's major aim was to 
m.ake the NAM "return to the original 
principles of the movement". This 
implies that lately there have been 
dilution and divergence from the basic 
principles of the movement and the 
high-sounding aeclarations made by 
its illustrious founders. 

4 . There is no doubt that the 
non-aligned movement has come a 
long way from the good old days of 
the first summit in Belgrade in 1961 
where the 25 assembled Heads of 
Government said they were keen on 
establishing an independent Third 
World identity. A significant deve¬ 
lopment took place at the last Non- 
aligned summit, at Havana in 1979 
which showed that the Soviet Union 
dominated the policies of many non- 
aligned nations The Cuban leader 
Castro put forth a new policy plank 
for the non-aligned—recognition of 


the Soviet Union as a "natural ally of 
the movement." Fortunately, the 
msnoeuvre did not succeed, but the 
damage was done. 

5. There is however, a deep 
diyLsion among the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries over the issue of seating Kampu¬ 
chea at the non-aligned summit ses 
sions India favours .seating the Heng 
Samrin Government and not Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk's "rag-tag Demo¬ 
cratic Kampuchea Coalition." Each 
non-aligned country acts in its self- 
interest even when its policies are in 
direct conflict with genuine non align¬ 
ment The ASEAN group back Prince 
Sihanouk, and they are highly critical 
of India's policies But there are 
even wider chinks in the aligned 
bloc The movement still has a great 
potential and has survived crises 


THE ASSAM BLOOD-BATH 


Q. "The acrimony and violence 
in Assam, which has cost over 
2,000 lives, is the result of the 
Government of India's obstinate 
stand and its rigid decision to 
hold elections in the State despite 
the widespread boycott." Give 
reasons For and AgamstWiis view. 

Ans. The recent election in Assam 
turned out to be the most violent and 
the bloodiest in the country's history 
The tension, the disorder, the murder 
and the arson continued day after 
day and for all practical purposes the 
State had been turned over to the 
armed forces Was the election held 
in such dismal circumstances, and at 
such heavy cost to peace and order, 
really necessary’ Could it not have 
been postponed by a few months 
until the people were willing to 
participate in it’ In all fairness the 
Government should accept the moral 
responsibility for the immense agony 
which the State and the people nave 
suffered, but Mrs Gandhi says the 
agitators themselves should he held 
responsible for the unfortunate episode 
Certain political groups are now 
exploiting the situation for partisan 
political benefit. The Assam election 
results have given the Congress a 
seemingly impressive victory, but was 
it worth It’ Over 80 per cent of the 
Assamese speaking people kept away 
from the polling, reducing the exercise 
to a mockery and casting serious 
doubts on the legitimacy of the new 
Government 

Arguments For the View 

1. The entire country has ex- 
pres-sed deep anguish over the blood¬ 
shed and the destruction in Assam 
before and during the poll. When 
large sections of the people had 
declared their intention to boycott 
the electloa there was no point in 


Insisting on a poll whatever might 
happen. Only a , small minority of 
the people took part in the voting, at 
many centres only 5 per cent or less 
of the electorate. It was ail a farce 
the like of which has never occurred 
in India's history. The responsibility 
IS that of the Government of India. 

2. The argument that further 
extension of President s rule in Assam 
was not possible or advisable beyond 
March 18 has been found to be 
fallacious The Opposition parties who 
are being blamed by the Central 
leaders for not assuring their full 
cooperation in agreeing to a Consti¬ 
tutional amendment to facilitate exten¬ 
sion of President's rule in the State 
disclaim all responsibility, in any case, 
their unwillingness was only at the 
initial stages but later when the harsh 
realities of violence were realised the 
Opposition urged that further extension 
of Presidents rule and postponement 
of the poll were advisable and assured 
that they would cooperate in such an 
"enabling' amendment. But the 
Government was adament and it was 
sheer obstinacy and a sen,se of false 
prestige that prevented the Govern¬ 
ment and the Election Commission to 
go ahead with the e'ection arrange 
ments despite the heavy loss of life, 
the communal riots and the fleeing of 
thousands of people from certain 
Assam areas to adjoining West Bengal 

3. What moral right has the 
Government, elected on a fraction of 
the total electorate, and as a sequel 
to a cynical exercise, to speak on 
behalf of the people and pass laws on 
Its behalf? In fact the issue is now 
moral The Government headed by 
Mr Saikia, has no moral right to 
govern. How can it describe itself 
as legitimate, democratic and legally 
constituted when the majority of the 
people are opposed to its formation 
and continuance? 

4 . The fact is that distrust 
between the various ethnic groups in 
Assam has increased because of 
growing economic adversity—which 
IS the Government's fault through 
neglect 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The situation in Assam was 
worsening day by day with the leaders 
of the agitators and the main organi¬ 
sations the All-Assam Students' Union 
(A.A.S.U.) and the All-Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad (AAG.SP.) seemed 
in no mood to conduct themselves in 
a responsible manner. The Govern¬ 
ment had to maintain its stand in the 
interest of democracy and in its attempt 
to restore order. Abandoning the 
elections when "<the necessary 
arrangements had been made and 
the process had begun would have 
looked absurd. 

2. Abandonment of the elections 
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at the last minute^ as the Opposition 
parties had suggested, would have 
meant a surrender to the forces of 
violence^ blackmail communalists and 
vioiators of the law, not to mention 
the anti-social elements who were 
indulging in lawless actions of all 
kinds. The Government would have 
created a wrong impression of its 
capacity to enforce law and order 
and to conduct elections if it had 
surrendered to ill-conceived populist 
demands and agitations designed to 
subvert the democratic order. 

3. The criticism that there was 
virtual military rule in the State during 
the elections may be largely correct, 
but posting of adequate armed forces 
was necessary in the interest of peace 
and order. This is clear from the 
fact that despite the posting of large 
contingents of armed forces* there 
was much bloodshed, arson, man¬ 
slaughter and virtual massacre in 
certain areas 

4. There was no evidence of 
the agitators and the spokesmen of 
the main students' organisations who 
spearheaded the agitation and who 
put forth unacceptable demands during 
the negotiations with the Central 
Government which adopted a legal 
and reasonable stand. How could 
the Centre agree to deport lakhs of 
people from Assam, the so-called 
"foreigners", when no other State 
was willing to accept them and when 
such expulsion would have implied 
flouting of the basic concepts of 
national integration. The credibility 
of the entire Indian polity was at 
stake, and the Government owed a 
responsibility towards the lawful section 
of the community which it could not 
shirk. A re-definition of the term 
"citizen" cannot be made only on the 
Assamese insistence. - 

5. It was a pity that the political 
partiea by aixJ lar^ made no attempts 
to restore law and order in the State 
they seemed to be interested only in 
shovring that the decision to hold the 
elections was unwise, impractical and 
a great blunder. On the contrary, 
they aroused a great deal of emotional 
fervour, incitea people to keep away 
from the election booths, defy the 
administration and obstruct the process 
of law. 

6. The allegation that the Centre 
insisted on holding elections in order 
to derive political benefit and for ins¬ 
talling a Congress (I) Ministry there, 
is baseless because if all the parties in 
the State had participated in the poll 
the major regional groups would cer¬ 
tainly have captured a majority in the 
Assembly and the Congress! I) would 
have won only a minority of the seats 
it contested. The Congresses sweep¬ 
ing victory has resultea from the Op¬ 
position groupsf boycott of the poll 
not because it commands a majority 


in the electorate. The blame for 
embittering human relations and for 
making the functioning of democracy 
in Assam is largely of the Opposition 
parties which were demanding prolon¬ 
gation of rule by the bureaucracy and 
the Centre's nominees* by further 
delaying the establishment of a duly 
elected legislature. 


AGE OF RETIREMENT 


Q. "The retirement age for Gov¬ 
ernment servants In India should 
be 66, not 58, and the step taken 
by the Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment in this regard is correct." Do 
you agree wini this view? Give 
reasons For and Aga/nst it. 

Ans. £ar/y in February the new 
Andhra Pradesh Government headed 
by the htm star N. T Rama Raa, 
ordered that the retirement age for 
government servants m the State 
should be 55 instead of 58. As a 
result about 18. 000 employees had 
to retire on February 28, 1983. and 
about 12.000 more would be retiring 
soon. The Supreme Court refused 
to accept the petition of the adversely 
affected employees challenging the 
order. On February 1 this year Mrs 
Gandhi ordered that no further exten¬ 
sions in service should be given and 
that all superannuated staff should 
be retired immediately The object 
seems to he to create more employ¬ 
ment opportunities by retiring those 
who have had their innings What 
are the implications of this step and is 
It justified? As in other similar cases 
the problem has two aspects a positive 
and a negative one. The issue of the 
retirement age comes up every now 
and then and several State Govern¬ 
ments have at one time or other 
reduced the age of retirement or 
thought of doing so. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The queues of the educated 
unemployed have been becoming 
longer and longsr every year, indica^ 
the extent of young people waiting 
for jobs Many aitematK'es have been 
cornered to create more employment 
opportunities but on account of seveial 
difficulties the creation of new job 
openings in the public and the private 
sectors has not kept pace with the 
growth in the numbers of those who 
seek suitable jobs The reduction in 
the age of retirement is therefore, a 
more effective way of achieving the 
object 

2. Recent studies have shown 
that creation of every additional 
Government job, whatever the nature 
of the work allotted to the employee, 
costs the public exchequer Rs 2.5 
lakh to Rs 3 lakh for a 30-year span 


of service. The number of govern¬ 
ment employees has been increasing 
fast in accordance with Parkinson's 
Principle. So it is better to reduce 
the strength of the staff as much as 
possible. A retrenchment drive will 
create all sorts of difficulties including 
public agitations and give a handle to 
the Opposition parties to launch a 
drive to discredit the party in power. 
Reduction in the retirement age is a 
comparatively safe way of achieving 
the aim 

3. The Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernn-ient has calculated that it will be 
saving Rs 100 crore by retiring 
employees at the age of 55. This 
large amount can be used for the 
State's social and economic develop¬ 
ment instead of merely enlarging the 
wage bill of tiie staff and further 
increasing the burden on the tax¬ 
payer. 

4. The Prime Minister has also 
ordered that all Central Ministries 
should retire superannuated staff, no 
further extensions should be given 
and that even those who have already 
been given extensions after reaching 
the age of superannuation should be 
immediately retired by giving them 
the minimum possible notice or paying 
them the required amount of comj^n- 
sation to cover the notice period. 

5. A slimmer, streamlined, dis¬ 
ciplined staff will certainty lead to a 
more efficient admmist.'-ation, and the 
surplus workers should be discarded 
as early as possible. 

6. The Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion (Lie.) has reduced the age of 
retirement and the Prime Minister's 
order also applies to heads of public 
sector corpoationa nationalised banka 
etc. This shows that a lower retire¬ 
ment age is now almost a part of 
national policy. 

7. Thousands of employees 
whose promotions had been held up 
because of old people continuing in 
sevice will now get the long-awaited 
opportunitiea 

Arguments Against the View 

1. There seems to be tittle point 
in retiring thousands of employees at 
short notice and appointing others to 
fill their places The frustration which 
the step has caused among those 
thrown out of jobs in Andhra Pradesh 
is bayoiKl measure. 

2. The order evidently violates 
the terms of service of the emptoyeea 
When they were recruited t^ were 
told that th^ would continue in service 
up to the age of 58. Suddenly 
throwing out of employment about 
30,000 people is unfeir and unjust 
The order should have been made 
applicable only to new recruits so 
that the plans of those already in 
service and in the last phase of their 
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careers should not have been upset 

3. The needs and responsibilities 
of people in the 55-58 age group are 
much heavier than of the younger 
people. Therefore, it is a patent act 
of injustice to ease them out suddenly 
and replace them by others. They 
are unable to get alternative employe 
ment at their advanced age and are in 
financial difficulties. 

4 . By suddenly removing from 
service thousands of experienced and 
mature people the State has been 
deprived of much wisdom, experience 
and effective supervisors To that 
extent the administration will suffer 
and may become inefficient because 
of the substitution of experienced 
people by younger, immature recruits 
According to one report the Rs 18- 
crore World Bank Family Welfare 
Project in Andhra Pradesh will suffer 
heavily because of the sudden retire¬ 
ment of several senior officers who 
were over 55. It is difficult to provide 
equally experienced and mature sub¬ 
stitutes at the top level. 

5. The Andhra Pradesh order 
is arbitrary and violative of the equality 
of opportunity provisions in the Indian 
Constitution. 

6. All the talk of economy by 
swiftly and prematurely retiring thou¬ 
sands of employees is deceptive 
because the State has to spend several 
crores just now, and after a few 
months several crores of rupees more 
by way of compensation (two months' 
additional salary in lieu of notice). The 
total cost of the dramatic move is put 
by some experts at Rs 198 crore 
(including the burden of pensions 
gratuity, encashed leave etc ). 

7. When the life expectation in 
the country is increasing (it is now 
53.8 years for males) the retirement 
age should be higher, not lower. In 
the U.S.A., Britain and West Germany 
the age of retirement and the service 
span, is now longer than before, 
while in India we are depriving the 
administrative machinery of experience 
and maturity at a time when these 
qualities are needed most Among 
those suddenly retired are senior 
teachers in schools and colleges: 
thousands of students' careers are 
endangered because of the exit of the 
teachers when examinations were so 
near and the academic year was 
about to end. The " N. T. R " Gov¬ 
ernment is evidently following a ruinous 
path which it may soon have cause to 
regret or even retrace. 


ATTENBOROUGH'S "GANDHI" 


Q. "The feature film made by Sir 
Richard Attenborough on Mahabna 
Gandhi is unfair, a waste of money, 
an insult to India and a distortion 


of facto." Give arguments Fbrand 
AgainstiMi view. 

Ans. Sir Richard Attenborough's 
costly feature film “Gandhi" has 
become the subject of much contro¬ 
versy. According to some critics, 
the “major personalities of the pre- 
Independence period have been 
reduced to puny men “ Others com¬ 
plain that several important persona¬ 
lities, such as Maulana Azad and 
Subhash Bose, have been completely 
ignored as if they did not exist The 
Government of India has shared the 
cost of the film and has also gone out 
of its way to provide all the necessary 
facilities to the British film producer 
to picturise the scenes and examine 
the old records, eta Was the expen¬ 
diture worth It and is the film a 
deplorable distortion of events and 
personalities of the time? Or is it 
historic and highly impressive drama¬ 
tisation, as indicated by the great 
welcome accorded to it and the record 
crowds the film draws in the West? 

Arguments For the View 

1. It is futile to try to make a 
film on Mahatma Gandhi who was a 
unique personality and who has no 
equal in the world? The film and the 
actors are all look like cheap imitations 
The mixed cast including several 
foreigners, hardly does justice to the 
originals The distortions give a false 
and misleading impression to the 
younger generation which has not 
had the privilege of seeing India's 
distinguished leaders of the freedom 
struggle. 

2. Several important events of 
the struggle for independence have 
been ignored or are inadequately 
portrayed There is no sign of Seva- 
gram, which was the scene of many 
(^ndhian activities The famous "Quit 
India" movement is not depicted, 
although it was the Mahatma who 
guided this movement in which all 
national leaders readily participated. 

3. There is no sign of Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Dr B.R Ambedkar in the film. 
There is no sign even of Vinoba, the 
true Gandhian disciple. Even Mr C. 
Rajagopatachari is not showrv although 
he was such a close associate of the 
Mahatma. 

4 . Ben Kingsley, who played 
the role of Gandhi, no doubt acted 
very well and depicted the Mahatma 
as he was, but the actor has in many 
scenes behaved in an eccentric manner, 
thus giving a wrong impression of the 
great leader. Moreover, the order 
of events during the Mahatma's career 
has not been rightly represented. In 
the film events seem to jump from 
one to another, often confusing the 
viewers. 

5. What is more, the Mahatma 


has been shown mostly as a politician 
trying most of the time to overthrow 
the British; in reality, Gandhi was a 
true Mahatma. But his saintly role 
has not been adequately brought out 
thus doing great injustice to him. 

6. Some of the Mahatma's basic 
concepts, including the social and 
economic programmes (khadi, village 
industries and untouchability) have 
not been presented in the film. 

Arguments Against theWiew 

1. It was physically impossible 
to represent in every event and every 
leader who played a notable role 
during the freedom struggle. Thus 
the omission of Subhash Bose, Raja- 
gopalachari, Tagore and Dr Ambedkar 
need not detract from the significance 
and lasting interest of the film, which 
IS a masterpiece. 

2. The main purpose was to 
propagate the Gandhian spirit and 
show what the Mahatma was and the 
unique role he played This aim has 
been well served. Almost everywhere 
in the world, wherever the film has 
been shown, the message of Gandhi 
has been well understood and appre¬ 
ciated. 

3. Since no Indian film producer 
ventured to make a film of this type 
and on such a scale, the fact that a 
foreigner undertook the venture is 
commendable Technically, the film 
has proved to be excellent It has 
won international recognition, manv 
Oscar awards and other prizes We 
should not try to find fault with the 
production, rather there should be 
admiration for the labour extending 
over many years which Attenborough 
put in to make the film without the 
focus being on commercial gains 

4. Mr Jinnah has been beautifully 
acted and portrayed, complete with 
his British dress, manner of living, 
etc Several other Indian personalities 
have also been well represented. All 
of which reflects great credit on the 
producer 

3. Sir Richard Attenborough, 
although knighted for his talent did 
not hesitate to expose British rudeness, 
heartlessness and acts of violence 
during India's freedom struggle. The 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre is shown 
well, although it is a standing disgrace 
to the British rulers. 

5. Not a single Indian could do 
what Attenborough has done with 
such great dedication. Mr Ben 
Kingsley, who played the Mahatma, is 
half Indian, being the son of an Indian 
father and a British mother. The 
thorough professional work done by 
the Attenborough tbam, the perfect 
coordination, and the meticulous 
attention to detail are rare in India. 
The country owes a debt of gratitude 
to Attenborough. 
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Know Ttiy States 


MADHYA PRADESH 
A Matrix of Diverse 
Cuitures 


i. The land 

Madhya Pradesh State, which corres¬ 
ponds to the old geographical term 
Madhya Desh or the middle region, is 
now the largest of all the Indian 
States covering an area of 443,459 
sq km. Administratively, the State 
came into existence on November 1, 
1956, in the wake of the States 
Reorganisation. 

It is made up of five regions, 
three of which— Madhya Bharat 
Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal—have 
come in as a whole State, except for 
a small adjustment of enclaves between 
Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan, This 
adjustment meant the addition of the 
fourth region The fifth region is 
Mahakoshal which consists of seven¬ 
teen districts of the erstwhile Madhya 
Pradesh. In all, the State has forty- 
five districts, divided into 12 Com¬ 
missioner^ Divisions There are 
76,914 villages (out of which only 
21,801 are electrified), 313 towns 
and only 14 cities according to the 
last census. Nearly one-fifth of the 
State population lives in the urban 
areas and the rest four-fifths in the 
rural areas. 

It IS a landlocked State girded by 
six States: Uttar Pradesh in the north. 
Bihar in the north-east; Orissa in the 
east; Andhra Pradesh arid Maharashtra 
in the south and Rajasthan in the 
west 

Its three important rivers are: 
the Narmada, the Mahanadi and the 
Tapti. Besides, there are six minor 
rivers. 

Thirty-five per cent of the State 
area is covered by the forests which 
is a little more than the country's 
target; the net area sown is 41.7 per 
cent; the uncultivated area is 11 per 
cent; the area not available for cultiva¬ 
tion is 10.2 per cent and about 5 per 
cent of the land is left fallow. 

Irrigation facilities are available 
to only 11.6 per cent (1979-80) of 
the net sown area. The proportion 
of the irrigated to the gross area 


sown is much lower- 9 per cent. 

Bhopal is the capital of the State. 

II. Natural Resources 

The State is richly endowed with 
forest and mineral wealth. 

(a) POfffSrS. No less than 1.56 
lakh sq. km, (35 per cent of the State 
area) was under forests in 1979- 
80. A variety of wood such as teak, 
sal babul is found in the forests 
besides tendu leaves The coverage 
tsi forests shows a declining trend 
over the last two decades- from 
about 1.73 lakh sq. km. in 1960-61 
to 1.56 lakh sq. km. in 1979-80. 

The income from forestry as a 
proportion of the total State revenue 
has, during the sixties and seventies 
been fluctuating between 16 and 19 
per cent 

(A) MINERALS. Coal manga¬ 
nese, iron ore, bauxite, lime stone, 
fire clay and diamonds are some of 
the minerals found in the State Some 
of the industries in the State are 
mineral-based such as iron and steel 
clay toys etc. 

III. Population 

Though M. P. is the biggest State with 
13.47 per cent of the total area of 
the countiy, yet it has only 7.6 per 
cent of India's population. The 1981 
census count^ 52.1 million heads 
which were double the number in 
1951 and more than three and a 
quarter times that counted 80 years 
ago in 1901. The overall growth 
rate comes to 209.19 per cent during 
the eight decades The decadal 
(1971-81) growth rate of the State 
is higher than the all-India one except 
for the three decades 1911-21, 
1931-41 and 1941-51. In the de¬ 
cade 1971-81, the population of the 
State increased at the rate of 25.15 
per cent as aminst the aH- India growth 
rate of 24.75 per cent during the 
same decade but it is less than the 
previous decade's growth rate of the 


State population. Possibly, it is 
because of the intensification of the 
family planning programme in M.P. 

As already stated, the majority of 
the population (415 million or 80 per 
cent) lives in the villages and a small 
minority (106 million or 20 par cent) 
in the urban areas 

The staple occupation of the 
people in M. P. is agricuitue. 

It is rather disappointing that 
only 38.6 per cent of the population 
comprises the work force, the rest 
(61.4 per cent) fall in the category of 
the non-workers The female workers 
far outnumber the male ones This 
seems to be a relic of the traditional 
weakness 

About 28 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation was literate in 1981. Though 
It was an improvement over the liter¬ 
acy rate in 1971, the State ranked 
24th among the Indian States and 
the Union Territories in the country in 
1981. In the previous census its 
position was twenty-third. 

The sex ratio has been declining 
since the beginning of the present 
century and had come to stay constant 
at 941 females for every 1000 males 
in the last two censuses 

The density of the population 
has shot up from 94 per sq. km. in 
1971 to 118 per sq. km. in 1981; it 
was half as much in 1951 and only 
38 per sq. km. in 1901 

IV. Economic Scene 

The socio-economic conditions of the 
people has improved considerably since 
indepiendence. The economy of the 
State has developed to the desired 
satisfaction. 

Let us consider some of the 
economic indicators of the State. 

(1) AGRICULTURE: Out of the 
total geographical area, the net area 
sown in 1979-80 was 41.7 per cent 
as against 36.8 per cent in 1960-61. 

An analysis of the operational 
holdings shows that according to the 
agricultural census, 1976-77, nearly 
50 per cent of the holdings were as 
small as 2 hectare or less and they 
accounted for only 11 per cent of the 
area; while 7 per cent of the holdings 
measuring 10 hectare or more 
accounted for 36 per cent of the 
area. 

The net irrigated area was 11.6 
per cent of the net area sown in 
1979-80 which is double that in 
1960-61. It is proposed to add 34 
per cent more to the existing irrigation 
potentiality during the sixth five-year 
plan jjeriod. 

Canals provide the major source 
of irrigation for more than 40 per 
cent of the total irrigated area. Wells, 
tanks and other sources of irrigation 
are also available. 
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The State produces both kharif 
as well as rabi crops and is richly 
endowed with varying agro-climatic 
zones for fruit-growing like mango, 
lime, orange, guava, papaya, cashew- 
nut etc. 

The main foodgrains produced 
are wheat rice, coarse grains and 
pulses The foodgtain production in 
the State has increased from 4.7 mil¬ 
lion ton in 19b1 to 12.3 million ton in 
1977-78, which is up by about 162 
per cent In the year 1979-80, the 
worst-ever drought year, the food 
grain production dipped to very low 
level of 7 5 million ton but it is 
expected to be double-folded within 
a span of five years, that is by 1984- 
85—the terminal year of the current 
plan. 

Cash crops also occupy a promi¬ 
nent place in the economy of the 
State These include cotton, sugar¬ 
cane, condiments and spices o'Iseeds 
and a large variety of fruit crops 

The State is the highest producer 
of soyabeans in the country The 
area under this crop shot up from 
600 hectare in 1969-70 to 4 lakh 
hectare in 1980 

The primary sector contributed 
more than 60 per cent to the net 
State Domestic Product at current 
prices in 1970-71 but it declined to 
51.9 per cent in 1979-80 In this 
sector, agriculture played the dominant 
role, the forestry and logging showed 
an improvement in its contribution 
from about 3.5 to 5 9 per cent 
during the years from 1970 to 1980 

(2) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP 
MENT M P. has the unique distinc¬ 
tion of having some of the prestigious 
public sector undertakings, the Bhilai 
Steel Plant, the Bharat Heavy Electri- 
calSk the currency printing press at 
Dawas. The Nepa mills, the only 
one of Its kind that produces newsprint 
for the country, is also situated in this 
State. 

There are in all 23 textile mills in 
the Statftiseveral of them are nationa¬ 
lised. It has 178 heavy and medium 
industries and 25.400 small scale 
industries The State produces sugar, 
cement jute manufactures, synthe¬ 
tics and drugs and leather goods. 
M. P. is famous for village crafts such 
as chanderi sarees, leather and clay 
toys 

The number of working registered 
factories which stood at 1811 in 
1956 rose to 5,970 m 1980 which is 
indicative of the rapid pace of indus¬ 
trialisation. 

Out of the 45 districts thirty-six 
are categorised as industrially 
backward. 

The overall index of industrial 
production increased to 144.5 in 
1976-77 as against 123 in 1974-75 


with 1970 as the base year It means 
that the industrial growth rate from 
1974-75 to 1976-77 was of the 
order of 17.5 per cent. 

(3) POWER. M.P. has good 
potential of hydro-electric power 
generation. The total installed capacity 
in the State was 1315 m w. in 1979- 
80 which IS more than 6 times that in 
1960-61 when it was 206.9 m.w. By 
the end of the sixth five-year plan, it 
is likely to reach 3033 m.w., thanks 
to the massive outlay of Rs 1,500 
crore postulated in the plan for the 
power sector The provision repre¬ 
sents 40 per cent of the total State 
plan outlay of Rs 3,800 crore. 

(4) TRANSPORT & COMMUNI¬ 
CATION In 1979-80 the State had 
a total road length of 60,647 km. 
surfaced roads covered 45,698 km 
and un-surfaced road 14,949 km. 
The total number of vehicles—cars, 
cabs trucks tractors and autos—more 
than quadrupled from about 59,000 
to 274,000 during 1966 and 1980 

A network of telephone, telex 
and postal services exists in the State. 
,4s on April 1, 1979, there were more 
than 80,000 telephones 600 telex 
lines and 9,700 post off'ces (1979- 
80) 

(5) EMPLOYMENT The total 
number of registrants on the live 
register of the employment exchanges 
has been increasing. In 1971, it 
stood at 3 16 lakh, in 1978, it rose 
to 7 53 lakh but in the following year, 
there was a marginal drop to 7 35 
lakh 

An encouraging feature of the 
employment situation is that the aver¬ 
age daily employment in the working 
registered factories shov,/ed a marked 
increase of 100 per cent during the 
two and a half decades of the State's 
existence The employment in the 
public sector also stepped up from 
4 9 lakh in December, 1961, to 10,9 
lakh in December, 1970 

The share of the State in the 
army of the unemployed in the country 
Viias as low as 3 21 per cent in 1977- 
78 and the unemployment rate 3.09 
per cent Nearly 58 per cent of the 
people in M P. were estimated by the 
Planning Commission to be below the 
poverty line in 1977 -78 

(6) STATE DOMESTIC PRD 
DUC T (SDPI The net SDP of M, P. 
(at current prices) stood at Rs 2,002 
crore in 1970-71 and Rs 4 262 crore 
nine years later in 1979-80, in real 
terms, it actually slided back to Rs 
1,892 crore in 1979-80 from the 
1970-71 level, obviously because of 
the poor performance of the drought- 
hit farm sector. The per capita 
nominal SDP registered an increase 
from Rs488 in 1970-71 to R3 828 
in 1979-80, the per capita real SDP 
declined from Rs 488 to Rs 367 in 


the respective years. 

The sectoral analysis of the SDP 
shows the following trends: (a) The 
primary sector's contribution to the 
State income at current prices cor> 
tinued sliding down during the severv 
ties. It was 61.7 per cent in 1970- 
71 and 51.9 per cent in 1979-80. (d) 
Ihe contributions of the other two 
sectors, on the contrary, stepped up 
from year to year: the secondary 
sector had a taster pick-^p than the 
tertiary sector The share of the 
secondary sector increased from 15.2 
per cent to 21.4 per cent; that of 
tertiary sector from 23,1 per cent to 
26 7 per cent in the afore-said years. 

(7) .PLAN OUTLAYS: The out¬ 
lays in the public sector of the State 
plans has been escalating as shown 
below (in Rs crore). second plan, 
145, third plan, 300, fourth plan, 
383; fifth plan, 1,380, sixth plan, 
3,800. 

The sixth plan outlay is slightly 
less than three times that envisagea 
in the fifth plan and more than the 
total outlay provided in all tne previous 
plans The spectacular hike in outlay 
may be partly oue to the higher 
monetary costs on the development 
plans and partly due to the inclusion 
of more areas of development in the 
plans 

V. Social Scenario 

M.P had in 1978-79 ten universities, 
527 colleges for ooys and 46 for 
girls; 60,9(X) schools for boys and 
5,500 schools tor girls. The number 
of educational institutions marks mani¬ 
fold increase over the years which is 
reflected in the higher literacy rate 
achieved by the State and the increase 
in the number of scholars in these 
institutions. The per capita expendi¬ 
ture on education on revenue account 
has risen from Rs 4 47 in 1960-61 to 
Rs 28 in 1979-80 

Hindi is the State language but 
many other languages— Urdu, IVfarath^ 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, Sindhi and English 
— are also spoken. The surrounding 
States appear to have an influence on 
linguistic culture of the State M. P. 
is a matrix of diverse cultures 

VI. Political Front 

Madiiya Pradesh is a uni cameral 
State with 320-member Legislative 
Assembly. In the last State elections 
held in June 1980, the Congress (1) 
emerged as the largest party with 
absolute majority and formed the 
government. It has ensured political 
stability in the State, despite the 
ripples of dissident! in the party. 

In the Parliament there are 56 
representatives of the State; 16 in 
the Rajya Sabha and 40 in the Lok 
Sabha. 
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Paragraph-Writing 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


Every horse thinks his own 
pack heaviest. 

( Thomas Fuller) 
Plato tells a story about a king 
who ordered his subjects to deposit 
their diseases and miseries at one 
place. These made a sizable heap 
and people went away greatly 
relieved for this gentle 
riddance Some days later a fresh 
edict came that every one was to 
take out some one ailment out of the 
heap. Naturally every citizen opted 
for something different what he had 
deposited. Within a couple of days 
there was a wail of agony The new 
devil proved more irksome than the 
old. After all they had got used to 
the latter. The moral of the tale is 
that we are apt to magnify our own 
ills and minimise those of others. 
Quite a few Indians get dissatisfied 
with their emoluments in their own 
country and get attracted towards 
the jobs in foreign lands Before 
long, disillusionment ensues and 
they wistfully look back to the quiet 
and homely atmosphere of their 
motherland, where they could hold 
their head high. What looked like 
delicious plums from a distance 
turned to ashes in the mouth. The 
price one pays for pursuing any 
rofession, or calling, is an intimate 
nowledge of its ugly side. But that 
is no reason why it should be 
deserted. Every calling is great 
when greatly pursued. 

Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
conscious of thine own. 

(J.G. Whittier) 

A Temperance preacher used to 
harangue his audiences every 
evening on the evils of drink. One 
day his lecture, usually spell'binding 


proved halting and 
unimpressive. When asked about 
this indifferent performance he 
whispered to a friend that he had 
missed his afternoon peg that 
day Quite a few of us are made of 
such stuff—sham and • 

hypocrisy. We try to save others 
vtiithout caring to save 
ourselves. We show to others the 
steep and thorny way to heaven but 
as for ourselves tread the primrose 
path of dalliance, No wonder that 
in spite of thousands of churches 
mosques and temples evils are pro¬ 
liferating like mushrooms and there 
IS wide-spread moral decay. The 
crafty politician (and the two words 
have become synonymous) ascends 
the school or college stage and 
expatiates on the virtues of discipline 
and restraint But the same man 
can hurl chairs in the council 
chamber and use vituperative 
language. He talks of principles 
and codes of conduct but does not 
so much as wince when changing 
his label overnight In the mouths 
of many men soft and pious words 
are like roses that soldiers put into 
the muzzles of their muskets on 
holidays One may smile and smile 
and be a villain. 

What millions died that Caesar 
might be great 7 

No English word has been 
misused and abused so much by the 
historia ns as the word' great. A 
war in which more than a crore of 
human beings lost their lives is called 
great so also one in which the 
terrible weapon of atomic bomb was 
employed. A fire in which half of 
London was destroyed is called 
great and so also the plague which 
took away half of London 


population. King Peter of Russia 
who immured his sister, discarded 
his first wife, exhumed and defiled 
the corpse of his uncle and 
murdered, after hideous tortures, his 
intelligent but reactionary son, has 
this epithet suffixed to his 
name Probably the connotation of 
the word is capacity for destruc¬ 
tion. Alexander overran continents 
and carried fire and sword wherever 
he went and is entitled to this 
distinction Well might 
Shakespeare say about these 
historians 'Lord, what fools these 
mortals bel' None of them has 
cared to affix this appellation to 
Socrates, Buddha, Christ Luther, 
Newton or Einstein, lofty souls who 
have changed the course of human 
history Stress has been laid on the 
nuisance value. The teacher of 
history who advised his students to 
skip over kings during whose reign 
no battle took place was therefore 
not unreasonable or perverse. Great¬ 
ness is often thrust on blood-thirsty 
monsters 

Modern Education too often 
covers the fingers with rings, and 
at the same time cuts the sinews 
at the wrists. 


(Sterling) 

The real purpose of education is 
to prepare a student for the battle of 
life Knowledge is to be gathered 
not for its own sake but as a means 
to solve the problems that come 
one's way But the present-day 
education simply stuffs the brain 
with unrelated and un-coordinated 
facts and figures Nothing in 
education is so astonishing as the 
amount of ignorance it accumulates 
in the form of inert facts These may 
help the student and they often do, 
to win prizes and medals and on 
that basis to secure comfortable 
jobs but they sit in their chairs like 
nincompoops, painted dolls without 
verve or initiative When 
confronted with a knotty problem of 
administration or technology they 
will be non-plussed. That is what is 
happening in the country 
today. Incompetence is writ 
large. Most administrators can 
quote copy-book rules but fail to 
appreciate their relevance to any 
concrete situation. Initiative, 
courage and guts are the worst 
sufferers in this examination-ridden 
education. We are fed and 
nurtured on ready-made 
solutions No wonder when we 
tread unfamiliar ground, we flounder 
and collapse. Our schools and 
colleges have become vast factories 
for the manufacture of 
robots They have made a 
straightcut ditoh of a free, 
meandering brook. 
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Stories of Great Lives 
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rA« /5 ^/>e inspiring story of a 
German composer who losing his ear 
fought his way to incomparable 
music—a saga of courage diligent 
application, superb self-confidence and 
tenacity. 

Profile 

Beethoven was born in the Rhine 
land city of Bonn in 1770 He came 
of a musical family. Both his father 
and grandfather were capable musi¬ 
cians. He was brought up in an 
atmosphere and environment strongly 
musical. 

Beethoven's childhood was not 
enviable. He adored his mother; but 
his father was a bully, a weakling and 
a petty tyrant who trusted in alcohol 
to offset the frustrations of everyday 
life. The hardest tragedy of his early 
life was the death of his mother at the 
age of 40—an old one worn out by 
struggle and suffering and defeated 
by the long fight to keep the family on 
an even keel After her death his 
father went rapidly to pieces and by 
the time he was 18, as the eldest 
surviving child, he was obliged to 
take over the status of both moral 
and legal head of the family. But the 
picture was not all black. He had 
atreedy tasted the bitterness of suffering 
and personal tragedy but even at this 
stage his courage was immense and a 
superb confidence in his power was 
already bearing the unshakeable main 
pillar of his iife. 

When towards the end of 1792 
he left Bonn for Vienna never to 
retura all that was to go into the 
making of the man was already 
reveam The disaster of his deafness 
was yet some way off in the future; 
but when it came at the age of 28, he 
had already tasted enough the cup of 
life to be able to meet it heroically and 
after fierce struggle with himself to 
overcome it In a letter to his friend 
Franz Wegeler he wrote in November 
1801, "I will take Fate by the throat; 



it will not wholly overcome me" 

He produced some of the great 
masterpieces of music amid gloomy 
sorrow when oppressed by total 
deafness and became an immortal 
maestro. He cornered unfading glory 
as a composer. His string quartets 
have been compared to those of 
Haydn and Mozart. His piano con¬ 
certos are a test for any soloist. But 
it IS for his nine symphonies that 
Beethoven has found a permanent 
niche in the temple of fame. Like 
Shakespeare he was not 'of an age, 
but for all time' He saw life big and 
saw it whole Beethoven is music 
His art like Shakespeare's is not so 
much a criticism of life as a statement 
of it 

Beethoven never married and he 
died in 1827 His last words were; 
"Applaud, friends the comedy is 
over". 

Personality traits 

The man who wrote matchless 
music was no means matchless 
himself He had faults and foibles. 
He could be impulsive, suspicious 
over-bearing and bad-mannered. He 
was not a model of perfection in his 
daily life. 

It is the positive traits of his 
personality that helped him to attain 
the apogee of art in spite of over¬ 
whelming odds These were: sturdy 
independence, courage, self- 
confidence, a democratic outlook on 
life, dedication and to crown all a 
challenging spirit 

Beethoven's favourite maxim was 
"The barriers are not erected which 
say to aspiring talents and industry 
'Thus far and no further '' When 
Maxheles submitted his score 'F'idelio' 
for the pianoforte to Beethoven, the 
latter found written at the bottom of 
the last page 'Finis, with God's 
help' Beethoven immediately wrote 
underneath, '0 man! help thyself. 


His persortal motto was "Freedom 
above all". The sum of his message 
was freedom artistic freedom political 
freedom personal freedom of will of 
art of faith, freedom of the individual 
in all aspects of life. 

He lived out his own words "0 
me more sacrifice all the things of 
social life to your art Oh, God above 
all". 

He was animated by tragic optim¬ 
ism which transcends both the com¬ 
monplace pessimism and cofhmonplace 
optimism and 'volition inspired' by 
imagination which according to 
Schweitzer, is the only legitimate 
optimism. "Optimism for Beethoven 
was never a form of cheerful confi¬ 
dence but some thing which arose 
out of the vision of reality through 
positive action." (James). 

Beethoven is the living example 
of what the individual human being 
can achieve by persistent endeavour 
What one individual has done another 
can aspire; the destiny one man has 
challenge and finally mastered another 
has it in his power to confront 
courageously also. In its externals 
Beethoven's destiny was his own; 
seen from within it is "the destiny of 
man made manifest in one individual". 

His credo is applicable to the 
pursuit of any goal; "Only by hard 
persistent labour through such powers 
as are bestowed on a man can the 
work of art be made worthy of the 
Creator and Preserver of everlasting 
Nature". 

Beethoven stands for the deve¬ 
lopment of individuality: "Just as the 
State must have a Constitution, so 
must the individual have one of his 
own" It is to be no-body-but- 
yourself. The hardest battle you can 
fight and never stop fighting. As 
Pasternak put it; "Gregariousness is 
the refuge of mediocrities whether 
they swear by Soloviev or Kant or 
Marx". 

Written out by Beethoven and 
kept framed on his desk were the 
lines; 

lam that which is. 

/ am all that is, that was and that 
shall be 

No mortal hath lifted my veil 
He alone by Himself, and to Him 
alone. 

Do all things owe their being 

Beethoven believed in himself, 
and with iron courage attained the 
acme of his ambition. As Dr W.W, 
Dyer has it "if you believe in yourself 
fully, no activity is beyond your 
potential". 

Courage is the thing that rings 
the bell— the sort of courage Beethoven 
had—the capacity to move ahead in 
spite of despair, surmounting any 
fate by scorn 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


for itseff 

C. Prem Chand has exerted an 
influence that has had a wide impact 
on the art of this country. 

0. A good deal of damage was 
done to the building before the fire- 
brigade arrived. 

E. Efforts to put the scheme 
into practice provecT such that they 
ended in failure 

List (1) Abortive 

(2) Extensive 

(3) Acquisitive 

(4) Conducive 

(5) Pervasive 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. V. Tick the sentence in 
each case where the head-word 
has been correctly used: 

A. Predict 

(a) I predict that you will 
make a fortune in these transactions. 


Q. I. Indicate by its number 
the part of each sentence in which 
a mistake occurs. 

A. Knowing as you do (1) that I 
am interested in the discussion (2) I 
hope you will not mind me coming 
13). 

B. More than an hour has passed 

(1) since he went to fetch the plumber 

(2) but he did not return (3) 

C There has been a severe 
drought (1) and three-fourth of the 
district (2) is in the grip of famine (3) 

D The population of Calcutta 
is( 1) greater than any other town (2) 
in India and it is increasing fast (3). 

E. Here is a student (1) whose 
mind works quickly (2) but his actions 
are slow (3). 

F. This book is as important a 
piece of criticism (1) as any book 
written (2) on the artistic excellence 
of Hardy (3). 

G. He had hardly finished his 
lunch (1) than a telephone call came 
(2) that two friends of his were 
visiting him (3). 

H. My extensive travels in the 
Middle East (1) have convinced me 
that these countries (2) will always 
remain at dagger drawn (3). 

L I told my mother in confidence 
(1) that a little money that she had 
given me (2) was lost by me in 
gambling (3). 

J. We have encountered lots of 
difficulties (1) but all the time we 
hoped (2) that everything would turn 
all right (3). 

Q. II. Pick out the correct 
alternative in each caae. 

A. He behaves as if_the Big 

Boss. 

(a) he is 


(A) he was 
(c) he were 

B. I was shocked to learn that 
he — with my brother. 

(a) broke relations 

(b) had broken relations 

(c) has broken relations 

C He takes his breakfast at_ 

(a) eight in the morning 
\b) eight 
(cj eight AM. 

D. On alignting I_my attache 

case in the train. 

(a) left 

(b) would have left 
(cj had left 

E The day your result _you 

will get a job. 

(a) will be declared 
\b) is declared 
jc) would be declared 

Q. III. In the following two 
sets A and B the first contains 
words while the second contains 
their meaning. Pair each with 
each. 

Set A Set B 

1. Anthropology (a) collecting 

stamps 

2. Agronomy (6) collecting coins 

3. Phrenology (c) study of the 

nature of man 

4. Numismatics (d) judging one's 

character by 
examining his 
head 

5. Philately (a) study of the soil 

Q. IV. Replace the expres¬ 
sions in italics by a word selected 
out of the list given at the end. 

A It is a platitude that wealth is 
not always iikefy to lead to happiness. 

B. Present-day English society 
is often labelled wanting to gain things 


(b) The witness has predicted 
the testimony of the defendant 

(c) The High Court has pre- 
deted the behaviour of the Government 
Advocate. 

B. Reprimand 

(a) They invented a synthetic 
reprimand for space trips. 

(b) The teacher reprimaixled 
the class for being noisy. 

(c) Lack of education is often 
a reprimand to a good career 

C. Hamper 

(a) His sad face put a hamper 
on our party. 

(b) Lack of equipment is 
hampering our work. 

(c) The parents have been 
hampering the child and now he does 
not listen to them. 

D. Induce 

(a) Alcohol can induce a 
loosening of the tongue. 

(b) It is easy to induce if 
you simply watch what you eat 

(c) Does plenty of exercise 
induce to good health? 

E. Invest 

(a) Most of the authority is 
invested in the Board of Directors 

{b) I have invested a lot of 
time and effort in this plan and I dorf t 
want it to fail. 

(c) If you wish to be a happy 
man you must invest yourself of 
pride. 

Q. VI. Complete the frag¬ 
mented word with the help of its 
synonym given within brackets. 

A The bankrupt man walked 

around with a wo_one look on his 

face (distressed) 

B. I cannot work this sop-ed 

new equipment (complicated) 

C The cartoon is a cruel r 
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tion of our Health Minister, (mockery) 

D. Wearing evening gowns all 

day is just part of her ecc_ic 

behaviour (odd) 

E. The con_tion of the water 

made it unfit to drink, (pollution) 

Q. VII. Pick out the correct 
meaning of the idiomatic expres¬ 
sions. 

A On the rocks 

(а) uneven ground 

(б) safe position 

(c) uncertain condition 

B At daggers drawn 

(a) ready to march 

(d) about to fight 

(c) guarding a bungalow 

C In a fix 

(а) perplexed 

(б) permanent 

(c) imprisoned 

D. On the carpet 

(a) getting a warm welcome 

(d) under consideration 
(c) demoted 

E. Bring down the house 

(а) demolish 

(б) auction 

(c) loud applause 

Q. Vlll. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end. 

A. Our modern system of popu¬ 
lar education was indeed indispensable 
and has conferred great benefits on 
the country, but it has been a 
disappointment in some important 
respects Being a town-made system 
It has failed to meet rural needs, of 
which the Boards of Education failed 
to recognize the distinctive character. 
It has speeded up rather than diminish¬ 
ed the rural exodus More generally 
speaking it has produced a vast 
population able to read but unable to 
distinguish what is worth reading an 
easy prey to sensations and cheap 
appeals 

^G. Af. Trevelyan) 

q. 1. The title to the passage 
should be 

(a) Benefits of popular educa¬ 
tion 

(b) Defects of popular educa¬ 
tion 

(c) Inadequacy of popular edu¬ 
cation 

q. 2. Explain the sentence; 

It has speeded up rather 
than diminished the rural exodus 

q.- 3. What is the source of 
weakness of the system: 

(a) The vastness of the country 

(A) Lack of funds 

(c) It was devised by city-bred 
people 


q. 4. Give your comments on 
the phrases rural needs 
and cheap appeals 

8. Wise men on the continent 
everywhere agree that it would be a 
calamity were Britain to withdraw 
from Europe. It is not that the British 
are popular. Their superficial defects 
of manner and bearing are far too 
obvious to the foreigner, but at least 
Englishmen are not so unpopular in 
France as the Germans, not so un¬ 
popular in Germany as the French. It 
IS recognized that these eccentric, 
incoherent apparently stupid people 
desire peace, support the League of 
Nations, and that they are able to A 
exercise a mediatorial office which no 
other first-class European power can B 
well fulfil. (HAL Fisher 1936) 
(Score out the incorrect answers) ^ 
q. 1. According to the writer, q 
the Englishmen are. 

(a) peace-loving E 

(A) eccentric 

(c) hard-working F 

(</) inconsistent 

(e) humble G 

q. 2. Britain should not with- 
draw from Europe because. 

(a) Britain supports the League | 
of Nations 

(A) Britain can be a good j 
mediator 

(c) Britain is a powerful country 
q. 3. The appropriate title to . 
the paragraph is- g 

(a) Britain's popularity on the r 
continent O 

(A) Britain’s usefulness in Eur- g 
ope 

(c) Characteristics of English- 


(A) Its statements were not 
subject to experimental proof 

(c) It was waste of human 
endeavour 

q. 2. Explain the phrase: 

Science closed its innings 

q. 3. Arrange the following in 
chronological order: 

(a) universal science 
(A) specialized sciences 
(c) philosophy 

ANSWERS * 

(Question I) 

(3) mind my coming. Posses¬ 
sive form is needed. 

(3) he has not returned. The 
action is not completed. 

(2) three-/^Oi/rfAs of the district 
There are four parts 

(2) Than that o^any other town 
Populations are compared. 

(3) but whose actions are slow 
Balanced structure is needed 
(2) as any other book. The 
present book is excluded. 

(2) when a telephone call came. 
Hardly goes with when. 

(3) at daggers drawn, every one 
has a dagger 

(2) the little money. Reference 
IS to the particular money. 

(3) would turn out all right Phrasal 
idiom. 

(Question II) 

(c) 

(A) 

(A) 

(а) 

( б ) 

(Question III) 


men 1 

q. 4. What does the phrase 2 
mediatorial office mean? 3- 

4 

C. Some decades ago it was a g 
widely held view that science closed 
its innings when all the sciences split 
up into separate disciplines and left A. 
the bosom of the original universal B. 
science. After people had become C. 
aware of the true bases of the indubi- D. 
table and universal validity of science, E. 
philosophy was said to have been 
found wanting in the light of these 
criteria. Its thinking was empty ^ 
because its assertions were not subject 
to proof: it lacked the foundation of 
experience; its illusions were mis- D. 
leading; it sapped the forces which 
should have been employed in genuine 
research, diverting them to empty 
talk about universal Such was the g 
picture of philosophy, seen in the q 
light of scierwe as methodical, indubi- q 
table and universally valid knowledge, c 
Could philosophy as a science hold its 
own against his attack? 

q. 1. Philosophy was regarded A 
as inadequate because: 


(c) 
(e) 

(d) 
(A) 
(a) 


(Question IV) 


Conducive 

Acquisitive 

Pervasive 

Extensive 

Abortive 


(Question V) 


(Question VI) 
woebegone 
sophisticated 
misrepresentation 
eccentric 
contamination 

(Questidh VII) 


(a) 

(A) 

(A) 

(a) 

(A) 


(0 

(A) 


(a) It was a dry subject 
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Banking/Chrll and Oafance Sanriea 
Examinations 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. More 
than one choice can be correct. 

1. Who has been awarded Bharat 
Ratna this year? 

(а) Richard Attenborough 

(б) Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
{posthumously) 

(c) Piloo Mody (posthumously) 
\d) Ravi Shankar 

2 Name the Kannada actor who 
has been honoured with Padma Bhu- 
shan Award for 1983? 

(a) Prem Nazir 

(b) Raj Kumar 

(c) T.E. Srinivasan 

(d) Rajni Kant 

3. Who headed the nine-member 
jury at the Ninth International Film 
Festival of India held in New Delhi in 
January last? 

(a) Lindsay Anderson 
(d) Vijyantimaia 
(cj Bob Linden 
(d) Ashok Kumar 

4 At which place in India is the 
Institute of Research in numismatology 
being set up? 

(a) Nagpur 
(d) Calcutta 

(c) Nasik 

(d) Mangalore 

5. The Constitution (46th Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1983 enables the govern¬ 
ment to plug loopholes and tighten 
up administration of: 

(a) excise laws in the states 
id) citizenship laws of India 

jc) domicile laws in states 

jd) sales tax laws in states 

6. Who is the President of the 
South-West African Peoples Organi¬ 
sation (SWAPO)? 

(a) Tim Nikosoi 
id) Sam Nujoma 


(c) Alfred B. Nagoise 
id) Robert Mugabe 

7 Who IS the President of 
Nigeria? 

(a) Shehu Usman Aliyu Shagari 
id) Abdul Hamid Shan 
ic) Sandyo Usman 

(d) Abiju Hamid Sandyo 

8. The first missile-fitted fighter 
aircraft for the Indian Navy which 
was handed over to the Indian High 
Commissioner in London on January 
27 IS known as’ 

(a) Hawk 
(d) Mirage-2000 

ic) Sea Harrier 

id) Dolphin 

9 The Bhilai steel plant in Madhya 
Pradesh has been set with the help of 
engineers from. 

(a) Germany 
(d) Russia 

(c) Britain 
id) France 

10. The Central Drug Research 
Institute is located in. 

(a) Roorkee(UP.) 

(d) Pilani(Rajasthan) 

ic) Mysore (Karnataka) 

id) Lucknow(U.P) 

11. Name the river whose water 
is utilized by the Kakrapara protect? 

(a) Sutlej 
id) Mahanadi 

ic) Tungbhadra 
(d) Tapti 

12. The Railway Staff College is 
located at: 

(a) Nasik 

id) Pune 

ic) Baroda 

id) Delhi 

13. Name the country from where 
the newspaper "The Muslim" is pub- 
li^ed? 


(a) Pakistan 
(d) Iran 

(c) Turkey 

(d) Egypt 

14. In which city is the head¬ 
quarters of International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO) situated? 

(a) Montreal (Canada) 

(d) Berne (Switzerland) 

(c) Washington (U.S.A.) 

(d) Rome (Italy) 

15. Which of the following coun¬ 
tries became the member of U.N.0 
in 1977? 

(a) Seychelles 
'id) Vietnam 

(c) St Lucia 

(d) Djibouti 

16 Who IS the author of the 
book " Kadambari" ? 

(a) Rabindra Nath Tagore 
id) Aurobindo Ghosh 

(c) Kalidas 
id) Bana Bhat 

17. Which of the following books 
have been written by Sarojini Naidu? 

(a) The Song of India 
id) Social Contract 

ic) Broken Wing 

(d) The Guide 

18. In which State is the Somnath 
temple situated? 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

id) Gujarat 
ic) Orissa 
(d) Karnataka 

19. Name the capital of Vietnam 

(a) Lagos 

(d) Lusaka 

ic) Hanoi 

id) Ankara 

20 Which country is known as 
the "Cockpit of Europe"? 

(a) Italy 
id) Netherlands 
(c) Denmark 
id) Belgium 

(e) Norway 

21 Iraq was formerly known as' 
(a) Mesopotamia 

id) Persia 

ic) Gold Coast 

id) Sabah 

22 Which of the following coun¬ 
tries have Lira as their currency? 

(a) Turkey 
id) Italy 

ic) Syria 

id) Austria 

23. A standard of living yielding 
no more than the bare necessaries of 
life, that is, the lowest standard 
compatible with existence, is known 
as: 

(a) subsidy 
id) reciprocity 

ic) rentier class 

id) subsistence 

24. The three virtues which Maha- 
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ANSWERS 


vfra. the founder of Jainism, asked 35 . A narrow coastal inlet is known 
his followers to follow, are called: as 


(а) Noble three-fold path 

( б ) Tri Ratna 

(c) Trimurti 

25. The historian Zia-ud-Din Barni 
was a contemporary of' 

{a) Akbar 
( 6 ) Babar 

(c) SherShah 

(d) Muhammad Tughlaq 

26. The Buland Darwaza was built 
to mark Akbar's conquest of 

{a) Malwa 

(d) Mewar 

(c) Chittor 

(d) Fatehpur Sikri 

(e) Gujarat 

27. Mahatma Gandhi was assassi¬ 
nated on: 

{a) August 14, 1948 
( 6 ) January 30, 1948 

(c) February 26, 1949 

(d) March 1, 1949 

(e) October 2, 1948 

28. Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed 
in London in: 

(а) 1925 

( б ) 1927 

(c) 1930 

(d) 1934 

29. From which port did Columbus 
sail on his expedition to find a route 
to India? 

(a) Palos 
(d) Alexandria 

(c) Lisbon 

(d) Vienna 

30. In which year did Napoleon 
receive the title of Emperor? 

(a) 1802 
(d) 1804 

(c) 1806 

(d) 1808 

31. The visible yellow face of sun 
IS called. 

(a) Corona 
(d) Photosphere 

(c) Ionosphere 

(d) Stratosphere 

32. Uranus revolves round the 
sun in; 

{a) 84 years 
{b) 29.5 years 
(cj 86 years 
(d) 248 years 

33 The rainfall related to moun¬ 
tains is called; 

(a) orographic rainfall 
{b) cyclonic rainfall 
jc) convectional rainfall 
(d) torrential rainfall 

34. The pastoral nomads of North 
Africa are called: 

(a) Bedouins 
ib) Taureqs 

(c) Bindibu 

(d) Borneo 


(a) Creek 

(b) Creole 

(c) Crevasse 

(d) Carst 

36. The coal reserves of India are 
estimated at; 

(a) 81,000 million tonnes 
(d) 80,950 million tonnes 

(c) 80,650 million tonnes 

(d) 70,950 million tonnes 

37 Cotton IS chiefly grown in the 
State of' 

(a) Punjab 
(d) Maharashtra 

(c) Uttar Pradesh 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 

(e) Gujarat 

38. Which of the following types 
of forests are found in those areas 
where the annual rainfall is more than 
200 cms? 

(a) evergreen 
(d) deciduous 

(c) tropical 

(d) taiga 

Fill in the Blanks 

39 _was the renowned As¬ 

samese poet who died on January 28 
last 

40. Between 1980 and 1982, 
the third world countries' loss in 
export revenue has been estimatea 
by the UNCTAD (United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development) 
at- 

41__ the gold medalist m 

hurdles for women in the IX Asian 
Games has been honoured with Padma 
Shri, 1983 

42. - and -are the two 

Indian films in the short film section, 
which won the Special Jury Awards 
at the Ninth International Film Festival 
of India? 

43. -- -- and_have 

sought full membership of the non- 
aligned movement 

44. _is the Foreign Minister 

of South Korea. 

45. TheabbreviationW.C.Y. stands 

for- 

46. The Indian expedition team 

to Antarctica carried out for the fii st 
time experiments on a moving_ 

47. In the film "Gandhi”, produced 
and directed by Sir Richard Attea 

borough,_played the title role of 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

48. _is the captain of the Indian 

Cricket team to West Indies. 

49. India lost the first cricket test 

match of 1983 series being played 
at Jamaica, to West Indies by_ 

50. Numismatics is the study 

of_ 


1 . 

(b) 

2 . 

(b) 

3 

(a) 

4. 

|c) 

5 

[d) 

6 . 

(b) 

7. 

(a) 

8 . 

(c) 

9. 

(b) 

10 . 

(d) 

11 . 

(d) 

12 . 

(c) 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

(a) 

15. 

{b) and (d) 

16. 

(d) 

17. 

(c) 

18. 

(b) 

19. 

(c) 

20 . 

(d) 

21 . 

(a) 



22 . 

(a)and(b) 

,23. 

{d) 

24. 

( 6 ) 

25. 

(d) 

26. 

(e) 

27. 

{b) 

28. 

|c) 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

(b) 

31. 

ib) 

32. 

(a) 

,33. 

(a) 

34. 

(b) 

35. 

(a) 

36. 

(b) 

37. 

ib) 

38. 

(a) 



39. 

Ananda C hander Barua 


40. 

$ 21 billion 



41. 

M.O. Valsama 




42 "Gift of Love"; "Faces After 
the Storm" 

43. Venezuela; Colombia, Barbados 
44 Bum Suk Lee 
4b World Communication Year 
(The U. N. has declared the year 
1983 as W.C Y) 

46. Iceberg 

47 Ben Kingsley 

48 Kapil Dev 
49. Four wickets 

50 coins and medals 


Objective-Type Tests 
English Languane 

Contd from page 604 


C (a) 

D. lb) 

E (c) 

(Question VIH) 

A q. 1. (c) 

q. 2. More people are leaving 
villages to settle in towns 
than ever before 
q. 3. (c) 

q. 4. Rural needs Education 
should help the farmers 
in their work on the 
fields 

Cheap appeals. The 
books read by the neo- 
literates provide thrills and 
sensations 

q. 1. (a), ( 6 ) and(d) 
q. 2 . (a),(b) 
q. 3. (b) 

q. 4. The job of bringing about 
a compromise between 
contending parties 
C. q. 1. (b) 

q. 2. Science had done its job 
and outlived its function 
as the propagator of a 
total view. 

q. 3. (c), (a) and ( 6 ) 
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Banking/CIvH and Defenca Service 
Examinations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 






EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


sis? 

{a) cell walls 
v(6) chloropiasts 
jc) guard cells 
(d) vacuoles 

15. After fertilisatioa ovules of 
flowers develop into: 

(a) fruits 
g(6) seeds 
(cj egg cells 
i d) sperm cells 

16. The ability to taste a certain 
chemical is a dominant trait among 
humana If both parents are non- 
tastera the per cent of children likely 
to be tasters is; 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Aa) 0 

(6) 25 

(c) 50 

(d) 100 


17. Each human body cell is 
bathed in a fluid for the exchange of 
materials. This fluid is called: 


Tick -mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1 Convex lens coi rects a ■ 

(а) far sighted eye 

(б) near sighted eye 

(c) both {a) and (A) 

(d) neither (a) and (6) 

2 The acceleration of a body 
may be doubled by 

{a) doubling its mass 
(6) doubling the force on it 

(c) doubling its momentum 

(d) doubling its velocity 

3 The earth travels in an almost 
circul^ path because 

*^a) It IS attracted to the sun 
jd) it does not obey the law of 
inertia 

(c) It is a heavenly body 

(d) the moon attracts it 

4. Electrons in an atom are held 
in theyBtom by. 

^a) coulombic forces 
(d) nuclear forces 

(c) Van der Waals forces 

(d) gravitational forces 

5. During nuclear ftssioa energy 
released by 1 leg of uranium is; 

*^(3) 9 X 1023 ergs 
(d) 9 X 1022 ergs 

(c) 9 X 102' ergs 

(d) 9 X 1O'0 ergs 

6. Compounds of which metal 
find application in medical diagnosis 
of the diseases of the brain: 

{a) Tantalum 
(d) Titatium 
J|(c) Technitium 
(cf) TeHufium 

7. Which light metal is slowly 
taking- the place of aluminium in the 
aerospace industry? 


(a) Beryllium 
(d) Magnesium 
(c) Manganese 
Titanium 

8. Which of the following is not 
a.nart of every atom? 

(a) proton 
«(d) neutron 

(c) nucleus 

(d) electron 

9 Which metal is used as a 
covering for underground cables^ 

(a) Tin 
,(d) Zinc 
y {c) Lead 
(d) Aluminium 

10 Which metal is used for mak¬ 
ing boiler pipes? 

(a) Tin 

(d) Aluminium 
Ac) Copper 
'(d) Iron 

11. For growing plants quickly, 
one should add to the soil' 

(a) nitrates 
Jd) potash 

(c) sulphates 

(d) phosphates 

12. Which is not grown from 
seed? 

(a) Brinjai 
(d) Turnip 
Ac) Potato 
(d) Cauliflower 

13 Reproduction by seeds com¬ 
monly occurs among: 

(a) molds 
(d) ferns 
4c) grasses 
(d) mosses 

14 Which structures in plant cells 
are most active during photosynthe- 


(a) blood 
(d) lymph 

(c) plasma 

(d) serum 

18. After birth, it is believed that 
the body is no longer able to form; 
(a) bone cells 
(d) nerve cells 

(c) red blood cells 

(d) skin cells 

19 In the villi, digested fats enter 
the 

(a) capillaries 
d) plasma 
c) lacteals 
(d) alveoli 

20 The cells of the human body 
which move about like amoeba are 
the 

(a) ciliated epithelial cells 
(d) muscle cells 

(c) neurons 

(d) white blood cells 

21. In southern Asia, the monsoon 
winds during the winter bring- 

(a) heavy rainfall 
(d) dry weather 

(c) changeable weather 
jd) heavy snowfall 

22. The most abundant rainfall of 
the earth occurs in; 

(a) the polar regions 

(d) mountainous regions 

(c) the middle latitudes 
J(d) the equatorial regions 

23. The great difference in tem¬ 
perature between day and night on 
the desert is caused by: 

vfa) lack of moisture in the air 

(d) lack of moisture in the 
ground 

(c) the altitude of most deserts 

(d) the longer days on the 
desert 

24. The most common example 
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of local influence on climate is. 

(a) altitude 

{b) latitude 

(c) nearness of large bodies of 
water 

(d) presence of forests 

25. Bodies of water change tem¬ 
perature more slowly than land mainly 
because water 

(а) reflects most of the heat 

(б) has a smooth surface 

(c) has a high specific heat 

(d) has a low specific heat 

Increases (I): Decreases (O); 

Remains the Same (RS) 

26. If one arm of the tuning fork 

IS loaded with a little wax, its frequency 
will_ 

27. If the frequency of X-rays 

increases, their penetrating 
power_ 

28. If the density of the material 

increases, the penetrating power of 
X-rays_ 

29 If the Thickness of a wire 
increases, its resistance_ 

30. If force is applied to a rigid 

body, its size- 

Explain 

31. Why is a motor car rear-view 
mirror made convex? 

32. Why IS It unsafe to take 
shelter under a tree or on damp 
ground during a thunder storm? 

33. Why do we hear clicking 
sound on combing dry hair? 

34 How is it possible for a fish to 
move up and down in water so 
freely? 

35 What is the effect of spin on 
a cricket ball in flight? 


Matching Test 

36. For each of the items (a) to 
(0 in Group A, choose one option 
from those listed below in Group B, 
with which it is chiefly associated and 
write the option against each item. 
Each option should be used only 
once. ' 

Group A 

(а) Instrument to measure poterv 
tial difference 

(б) Instrument to measure an 


4. Voltmeter 

5. Ammeter 

6. Galvanoscope 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) -was the first to prove 

that clouds are charged with electri¬ 
city. 

(6) Discharging of the two oppo¬ 
sitely charged clouds causes_ 

(c) —cause the rumbling of 
sound of thunder. 

(d) The velocity of light was 

accurately determined by_ 

(e) Sunburn is caused by_in 

the radiant energy spectrum 

Test Your Knowledge 

38 The moon is a barren land 
without either 1 or 2 to 
support life The moon 3 light 
to the earth from the 4 The 
new moon appears when the 5 
IS between 6 and the 7 . Full 

moon occurs when the 6 is 
between the 9 and the 10 

Sometimes the moon passes 
through the earth's shadow, then we 
have an 11 of the 12 When 
the moon's shadow falls on the earth, 
there is an_ 13 of the_1 4 

Scientific Vocabulary 

39. (a) troposphere 

(6) stratosphere 

(c) mesosphere 

(d) thermosphere 

(e) ionosphere 

(f) exosphere 


ANSWERS 


1 

(a) 

2. 

ib) 

3 

(a) 

4 

(a) 

5. 

(a) 

6 

{c) 

7 

(d) 

8 

ib) 

9. 

(c) 

10 

(c) 

11 

(b) 

12 

(c) 

13 

(c) 

14 

(6) 

15 

(b) 

16. 

{a) 

17 

(b) 

18 

ib) 

19 

(c) 

20 

id) 

21. 

(d) 

22 

Id) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

{c) 

1 

26. 

D 

27. 

28. 

D 

29 

D 

30. 

RS 

31. 

A convex 

mirror always forms 


an erect image of the moving 
objects. As the size of the 


opposite charges are produced 
and unlike charges attract each 
other, the hair are attracted by 
the comb. As opposite charges 
come closer, discharge takes 
place and this is accompanied 
by sound or clicks. 

34. The body of a fish has several 
air bags. When a fish wants 
to go to the bottom, it squeezes 
out air from its bags This re¬ 
duces the force of buoyancy 
and increases the downward 
weight. When the fish wants to 
swim up, it sucks in air dissolved 
in the water and thus increase 
its volume. This increases the 
force of buoyancy. 

35. The effect of spin on the ball is 
that it drops faster than usual 
When a ball spins in clockwise 
direction, it gives rise to a high 
pressure on the upperside while 
it creates a low pressure on the 
underside The ball drops faster 
than usual and thus deceives 
the player 

36 (a) 4 

(6) 5 
iO 1 


37. (a) Benjamin Franklin 

(6) lightning 

(c) Reverberations 

( d) Michelson 

(e) ultra violet waves 

38 1 air 

2 water 

3 reflects 

4 sun 

5 moon 

6 earth 

7. sun 

8. earth 

9. moon 

10 sun 

11 eclipse 

12 moon 

13 eclipse 

14. sun 

39. {a) The layer of the atmosphere 
closest to the earth's surface 
in which most weather acti¬ 
vities occur. 

(6) The layer of the atmosphere 
above the troposphere, 
where the temperature 
remains fairly constant. 


electric current image of the approaching object (c) Layer of the atmosphere 

(c) Instrument to detect radio- gradually decreases, it helps the immediately above the stra- 

activity driver in judging the distance of tosphere. 

{d) Instrument to detect a current the approaching vehicle (d) Layer of the atmosphere 

(e) An instrument to determine 32 jhe objects like trees being above the mesosphere, 

the height of an aeroplane nearest to the clouds and usually («) The layer of the atmosphere 

( f) A device to protect electrical ^he ones most likely to be struck a*’®''® t^® stratosphere con- 

gadgets from an overload of current g^g unsafe A wet under- taining motecuies of ionised 

Group B ' ground is a good conductor of gases. 


1. Geiger-Muller Counter electricity and is also unsafe. The layer of the atmosphere 

2. Altimeter 33. On combing the hair, friction above the ionosphere that 

3. Fuse takes place. Since equal and merges with outer space. 
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Es. Candltetes appearing in Bank Probationary 
Officers’/Bank Clerical Cadre Examinations/ 

M.B.A. & other Group Management Admission Tests 


Tho purpose of this feeture is not merely to prepere 
candidetes for various competitive examinations in which 
such type of questions are set but also to gradually help 
them to raise their mental faculties 6 . 9 ., reasoning 
power, spatial ability, memory etc., so as to enable them 
to tackle ell sorts of questions set in competitive tests. 


Psychological 

Quiz 


REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


Of the following find the one that does not 
belong to the rest; 

1. (a) AIQ 

(b) BJR 

(c) CDL 

(d) DLT 

(a) CKS 

2. (a) EMQU 
ib) FJNR 

(c) GOSW 

(d) HPTX 

(a) FNRV 

3. (a) UMEA 

(b) VNFB 

(c) WOGC 

(d) XPHD 

(a) 2VRN 

4. (a) ZXVT 
(d) YWUS 

(c) WUSQ 

(d) XTPL 

(а) VTRP 

5. (a) EGHJK 

(б) FHJLN 
|c) HJLNP 
(d) IKMOQ 
(a) BDFHJ 

In what way tht 


best one). 

6 Censor, Cynic, Critic 

(a) All sound alike 

(b) All are pronounced from the fore part of 
mouth 

(c) All words deal with criticism 

(d) 'ka' sound is important in each 

(e) All are only nouns 

7 Defamer, Backbiter, Slanderer 
(a) They are synonyms 

(d) All are active nouns 

(c) All are derive words 

(d) All are words of common use 
(a) All have a negative effect 

8. Vindication Justification Exoneration 

(а) All have more than ten letters 

(б) All have a similar ending 

(c) All carry nearly the same meaning 

(d) All have a positive effect 

(e) All are good words 

9 Accusation Imputation Crimination 
(a) All are words having negative effect 
(-d) All have nearly the same meaning 

(c) All the words end in the same manner 

(d) All are pronounced the same way 
(ej All are nouns 

10. Traitor, Conspirator. Villain 

(a) All are used in a bad sense 

(b) All are more or less alike in meaning with a 
little difference 

(c) All are anti-social 

(d) All are nouns 
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{e) All indicate weakness of character 


NUMERICAL SERIES 


VERBAL ANALOGIES 


Choose the pair of words that shows the same 
refetlonship as given at the top of every set of pairs 

11. Existence . Nonexistence 

(1) Good Satisfactory 

(2) Bright Fair 

(3) Living Nonliving 

(4) Social Asocial 

(5) Aggressive . Defiant 

12 Diameter Circumference 

(1) Wise Fool 

(2) Happy Sad 

(3) Side . Angle 

(4) Diagonal . Penmeter 

(5) Square ■ Rectangle 

13 Relation . Correlation 

(1) Hasty Slow 

(2) Anxious Placent 

(3) Operation Cooperation 

(4) Latent Apparent 

(5) Over . Under 
1,4. House Room 

(1) Book Books 

(2) Page Pencil 

(3) Thread Needle 

(4) Watch Clock 

(5) Wall Brick 

15 Asses Bray 

(1) Pen Table 

(2) Parrot • Cage 

(3) Birds • Trees 

(4) Sparrows • Fly 

(5) Dogs Bark 

16 Parent Father 

(1) Crowd . Mix 

(2) Sister . Brother 

(3) Sibling Brother 

(4) Uncle Aunt 

(5) Water Vessel 

17. Liquid Oil 

(1) Medicine Doctor 

(2) Solid Brick 

(3) Children Play 

(4) Horses Stables 

(5) Milk ; Cow 

18. Anthropoid Gorilla 

(1) Boxes Wooden 

(2) Reptilia Lizard 

(3) Houses . Rooms 

(4) Sky : Earth 

(5) Moon Stars 
19 Tehsil • District 

(1) Town : City 

(2) House : Sector 

(3) Natives ■ Country 

(4) Cars . Roads 

(5) Students ■ Classroom 
20. Triangle • Rectangle 

(1) Circle ; Diameter 

(2) Square • Polygon 

(3) Line Point 

(4) Pentagon Hexagon 

(5) Angle ; Straight line 


Supply the missing figures. 


21 

30, 22. 15, 9, 4, _ _ 

22 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, _ _ 

23. 

30, 15, 5, 1.25, _ _ 

24. 

2, .2, .04, .012, __ 

25. 

3, .3, .03, .00003_ 

26. 

1/9, 5/18, 43/90, 131/180, _ _ 

27. 

480, 80. 16, 4, _ _ 

28. 

65536, 256, 16, _ _ 

29. 

9®, 97 , 9®, 9®, 9’__ _ 

30. 

8P. 8®, 8®, 8»o, _ _ 

INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHICAL DATA 


Reaction Time lo stimuli applied along the horizontal 
meridian of retina 



Nasal side Fovea Temporal side 


31 From the above graph, find out at 10® from the 
fovea on the temporal side how much longer is the 
Reaction Time than at the fovea? 

(a) 9 milliseconds 
{b) 8 milliseconds 
(c) 10 milliseconds 
id) 5 milliseconds 
(e) 6 milliseconds 

32. Find out at 30® from the fovea on the Nasal side 
how much longer is the Reaction Time than at the fovea? 

(а) 10 milliseconds 

(б) 9 milliseconds 

(c) 8 milliseconds 

(d) 1 milliseconds 
{e) 6 milliseconds 

33. Find out at 30® from the fovea the difference 
between excess of Reaction Times on Nasal and Temporal 
sides 

(a) 5 milliseconds 
\b) 4 milliseconds 
(c) 3 milliseconds 
\d) 2 milliseconds 
je) 1 millisecond 

34. Comparing Nasal and Temporal sides from the 
fovea, on which side is there an overall excess of Reaction 
Times? 
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(а) Nasal side 

(б) Temporal side 

(c) None of these 

( d) Equal on both sides 

(e) Fluctuating 

35. What is the difference In excess of Reaction 
Times on Nasal and Temporal sides at 3** from fovea? 

(a) 5 milliseconds 
(6^ 4 milliseconds 
|e) 3 milliseconds 
jd) 2 milliseconds 
(e) 1 millisecond 


Stimulus concentration 



Study the graphs given above and then answer 
the following questions: 

36. In the case of cane-sugar when the concentration 
is very low, which of the following is correct' 

(а) The pleasant judgements exceed the un¬ 
pleasant ones 

(б) The unpleasant judgements exceed the 
pleasant ones. 

(c) The pleasant judgements equal the unplea¬ 
sant judgements. 

(d) None of the above statements apply. 

37. When the concentration of tartaric acid goes on 
increasing, which one of the following statement is 
correct. 

(а) First the number of pleasant judgements 
exceeds the unpleasant judgements, then 
the unpleasant judgements go on increasing. 

(б) To start with the number of unpleasant 
judgements is greater, then the pleasant 
judgements increase and finally the un¬ 
pleasant judgements increase. 

(c) Throughout the pleasant judgements in¬ 
crease the unpleasant judgements. 

(d) Throughout the unpleasant judgements 
increase the pleasant judgements 

(e) There is a balance of 50% pleasant and 50% 
unpleasant judgements throughout 

38. On the whole nearly equal unpleasant and 
pleasant judgements are shown by: 

(а) Cane-sugar 

(б) Tartaric Acid 

(c) Salt 

(d) Quinirte Sulphate 


(e) None of the above 

39. The maximum number of pleasant judgements at 
the highest concentration have been shown by: 

(a) Salt 

(A) Tartaric Acid 
(c) Quinine Sulphate 
|d) Cane-sugar 

40. The maximum number of unpleasant judgements 
ai the lowest concentration have been shown by: 

(a) Salt 

(A) Tartaric Acid 

(c) Quinine Sulphate 

(d) Cane-sugar 


READING COMPREHENSION 


Read the following passages and answer the 
questions at the end of each on the basis of what is 
stated or implied in the passage. Choose the best 
answer to each question. 

41. Enzyme is Greek word, meaning 'in yeasf, 
originally given to the active catalyst in the baker's yeast 
which ferments sugar into the alcohol. When other 
organic catalysts in living cells were discovered, they were 
all given the generic name of enzymes, the catalyst in the 
yeast itself being called zymase which later turned out to 
be, not a single, but a system of catalysts. Since a few 
years, several enzymes have been prejjared from tissue 
and organ ceils in a crystalline form and their catalytic 
properties studied in Vitro, in order to get an insight into 
their action in living cells 

(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is. 

(/) Organic Catalysts 
(//■) Formation of alcohol 
{«/) Zymase 
{iv) Enzymes 
( v) Living Cells 

(A) Sugar is fermented into alcohol by 

(/) Enzymes 
(//) Catalysts 
<///) Yeast 
j/v) Zymase 
(v) Organ cells 

(c) Enzyme originally is the name of: 

(/) Bake.''s yeast 

(«) Catalyst in Baker's yeast 
(///) Alcohol 
(/V) Zymase 
(v) Sugar 

(d) During the past few years many enzymes have 
been prepared from: 

(/) Yeast , 

(//) Living cells 
(«/) Tissue and organ cells 
(/V) Alcohol 
(v) Sugar 

(e) Catalysts are: 

(/) helpful in roasting things 
(//j retard chemical actions 
{lit) bring about changes 
(/V) accelerate chemical actions 
{ v) chemicals found in yeast 

42. Growth in urban population can come either 
from a natural increase of the urban population or 
migration from rural areas. In those countries where 
birth rates are low and only modestly above death ratei 
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as in Eastern Europe, end where rural and small-town 
birth rates are higher than in urban centres, we may de¬ 
duce that the rate of natural increase in these centres is 
negligible, if not negative. Any growth of urban popula¬ 
tion in cities in these regions must come from rural 
migration. During the nineteenth century, growth in 
urban populations in Great Britain also depended almost 
entirely on rural migration, but for different reasons. In 
urban areaa lack of sanitation and health measures 
resulted in extremely high death rates, frequently 
exceeding birth rates. Growth in urban populations 
depended on migration from rural areas. In the poor 
countriesy by contrast both natural increase of the urban 
population and rural migration contribute to the growth in 
urban numbers 

(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is' 

(/) Migration of population 
(/>) Growth of population 
(/») Rural migration 
(/v) Death rates 
(v) Birthrates 

(b) There is growth in urban population because: 

(/) of high birth rate 

(«) of low death rate 
(/«) migration of rural population 
(tv) of the exodus of urban population 
( v) of the illiteracy of rural population 

(c) Eastern Europe has; 

(/) high birth rates 
(//■) low birth rates 

birth rates modestly above death rates 
(/v) lower birth rates rn rural areas than in urban 
(v) birth rates equal to death rates 

(d) In the poor countries increase of the urban 
population is due to. 

{/) high birth rate 
(//) low death rate 
(///) good sanitary conditions 
(/V) migration from rural areas 
( v) bad sanitary conditions of rural areas 

(e) Durirm the nineteenth century, growth in urban 
population in Great Britain depended on' 

(/) many factors 
(//■) migration of rural population 
(///) increase in urban population 
(/v) higher birth rate 
(v) lower death rate 

SYLLOGISMS- STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


In the following statements, a situation is 
explained in a few sentences, followed by a con¬ 
clusion. You have to say whether: 

(а) conclusion necessarily follows from the state¬ 
ments 

(б) conclusion is only a long drawn one 

(c) conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
statennents 

(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful 

Note: Your answer should be only in the light of 
statements given 

Statements: 

43. 1. Negroes are generally black in colour. 

2. Europeans are generally white in colour. 

3. Indians are generally wneatish in colour. 

Conclusion: May be the Indians are descendants of 
Negroes and Europeans. 


Statements: 

44. 1. X is an even number. 

2 . / is an odd number. 

Conclusion, x + y will be an odd number. 

Statements 

45. 1. Birds fly in the air. 

2. Quadrupeds have suckle their young ones. 

3. An animal 'X' flies in the air and suckles its 
young ones 

Conclusion So 'X' is both a bird and quadruped. 
Statements. 

46 1 In the process of evolution aninnals have 

been becoming more and more complex. 

2 One of the simplest animals is amoeba. 

3. Man is the most complex animal. 

Conclusion So man is a descendant of amoeba. 
Statements 

47. 1. It has been seen that there is no life on Mara 

2. Mars is a planet 

Conclusion Therefore there is no life on planets 

48 At the end of each paragraph some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, the candidates have to mark the answers as 
under. 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true 

C. Can't say 

D. Probably false 

E Definitely false 

(a) Evolution has made man a teaching as well as a 
learning animal, for dependency and maturity are 
reciprocal : mature man needs to be needed, and maturity 
IS guided by the nature of that which must be cared 
for. Generativity, then, is primarily the concern for 
establishing and guiding the next generation. There are, 
of course, people who, from misfortune or because of 
special and genuine gifts in other directions, do not apply 
this drive to offspring of their own, but to other forms of 
altruistic concern and creativity which (for) many absorb 
their kind of parental drive. 

1. A mature person is dependent on others tor 
some of his need& 

ABODE 

2 A mature person is not needed by others. 

ABODE 

3. After a man has learnt something, he wishes to 
teach this to others. 

ABODE 

4. Generativity is found m all. 

ABODE 

5. It is a misfortune that some people are altruistic 
in other directions. 

ABODE 

(b) Energy interdependence is a relatively new form 
of interdependence, materially different from other 
forms. Interruptions in international flows of petroleum 
may affect not merely whether certain products are 
produced but indeed, in the case of a modern economy, 
whether that economy can function at all. Measuring in¬ 
ternational trade does not include the sale of servues 
across international borders which account for an increasing 
share of global economic activity. Tourism is the largest 
single source of foreign exchange for a number of 
countries, in Greece, foreign e)c(mange earnings from 
services such as shipping and tourism even exceM those 
from exports of goods. The largest single item in 
Turkey's foreign exchange earnings is remittances from 
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several hundrkl thousand members of its labor force 
working in Europe. 

1. For the use of energy countries have to depend 
on each other. 

ABODE 

2. Modern economy will be shattered if petroleum 
does not flow from one country to the other. 

ABODE 

3. For all countries tourism is the maximum source 
of foreign exchange. 

ABODE 

4. India earns maximum foreign exchange through 
tourism. 

ABODE 

5. Turkey earns maximum foreign exchange 
through remittances from several hundred thousand 
members of its labor force working m Europe 

ABODE 


QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


49. Ify— x/3and4y= 5z what isx in terms of z? 

(A) 47/15 

(B) 15z/4 
(0) 5z 

(D) 6z 

(E) 77/3 

50 xjy—z.y ~ 7, what is/equal to in terms of x? 

(A) ' x/2 

(B) Vx 
(C| x2 

(D) 2x 

(E) X 

51. If a/7 + 8/5= 12/35, what is a equal to? 

(A) ^10 

(B) 6 
( 0 ) 1 

(D) 5.5 

(E) 35 

52. Simplify 

20 X 5/4 
60 X 2/3 

<A) 7/8 

IB) 5/8 
(0) 3/8 
ID) 1/5 
|E) 3/5 

53. Twentieth part of a sum is Rs 3.55. What is the 
sum? 

I A) 50 
|B) 60 
|C) 70 

ID) 71 

IE) 72 

54. Five sixth of a sum exceeds its three fifth by Rs 
28 What is the sum? 

I A) 100 
IB) 110 
| 0 ) 120 
ID) 130 
|E) 140 

55. y + l/y = 2, what is y equal to? 

|A) 5 

IB) 4 

IC) 3 


56. X + 2/x = 2x, what is x^ equal to? 
|A) 1 
IB) 2 
|C) 3 
(D) 4 
IE) 5 

57 1 . 


X 


(A) X 
IB) 2x 
10) x’ 

ID) 3x 

IE) 4x 

58. a? + 6 = 9 

cP- - b~ - 1 
What is b equal to? 

|A) 2 

IB) 3 
|C) 5 
(D) 7 
|E) 9 

59. Sham weighs 25 pounds more than Ram. Their 
combined weight is 425 pounds How much does Ram 
weigh? 

(A) 200 lbs 

(B) 210 lbs 
(0) 225 lbs 

(D) 215 lbs 

(E) 230 lbs 

60. 17ab=22ab-5 
What IS a?6? equal to? 

|A) 5 

IB) 3 
|C) 1 
ID) 2 
|E) 0 


JUMBLED SENTENOES 


_ jumbled words to form 
a sensible sentence in each case by omitting one 
word. 

61 seemed great everybody to be hurry book a in. 

62. had some trolleys porters luggage station heavy 
to carry 

63. dangerous control it damage cause a lot of is 
because out of fire advantage if goes it can. 

64 festivals village exclamation in a marriages events 
and are important 

65. many modern although contented splendour do 
not things villagers have, yet they live peaceful a more and 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


66. Given below are two sets of figures viz.. 
Problem figures A, B, C & D and Answer figures marked 
1, 2, 3, 4 & 5. Find out which one of the Answer 
figures fits in place of Question Mark (?) In the Problem 
figures. 
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Problem Figures 


Answer Figures 



ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. The letters of alphabet are arranged as follows; 
A B C D 


I 


F 

J 


M N 
Q R 


G 

K 

O 

S 


H 

L 

P 

T 


U V W X 


5. 


The letters from each column have been taken in 
such a manner that starting from the top, we take 
three consecutive ones (c) is an exception. 

Leaving the first row, we take the next letter. The 
third row is also left out The remaining letters 
form groups of four except (6). 

Leaving the last row and the third and fifth row from 
top we constitute groups of four, (e) is an 
exception. 

Starting from the last letter we go backward, 
leaving one letter every time, (d) is an exception. 

Starting from the second letter of the second row, 
we leave the alternate letters and thus constitute 
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6 , 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 

20 . 

21 . 

22 

23. 

24 

25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


groups of five lettera (a) is an exception. 44 

(c) This trait is common to aU. 45 

(a) This is the most important common etement 46. 
|c) 47. 

I*) 48. 


( 6 ) This is the most important trait common to all. 
(3) 

14) 

(3) 

<5) 

(5) 

(3) Parent includes Feather and Mother. Similarly 
sibling includes Brother and Sister. 


( 2 ) 

(2) Anthropoid is a 'family and Gorilla is a speciesf 
that belongs to it Similarly Reptilia is a' fa mily' 
to which Lizard belongs as a ‘speciesf 

< 2 ) 

{4) In both cases there is an increase of one side. 

Go on subtiacting 8 , 7, 6 , 5, 4, 3. Answers areO, 
-3 

Go on adding 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , 7. The answers are 21 
and 28. 

Go on dividing by 2, 3, 4, 5. The answers are .25, 
.04. 

Goon multiplying by. 1 , 2, 3, .4, 5. The answers 
are .0048, .0024 

Go on multiplying by 1, ,01, .001, .0001 and so 
on. The answers are .OOC000003 and 
.00000000000003. 

Go on adding 1/6, 1/5, 1/4, 1/3, 1/2 etc. The 
answers are 191/180, 281/180. 

Go on dividing by 6 , 5, 4, 3, etc. The answers are 
4/3, 2/3. 

Go on finding the square roots. The answers are 
4, 2. 


49 

50. 

51 

52. 

53. 

54. 
55 
56. 
57 

58, 

59. 
60 
61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 


(a) 

(a) 

Icf) 

(c) 

(a) 


( 1 ) 

12 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


A 

E 

8 

C 

D 


( 6 ) (1) A 

(2) B 

(3) D 

(4) E 

(5) A 

(B) 

18 ) 

(C) 

(B) 

(D) 

(C) 

(E) 

(B) 

LC) 

(C) 

(A) 

<C) 

Everybody seemed to be in a great hurry. (Omit 
book) 

Some porters had trolleys to carry heavy luggage. 
(Omit station) 

Fire is dangerous because if it goes out of control it 
can cause a lot of damage. (Omit advantage) 


Marriages and festivals are important events in a 
village (Omt exclamation) 


29. The index rises by 2 and then tails by 1. The 
answers are 9®, 9®, 

30. The index falls by 1 and then rises by 2. The ans¬ 
wers are 8®, 8”. 66 

31. (c) 

32. (d) 

33. (6) 

34 (6) 

35. (e) 

36. (*) 

37. (b) 

38. (e) 

39. (d) 

40. (rf) 

41. (a) (/) The author is mainly discussing the various 

'Organic Catalysts’ 

(b) (/V) This is the most appropriate word. 

(c) (//■) 

(d) (//>) * , .i, 

(e) (/v) This is the most appropriate out of the 
given five. 

42. (a) (/>■) 

(6) {Hi) 

ic) {Hi) 

{d) (/v) 

(e) (//) 

43. (c) 


Although villagers do not have many modern things, 

yet they live a more peaceful and contented 

life. (Omit splendour) 

I. (2) One triangle is eliminated everytime as 
we pass from A to B to C and so on. Finally 
we are left with a circle and a dot. 

II (3) The number of the lines is increasing by 
one and also the figures are changing as we 
pass from A to E. 

III (4) Lines are increasing by one in a symmetri¬ 
cal manner. 

IV. (1) The line first breaks into bits and then a 
new line is added. Thus the process goes 
on. 

V. (5) Figure A is superimposed on B to give 
C. C IS superimposed on D to give E. 

VI. (2) B is placed in the middle of A to give 
C. D is placed in the middle of C to give E. 

VII. (4) B enters A to give C. D enters C to give 
E. 

VIII. (3) B's hypotenuse touches A on the upper 
side to give C. D's hypotenuse touches C on 
the lower side to give E. 

IX. (5) 8 enters a right at the middle vertically to 
give C. D enters C horizontally to give E. 

X. (2) The figure rotates at an angle of 45°; 
also one bar with two dots is added every time 
as we proceed from one figure to the other. 
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Sex Education 


After having briefly discussed the anatomy of sex organs of man (Female 
and Male), we now pass on to the stages of psychosexual development of 
man We shall deal with this topic only briefly. The discussion of this topic 
seems essential for students of 'Sex Education' for the simple reason that it 
has a direct bearing on normal and abnormal sex behaviours in man. 


Psychosexual Development 


Before you read this article, please see that you make 
yourself fully familiar with the following terms 

Sex: The word sex here has been used in a wider 
sense as understood by Freud— that is deriving of pleasure 
from various pleasurable zones like lips, mouth, anus and 
genitalia. 

Psychosexual development: In keeping with the 
above definition of sex. Freud has named three stages of 
development in early life eg, ora! (stage of deriving 
pleasure from lips and mouth), ana! (stage of deriving 
pleasure from anus and anal matter) and pen/ra/(stage of 
deriving pleasure from genital organs). 

Fixation: Abnormal or unreasonable attachment 
to some person, object or level of psychological develop¬ 
ment 

Neurosis: a term used alternatively with psycho¬ 
neurosis for functional disorders involving maladjust¬ 
ments. 

Bowel Training; refers to training provided to the 
baby to enable him to acquire control over his bladder 
functioning and defecation. 

Psychosis: any grave mental disorder. 

Infantile sexuality: the psychoanalytic view that 
the unconscious sex wishes of the adult are closely related 
to sex wishes of the first six years of life. 

Homosexuality; is a term used in psychoanalysis 
to denote the second stage in personality development 
which is that of attraction to members of the same 
sex The term is used in a wide connotation, and it does 
not imply actual erotic contact 


According to Freud the psycho¬ 
sexual development starts from 
infancy. At birth there is a diffuse 
distribution of sexual energy. Then 
the first pleasurable zone is established 
namely the lips. After that pleasure 
seeking passes to excretory passages 
and later to the genital area. This 
stage is followed by a period of 
"latency" in which no new pleasurable 
zones are established. At puberty 
agaia stage of genital area is achieved. 
During the period of adolescence the 
said order of the development of 
pleasurable zones is repeated and 
during the two periods— Infancy and 
Adolescence—there is a very close 
resemblance. If a certain phase is 
very well marked in infancy, it will be 
equally well marked during adoles¬ 
cence. Why are these phases re¬ 
peated during adolescence is not 


Heterosexuality; normal sex adjustments to 
members of the opposite sex. 

Erogenous zones: areas of the body that are 
capable of pleasurable excitation e g, the lips, mouth, the 
anus, the skin and the breasts of the woman etc. 

Id: It is the source of instinctual drives It refers to 
unlearned, basic drives which obey nothing but the 
pleasure principle. It appears in the infant and in certain 
types of mania in pure form. It is uncontrolled by reality, 
morality, prudence or social responsibility. 

Libido; is the Freudian term for sexual energy. In 
the narrow sense, the term alludes to a drive for sex 
gratification, in a broad sense, it connotes the instincts of 
the id. 

Auto-erotic: achievement of sexual pleasure by 
manipulation of one's own erogenous zones 

Narcissism: is abnormal self-love. Primary nar¬ 
cissism IS the original, infantile direction of the libido upon 
the body before the object-love stage A person with a 
defective capacity for object-love is said, by analysts to be 
a narcissist 

Allo-erotic: sensory pleasure (principally sexual) 
stimulated by other people. It refers to heterosexual 
adjustments. 

Oedipus compibx; according to psychoanalysis, a 
conscious or unconscious erotic attachment for the 
parent of the opposite sex, together with a jealous attitude 
towards the other parent. 

Myelination: is production of myelin sheath 
around axons of nerve cells. 


and has met with lot of frustration at 
the oral stage, that is the stage when 
the baby derives pleasure from its 
mouth by sucking its mother's breast 
may at a later stage in adolescence 
ana in adulthood snow oral fixation, 
say by becoming a heavy drunkard or 
a chain smoker. Similarly infants 
who have been constantly nagged 
and frustrated during bowel training, 
may develop into adolescents and 
adults with anal characters In earlier 
years they retained their foeces and 
often suffered from constipation and 
in later life become very miserly and 
cannot part with money. 

In fact Freud tried to trace down 
every neurosis and psychosis in later 
life to aberrations in infantile sexua¬ 
lly. Of course this extreme view of 
his was challenged by a number of 
psychologists including his own stu- 


known. This much is clear that the 
development of oral, anal and genital 
zones in infancy makes the processes 
pleasurable for the child. This helps 
in the growth of his self since the child 
takes interest in his nutrition. During 
adolescence the genital zone develops 
and that very energy now helps in the 
preservation of the race. 

So the mam purpose of the sexual 
energy is preservation—first of the 
self and then of the race. The earlier 
stages of psycho-sexual development 
have been designated as 'Infantile 
Sexuality' by Freud. 

According to Freud if these earlier 
stages of psycho-sexual development 
have been faulty, there will arise 
problems in later sex life. For exam¬ 
ple, if the baby has been deprived his 
mother's breast during earlier stages, 
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dents Jung and Adler. All the same 
Freud quoted a number of cases to 
support his theory of 'Infantile 
Sexuality'. 

On the contrary his opponents 
designated him as'over-obsessed with 
the idea of sex'. Freud broke up 
'Infantile sexuality” into three sub¬ 
stages— Oral, Anal and Phallic; at oral 
stage the child derives pleasure from 
its lips and mouth, at anal stage from 
its anus and foeces and at the genital 
stage from its sex organs. This early 
sexuality according to Freud lasts 
upto roughly the age of six years This 
is followed by a period of latency 
which is between the ages of six and 
ten, when the sex urge to say is 
quiscent This stage is followed by 
puberty and adolescence, when again 
the sex urge becomes very strong and 
normally it is directed towards the 
opposite sex; that is why it is also 
called the heterosexual stage. The 
heterosexual stage continues for a 
very long time and in some cases till 
the end of life This heterosexual 
stage may be preceded by homo¬ 
sexuality but ultimately in normal cases 
It IS replaced by heterosexuality, but if 
It continues even upto adulthood, it is 
an abnormality and needs psychologi¬ 
cal treatment 

The normal character has been 
defined as "an organized series of 
behaviour reactions which secure 
rquilibrium between Id tendencies and 
surrender to reality" 

Id tendencies according to Freud 
are basic drives which obey nothing 
but the pleasure principle. In the in¬ 
fant and in certain forms of mania, it is 
uncontrolled by reality. These reac¬ 
tions begin in the period of infantile 
sexuality and form a continuous series 
of adaptations. According to one 
writer "the oral and anal" types of 
character cannot do so. There are 
two types of oral character: {a) those 
who have experienced pleasure in 
sucking their mothers to their maxi- 
mum(d) those whose urge for sucking 
was thwarted. The first group 
become optimists, carefree, and find 
pleasure in talking. The second type 
IS impatient demanding, dependent 
and pessimistic. 

The'anal character' is also classi¬ 
fied into two types The first feels 
pleasure in the act of defecation and 
the second feels pleasure in the foecal 
matter itself. According to Freud the 
following are the main features of the 
anal character. He shows orderliness 
in bodily cleanliness reliability, con¬ 
scientiousness in performance Of petty 
duties to the extent that it amounts to 
pedantry. He is avaricious obsti¬ 
nate and may become defiant irritable 
and vindictive. The anal character is 
generally sadistic. That is why we 
speak of such characteristics as anal- 
sadistic. The obstinacy of an anal- 


sadistic character is expressed in the 
following way ■ He may think that he 
is superior to others and that no one 
else can do things as well as he 
can. He is generally an individua¬ 
listic and becomes a good organiser of 
functions and things. 

Whereas the oral character is 
hasty, quick, restless and impatient 
the anal character is persevering and 
persistent and shows doggedness in 
his pursuits. Oral character accepts 
new ideas readily, whereas the anal 
character is conservative and reserve 

The "genital character" shows 
maturity and is a higher form of 
psycho-sexual development It is 
said that the early form that is oral 
stage brings with it optimism and 
energy, the anal stage inculcates the 
power of endurance and the genital 
stage provides "drive" for effective¬ 
ness The three stages are localised 
as oral, anal and genital. Corres¬ 
ponding to these three zone& there 
are three stages in the direction of the 
libido (sexual energy)' The first is 
auto-erotic The second narcissism 
(self-love) and the third allo-erotic 

In the first stage the child is both 
the lover and the loved and the 
behaviour is controlled by purely " Id" 
impulses Then a portion of the 
"libido" gets detached and gets 
attached to the outside objects With 
the passage of time more and more of 
the libido is detached from the 'Ego' 
and is directed outwards From nar¬ 
cissism the individual gradually seeks 
an external object of love, starting 
from his family members to relatives 
and friends. The individual begins to 
have conscious and unconscious 
sexual phantasies about them. This 
results in complications like Oedipus 
Complex in which there is a sexual 
attitude on the part of the child 
towards the parent of the opposite 
sex, together with a rivalry towards 
the one of its own. According to 
Freud the future development of the 
child depends upon the fact as to how 
he resolves this complex. 

The future neurosis if any, is also 
traced down to this complex. Ac¬ 
cording to Freud "Distinct traces are 
probably to be found in most people 
of an early partiality on the part of a 
daughter for her father or on the part 
of a son for his mother, but it must be 
assumed to be more intense from the 
very first in the case of those children 
whose constitution marks them down 
for a neurosis who develop pre¬ 
maturely and have a craving for 
love." Again Freud writes—"We 
recognize a tendency for those of the 
same sex to become alienated, 
daughter from mother and father from 
son. The daughter sees in her mother 
the authority which imposes limits to 
her will, whose task it is to bring her to 


that renunciation of sexual freedom 
which society demands in certain 
cases too. the mother is still a rival 
who objects to being aet aside. To 
the son the father is the embodiment 
of the social compulsion to which he 
so unwillingly submits the person 
who stands in the way of his following 
his own will, of his early sexual 
pleasure and when there is family 
property, of his enjoyment of it" 

Infantile sexuality is reflated'in 
adolescence in more or less the same 
proportion as in childhood. The oral 
phase of childhood may manifest itself 
m the form of nail-biting the anal- 
sadistic stage by a noisy behaviour 
and an interest in the excretory 
function The Oedipus situation 
becomes more prominent The 
resolution of this complex may lead to 
homosexual direction of the sexual 
enerm This according to Freud, is 
so because of narcissism, which 
impels the individual to favour the 
choice of a love-object of his own sex 
rather than of the opposite sex. The 
narcissistic influence may persist even 
after the homosexual stage but com¬ 
monly it ends up with the heterosexual 
phase This narcissistic element has 
to do a good deal with the popular 
approval of the marriage. Where this 
narcissistic element is fully resolved, 
the prospects of stability of marriage 
are good. 

We may agree with Freud's 
extension of the term "sex" far beyond 
the commonly accepted usage or not 
but this much is evident that his 
psychoanalysis has clearly proved that 
the early years of the child's develop¬ 
ment are important since if they are 
not handled properly, foundations for 
abnormal behaviours in later sex-life 
are laid. For example in the oral 
phase when the baby sucks its 
mother's breast he has to be weaned 
gradually to liquid and then solid foods 
without any traumatic experiences. In 
most of the cases where the mother's 
milk and the baby are normal, this 
weaning should start at the age of 
about three months and should be 
completed by about the tenth month 

Sintilar is the case with the bowel 
training The infants cannot exercise 
voluntary control over their bowel 
and bladder until they are two years 
old and complete control may not be 
achieved until the third or fourth year 
of life. This is so because the nerves 
concerned are not fully mature and 
training is harmful unless myelination 
of the concerned nerves has taken 
place. Sophisticated mothers try to 
train their children much earlier than 
the maturation of the concerned nerves 
with the result that it may result in 
tension between mother and baby 
and may end in fixation of development 
at this level, which is indicated by 
fussing crying etc. by the children 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

A.-I.S.F.: All-India Sikh Students 
Federation 

NAM; Non-Aligned Movement. 

AWARDS 
Templeton Prize 

The 1983 Templeton prize for prog¬ 
ress in religion has been awarded to 
the exiled Soviet writer, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, who lives in the USA 

The prize foundation called the 
writer "a pioneer in the renaissance 
of religion in atheist nations " 

This year's prize is worth more 
than $ 1,70,000 and is the largest in 
the world according to the foundation. 

The Templeton prize was inaugu¬ 
rated in 1972 ^ Mr John M. Temple¬ 
ton, who lives in Nassau, Bahamas. 

Solzhenitsyn, author of "One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich", "The 
Gulag Archipelago" and other novels 
critical of Soviet life, is the 11th 
recipient of the prize 

The prize has earlier been award¬ 
ed to Mother Teresa and the late 
President of India Dr S. Radhakrish- 
nan. 

Sangeat Natak Akademi Awards 

Vijayantimala Bali Bharat Natyam 
dancer, Alla Rakha tabla player, and 
Shiela Bhatia theatre producer and 
director, are among the 16 artistes 
selected for the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Awards for 1982. 

The awards, representing the 
highest standard of excellence and 
achievement in performance on various 
branches of the arts carry Rs 5,000 
and a tamrapatra each. 

The following Is the list of award 
winners. 

Hindustani vocal. Vasant Rao Desh- 

pande 

Hindustani instrumental (Tabla). Alla 

Rakha 

Carnatic vocal T. N. Tyagarajan. 
Carnatic instrumental (Viohn)' M.S. 


Goopalakrishnan 

Creative music Vijayaragnavarao. 
Sufiana kalam Ghulam Mohammad 
Qallon Baff 

Folk music Rama Subbu Kaniyar 
(Kaniyarkoothu). 

Dance gurus L. Tombi Devi {Mani¬ 
pur) and Kartik Ram (Kathak). 
Dance practitioners Mrs V'ja/anti- 
mala Bah (Bharat Natyam) and 
Mrs Kumudini Lakhia(Kathak). 
Folk and traditional dance Gambh- 
ira Singh (Purulia Chhau) and 
T.C. Sundaramoorthy. 
Production! direction Mrs Shiela 
Bhatia 

Acting Manohar Singh 

Oscar Award 

Richard Attenborough's much acclaim¬ 
ed film "Gandhi" won top honours 
for the 55th annual Oscar awards of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. 

"Gandhi" which Richard Atter> 
borough struggled 20 years to make 
was nominated as the best picture for 
Attenborough's direction and Ben 
Kingsley's performance in the title 
role 

Bolivar Award 

UNESCO has instituted an award to 
commemorate the birth bicentenary 
of the Latin American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. The award will be given to 
persons or institutions who contri¬ 
bute to the freedom, independence 
and the dignity of peoples and for 
promoting the establishment of a 
new economic social and cultural 
order. 

B.C. Roy Award 

Dr B C Roy national award has been 
given to 15 medical practitioners for 
their contribution to medical science. 

The awardees are: 

Eminent medical teacher cate¬ 
gory. Dr T. S. Chalvakumaran (Mani- 
pal); Dr B. Sadasivudu (Hyderabad), 
Dr R.M.L Mehrotra (Lucknow); Dr 
B.L. Agwwal (Allahabad); Dr M.P. 


Vaidya(Va'anasi); andDrKD Sharma 
(Bombay). 

Development of specialities cate^ 
gory. Dr T. Desiraju (Bangalore), 
Dr K.B. Sharma (M. A Medical College 
New Delhi); Dr M. Viswanathan 
(Madras); Dr P.B. Desai (Bombay) 
and Dr P.K. Kakar (M.A Medical 
College New Delhi). 

Socio-medical relief category Dr 
J.G. Kannappan (Madurai); Dr Bun 
Sen (Calcutta); and Dr Sivanand 
Adhvaryoo (Rajkot) 

Oration. Prof N. Rangabashyam 
(Madras). 

Hari Om Ashram Award 

Four eminent doctors working in 
Chandigarh Madras and Pondicherry 
have been given the Hari Om Ashram 
award for 1982 for basic research in 
medical sciences. They are Dr (Mrs) 
Surinder Kaur, Associate Professor 
and Head of the Dermatology Depart¬ 
ment P. G.I., Chandigarh, Dr V.K. 
Vinayak. Assistant Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Experimental Medicine P. GI., 
Chandigarh, Dr A Krishnamurti 
Professor and Head of the Anatomy 
Department Post-graduate Institute 
of Basic Medical Sciences, University 
of Madras and Dr S. Ramakrishnaa 
Professor and Head of the Biochemistry 
Department Jawaharlal Institute of 
Postgraduate Medical Education and 
Research, Pondicherry. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Artificial skin for treatment on 
burns 

An Australian research chemist Mr 
Erwin Walliczek, has developed 
"cynthaskin", an acrylic temporary 
burn dressing 

"Cynthaskin" films have been 
used on 50 patients with burn injuries 
by Associate Professor John Masterton 
of Monash University's Department 
of Surgery at the Alfred Hospital, 
Melbourne ^ 

Mr Walliczek described hs paten¬ 
ted. bio^nthetic dressing at the sixth 
International Burns Congress in San 
Francieco recently. 
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He is now exploring the possi¬ 
bility of commercial production with 
one Australian and two American 
companies. 

Mr Walliczek says his dressing is 
durable stable reproduceabie and 
can be easily handled. It will cost 
about nine cents per sq. ft. and can 
be stockpiled indefinitely without re¬ 
frigeration. 

It can be easly peeled off from a 
wound and can protect the affected 
part from bacteria while allowing air 
and moisture to pass through. 

India's first brain scanner 

The first indigenous brain scanner 
developed by Chandigarh engineers 
was put on display on February 20. 

The brain scanner developed by 
a team of engineers employed by the 
United Group has stolen a march 
over the brain scanners made by 
certain developed countries. It gives 
much better results and is comparable 
with the best in the world. It has 
reduced scan time from three minutes 
to 40 seconds, thereby reducing the 
patient's exposure to radiation 

The Indian scanner will cost only 
Rs 30 lakh when produced commer¬ 
cially as against Rs 45 lakh of the 
imported machine. 

The new indigenous brain scanner 
is to be installed at Ahmedabad.’ An 
imported brain scanner is already 
installed in Chandigarh 

Smoking increases blood clotting 
tendency 

According to the latest medical findings, 
smoking is even more injurious than 
taking liquor. 

Warning the smokers. Dr P L. 
Wahl, Professor of Cardiology at the 
P.G.I., Chandigarh, says that there is 
no part of the body which is not 
harmed by prolonged smoking. Those 
who start smoking in adolescence 
run a high risk 

Smoking increases the blood clot¬ 
ting tendency and makes the pulse 
beat irregular. It is one of the major 
causes of heart attacks. 

In the U S.A., the death rate 
among smokers above the age of 65 
is twice the rate among non -smokers 
and five lakh persons die every year 
of chseases caused by smoking. 

Calcium can keep away hyper¬ 
tension 

A daily dose of calcium may help 
healthy young adults avoid, hyper¬ 
tension, according to a new study. 

Or Jose Villar and colleagues at 
the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama in Guatemala 
City reported that a study of 28 men 
and 29 women—ages 18 to SB- 
resulted in a "significant reduction of 


blood pressure in a group given a one 
gram tablet of calcium daily for 23 
weeks. 

Supplementation with one gram 
of calcium produced a significant 
reduction in diastolic blood pressure 
in young healthy persons of both 
sexes, they said 

According to the study, calcium 
also seems to be helpful to prevent 
eclampsia a pregnancy disorder chara¬ 
cterised by high blood pressure and 
convulsions. 

OIL 

Oil gas in Krishna-Godavari 
offshore basin 

The 0NGC(0il and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission) confirmed on February 16, 
that oil and gas had been struck in 
the second well in the Krishna-Godavari 
offshore basin. 

The concurrence of hydrocarbons 
was tested at the intermittent level of 
2026-2031 metres Other zones in 
the well were under test to ascertain 
the commercial potential. 

The first well in the onshore field 
was drilled at Narasapur in 1978 to 
establish the presence of high pressuri¬ 
sed gas. In the second well at Razole, 
the presence of hydrocarbons had 
been established. 

With the confirmation of presence 
of hydrocarbons in the 41,000 sq. 
km onshore and offshore areas, 
prospects of commercial potential in 
the Krishna-Godavari basin have bright¬ 
ened. 

In all, eight prospective areas in 
the onshore have been delineated Of 
these, two are already under operation 
and drilling would be taken up in two 
more areas during 1983-84, 

PROJECTS 
Methanol Plant 

The National Fertilisers Limited (NFL) 
has commenced work on a 50-tonne 
per day methanol plant at its Nangal 
unit. 

India's fifth nuclear power plant 

India's fifth nuclear power plant at 
Kakrapar in Gujarat is to be built 
wholly with indigenously produced 
components. 

This represents a major break¬ 
through for India in nuclear power 
plant technology, and will help the 
country in overcoming some of the 
problems now being encountered in 
the existing nuclear power plants. 

Work has already started on the 
Kakrapar plant and a sum of Rs 22.3 
crore has been provided in the 1983- 
84 Budget. 

(The four other Nuclear Power 
Plants are. (If Rana Pratap Sagar 


Atomic Power Plant at Rawatbatta in 
Rajasthan: (21 Tarapur. 80 km north 
of Bombay in Maharashtra: (31 
Katpakkam Atomic Power Plant at 
Kalpakkam near Madras in Tamil Nadu, 
and (4) Narora Atomic Power Plant 
at Narora. 30 km from Bulandshahr 
in UP.) 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Indian cosmonauts to spend 8 
days in space 

The first Indian cosmonaut is expected 
to spend eight days in space next 
year. The Indo-Soviet joint manned 
space mission will have two Soviet 
cosmonauts and one Indian 
cosmonaut. (Refer to page 572 for 
detailed notes) 

"Challenger" Space Shuttle 

The first flight of the second U.S. 
space shuttle vehicle, "Challenger" is 
likely to take place between March 
13 and 19, according to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). 

Japan developing new space 
shuttle 

Japan's Institute of Space Science is 
developing a second generation space 
shuttle capable of leaving the earth's 
atmosphere without the aid of booster 
rockets. 

A prototype model of the space¬ 
craft, which carries its own fuel has 
shown excellent flying characteristics 
in a wind tunnel test. The first manned 
flight will probably take place in 15 to 
20 years. 

Like the US space shuttle 
"Columbia", the Japanese craft will 
be capable of re-entering the atmos¬ 
phere after completing its mission in 
space and landing on a runway like a 
conventional aircraft. 

The shuttle will not require the 
aid of a rocket booster on launching 
because it will carry its own fuel and 
booster, which will reduce its payload 
capacity. 

The spacecraft will be capable of 
multiple flights. 

Zooming in on a new galaxy 

Scientists who have started using a 
new "eye in the sky" satellite known 
as IRAS in short have centred their 
search on a nearby galaxy that may 
contain a monster star thousands of 
times more massive than the sun. 
They thus intend zooming in on a 
new galaxy. 

The 100 million-pound infra-red 
astronomical satellite was put into a 
900-km-high near-polar orbit in 
January. The craft is circling the 
earth 14 times a day and its telescope 
will scan the sky for the next seven 
months searching for unknown stars 
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hidden from earth tv dust and clouds, 
and detecting the presence of very 
cold celestial objects through the tiny 
amount of heat they give off. 

The IRAS infra-red detectors have 
proved to be 100 times more sensitive 
than those of previous missions while 
the telescope is 1,000 times more 
sensitive to heat radiation than any 
viewing yet made from the ground 
aircraft to rockets. 

The project is likely to give man a 
new insight into how stars are born 
and die 

Boost to satellite launch capability 
by India 

India's efforts to acquire indigenous 
satellite launch capability has received 
a boost with the fabrication and 
development of the country's first 
high thrust liquid rocket engine by 
scientists of the ISRO (Indian Space 
Research Organisation) 

Built two years ahead of schedule 
by ISRO engineers of the liquid propul¬ 
sion projects division in Bangalore 
the engine is a "breakthrough in 
precision fabrication technology" — 
named Vikas 

Soviet satellite to be used for 
Indian TV 

India has decided to use a Soviet 
telecommunications satellite for net¬ 
working television station in the 
country. 

The services of the Americarv 
built Intelsat corporation satellite 
presently used for domestic telfr 
communications and television broad¬ 
casting are likely to be terminated 
from April. 

The Soviet Union has offered 
India the services of one of its geo^ 
stationary satellites over the Indian 
Ocean for 10 months for broadcasting 
domestic television programmes 

WARFARE 

U.S. plan for naw Cruiaa miaailas 

Fearing that improvements in 
Soviet air defence have rendered 
the U.S. air force's present Cruise 
missiles vulnerable President Reagan 
now intends to build new Cruise 
missiles incorp>orating the 'stealth' 
technology to render them invisible 
to Soviet radar. The'stealth' technology 
is already incorporating new spy 
planes. 

The Cruise missile basically a 
drone or pilotless plane is hailed as a 
wonder weapon. It guides itself with 
the aid of a map fed into its mechani¬ 
cal brain and can hit a target 1,500 
miles away with pinpoint accuracy. 

Mora effactiva US miaaila ayatam 
for Pak 

The Reagan administration has agreed 


to provide a more effective mssile 
system for the F- 16s that it is supplying 
to Pakistan. 

Thus, the administration has not 
only upgraded the radar detection 
technology of the planes but also 
their side-winder missile capability In 
both cases, the administration has 
decided on the upgrading of the 
planes without any prior approval of 
the Congress. 

This disclosure was made at a 
hearing of the house committee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs by a witness 
who said "Pakistan is seeking upgraded 
systems in order to improve its combat 
capability against India in place of 
system adequate to serve the limited 
defensive role that Pakistani aircraft 
should realistically be expected to 
play in the event of Soviet or Afghan 
border pressures " 

US to sell arms worth $ 25 m. to 
Lebanon 

The Pentagon has notified Congress 
that It intends to sell Lebanon $ 25 
million worth of weapons, including 
107 armoured personnel carriers to 
increase its capability to provide for 
Its own security and defence. 

The armoured carriers, called 
APCs, will equip a full brigade of the 
Lebanese army and will be used to 
upgrade another brigade, according 
to Pentagon sources. It said it will 
supply 50 caliber machine-guns and 
communication equipment along with 
the APCs. 

SS-NX-20—New Soviet missiles 

The Soviet Union successfully test- 
fired four new SS-NX-20 missiles 
from the giant Sierra-type nuclear 
submarine last October 14, according 
to the latest edition of the British 
naval encyclopaedia Jane's. 

MISCELLANY 

Industrial robot gains foothold 

There has been large-scale increase 
in the use of industrial robots in the 
world 

Prof Richard K. Veddar of Ohio 
University, who has conducted a study 
on robots, is of the opinion that 
whatever the controversy over robots 
they will have a positive effect on real 
economic growth. He concludes that 
robots bring about high real income 
to consumers for lower prices. 

The major supply-side advantage 
of robots arises when the cost per 
unit of robot-produced out put falls 
lower than unit production 
techniques. 

In the long rua robots will be 
increasingly utilised because of the 
reing cost of traditional labou^ intensive 
techniques, while the cost of the 
capital-intensive robots e relatively 


falling These costs decline because 
the technological advances in robitics 
lower the capital costs of robots per 
unit of output. 

Although it would appear that 
the initial impact of the installation of 
robots would be to reduce employ¬ 
ment, this hffi not been the case to 
any great extent. Only the structure 
of employment would change. The 
resulting reduction in work force is 
partly offset by the hiring of main¬ 
tenance personnel, workers to manu¬ 
facture robots and comfAter pro¬ 
grammes. 

Generally, the introduction of 
robots does not involve any direct 
unemployment as the workers they 
replace can be retrained and employed 
in some other departments 

The higher wages of the remaining 
workers, high real income to consum¬ 
ers from lower prices and higher 
profits for producers will enhance the 
demand for goods, since consumption 
and investment spending is directly 
related to income. Greater invest¬ 
ment will also ultimately assist in 
economic growth by increasing pro¬ 
ductive capacity. 

Petrol from crops 

According to Australian Information 
Service two companies in Western 
Australia have announced plans to 
build a refinery to produce petrol 
from crop materials. 

The companies are to begin work 
on the $ 5,00,000 project at Boyup 
Brook, 200 km south of Perth. 

The initial annual production is 
estimated almost 9,90,000 gallons of 
high-octane lead-free petrol ^ proces¬ 
sing about 50 tonnes of material a 
day 

The refinery, it is said, would 
convert a wide range of materials, 
including cereals, straw and crop 
residues, timber mill waste and sugar¬ 
cane bagasse Garbage could also 
be used. 

Underwater cinema 

The first world festival of underwater 
cinema will be held in Havana in 
September next year, according to 
Mr Jacques Dumas, President of the 
World Confederation of Underwater 
Activities. He told newsmen that the 
Cinasub-I Festival would be co¬ 
sponsored by the Confederation of 
Cuba. 

North Pole walk 

A Briton, Hempleman Adams, is bicF 
ding to become the first person to 
walk solo to the North Pole. He 
started the 772 km trek after being 
air-lifted on March 11, to the edge of 
the Arctic ice cap. 

Contd. on page 622 
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SPORTS 


I ATHLETICS 

Services Championships 

Collecting 187 points, Southern 
Command won the Services Athletic 
Championships at New Delhi on 
February 24 Eleven points behind 
were Central Command. Jayaraj of 
the Air Force proved to be the fastest 
athlete. He scored a sprint double 
by winning the 100 metres in 11 
seconds and the 200 metres in 22.2 
seconds 

CHESS 

National "A " Championship 

Dibyendu Barua of Bengal, the young¬ 
est international Master, won the 
Milan '.<libe Gold Medal with a cash 
prize of Rs 1,000 in the 20th National 
"A" Chess championship at Agarfala 
on February 27. The 17-year-old 
chess prodigy collected 13 points 
from 19 matches with four wins, 
eight draws and one loss 

Thirty-year-old P.M Mohanty, 
from Rourkela Steel Plant earned the 
second spot A former champion S 
Nazir All {C. R. P F.) finished third 

CRICKET 
Vizzy Trophy 

North Zone scored an exciting seven- 
wicket victory over South Zone in the 
final of the Inter-Zonal Cricket Champ 
lonship at Bombay on February 23 
and retained the Vizzy Trophy for the 
second year in succession. 

A feature of the match was an 
unbeaten 201 by Raju Sethi who 
carried his bat through North Zone's 
first innings 

Scores 

South Zone 395 and 130, plus 
4 penalty points 

North Zone 391 and 139 for 
three wickets 

Benson and Hedges Cup 

Australia wrapped up the 50-over 
Benson and Hedges World Cricket 
Series Cup when they defeated New 
Zealand by 149 runs at Melbourne 
on February 14. Scoring 302 runs 
for eight wickets in 50 overs Australia 
dismissed New Zealand for 153 
runs The home side took a total of 


$ 80,000 in prize money from the 
series for their 2-0 win in the best of 
three finals England's David Gower 
was named the "Man of the Series " 

West Indies-India Test 

Hurricane batting by Vivian Richards, 
who hammered 61 runs from 36 
balls helped West Indies score a 
thrilling four-wicket win over India in 
the first of the current Test series at 
Kingston (Jamaica) on March 1. Set 
to score 172 runs in only 30 minutes 
and 20 mandatory overs the home 
team reached the target with four 
balls to spare. Richards' score includ¬ 
ed four sixes and five fours 

Scores 

India 251 (B.S. Sandhu 68. 
Yash Pal Sharma 63, A. Roberts, 
four for 61) and 174 (M. Amarnath 
40, A Roberts five for 39) 

West Indies ■ 254 (G. Grenidge 

70, R Shastri, four for 43, Kapil 
Dev, four for 45) and 173 for six {V 
Richards61; Kapil Dev, fourfor73) 

Nehru Memorial Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment 

Central Warehousing Corporation 
retained the Nehru memorial cricket 
tournament crown on March 9 when 
they defeated Ajmal Khan Coaching 
Centre by four wickets in a 50 overs 
per side match at the Kalkaii ground. 
New Delhi 


FOOTBALL 
National Championship 

The coveted Santosh Trophy was 
shared by holders Bengal and Goa 
when the replayed final of the 39th 
National Football Championship ended 
in a draw, despite extra time, at 
Calcutta on March 6. 

Goa won the trophy for the first 
time on their second entry into the 
final after 1978. For Bengal, it was 
their 21 st win out of 30 appearances 
in the final. 

Originally known as Inter-Provin¬ 
cial Championship, the competition 
was instituted in 1941 for a trophy to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Manmoth 
Roy Choudhury of Santosh, for many 
years President of the Indian Football 
Association, Calcutta. Later, the 


runners-up trophy was donated t 
Dr S.K Gupta, another President i 
the I.F.A, in the memory of his wif 
Mrs K. Gupta. 

HOCKEY 

Dhyan Chand Tournament 

M.E.G., Bangalore, defeated Artillei 
Centre, NasiK 8-4 via the tie-breaki 
to win the Alt-India Dhyan Char 
Gold Cup Hockey Tournament . 
Jhansi on February 21. 

National Championship (Range 
swamy Trophy) 

Punjab retained the prestigious Rang< 
swamy Trophy, symbol ot supremac 
in national hockey, for the thir 
successive year defeating Bomba 
10 in the final held on March 13 i 
Meerut. 

TABLE TENNIS 
National Championships 

Indu Puri of Bengal scored a gran 
triple in the 44th National Table Tennis 
Championships, which concluded at 
Indore on February 20 She retained 
her singles title and also won the 
women's doubles and the mixed doub¬ 
les. 

A new men's champion emerged 
when 21-year-old Maharashtra's ebul- 
lant Kamtesh Mehta defeated three 
times holder Venugopal Chandrashe- 
khar of Tamil Nadu in the final of the 
men's singles’ 

Results 

Men's singles (Pithapuram Cup) ■ 
Kamlesh Mehta (Maharashtra) beat 
V. Chandrashekhar (Tamil Nadu), 22- 
20, 22-20. 21-19 

Women's singles (Travancore 
Cup): Indu Puri (Bengal) beat Snig- 
dha Mehta (Madhya Pradesh), 21 
13, 21-11, 21-17 

Men's doubles (Pithapuram Cup) 
V. Chandrashekhar (Tamil Nadu) and 
Manmeet Singh (Delhi) beat Kamlesh 
Mehta and Sujay Ghorpade (Maharash¬ 
tra), 14-21, 21-13, 23-21. 

Women's doubles (Khurana Cup) 
Indu Pun (Bengal) and Vyoma Shah 
(Maharashtra) beat Kashmira Patel 
and Shailaja Saloke (Maharashtra), 

21- 17, 21-14. 

Mixed doubles (Susan Barna 
Cup): Indu Puri (Bengal) and S. 
Sriram (Railways) beat Curfeu Roy 
and Monalisa Barua(Ass3m), 21-18, 

22 - 20 . 

Boys' singles (Indira Trophy) 
Arun Jyoti (Assam) beat Rahul Dutta 
(Assam), 21-15, 19-21, 21-18, 21- 
18. 

Girls' singles (Raikumari Trophy) 
Neeta Sinha Roy (Madhya Pradesh) 
beat Vaishali Deshprabha (Karnataka), 
21-17, 21-18, 21-11. 
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Boys' doubles fSawantwadi Tro¬ 
phy) R. Vineeth and Ranjit Rajamani 
{Tamil Nadu) beat V.S. Bedi and 
Abhay Gupta (Rajasthan), 21-8, 21- 
16. 

Girls' doubles Paper Hazanka 
and Grichi Hazanka (Assam) beat 
Satabdi Burman and K. Kola (Bengal), 
16-21, 21-19, 21-19 

Sub-jun'or boys' singles. Ganesh 
Kundu (Bengal) beat Sanjay Modi 
(Delhi), 21-17, 22-20, 21-17, 

Sub-junior girls' singles Satabdi 
Burman (Bengal) beat Paper Hazanka 
(Assam), 21-6, 21-8, 13 21,22-20. 
Team Titles 

Men (Berna Ballack Cup) Delhi 
beat Tamil Nadu, 5-2 

Women (Jayalakshmi Cup) 
Maharashtra "B" beat Railways, 3-2. 

Boys (Ramanujam Trophy! 
Assam beat Tamil Nadu, 3-1 

Girls (Padmavat! Troohyl Madhya 
Pradesh beat Maharashtra "B", 3-0. 

Sub-junior Boys Bengal beat 
Madhya Pradesh, 3-1. 

Sub-jumor Girls Assam beat 
Delhi, 3-1 

TENNIS 

U.S. National Indoor Championship 

Top-seeded Jimmy Connors (30) won 
the U.S. National Indoor Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship when he defeated fellow- 
American Gene Mayer, 7-5, 6-0, in 
the final at Memphis on February 
21 Connors, who claimed the title 
for the sixth time, collected 45,000 
dollars while the runners-up got 
22,500 dollars. Connors’ previous 
wins were in 1973, 74, 75, 78 and 
79 

WC.T. Gold Coast Cup Tournament 

Second-seeded 30-year-old Guillermo 
Vilas of Argentine won the S 300,000 
World Championship (W C.T.) Gold 
Coast Cup Tennis Tournament at 
Delray Beach (Florida) on March 1 
when he defeated Czechoslovakia's 
Pavel Slozil in the final by 6-1, 6 4, 
6-0. Vilas collected $ 100,000. Slo- 
zil's S 32,000-cheque as runner-up 
was his biggest-ever prize. 

Davis Cup 

India qualified for the semi-finals of 
the Eastern Zone Davis Cup Tennis 
Tournament defeating Sri Lanka by 
four matches to one at Colombo on 
March 6. 

Results. 

Singles. Shashi Menon beat 
Frank Sebaratnam, 6-0, 6-1, 6-3; 
Vijay Amrithraj beat Arjun Fernando, 
6-3, 6-1, 6-4; S. Vasudevan beat 
Frank Sebaratnam, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0; 
Arjun Fernando w.o. Shashi Menon. 

Doubles: Anand and Vijay Amrr 
thraj beat Arjun Fernando and Frank 
Sebaratnam, 6-2, 6-4, 6-1. 


The Davis Cup holders^ the U.S A, 
crashed to a first-round defeat in the 
1983 competition at Buenos Aires 
when Argentina won the first reverse 
singles to take an unassailable 3-1 
lead. 

South Korea beat the Philippines 
4-1 in their Davis Cup Eastern Zone 
second round tie at Seoul 

WRESTLING 

National Senior Championships 

Delhi rose to the top of the ladder 
amassing 39 points in the freestyle of 
the 32nd National Senior Wrestling 
Championships which concluded at 
Jalandhar on February 15. They 
relegated the holders. Railways (32 
points), to the second position. Servi¬ 
ces finished third with 30 points. 

The individual champions were 
48 kg: Ashok Kumar (U.P ); 52 kg 
Mahavir Singh(Deihi); 57 kg: Rajinder 
Singh (Delhi), 62 kg: Ashok Kumar 
(Delhi), 68 kg: Jagmindra Singh 
(Delhi), 74 kg- Naresh Kumar (Rail¬ 
ways), 82 kg- Sarwan Singh (Punjab), 
90 kg Salvinder Singh (Punjab), 
100 kg Suresh Kumar (Haryana) 
and over 100 kg: Fateh Singh (Servi¬ 
ces). 

Greco-Roman Style 
Winning seven of the 10 final bouts 
and scoring 47 points. Services won 
the trophy in the Greco-Roman style 
section P & T (23) and Maharashtra 
(16) were placed second and third 
respectively 

The individual champions wete 
48 kg. Ram Chander(Services); 52 
kg Ganga Ram (Services), 57 kg 
Ram Dass (Maharashtra), 62 kg 
Ganga Ram (Bengal); 68 kg- Doodh 
Nath (Maharashtra); 74 kg Satdev 
Singh (Services), 82 kg- Dharam Bir 
(Services), 90 kg. Manqal Singh 
(Services), 100 kg: Malkhan Singh 
(Services) and over 100 kg Ram 
Chander (Services) 


Current General Knowledge 

Contd. from page 620 


Digital record player 

Philips, the multinational electronics 
company, has launched a revolutionary 
record player in the West German 
market. The disc is activated by a 
laser beam. 

The small shiny "compact diSC" 
(short for compact disc digital audio 
system) costing between $ 700 and 
$ 900, represents a breakthrough in 
the digital future and sets new 
standards for sound reproduction 

The systera developed jointly by 
Philips and the Japanese Sony 
Company, does away with the conven¬ 


tional diamond point employing instead 
a "digital playback with optics". 

The result is a quality of sound 
hitherto heard only in the acoustically 
best concert halls. 

Fireproof mixture develojaed 

A young jewellery broker from Bombay, 
Mr Ismail Vohra (35), has produced 
two liquid concoctions from herbs 
which he claims can prevent cloth 
and wood from catching fire 

The liquid could be coated in 
electrical cables to prevent them from 
short-circuiting besides in plastics 
and aluminium frames used in interior 
decoration. 

The two liquids could be tested 
for fighting big fires, including oilwell 
fires. These could also be used by 
the film industry for depicting scenes 
showing mock sets that were set on 
fire 

"Shergar" 

It IS the name of the stolen champion 
race horse of the Aga Khan. The 10 
million Sterling (S 15 million) horse 
was stolen in the first week of 
February "solely for a Middle East 
transaction", it was reported. 

After nearly three weeks of 
fruitless searching for the Aga Khan's 
champion race horse, Shergar. the 
police said on February 27 that the 
double Derby winner may have been 
smuggled into Northern Ireland. 

Ancient Observatory on verge of 
ruins 

Manmandir in Varanasi on the banks 
of Ganga one of the four observator¬ 
ies built oy the Maharaja of Jaipur in 
the seventeenth century, is reported 
to be in a state of neglect and 
dilapidation. 

The other three observatories 
built by him are situated at Jantar 
Mantar, Delhi, Ujjain and Jaipur 

In the Next Issue 

Sex Behaviour 
in 

Adolescents 

4 topic extremely impoitant for those 
entering the portals of married life ! 
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Improve Your Word Power 


Meaning of selected words used in this issue. 

The number in italics signifies the page number on which the word 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number. 


aberration: deviation, diver¬ 
gence; irregularity. 577/3) 

acme; peak, top; climax, apex, 
pitch, zenith; vertex, pinnacle, crises, 
culmination. 602(2) 

acrimony: severity; harshness; 
acridity. 596(2) 

alienable: capable of being 
transferred to another. 586(1) 

ambit: circuit, scope, compass, 
precincts, confines. 595(21 

animate: revive; waken, rouse, 
stir, provoke; enliven; excite; stimu¬ 
late, encourage, invigorate, fortify, 
embolden, goad 602(3) 

apartheid; segregation (of 
races). 577(1) 

appellation; title; term; name', 
denomination, cognomen, designa¬ 
tion. 601(3) 

arrogant: proud; haughty; 
disdainful. 577(2) 

augury; sign; prediction, pro¬ 
phecy, soothsaying; omen, por¬ 
tent. 587(2) 

bastion: a kind of tower at the 
angle of a fortification. 588(2) 

burgeon: to put forth sprouts 
or buds; to grow. 586(2) 

cognisance; notice. know¬ 
ledge, ^servation; experience, recog 
nition. 584(1) 

contrivance; plot, design, 
scheme, device, machine, invention; 
plan. 593(2) 

crafty: artful; cunning; deceit¬ 
ful. 601(2) 

credo: a musical setting of a 
summary of articles of religious beliefs 
for church services. 602(3) 

dalliance: fondling; endear¬ 
ments, trifling; caressing. 601(2) 

despondency; sadness; dejec¬ 
tion; despair; hopelessness; dis¬ 
couragement; melancholy; depres¬ 
sion. 593(1) 

dissipate: spend; fritter away, 
waste; squander; consume; lavish. 

593(2) 

edifice: building; structure; 
erection; fabric. 577(1) 


embitter: anger; madden, ex¬ 
acerbate; aggravate; enrage, 
exasperate. 597(2} 

emolument: stipend; salary, 
reward, pay, wages, income, ad¬ 
vantage; benefit; gain; compensation, 
profit, remuneration, lucre. 601(1) 
epithet; title, name, oescrip^ 
lion; designation. 601(3) 

equivocal: uncertain; ambi¬ 
guous; questionable; debatable, 
dubious; doubtful, indeterminate. 

580(1) 

exhume: unburn; unearth; 
disentomb 601(3) 

expatiate: dilate; enlarge, 
descant 601(2) 

fallacious; deceiving; untrue; 
wrong, incorrect, deceptive; fictitious; 
illusory; misleading, false; worthless; 
disappointing 596(3) 

fervour: keenness, warmth; 
earnestness, intensity, heat, eager¬ 
ness; fervency, zeal, animation, 
ardour 597(1) 

flounder; tumble, sink, strug¬ 
gle, toss. 601(3) 

foible: weakness, fault; defect, 
imperfection; blemish, failing, 
infirmity. 602(2) 

frown; scowl, glower.580^3^ 
furtive: hidden, dark; secret, 
sly; stolen; clandestine; surreptitious, 
stealthy. 580(3) 

gamut: compass, range 
scale. 532(2) 

harangue: address, declama 
tion, tirade, speech; oraX\ot\.601( 1) 
hideous: horrible; ghastly, hor¬ 
rid, monstrous; dreadful. 601(3) 
immure: imprison; entomb; 
confine; incarcerate. 601(2) 

impediment; obstacle; diffi¬ 
culty; hindrance; obstruction; pro 
vention; bar; encumbrance. 585(3) 
irlcsome: wearisome; tiresome; 
boring; dull; uninteresting; annoy¬ 
ing; monotonous. 601(1) 

morbid: corrupted; diseased; 
sickly; unhealthy; tainted; unsound; 
vitiated. 593( 1) 

niche: nook; corner; recess 
602(2) 


nincompoops; a simpleton; a 
booby. 601(3) 

nonplus: perplex; puzzle; be¬ 
wilder; disconcert; dumbfound. 

601(3) 

obstinate: unshakable; in¬ 
flexible; headstrong; firm; persistent; 
dogged; unyielding; unruly; resolute; 
stubborn; refractory; wilful; stolid- 
noun ■ obstinacy. 596(3) 

parochial: of or relating to s 
parish; restricted or confined within 
narrow limits of sentiments tastes» 
etc. 578(1) 

pernicious: evil; bad; fatal; 
deadly, hurtful; harmful; detrimental; 
mischievous, injurious; obnoxious; 
baneful; baleful; poisonous 577(1) 

primrose: a plant or its flower, 
common in spring in woods and 
meadows, formerly some other (and 
brighter flower) 601(2) 

protege: one under the pro¬ 
tection or patronage of another; a 
pupil, a ward. 580(3) 

pseudo: in compositioa sham, 
false, spurious, temporary; provi¬ 
sional. 590(1) 

punitive: punishing; punitory; 
penal; corrective; disciplinary. 

588(1) 

resile: to recoil; to rebound; 
to recover form and position elasti¬ 
cally 591(1) 

sham: pretend; simulate, feign, 
counterfeit 601(2) 

sinewy: strong, stalwart; mus¬ 
cular, firm; robust, powerful; sturdy, 
athletic, healthy—noun sinew. 

601(3) 

sly: clever, cunning, clandes¬ 
tine. wily: subtle, smart; artful; astute; 
knowing; shrewd. 577(1) 

stoical: cool, calm, apathetic, 
indifferent; patient; philosophic; 
passionless; imperturbable, impassive. 

594(2) 

superannuated: aged, retired, 
antiquated, pensioned, old, effete, 
decrepit 597(2) 

ulema: the body of professional 
theologians, expounders of the law, 
in a Muslim country. 582(2) 

verve: energy; spirit; enthu¬ 
siasm; vigour; force, animation, 
ardour; rapture. 601(3) 

vituperate: abuse; censure; 
scold, reproach, revile; upbraid; 
denounce; rate; blame; vilify— 
adjective vituperative. 601(2) 
vouchsafe: stoop; descend; 
condescend; deign. 583(2) 

weii: moan; deplore; weep; 
grieve; cry; lament 601(1) 

wince: flench; startle; shrink, 
blencft 601(2) 

wistful: thoughtful; pensive; 
musing; yearning 601(1) 
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Appointments Etc. 


apparent double suicide. He was 
77 

George Remi: Creator of Tintin. 
the comic book boy hero who had 
delighted millions of readers in more 
than 30 languagea Remi who wrote 
under the pen name Merge, was 75. 


Appointed: Elected Etc. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi. Elected 
unanimously as Chairman of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) for the 
next three years (She took over 
from Mr Fidel Castro. President of 
Cuba I 

Robert James Le Hawke Former 
trade union boss and leader of the 
Labour Party, comes to power in 
Australia for the second time since 
1949, ousting the Conservative coali¬ 
tion Government of Prime Minister 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Helmut Kohl C ha ncellor of West 
Germany, returns to office with a 
convincing margin of victory in the 
general election held on March 6 

K T. Satarawala Appointed Lt 
Governor of Goa, Daman and Diu. He 
has been Deputy Chairman of the 
Asian Games special organising com¬ 
mittee. 

Hiteshwar Saikia of Congress 
(I) has been appointed as the Chief 
Minister of Assam on February 27. 

B B Lyngdoh Leader of the 
newly formed Meghalaya United 
Parliamentary Party, has been appoint¬ 
ed as the Chief Minister of Meghalaya. 

Jagdish Shumshere Rana He 
has been appointed the new Ambas¬ 
sador of Nepal to India. 

Inderpt Singh Presently consul- 
general of India in Sydney, has been 
appointed Ambassador of India to the 
Democratic Republic of Madagascar 
(Malagasy). He succeeds Mr Satindra 
Nath Puri. 

Or Ishague Ahmed Sajjad Pre¬ 
sently Deputy Director in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, has been appointed 
as Ambassador of India to Oman in 
succession to Mr Khiangtec Lalyunga 

Distinguished Visitors 

Vice-Admiral Ansgar Bethge 
Chief of the Naval Staff of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Died 

Or Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. 
West Bengal's first Chief Minister He 
was 94. 

Nikolai Firyubin: Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister. He was 74. 

C K Daphtary An eminent 
jurist He was 89. 

Uiial Singh: former Governor 
of Punjab and Tamil Nadu. He was 
90. 

Iqbal Bahadur Devasare A 


noted Hindi novelist He was 91. He 
had to his credit many historical 
novels 

Or S. Ramachandra Rao • A 
prominent scientist and educationist 
He was 83. 

Arthur Koestler Author of 
"Darkness at Noon", the widely 
acclaimed novel of the Stalin purges, 
and his wife were found dead on 
March 3 in what police called an 


Rehmat Qawwal. The noted 
octogenarian qawwal of the country. 
He died at Malerkotia (Punjab). 

Dr V.T. Athavale. An eminent 
nuclear scientist who h^d been asso¬ 
ciated with the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre for nearly two 
decades 

Khameesou Khan. Pakistan's 
world renowned master of the twin- 
flute "Alghoza". He was 60. 


EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

15— Communal riots flare up in four 
towns in Nowgong district of 
Assam, more villages destroyed, 
one Congress(I) candidate killed 
by a mob. 

16— Britain's conservative Government 
successfully steers through Par¬ 
liament controversial new rules 
on immigration. 

17— 70 per cent polling in Meghalaya 

— 28 killed in Assam violence, 

indefinite curfew in arson-hit town 
of Mangaidoi. 

19— 250 persons massacred at Nellie, 
bringing overnight toil in Assam 
to 321 on the eve of the final 
round of the bloodiest elections 
in the country. 

20 -Akali talks ends without any set¬ 
tlement 

— Riota arson and communal via 
lence spreads in Assam, massacre 
toll rises to 1,000. 

22—The widely opposed Bihar Press 
Bill is dead, says Dr Japannath 
Mishra, the Chief Minister of 
Bihar. 

— Congress (I) gets absolute major¬ 
ity in Assam Assembly electiona 

— The Congress (I) emerges as the 
single largest party in the 60- 
member Meghalaya Assembly by 
securing 25 seata 

24— Railway Budget proposes massive 
increase in rail fare and freight 
from April 1; additional revenue 
to fetch Rs 488.90 crore. 

— Telephone, postal tariffs up with 
effect from March 1. 

— Special courts to deal with com¬ 
munal cases 

—10 kilted, 29 villages burnt in 
Assam in continuing orgies of 
arson and murder in Assent 


27—The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, unilaterally announces 
tba acceptance of the three major 
religious demands of the Akalis 
(See page 571) 

— 13-member two-tier Congress 
(I) ministry, headed by the Chief 
Minister, Mr Hiteshwar Saikia, 
assumes office while lights go 
out all over Gauhati. 

MARCH 

2—B.B Lyngdoh and Mr Hopinga 
stone Lyngdoh sworn in as Ctiiel 
Minister and Deputy Chief Mims 
ter respectively of Meghalaya. 

5— The foreign ministers of Non- 
Aligned countries reach the 
consensus on keeping the Kam 
puchean seat vacant 

— Robert James Le Hawke, of the 
Labour Party, a former trade 
union boss, comes to power in 
Australia, ousting the Conserve 
tive Coalition Government of 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser. 

6— Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Chris 
tian-Democrat liberal coalition 
wins an absolute majority in 
Weat German legislative 
eh»ction. 

7— The seventh Non-Aligned Summit 
opens in Vigyan Bhawan, New 
Delhi. 

— India formally takes over as 
Chairman of the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM). 

10— India and Pakistan sign an agree¬ 
ment to set up a joint commis 
sion. 

14—Pension scheme liberalised. 

—Joshua Nkoma Zimbabwe Oppa 
sition leader,*-flees to U.K. 

— Oil and natural gas struck near 
Lakhapat village in Kutch district 
on the western coast by the 
O.N.6.C. 
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LETTER FROM 
THE EDITOR 


READERS' FORUM 

Dear Readers 

Although it is not possible tor us to publish all the letters we receive from 
you tor this Forum, we assure you that we read each letter with great interest 
and enthusiasm. Your views and suggestions help us to keep our focus 
constantly on your requirements 

Please keep writing to us even it we tee! it necessary to cut short the 
length ot this Forum to one page instead of twa as at present our intention 
being to accommodate some more useful materia! tor you. 

One thing more We welcome your comment but please don't mind It 
many ot the tetters simply praising one or many otthe features of the C.M. do 
not appear in this Forum. These are no doubt a source ot encouragement 
for us but the compulsions ot space and our desire to accommodate 
constructive suggestions often restrict our choice 

With best wishes 
Yours sincerely. 
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THE FEDERAL SNAG 


Political analysts have described the Constitution ot 
India as Quasi-federal; it sat up a unitary State with 
subsidiary federal features, rather than a federal State 
with unitary features. It combines the characteris¬ 
tics of a unitary and a federal Constitution, with the 
residuary povi/ers vested in the Centre. This is 
expras!^ provided tor in Article 248; what is more the 
Centre has over the past three decades and more 
repeatedly encroached upon the sphere ot the States 
But the tendency towards centralisation of powers is a 
common phenomenon in most federal Constitutions 
even in the U.SA, where the residuary powers legally 
He with the States— the constituent units of the 
American federation In India the dentand for a review 
ot Centre-State relations (as outlined in Part XI ot the 
Constitution and Schedule VIIJ so as to strengthen the 
States vis-a-vis the Centre has be^n frequently voiced. 
The issue has now acquired greater urgency, and 
indications are that the process ot erosion of the States' 
powers will be checked, and gradually a truly federal 
and a fairer set-up will emerge 

At least some ot the political agitations m the 
country can be ascribed to the apparently unjust 
distribution of powers between the Centre and the 
States, which leaves the letter handicapped in various 
areas of activity. The Central strings of control have 
not only been increasing in number but also getting 
stronger and more durable It was the demand tor a 
new look at Indian federalism and the urgency of a 
more equitable distribution of powers and resources 
that ted to the formation of a Southern Council on 
March 20. 1963. comprising Karnataka. Tamil Nadu. 
Andhra Pradesh and Pondicherry. 

The Chief Ministers of these non-Congress 
States— the enterprising foursome— in a stick and 
smooth operation virtually sorted a new chapter in 
Centre-State relations in the financiat and allied areas 
The January S, 1983. elections in the South made all 
the difference between traditionally Congress and 
henca pro- Centre, regimes end independent 
governments Almost the entire South has now gone 
out of the Congress fold and with non-Congress 
Ministries in Jammu and Kashmir in the North and West 
Bengal in the Bast the Centre-State relations certainly 
need a fresh review. 

The feMtie and muffled voices of resentment are 
thus irutreesmgiy becoming articulate The Southern 

States in tfuir March conclave suggested extensive 
and Mr-reeehktg changes in the Centre-S^te relations 


There need be no doubt that their effort will not go in 
vain. The appointment ot a Commission to review 
Centre-State relations under the chairmanship of Mr 
Justice R. S Sarkaria, within a week of the Southern 
States' initiative is designed to serve two purposes: to 
quieten the Akalis who have been demanding additional 
powers for the States and restrictions on the authority 
ot the Centre and to make redundant the South's 
banner ot virtual revolt though these States also made 
it dear that in the national interest they did not wish the 
Centre to become weak 

The tact is that the Centre has itself to blame for 
the growing discontentment in many of the States; its 
policy ot gradual erosion of State autonomy bound 
to cause repercussions; its appropriation of financial 
and other powers in the name ot national unity or tor 
the sake ot uniformity (as in educational matters!, Hs 
frequent assertion ot supremacy and overiordship. d! 
together feeding the States' appetite tor more power 
and resources will, at long last undergo a change And 
it will be just as well It is also a good sign that earnest 
efforts have been made to avoid a confrontation 

The Centre-State relationship covers at least three 
major areas: political economic and cultural Both the 
State legislatures and the Centre derive power from the 
same source— the Constitution which has to be 
supreme in every federation But the Prime Minister's 
clarification that the recommendations ot the Sarkaria 
Commission will have to be within the four corners ot 
the Constitution rules out any basic change in the 
existing set-up. This is a pity because marginal 
changes and mere tinkering with a vital matter are 
unlikely to satisfy the non-Congress States More 
accommodation ot the States' viewpoint and greater 
consideration ot their requirements by rite Centre are 
called for. .At any rate the usurpation ot State 
autonomy has to end and at feast a part ot rite 
encroachments reversed. 

That the Centre would be mistaken in adopting an 
attitude ot complacency is dear from the warning given 
by Dr Farooq Abdullah, the Chief Minister ofJ. & K, on 
April 10 that he "vriH never bow before the Centre, 
come what may ". He accused the Centre of creating 
problems tor his State and tor pressurising him. West 
Bengal has similar grievances Not even the most 
powerful Prime Minister can afford to ignore.these 
warning signals. Another look at rite federal set- up is 
indeed tong overdue, and the earlier the topsided 
structure is corrected, the batter. 
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encourage our youth to effectivety 
expose crime and corruption that have 
sullied the image of the nation. For 
this purpose consistent endeavour and 
hard work are r^uired. We need 
more Arun Shouries. 

Sagar (M. P.) Sachin Sakaana 

The portrait painted Ni the ecNtoriai 
“India's bloodiest election'' (March 
'83) is commendable^ but I differ from 
the idea of total responsibility of the 
Government for the bloodshed and 
riots in Assam. The blame lies on the 
electorate also. 

Instead of boycotting the electkms 
in support of their demand andseeking 


Your discussion on "Are Employed 
Women Happier?" (March'83) was 
very interesting. With the fast deve¬ 
loping trend towards Westernisation 
of our social activity, women have 
started taking up jobs under pressing 
circumstances But basically Indian 
women have been considered as affable 
and soft-natured since antiquity Our 
scriptures dehne a woman's main 
duty as working in the home, serving 
her husband and in-laws and fostering 
her children. It is evident that the 
conjugal life of employed couples is 
seldom peaceful Women's liberation 


holding a clean election. 

Still I thank you for the essay and 
would like you to publish more essays 
of this sort. 

Patna J. Bhattacharya 

The information given in the 
discussion of one of the "Economic 
and Social Problems" (Non-Aligned 
Movement; A Failure) in the April 
issue appears to be incomplete It is 
not mentioned that the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan was not openly con¬ 
demned by the vast majority of the 
Non- aligned group. But the resolution 


amendment of the Constitution for 
extension of President's rule the people 
should have taken active part in the 
election and reflected thek resentment 
throughthe mighty ballot-box. Here 
I quote the worrte by George Jean 
Nathan; "Bad officials are elected by 
good citizens who do not vote". 

Mere postponema>t of the election 
was not the solution to the prolonged 
issue. Both sides should relax their 
stand, abandon the false sense of 
prestige and go ahead step by step 
with mutual understanding ‘ 

Batata S.R. Bhagat 


does not mean sending women to adopted in the U.N. General Assembly 


factories or offices to earn money; condemning the Soviet Union's action I am of the view that the Constitu 
rather, it emphasises the fact that by an ov^helming majority was tbnal provisions explain why the Centre 
women should not be considered supported by most of the Non-aligned was araious to hold the election before 
inferior to men as far as social relations nations. President's rule ended. The main 

areconewned. They should be given Secondly, while mentioning the obstacle to the formation of an elected 
equal right^ but it does not mean that jpter-fighting among the Non-aligned government was the stand of AASU 
th^ should compete with men for nations, reference has been made to and AAGSP who were not prepared 
jobs when there are lakhs of qualified the differences between China and to co-operate unless the names of the 
young men still in desperate need of Indian giving an impression as if China "foreigners" were removed from the 
gainful employment was or is a member-country. China electoral rolls. 


Rourkela Pramod K. Sahoo 

Regarding your essay "Elections 
and he Indian Voter" (April '83), I 
would say that it is not the political 
maturity of the masses but the split in 
the Opposition votes that enables a 
single party to reign supreme in this 
country. As you have pointed out 
the ruling party has secured only 
about 47% of the votes cast and a 
minority of voters have placed them in 
office Most of the voters are ad¬ 
mittedly influenced by the radio, T V 
and the cinema— media that are sources 
of propaganda for the Government if 
there is unity in the Opposition (as in 
1977) the tables could be turned on 
the Congress. 

Secondly, you have not explained 


has never been a member of the 
Movement 

New Delhi Biraja S. Rath 

(The reference m the feature to 
the differences between China and 
India was made in the context of the 
Nehru^Chou En-lai agreement or 
“Panchsheel" end the principles of 
peaceful co-existence on which the 
Non-aligned movement is b^ed China 
had solemnly agreed to respect other 
countries' territorial integrity (another 
plank of the Non-aligned movement), 
and yet launched totally unwanted 
aggression against India in 1962. Of 
course China, though describing itself 
as a leading member of the Third 
World, is not a member of the Non- 
aligned bloc 


Now that the elections are over, 
any confrontation will create more 
bad blood and the prospects of an 
early solution will further recede 
Raman (Punjab) Anil Banaal 

I am glad to inform you that many 
questions in the Food and Supply 
&b-Inspectors' Examination conducted 
by the S.S.S. Board Haryana were 
set out of the material in the January 
1983 Special Numbir of the CM and 
from the feature: "The Examinar's 
Guess Questions" in the subsequent 
issues. 

Ram Phal Oiaodia 

Charkhi Dadri (Haryana) 

Kindly publish essays on the 
following topics which were set in the 


the cause of the differences between —Editor). Banking Service Recruitment Board 

the number of seats secured and the Examination (Bangalore) held on March 


percentage of votes cast for the ruling 
party. 

Thirdly, the informative essay did 
not point out the other obstacles in 


The TopHcat Essay "Role of the 
Press" (March'83), is interesting and 
informative With the grotii/ing need 
for investigative journalism we should 


(1) The best book I have read 

(2) Prevention is better than cure 

(3) The role of the racMo and TV 
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in the education of youth. 

(4) The Asian Games. 

(5) You never know what you 
can do till you try. 

Vivekananda Shanoy K. 

Trivandrum 

The high standard of your topicai 
essaya current affairs, aptitude testa 
objeotive-type tests and other features 
has helped me in qualifying for the 
written test and interview of the L LC 
and<SSRB examinations. I am now 
employed in a leading bank but I 
continue to read this us^l magazine. 
Patna Nand Kishor Rajak 

It is with the help of your esteemed 
magazine that I have been selected in 
the P.C.S. as Deputy Collector. The 
Competition Master has influenced 
me so much that even after my selection 
I read it regularly. 

Nainitai N .K. PaKwal 

Your feature "The Success Factor" 
(March '83) have enlightened my 
mind which was down with despair. 
No doubt the CM has proved to be a 
true friend to me. 

(Miss) Manjula Madan 
Sri Ganganagar {Rajasthan) 

I have been selected as Assistant 
Administrative Officer in the Genai'sl 
Insurance Corporation. I firmly hold 
that without a regular study of your 
magazine I would not have been sble 
to get this post. 

New Delhi Kailash Chandra Swami 

By virtue of being a regular reader 
of the C. M. for the past four years, I 
got an appointment in the IICO 
Bank. Could you kindly publish an 
essay on "The Political Future of Our 
Country". 

Jadavpur, Calcutta Swapan Kr. Ray 

I am a lecturer in the depa-tment 
of Economics in a college I am. so 
much impressed by the material in this 
magazine that I recommend it to all 
my students for regular study. K 
contains good articles and features 
wranged systematically The artidas 
on economic subjects are superb 
Polsare (Orissa) Chagla Mahapafra 

Of lata the UPSC lays stress on 
economic policies, Five-Year Plara, 
Community and other Development 
Programmes, Panchayata etc not 
only for competitive exunktations but 
also for limited departmental SK«nin» 
tions. We would request you to deil 
with aH these subjects in tfw 
magazine 

V.K. Radhakriahnap and attiara 
New Delhi 

I would ^to SNpress my havtiost 
appreciation of the new feature; "Com¬ 


mented Notes on Burning Topics". 
This feature is helpful not only at the 
time of interview but also in preparing 
for the general knowledge paper in 
competkiva examinations. 

Ludhiana C.S. Pahwa 

II 

The"Commented Short Notes on 
Burning Topics" arevery useful. Kindly 
keep it up. 

Varanasi Arvind Kumar 

ill 

I am greatly impressed by the 
style of presenting various features in 
the C.M., specially its new feature; 
Commented Short Notes on Burning 
Topics. Your feature "The Examiner's 
Guess Questions" is also very useful It 
is a definKe improvement- over the 
traditional features on General 
Knowledge 

Hrushikesh Mohapatra 

Ayatpur (Cuttack) 

As an old subscriber of the 
Competition Master, I can say with 
confidence that it is the best magazine 
in every respect Ail the new features 
vd., sex education, stories of great 
lives, commented short notes, the 


May be you have recently 
apiMared in any competitive exami¬ 
nation. 

We shall be grateful if you 
could sand to us the question 
papers. These will be returned 
within a day of receipt along with 
the postage spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly 
appreciated. 


examiner's guess questions, etc, are 
commendable 

Lucknow Kaushal K. Tewari 

Kindly publish an article on "Dip¬ 
lomacy—How It is practised". 

Kalakote (J & K) P.S. Sawhney 
Please discuss the "Joint Family 
System" in India 

Jogindar Singh Kaith 
GandafJ&K) 

Your journal has helped me a lot 
in my examination for recruitment of 
Sank P.O.s held in Bhubaneswar on 
February 27. Most of the questions 
were set from the November and 
December, 1982. issues of the CM. 

Pramananda Birganthfa 
KirKHy publish essays on the 
fottowing topics'. 

(1) Democracy begets Corruptba 

(2) Democracy and Illiteracy do 


not co-exist 

(3) Future of the Non-dlgned 
Movement 

Shaikh Yaairiin All 
Chak-Enayet Nagar (W. B.) 

Your new feature "Commented 
Notes on Burning Topics" is very 
useful Kindly inc^de "GarKihism and 
Marxism" in the feature as the wave 
of Gandhian philosophy has been 
revived due to Sir Richard Atten¬ 
borough's film "Gandhi". 

Jalandhar City Abhilaah Ukhl 

I find the Competiticn Master 
very helpful both for enhancing my 
knowledge and preparing for my M. B. A 
ex amination I thank you for discuss¬ 
ing several questions under different 
heads in the feature "Psychological 
Quiz" which has helped me to get 
through the written examination of 
the Institute of Rural Management 
Anand. 

I suggest the following topics for 
the readers' benefit. 

(1) Video boom—a threat to 
Indian Cinema 

(2) Public Sector in India 

(3) Poverty and Democracy can¬ 
not go hand in hand (in the 
context of the belief that 
economic democracy pre¬ 
cedes political democracy). 

Vam Vihar Susanta Kumar Sahu 

I do agree that Sex Education is a 
must for youth. Even so, the C.M. 
should not become a forum for 
explaining such matters as its aim is 
only to prepare candidates for various 
competitive examinations. 

Radaur Kamal Kaushik 

In your editorial "The Summit 
and the Summiteers" (April issue) 
you have said that the summit was a 
success. I do not agree with this 
view because no Non-aligned summit 
ever succeeded in excluding any 
dissidence or preventing any conflict. 
Also, you have not mentioned the 
expenditure incurred by India for holding 
this summit. In a poor country like 
India such massive expenditure is 
unjustified and a luxury. 

Howrah Dilip Kumar Poral 

The C M. is like a sincere friend I 
have read with interest your special 
feature "The CrisB in Education" (March 
issue). Higher education is really prone 
to self-immolation. The degrees are 
in away ludicrous to brilliant students. 
If we compare the requirements of a 
degree hol^ and a job-oriented course 
like the I.T.I. diploma the realities 
would become apparent University 
degrees are of little use. 

New DeJhi Kamlash C. Josh! 
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Notes on 


CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


□ Centre-State Relations 
Commission 

□ Chief Ministers’Conference 

□ Land Reforms to be in Ninth 
Schedule 

□ New Measures for Assam 
Crisis 

□ India’s New Defence Weapons 

□ Option Open for N.-Sub¬ 
marines 

□ Oil Self-sufficiency by 1990 

□ U.P.S.C. & Unfulfilied Jobs 

□ Irregularities in Taxation 

□ New Stress on Election 
Reforms 

□ India-China Accord over 
Arunachal 

□ P.M. Cautions Public Sector 

□ HiMier Profit for Cmitral 
Sector 

□ Dismal Report on Jails 

□ Important Verdict on Death 
Sentence 

□ Downward slide of Rupee 


Centre-Ststa Relations CommiMion 


t J In a bid to meet the pressing 
demand for a review of the existing 
arrangements between the Centre and 
the States, the Government of India 
has set up a Commission under the 
chairmanship of Mr Justice Sarkaria 
retired judge of the Supreme Court. 
Making the announcement the Prime 
Minister told Parliament on March 24 
that the Government had been consider¬ 
ing for some time past the need for a 
review of the existing arrangements 
between the Centre and the States. 
While keeping in view the social and 
economic developmants that have taken 
place over the yeara the review will 
take into account the importance of 
unity and integrity of the country for 
promoting the w^fare of the people 

The Commission will examine the 
position and recommend such changes 
as might be appropriate within the 
present constitutional framework. 
According to the Prime Minister, it 
should be understood that whenever 
she had spoken about the need for a 
strong Centre she had also spoken 
about the need for strong States. 
There could not be a strong Centre 
without strong States, and v/ce versa 
as both were inter-dependent. Mrs 
Gandhi had clarified many a time that 
she wanted the States to be strong 
and stable and they also, in turn, 
should feel the need for a strong 
Centre which could come to their aid 
in times of need. 

The Prime Minister explained that 
a strong Centre was also needed for 
the defence of the country and to look 
after foreign affairs. Whenever we 
considered the question of Centre- 
States relationship we should consider 
it in the background of the need to 
preservethe unity of the country. The 
purpose of the review was that the 
States should put forward their view 
before the Commission so that it 
could make the necessary recommei> 
dations. Sha however, felt that the 
demand by some members of Parlia¬ 
ment for the establishment of an 
Inter-States Council was not relevant 
as that was meant to take care of 
Inter-State disputes only. 

Referring to the complaints about 
a shortage of resources with the States 
while the Centre's resources were 
inelastic, Mrs Gandhi said that our 
complaint had been that the States 
had not been doing enough to raise 
the necessary resources. She said 
that the Commission would certainly 
look into the question of the fkiancial 
reiatiorahip b^een the Centre and 
the States. 


The Prime lister, however, 
clarified that like the States the Centre 
was also facing the problem of limited 
resources and growing responsibili¬ 
ties. Referring to the demand by an 
M.P. that the Commission should review 
the Constitution as the same was 
based on the Government of India 
Act 1935, which had been ewlier 
rejected by the people as well as the 
Constituent Assembly. The Commis¬ 
sion would work within the framework 
of the Constitution. • 

According to informed sources, 
the words "within the framework of 
the Constitution" imply that the cfunges 
if needed after the Sarkaria Commis¬ 
sion's report would be "within the 
present Constitutional framework", 
which would mean that the Government 
was not contemplating a Constitutional 
amendment to bring about any change 
that may be needed, whereas the 
States that have asked for a change in 
the Centre-State relations want these 
to be quite substantial needing major 
Constitutional changes. 


Chief Ministers' Conference 


The Chief Ministers' Conference held 
in Delhi on April 4 reviewed the 20- 
point programmei which the Prime 
Minister described as "a national 
programme" and not that of any 
particular party. The conference 
decided to associate vduntary agencies 
intimately with the implementation of 
the various schemes, and agreed to 
the proposal to include more land 
reforms laws in the Ninth Schedule of 
the Constitution so as to make them 
beyond challenge in courts. Mr S. B. 
Chavan, the Planning Minister, said 
that Chief Ministers, including those 
from the non-Con^-ess-governed 
States, expressed their determination 
to implement the 20-point programme 
Pointing out that the entire administra- 
tioa both at the Centre and in the 
States, had been geared for achieving 
results at the field level in 1983- 
84. The Planning Minister expected 
an improvement in the quality of 
achievements, not just attainment of 
physical targets. 

The 100 per cent targets achlevad 
were in regard to five of the 20 points, 
namely, drinking water, tree planting 
bonded labour, rehabilitation and 
welfare of Scheduled Caetea and 
Tribes. A 90 per cent achiwement 
was expected in the Integrated Rural 
Oevelo^ent Pro^amme (IROP), 
National Rural Emplt^mient Programme 
(NREP), diatributfon of house sXea 
and family plannmg. Achievements 
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iii>4|lufn Jmf^ovsment housing for 
e^ptomlcaliy weaksr s^ion& rural 
^ectrification and aHotment of ceiling 
surplus land would range between 70 
and 85 per cent. 

The areas of unsatisfactory pro¬ 
gress were in regard to biogas plants, 
assistance to the weaker sections for 
construction of dwellings. 

In regard to distritMjtion of post- 
ceiling surplus land Mr Chavan lauded 
the change from a mereSO.OOO acres 
in 1980-61 to 4.55 lakh acres by 
February and 5.30 lakh acres by the 
end of March. Mr Chayan listed 
various shortcomings and constraints. 

In her comprehensive inaugural 
address Mrs Gandhi referred to the 
Centre-State relations and told the 
Chief Ministers that while the States 
were without sufficient functe, the 
Centre's position was no different. 
There should be a national resource 
view which was more important than 
division between the Centre and the 
States. 

In a fervent appeal to the people 
to remain united so that the country 
could face the "threat of war and 
global and local economic difficulties", 
Mrs Gandhi said that "we can face 
anything provided we are strong ^d 
united as a nation." 

The Prime Minister's address 
covered several issues, including the 
appointment of the Sarkaria Com- 
missioa the Assam problem, the 
administrative problems of implemen¬ 
tation, the poor state of maintenance 
of assets, including public utilities, the 
drought problem and the remarkable 
progress made in family planning On 
Assam, Mrs Gandhi said that "a wrong 
picture had been projected outside". 
Though the Government did its best 
to meet the demands of the agitationists. 
"wewere not successful". However, 
"whether we are successful or not 
that is no reason for people to take to 
violence" Government officials were 
being murdered people who had gone 
from the South either in connection 
with the Oil and Natural Gas Com 
mission or for some other Central 
enterprise were shot sitting in their 
offices. 

The Prime Minister said that by 
and large the people of Assam wanted 
an election and the group which was 
agitating was against it 

AdminkUMive Tribunals 

The proposal to set up adminis¬ 
trative tribunals, both at the Centre 
and in the Stated for the redressal of 
service grievances of Government 
erhployses has been welcomed by a 
lafge number of the States and Union 


Territories, Most of the Chief Mlnte- 
ters at their Delhi conference felt that 
the proposed Central le^station for 
establishing tribunals for the Central 
Government staff should provide for 
the setting up of similar tribunals by 
the State Government for their emp- 


The Union Home Minister, Mr 
P.C. Sethi had suggested that the 
proposed legislation could have an 
enabling provisbn for the States to 
constitute similar tribunals. A few 
Chief Minsters, however, felt that it 
should be left to the States to work 
out the details of setting up the tribunals 
in conformity with the local conditions. 
It was ateo pointed out that certain 
States had already set up administrative 
tribunals which were working well. 

The proposed tribunals, aimed at 
maintaining the morale of the public 
services, would occlude the writ jurs- 
diction of the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court (except the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court under Article 
136). 

The Chief Ministers were divided 
on the question of setting up a civil 
services board in the States on the 
pattern of the Central Senior Selection 
Board and the Central Establishment 
Board. The Home Ministry had pro¬ 
posed these boards in the States to 
oversee civil service issues. The boards 
should generally concern themselves 
with lying down the policy and guidelines 
regarding postings and transfers of 
officers. While certain Chief Ministers 
felt that there was no need for this 
type of board since the postings and 
transfers were being dealt with by the 
General Administration D^artment 
mostly under the Chief Ministers, and 
these arrangements were working 
smoothly, a few others accepted the 
idea in principle and were of the 
opinion that the board should be 
advisory in nature. 

The proposal that the allotment 
of outsiders against the direct recruit¬ 
ment vacancies in the all-India services 
needs to be suitably increased from 
the present level of 50 per cent to 
66.66 per cent in view of the increase 
in the promotion quota from 25 per 
cent to 33.33 per cent received a 
mixed reectioa While a few States 
agreed with this, many others dis¬ 
favoured any increase in the present 
level of outsiders' quota of 50 per 
cent. 

The conference failed to evolve 
any national consensus on the question 
of implementalion of the recommende- 
tions of the Mandal Commission r^>ort 
providing for reservations in jobs for 
the backward classes. While a few 


Chief MihMersftvbured the khplen^ 
tation of the r^yort many others 
mpreesed reeervations about the ibtirtg 
of castes done by the Mandiri Com- 
missioa 

Several Chief Ministers referred 
the overlapping of the lists with the 
lists of the Scheduted Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes and to other kinds 
of errors noticed in the lists and 
anomalies such as the differential 
treatment of Hindu end non* Hindu 
communities. 

A few Chief Ministers suggMted 
that a committee of Chief Ministers 
should make a thorough scrutiny of 
the recommendations. Oisapproval 
was also expressed by a few of them 
at adopting caste as the basis for 
determining backwardness. They 
favoured the economic criterion to be 
an important parameter for determining 
social and educational backwardness 


Land Reforms to be in Ninth 
Schedule 


Since land reforms have been mostly 
a failure in the country because of the 
challenges of these restrictive laws in 
the courts and the consequent pen¬ 
dency of the cases, the Union Govern¬ 
ment has decided to include these 
enactments in the Ninth Schedule of 
the Constitution. The Government 
IS concerned over the gap between 
the land declared surplus and the land 
actually taken possession of, and that 
between the land taken over and the 
land distributed. 

A State wide analysis of the 
reasons for this gap shows that one of 
the main roadblocks is the reference 
to law courts at various stages of the 
proceedings of the land ceiling law, or 
even after the declaration of land as 
surplus. Large-scale pendency of 
petitions in High Courts, in many 
cases stretching over several years, 
has stood in the way of distribution of 
these lands. 

Under the revised ceiling laws. 
16.68 lakh hectares of land were 
declared surplus till December, 1982. 
Of this, 10.80 lakh hectares were 
taken possession Of and 7.84 lakh 
hectares distributed among 1.43 minion 
families. Of these families, six lakh 
bebng to the Scheduled Castes and 
1.80 lakh to the Scheduted Tribes. In 
the year up to January, 1983, about 
41,600 hectares were declared surplus 
69,200 hectares taken possession of 
and 41,200 hectares distributed among 
93,000 families. The Share of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes among the beneficiary families 
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is 40 per cent and 14 per cent respect¬ 
ively. 

The Minister of Rural Devetopment 
in a communication to Chief Ministers 
last year, had urged them to take 
steps to liquidate the pendency of 
cases. If the pendency was due to 
any lacunae in the law, these should 
be rectified through a suitable amend¬ 
ment Since then, the State Govern¬ 
ments have taken a number of step', 
to restrict the scope of judicial intei 
vention and expedite the disposal of 
court cases. 

Certain States have barred the 
jurisdiction of civil courts and made 
provision in the ceiling laws for appeal 
and revision through revenue courts 
and tribunals. 

In Andhra Pradesh where the 
area involved in court cases is 40 per 
cent of the total and declared surplus 
m the country, the Government has 
constituted appellate tribunals in all 
districts 

The Kerala Government has con¬ 
stituted two Benches in its High Court 
for exclusively attending to ceiling 
cases disposed of by Taluk Boards 
The Bihar Government has recently 
amended the law for disregarding 
benami transfers in order to make it 
more effective. 

The Punjab Government is contem¬ 
plating amending the ceiling law to 
expedite the taking over of surplus 
land and to nullify the effect of certain 
High Court judgements In Rajasthan, 
cases pending in the High Court are 
periodically reviewed by Government 
advocates to have them disposed of 
quickly. 

The Governments of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal are taking follow-up 
action to get writ petitions disposed of 
by their High Courts in the light of 
Supreme Court judgements so that 
the land improved should be available 
for early distribution. 

As for consolidation of holdings, 
aKhough legislative provisions for it 
have been made in most States, work 
has been completed for all practical 
purposes only in Punjab and Haryana 
and to lesser extent in U. P. 


New Measures for Assam Crisis 


Even though violence continues in 
Assam, with many people losing their 
lives in police firings on unruly crowds 
bent upon defying the laws, the 
Government has taken up in right 
earnest the detection and deportation 


of post-1971 foreigners in Assam. On 
March 17 the Government of India 
had announced its unilateral decision 
to start deporting foreigners in Assam 
on the basis of 1971 as the cut-off 
year. Measures are being adopted 
to further strengthen vigilance on the 
Indo-Bangladesh border to prevent 
illegal entry. The detection process 
IS being carried out notwithstanding 
the agitation launched by the AASU 
and the AAGSP. During the year 
1982 (up to December 15) as many 
as 4,189 foreigners were detected 
and out of them 1,475 deported 
according to the annual report of the 
Union Home Ministry presented to 
Parliament on April 3. 

The number of border outposts 
has been increased from 48 to 79 and 
more speed boats with outboard motors 
have been pressed into service to 
patrol the riverine border. Additional 
Home Guards have been deployed. 
The Defence Minister and the Union 
Home Minister visited the border areas 
for an assessment of the security 
arrangements Representatives of the 
AASU and the AAGSP also accom¬ 
panied the Ministers. The arrange¬ 
ments along the border were under 
constant review and were augmented 
whenever necessary 

According to the report the law 
and order situation in the country has 
been under control, barring the con¬ 
tinuing strike by textile workers. The 
communal situation had, by and large 
remained under control except some 
outbursts of violence in some places 
in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat. 
The Centre was in constant touch 
with the State Governments on the 
vigilance to be kept by the administrative 
machinery to maintain communal 
harmony. 

In view of certain grievances 
expressed by the Muslim community, 
the Government had appointed a 
committee to take note of the 
situation. 

The situation on the student front 
had shown some improvement Thefe 
were4,416 incidents of student unrest 
till October, 1982, as compared to 
7,730 in 1981, and most of these hod 
occurred in West Bengal Uttar Pradesh 
Kerala and Assam. 

The Government is considering 
raising some more battalions of the 
"special peace-keeping force", of the 
Central Reserve Police Force which 
have been specially trained and equipped 
to deal with communal and caste 
disturbances. 


Inina's Naw Dafanoiva Wal^^^' 


Incfia has developed some new defer^ ' ' 
devices, achieved a breakthrouf' / 
rocket technology and s curf,^ 
developing a third generation 
guided missile The country is thu~ 
modernising its defence equipment 

India has developed an armour 
that resists anti-tank missiles »id shells, 
the Defence Minister, MrlVVenkatara- 
maa announced in the Rajya Sabha 
on March 25. Mr Venkataraman said 
the armour was the best of its kind in 
tl)a world Vijayanta tanks were being 
ufi^|4ed and T-72 tanks would be 
the country itself The Defence 
Ministry was working on a modern 
battle tank and trials on it were being 
held. He hoped a breakthrough m 
this regard would be made in the near 
future. 

The country has a perspective 
plan for defence on various aspects 
and assured the House that the armed 
forces were fully prepared and very 
wen equipped to face any threat to the 
country's territorial integrity ^ 

India is reorganising and moder¬ 
nising the three wings of the defence 
forces to be in absotuU preparedness 
from all aspects. It was a fact that in 
IrKka's neighbourhood arms were being 
compiled far in excess to the actual 
requirements. So the country had 
got to frame its defence policy. 

Rocket Technology: French- 
trained Indian scientists have achieved 
a breakthrough in rocket technology 
by indigenously developing a high- 
thrust "Vikas liquid engine", which is 
SKpected to put the one-tonne Indian 
remote sensing satellite into the sun- 
synchronous polar orbit 900 km above 
the earth in 1986. Thesuper-jarecision 
engine was built using exotic metals 
like cobalt aluminium steatite and 
stainless steel which could withstand 
high tempercaure and pressure accord¬ 
ing to scientists at the Liquid Projsulsion 
Pyoiects Division of the Indian Space 
Reaearch Organisation (ISRO) in 
Bangalore 

3rd Generation Missile: India is 
developing a third generation laser 
guicted missile with indigenous elec¬ 
tronics systems and specif ^jses of 
steel and alloys. The sophisticated 
technology for the manufacture of the 
missite has been perfected by scientists 
of the Indian Defence Research Depart¬ 
ment 

Defence scienfikts have perfected 
the radar systems, L'te tracking system 
ind guidance systems for a wide 
reiMje of missiles which arenow under- 
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field trMi^ ' A. great deal of 
fiae dso been aoguired In 
7 Jie propulsion systwn for the missttea. 


Option open for N.-aubmarinet 


India retains the option to acquire 
nuciear-powered submarines and 
exercise it if deemed necessary in 
view of the growing rivalries in the 
Indian Oceans which had made India's 
EconomkiZone and the Lakshadweep 
and the Andamans vulnerable The 
was made clear by Defence Minister 
Voikataraman in Parliament on April 
5. He explained that India did not 
face any direct threat from the 
industrialised powers; the threat arose 
from their security arrangements in 
different parts of the world—they call 
it "strategic consensus"—which 
dumped arms in the neightourhood 
much in excess of the requirements. 

' Indiawas alert and was taking steps to 
meet the situation resulting from the 
change in the security environment. 
The process was going on. There 
was no self-compiscency. 

Pakistan is in possession of an 
impressive array of military equipment. 
Much of it is unnecessary fo{[. its 
defence purposes. Why, for example 
did Pakistan need submarines for its 
defence against Afghanistm? he asked. 
The situation emphasised that India's 
defence outfit should be equally 
strong—and in certain respects a little 
better. There was no slackness in 
this regard. The Army was being 
equipped with the most modern 
equipment to maintain its superiority 
in the battlefield. 

The Mirage-2000, now being 
acquired is India's answer to Pakistan's 
F-I6s supplied by the U.S. It had 
features even superior to the F-16s. It 
has given great confidence to our 
airmea the Defence Minister asser¬ 
ted The Jaguars in the Indian Air 
Force were today the best deep 
penebation strike aircraft. They could 
be usefully deployed on the northern 
frontiers. Besides, India had the 
improved version of MIG-25. "The 
other countries have one or other 
types of aircraft We have aH varieties 
in the country. It gives a wide range 
to our air defence", he said 

Renewal of defence equipment 
was constantly going oa Under the 
Jaguar plad for example 40 aircraft 
had bem acquired and another 45 
were being assemUed AssembV of 
31 more bereft would be tak^ in 
hand and thereafter the Jaguar chapter 
would be cMed Oneproud posaee- 
sfon of the Indian Army, Mr Vankata- 


rmm po^ed lAiV waai^^K^phah 
armour''. .Rwaathe.beirt irm^.^ 
the world and Mdia waa the exclusive 
possessor of it the new Vqsyenta 
tanks were beirtg fitted wfth this 
armour. The Army was also being 
equipped with the T-72 tanka one of 
the b«t varieties in the world 

The Minister said s new range of 
infantry combat vehicles was being 
introduced Initially, these would be 
imported and then manufactured at a 
plant which was being established at 
Medak, in Andhra Pradesh. 

Referring to recruitment to the 
armed forces he said that everybody 
had the right to join the forces to serve 
the country. There was no martial 
race No people in any part of the 
country could claim a major share of 
jobs in the defence forces. 

Elaborating the programme for 
modernising the Navy, the minister 
said that in the sphere of indigenous 
construction, the programme included 
advanced frigates, S.S.K. submarines. 
Corvettes minesweepers mssHebo^ 
seaward defence boats survey vessels 
and torpedo recovery vessels 

The defence R and O had deve¬ 
loped an indigenous sonar system and 
the results had been encouraging Sea 
harriers took care of the defence of 
island territories. The indigenously 
developed sonar system had been 
installed in the Leander frigates It 
was also proposed to have long-range 
maritime patrol aircraft the new IL- 
38, for patrolling fa-'flung areas. 

The country also had air-to-air 
missiles surface-to-air missiles and 
air-to-surface missiles. It was true 
the transport aircraft with the Air 
Force had become overage and become 
less and less serviceable These were 
being phased out with the "AN-32 
transport planes" in the next two 
years. 


Oil Self-suffisfency by 1990 


According to the latest official reports 
India may achieve self-sufficiency in 
oil by 1989-90, if the preswtt r«e of 
progress is maintained. The Oil and 
Natural Gas Comm^ion has shown a 
record production of 18.2 million 
tonnes in 1982-83. The Union Energy 
Minister disclosed at Hydwabad on 
April 3 that though the demand for oil 
had been constantly increasing it had 
been made possible to narrow the gap 
betweeri production and demand 
because of fhe new oil finds at Bombay 
High. 

As a result the country which 


fofeign skChan'^oirt'iM^^'ilAlM'-' 
Snd petrcrtMimprodbcftiw 
cOuW bring ft down to Rs 4)800 
prors Ih 1082-83i It Has ibsiph 
decided f o extend Cooidhg (pa 
to aft towns w^ a popuiatkiff of 
20,000 or more during 1983-841.' 

Mr Shiv Shankar announced that 
LPG oonsumSrs havktgiwd,connections 
from two different compdnMi would 
be allowed to surrender ope of them 
and get a second cylinder of tlw same 
company as retained by them. Thoqgh 
possession of two cylbidera .from 
diffo-ent companies was "iBai|ri"> ftb 
action was proposed at tliNb stk^ ha 
said. The consumer would nm be 
charged anything for exchanging the 
second cylinder. 

New Oil Weil; India's sustained 
effort to explore oil in the offthore 
region of ^mbay has led to yet 
another succe^ with the discovery 
of a new well giving a flow of 2,400 
barrels a day. Accoreftig to the Energy 
Minister, who announce this in New 
Delhi on April 1, the well was spudded 
first on January 4 and on Mo-ch 31, 
crude oil at 42% gravity flowed from 
it. Two more horizons in this well 
would have to be tested and htrther 
exploratory weHs drilled on this structure 
(R-13), 95 km south-west of Bombay, 
"to determine its potential and com¬ 
mercial viability." 

Record Output: The Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission has registered 
a record oil production of 18.2 million 
tonnes in 1982-83 as compwed to 
13.18 million tonnes last year. The 
production figure represented an 
increase of 31.2% and took the country 
nearer to the goal of setf-reliancs in 
oil. Of the total production of 18.2 
million tonnes, the contribution from 
the prospective Bombay High Off¬ 
shore a-eas was newly 13 million 
tonnes. The rate of production on 
March 30 in Bombay High has touched 
an all-time high of 400,000 barrels a 
day, according to the 0. N. G C 

The output target ft)r 1983-84 
was 23.25 million tonnes—off-shore 
17.00 minion tonnes snd on-eh^e 
6.25 million tonnes. The 0.N.GC. 
proposed to treUe its investment on 
research and devSibpment according 
to Cot S.P. Wahi its chsirmait The 
0.N.GC said there had been an overeH 
improvement from 20% to 120% in 
different areas of its activity in 1982- 
83, comparedtotheprwiousyear. It 
drifted the deepest on-shore w^ k) 
Jaguli ares of West Bengal to adepth 
of 5.665 metres. . TheO.N.GG wss 
expected to make a net profit of Re 
690 crore kt. 1982-83 as compared 
to Re 376. crore in 198 
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U.P.8.C. & Unflltoci Job* 


While the policy of reserving a sizable 
end specified quota of jobs for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes approved by 
Parliament has some justificatioa the 
Union Public Service Commission 
(U.P.S.C) has reported that it is finding 
it difficult to get suitable candidates 
for posts requiring spedalisation in 
different areas During 1981 -8Z 352 
such posts were left unfilled according 
to the latest figures available with the 
Commission. Of these 112 posts 
were reserved for the Scheduled Castes 
17 for the Scheduled Tribes and 18 
foreither S.C. orS.T. Theremaining 
105 posts were unreserved. 

These interesting facts are con¬ 
tained in the 32nd annual report of 
theU.P.S.C (for 1981-82) presented 
to Parliament in March. The main 
field in which suitable candidates 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes could not be 
found related to higher specialisation 
in medicine science and engineering 

In more than two-thirds of the 
poets reserved for S.C. and S.T., 
candidates were not either available at 
all or ware not found suitable even by 
relsKed standards. For the remaining 
one-third of these posts, no candidate 
either belonging to the ^erai category 
or the SC/ST was available and these 
related to the disciplines (ike archi- 
tactur* journalism or publicity, naviga¬ 
tion and specialised fields in medicine, 
engineering and in certain other 
sophisticated technical fields. 

The Commission considers that 
availabili^ of candidates in the fields 
of medicine engineering science and 
technology in general was satisfactory 
as it could recommend candidates for 
a large number of posts in these 
fielde For other posts, the shortage 
was because of the very specialised 
nature of academic qualifications or 
eeberience requirement or perhaps 
unattractive pay scales or because of 
the places of posting discouraging 
suKable candidates from applying for 
these posts. 

According to the report, recruit¬ 
ment for 349 cases involving 1,403 
posts, was pending on April 1, 1981, 
and 1,312 requisitibns involving 3,676 
posts were received during the year. 

In the cases carried over from the 
previous year, there was an increase 
of 130 posts due to alterations made 
by the requisitionirH) authorities. Out 
of the total of 1,661 cases involving 
5,209 posts recruitment action was 
coinpleted in 1,107 cases involving 
3,077 posts (including 596 posts 


recruitmemtowhichwaa canceffedor 
covered by fresh requisition sent by 
Ministers), leaving a balance of 554 
posts. Of these 326 cases involving 
631 posts were received during the 
last quart«' of 1981-82. 

During 1981-82, 79,314 appli¬ 
cation were received as against 58,748 
applications in the previous year. The 
number of candidates called for 
interview was 14,400 of whom 10,753 
actually appeared for interview, as 
against 14,090 and 10,740 candidates 
respective in the previous year. Out 
of these 2,130 candidates were 
recommended for appointment But 
the Commission was unable to recom¬ 
mend any candidate for appointment 
to 352 posts. 


Irregularities in Taxation 


Despite the correctives occasionally 
adopted, the irregularities, the leakages 
and the evasion of taxes continue The 
1981-82 report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India based 
on 'test audits' relating to direct and 
indirect taxes, highlights irregularities 
relating to under-assessment of Rs 13 
crore from customs duties and Rs 33 
crore from income tax 

The report presented to Parlianent 
on April 4, contains an appraisal of the 
functioning of the tax recovery offices 
in the country. It reveals that of the 
demand certified only Rs 273 crore 
could be recovered, leaving a balance 
of Rs 988 crore The review attributes 
the "slow pace" of recovery to 
"defective planning of work in income 
tax offices, defective maintenance of 
records in the recovery offices, lack of 
co-ordination between income tax and 
recovery offices and inadequate 
recovery proceedings." 

The number of incometax payers 
as on March 31, 1982, was 4.2 
millioa and of these only 5,527 were 
in the income range of over Rs 5 
lakh. The Income Tax Department 
completed 4.5 million assessments in 
theyear, inciuding3.5 million "summary 
assessments". The number of pending 
assessments went up further from 
2.5 million at the beginningof the year 
to 2.66 million at the end . Of the 
gross collections of income tax of Rs 
3,445 crore during theyear, corpora¬ 
te tax accounted for Rs 1,970 crore 
of which Rs 921 crore were paid by 
‘public sector' undertakings. 

Pre-assessment collections by way 
of advance tax (Rs 2,288 crore). 
deduction at source (Rs 843 crore). 
self-Msessment tax (Rs 333 crore) 
made up over 90 per cent of the 


"gross" coflectiona, while the "dos!^ 
of collection went up from 
crore to Rs 61 crorsi 

The arrears of tax at theyear-snd 
was Rs 1,239 crore under incometax 
(including corporate tax) and Rs 
271 crore under wealth tax, gift tax 
and estate duty. Of the total arrears 
of Rs 1,510 crore only RsSSb crore 
related to the demands of 1981-82, 
while the balance of Ra92S crore 
related to earlier years. 

About customs duties, fhe report 
highlights the fact that receipts under 
this head (firing 1981 -82 touched Rs 
4,300 crore against the budget esti¬ 
mates of Rs 3,832 crore, the commo¬ 
dities contributing most being machi¬ 
nery, mechanical appliances, electrical 
equipment iron and steel and yarn of 
man-made fibres. 

The report points out irregularities 
in the operation of the Commerce 
Ministry's "scheme for duty exemption 
entitlement" for boosting exports. It 
mentions 36 cases pertaining to a 
major port; in 21 out of these 36 
cases, no exports had taken place at 
all and the duty forgone amounted to 
Rs 1.68 crora 


New Stress on Eieotion Reforms 


The country's attention has again 
been focussed on the urgency of 
electoral reforms through comprehen¬ 
sive proposals made by the Chief 
Election Commissioner, Mr R.K. Trivedi 
who suggested banning defections 
through an amendment to the Repre¬ 
sentation of People Act 1951. In an 
address at a seminar on "Electoral 
Reforms" in Dcdhi at the end of MarcK 
Mr Trivedi said that nowhere was 
money power more blatantly and 
unabashedly used than in including 
defections from one party to another. 
It has been alleged that the temptation 
offered to the candidates ranges from 
outright financial inducement to the 
offering of offices of profit wNch 
confer status and pecuniary benefits. 
In a study covering the years 1967- 
73, out of about2,700 d^sctors212 
reached ministar iai "gadefis" and 15 
brnsame CNsf Ministers, Now the 
fashk)n gaining currency kt to offer 
charmanship/directorship of public 
undertakings with attractive perquisites 
and quite often with ministerlalstatus. 

The Chief Election Commisskmer 
said; "Morality in pqMic affaire should 
demand that memberatiip of JegWWuras 
should cess* to be nsg^tU^ end to 
begin witfr the startingpoint could be 
the banning of defec^Ons". 
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Various tftsrnstiVO 
had twan fTtads racsntV to 
tha bane of d^actions. Thay ,wara 
examined^witli rtrferanca to tha^ la^ 
validity and inharant drawbacks. On 
closa OKaminttion of ait aspects, tha 
Commission was of tha view that the 
cumbersome process of amendment 
of the Constitution suggested eviier 
was not required. At tha same time 
tha suggastbn that the question of 
defection of a memb«’ of a party 
should be determined on the basis of a 
declaration in a nomination paper was 
not entirely free from legal hurdles. 

The Commission had proposed 
that suitable provision should be 
incorporated in the Representation of 
People Act dealing with the subject 
supplemented further by the specific 
declaration of the candidate in the 
nomination paper. 

As for safeguards against misuse 
of official machinery, the Commission 
was of the view that misuse of official 
machinery should be treated as corrupt 
practices attracting legal provisions. 
For that purpose Ministers combining 
their official visit with the electioneering 
and making use of official machinery 
of personn^ during electnneering work 
should also be considered as a corrupt 
practice. 

He also suggested other wide- 
ranging electoral reforms, including 
amendment of the Constitutioa to 
meet such contingencies as arose in 
the case of Assam The Chief Election 
Commissioner also suggested a series 
of measures to prevent the"haphazard 
growth" of political parties regardless 
of their viaUlity. 


IncKa-China discord over Arunachal 


During the past one year China has 
twice made an issue of Arunachal's 
inclusion in Indian territory. It pro¬ 
tested against the Arunachal team's 
participation in folk dances staged by 
India on the occasion of the Asian 
Games last winter. China again 
brought up the matter when an 
Arunachal team took part as usual in 
the Republic Day folk dances pageant 
and programma 

Speaking at Calcutta on March, 
29, the Indiw) Foreign Secretary Mr 
Rasgofra rejected repeated Chineee 
claims of sover^gnty over Arunadiid 
PradasK On his way from New Deih) 
to to attend the Foraiw 

Seoretirles Conhrinas Of seven Soum- 
iwtiprMt Mr Rasgbtra saki 
"Aivnacbal ifradeah ii IntHa's tafriiorv. 
We are t^iiMe deaf about it". 


Ha vyaaopmiinNdlng flin a Chimob 
Qovernmeitt Spd^ttubr's reported 
claim in Be^g of sdverdgi^ wv 
Arunachal Pradesh and the contention 
that 80,000 kilometrea south of the 
"iHegai" McMahon line had always 
bean China's territory. 

About progress in the kr^jrovement 
of India's relations with Pskistea Mr 
Rasgotra told a questioner that the 
meding of the newly-formed Joint 
Commission of the two counfries was 
scheduled to be held some time in 
June next. The meeting would be 
aiother step in that directioa l^rther 
discussions on a treaty or a no-w'ar 
pact proposal between India and 
Pekstsn could also be hdd at a suitable 
date later. 

About pending issues with Pakistan 
he said the question of restoration to 
India of the Pakistan occupied territorY 
of Jammu and Kashmr was to be 
settled Mr Rasgotra endorsed India's 
stand in this regard m stated in 
Parliament by Extern^ Affairs Minister 
P.V. Nivasimha Rao when a corres¬ 
pondent drew his attention to Pakistan 
President Zia-ul-Haque's reported 
statement that India could not ask for 
restoration of the occupied territory 
of Kashmir under the Simla 
Agreement. 

Replying to a question about the 
propped confo-ence in Colombo to 
demilitarise the Indian Ocean, Mr 
Rasgotra said: "We hope that the 
conference is held in its right context 
and framework with the right terms 
of reference. Our aim is to convert 
the Indian ocean into a zone of peace 
and to demilitarise it if some countries 
brought to the conference would say 
that it is ther right to have bases in the 
Oceaa our whole purpose will be 
defeated" he said. 


P.M. Cautiona Public Sector 


Addressing the Chief Executives of 
public enterprises in New Delhi early 
in April the Prime Minister stressed 
the importance of maximisjng capacity 
utHisstion. Specific cases of low 
perfr>rmsnce should be studied and 
ramediai meaaurea adopted The Gov¬ 
ernment had recently decided that 
projects in the pubke sector should be 
asked to m in for long-term planning 
and to matail their requirements 
with the existing production capacity 
in the pubUc sector. This impliad 
linking of production plana of ms^ 
public sa<^ users with capackias 
alrear^ aviritaUe 

Mnr Gandhi warned against the 
danger of unplanned production merely 


to knferove^capiciiy ?uMlia«9bn.- it 
would benositofectiqsi td«|toh{glMr 
statittica of utiHaaifon raauWng 
swantoriaaandcavYlngooaM. jCRpmiy 
utkiaatkwt should be property foStOhed 
with demand 

She aiifced the public sector 
executwea to avt^ dHays in takk^ 
and impiementing dacisionai ensure 
fair price and good quality of thafr 
product eliminate dorruptkNi and 
position of the environment And Avoid 
parochialism artd narrtm-ihindednaae. 
On the oontrewersiai baue of managarM 
autonomy for the public setkbr, the 
Prime Ministar said that aoCountebiUty 
to the legislature was a fact of Kfe in 
our type of democracy. However, 
"we do not want GovernrrtantconfrcH 
to lead to any type of erosion of 
managerial autonomy." 

Mrs Gandhi said that the public 
sector occupied a crucial place in Our 
economic philosophy of securing 
growtK social justice and sodai 
accountability. Thapublicaectorwai 
not just an industry but an "article of 
public faith". 

She regretted that delays in taking 
decisions and implementing them were 
causing heavy finandat tosses. They 
should be able to improve their 
management information systema. 
develop eo'iy warning devices, take 
quicker decsions end corrective 
action. 

The Prime Minister swd that public 
enterprises should give employment 
to local peoplq end the system of 
employing women on daily wages for 
years and give no cause for compMnts 
about lack of courtaay to ordinary 
visttors The public sedor must evolve 
its own management culture which 
should be different from the bureau¬ 
cratic culture or the private sedor 
culture 

The Finance Minister, Mr Pranab 
Kumar Mukherjeq told the Chief 
Executives: "The public sedor now 
controls the commanding hdghts of 
the economy.. .Our anxiety, thweforq 
should be to see how its role can be 
further strengthened" In 1981 -82 
public enterprises showed remarkable 
improvement earning a net profit of 
Rs 500 crore, which represented a 
return of over 121>er cent Theyear 
1982-83 had seen yet another mile- 
done and the overaA net profit incre«Md 
to Rs 600 crore (a return of 13.48 
per cent). However, a doaan major 
enterprises were still incurrina hai^ 
losses. Nearly half of the manufac¬ 
turing wtarprisea war# wwfcfog at 
lass than 76 per cent of their installed 
capacity. There were hi(pt kiveh- 
forte. Ac^tebneMto^han^igmartfot 
condkione was atilt slow.. 
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Rwnviies for Public Sector ills: 
Several. measures covering various 
aspects of functioning of the public 
sector were suggested at the Coo 
ferencaof Chief Executives to improve 
its performance There was complete 
unanimity at the conference that 
managerial autonomy should not be 
eroded. The Executives felt that 
frequent changes in the organisational 
structure should not take place unless 
there were valid reasons for them. 

About the constitution of the 
board of directors, the participants 
thought that no director should serve 
on several boards. Government direc¬ 
tors should be asked to work as 
members of the team and not consider 
themselves as mere watchdog. The 
representation of non-official part- 
time directors representing the incbstry 
and professions should be increased. 

About 60 per cent of the chief 
executives and full time directors would 
retire in the next three or four 
years. So care should be taken that 
no vacuum was created by their 
departure. The Chief Executive felt 
they should be given an “adequate" 
tenura say, five years. Training 
programmes should be started for 
top-level managers. The first such 
programme will begin on May 1 with 
41 Chairmea Directors and General 
Managers as participants. The con¬ 
ference recommended the delegation 
of power at various levels of public 
sector administration. 

The Chief Executives deplored 
the multiplicity of trade unions which 
function as extensbns of political parties 
and suggested that the number of 
persons entitled for registration as a 
union should be increased from seven 
to 20 per cent of the total work force 
or 500, whichever is less. The ideal 
should be one union in one enterprisa 
The pditicis^ion of industrial disputes 
and their escalation to the government 
level should be discouraged 

The conference suggested mea¬ 
sures to reduce overmanning in public 
enterprises and to deal with sick 
units. It felt that sick enterprises in 
the public sector which were not likely 
to become viableshou Id be wound up. 


Higher Profits for Central Sector 


Estimated'flash' working results from 
161 Central public sector enterprises 
(GPSE) show.8‘'provi8ionat" net profit 
di Rs 600 crore during fiscal t^2- 
83, compared to Rs 484.58 crore 
earrvKf by 187 such enterprises during 
1961-92. 
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Giving the information in the Lok 
Sabha on April 8 the Minister of StatO 
for Finance MrS.B.P. PattabhiRama 
Rao, identified higher production 
turnover as the "main factor" contri¬ 
buting to the performance aided also 
by infrastructural facilities like trans¬ 
portation and power. 

Other contributory factors listed 
included additional investment in 
balancing facilities and captive power 
plants, expeditious settlement of wage 
disputes, realistic pricing policies and 
monitoring of the performance at the 
highest level. 

While the performance of some 
enterprises had improved in the past 
two years, it was not "satisfactory" in 
the case of some others. Apart from 
following up the recommendations of 
the Fazal &pert Committeft the Go¬ 
vernment had taken steps to improve 
the selection and appraisal of top 
managerial personnel as well as timely 
filling up of top vacancies. 

The last meeting of the Standing 
Co-ordination Committee (SCC) held 
on December 6, 1982, had recom¬ 
mended, among other things, pro¬ 
duction incentive schemes, proper 
projection of equipment requirements 
of long gestation investment projects, 
procedural improvements to boost 
export and sharing of experiences of 
successful enterprises. 


Dismal Report on Jails 


Confirmation of the fact that living 
conditions in most of the prisons in 
the country are shocking and sub¬ 
human, and those in the sub-jails and 
police lock-ups even more deplorable, 
has come through the report of the 
All-India Committee on Jail Reforms 
headed by an eminent jurist Mr Justice 
AN. Mulla 

"After an overall view of the 
existing conditions in prisons, we are 
constrained to record that prison 
organisation in the country is in disarray 
and is not properly equipped to achieve 
its objective of a correctbnat", the 
report says in its chapter on “Realities 
in Indian Prisons". 

Overcowded prisons tend to be 
unmanageable on correctional Knea In 
some of the States prison barracks 
are so overcrowded that inmates have 
to sleep in shifts. Under such con¬ 
ditions custody of inmates becomes 
the primary and probably the only 
concern of the staff, and even the care 
and welfare of inmates Is neglected. 
The frequent influx of a largeinumber 
of agitators further worsens the situation 
and aggravates the problem of prison 


management. 

According to the report which 
was recently submitted to the Home 
Minister, the system of quarantine is 
not followed ^ectiv^, resulting in 
spread of contagious diseases. The 
committee was shocked to find that ail 
categories of inmates ware huddled 
together in most of the prisons Even 
women children yourtg offenders wvd 
adults were not effectively segre¬ 
gated. 

In the entire country there are 
only SK institutions for the confinement 
and treatment of women offenders. 
Most of the States have only a section 
of one of the central or district prisons 
for keeping women prisoners under 
the overall control of male staff. The 
presence of destitute vagrant and 
delinquent children in prisons is 
"shocking" and inadequate medical 
services and absence of psychiatric 
services in prisons add to the difficulties 
of prison administratioa according to 
the report. Some of the criminal 
lunatics have stayed in prisons for 
more than 20 years without their trial 
having begun. In some jails there 
are mental^ ill persons who have not 
committed any crime The State does 
not provide adequate psychiatric 
services to these "wandering and 
dangerous lunatics" who are sent to 
jails and kept there indefinitely. 

The Jail Reforms Committee 
observed that most of the existing 
prison buildings are not functionally 
suitable and it is particularly difficult 
to adhere to the basic standards of 
security and discipline The prison 
staff has generally become callous 
and insensitive. It even used bad 
character^ hardened criminals and 
"dadas" in perpetrating atrocities on 
other prisoners and indulging in corrupt 
practices. 

The institution of "convict offiMrs" 
only helps in perpetuating these 
nefarious and objectionabie activities. 
The common prisoner generaUy makes 
no complaints for fear of reprisal from 
the staff. On a number of occasions 
in the last few years, prisoners have 
gone on strike and have reaorted to 
riots in several States to press their 
demands for better prison conditions, 
with only marginal improy^ents in 
some cases. 


Important Verdict on f^leth 
Sentence 


Iri a Linahirnous judjytwb^ of fAr- 

Com. onpaQe^ 

The 
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U.S. Prackldnr's IteW OffwwiW' 


AH hopes of an earV agreement between 
the U.S. A. wid the Soviet Union on 
nuclear weapons and other militaFy 
matters have vanished as a result of 
Presktent Reagan's typically aggressive 
speech delivered late in March. Using 
strong and bitter Umguage President 
Reagan described the Soviet Union as 
"an evil empire". The Soviet leader 
Yuri Andropov countered by denounc¬ 
ing Mr Reagaa Thus the "cold war" 
has been intensified and the detente 
has received a major setback. Russia 
thinks no agreement is possible so 
long as Mr Reagan heads the U.S. 
administration. 

President Reagan has proposed 
an interim arms agreement to limit 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles in 
Western and Eastern Europe but the 
talks are still snarled by the Soviet 
insistence on parity between the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO (including 
the nuclear weapons of France and 
Britain) and U.S. insistence on parity 
between itself and the Sovi^s. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister. Mr 
Andrei Gromyko, said on April 2 that 
President Reagan's proposal for an 
interim agreement on medium-range 
nuclear missiles was unacceptable to 
Moscow. He said the Presides offer 
would leave the West with more than 
twice as many nuclear warheads in 
Europe than the Soviet Union. 

He gave three principal reasons 
why the Kremlin would never accept it 
as a basis for an accord at the U.S.- 
Soviet talks in Geneva on medium- 
range m^iles in Europe First it 
faiM to take account of the British 
and French nuclear missiles aimed at 
Soviet territory. Secondly, it ignored 
U.S. planes based in Western Europe 
or on aircraft-carriers which were 
capable of delivering a nuclear strike 
against the Soviet Union. The third 
reason; Mr Reagan was demanding 
that the Soviet medkim-range missiles 
based in Soviet Asian territory be also 
taken into account in the talks. "This 
alone would make an agp-BennBnt 
impossible". The Soviet Minister 
avoided a direct answer when asked 
whether Moscow would hatt negotia¬ 
tions if the proposed deployment of 
U.S. medium-range missHes in Western 
Europe was sttfted at the end of this 
year. 

Mr Gromyko said that by i^toring 
British and French missUes and planes 
cappbleof mpkkignuclear attac^'Mr 
Reegad wai «Kduding tin^'erK>rmou8 
component" of the nuclear fprcee 
rang^againatMaecow. TheRuasians 


ht^eairtdthere la hbthlhg IriiHitIh 
hew editfoo- of the notopbup iSaho' 
Option plan. . ■ ' 

today NATO-hha a 

in nudan* waThaada- adopfiem-bf thhi, 
Preaidenf 8 interbh plan would- 
NATO a supwkK'ity of two-adtf*a-half 
times the number of Soviet-warhaada”. 
Moscow had no doubt thtt Mr Reagan 
expected a negative reaction fromtiia 
Soviet Union whan he made hia lataat 
propose—implying that Washington 
did not want an accord a^Gaheve -. If 
anything it would widen the ggif 
between the two sides and he cautiohed 
Washington that it Should not expSt^ 
to reach an accord by putting Moscow 
under pressure 


Pak Plan for Modern Arms 


As a part of its effort to become a 
military power, Pakistan is likely to 
manufacture sophisticated armaments 
in collaboration with the oil-rioh Gulf 
States, according to the Kuwait News 
Agency (KUNA) report on April 3. 
Quoting the London-based "Middle 
East" magazine's latest issue the report 
said the idea of Arab weapons and 
ammunition base originally intended 
to be set up with Egypt was now 
being revived in co-operation With 
Pakistan. One of the first projects 
could be a plant to overhaul the 
advanced attack aircraft F-16, which 
Pakistan had already acquired and the 
Gulf States were in the process of 
doing so. 

Although President Zla had re¬ 
peatedly asserted that Pakistan would 
not offer bases to the U.S. R^id 
Deployment Forc8(RDF), some crttics 
allege that "he is working to the RDF 
strategic plan of creating bases around 
the Gulf'. The extensive development 
of new air bases along the Batuch^an 
coast, could be seen in the light of 
Pakistan's growing role in the unified 
air defence systems being established 
by the Gulf Co-operation C^ncH States 
namely, Kuwait Bahraia the Unitwf 
Arab Ennirates(U.A£), Saudi A-abia 
Oman and Qatar. 

Officiais suggestthat Arab money 
could provide the baas for an arms 
industry and that the Pakistan Air 
Force has "more than enough ex¬ 
perienced piiota". Pakstan had been 
training pilots in the Gulf for the past 
20 years. 

It Is believed that for over a year 
now the GCC States had been orgente- 
ihg the defence of the Golf, Indotfing 
cmlective sk reeonnaiasj^ce aid co- 
ordiheted weiqsorta systems. "This 
is now going ahead based on Mirages 
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ttid F*16& involving both the Arab 
and the Pakistani air forces.... it will 
include a string of air bases along the 
Gulf and in Baluchistan which would 
be interchangeable in a crsef', informed 
sources disclosed. 

According to another report the 
French Defence Minister, Mr Charles 
Hernu, will visit the U. A E in May to 
clinch a deal for the sale of 40 Mrage- 
2000 aircraft. 


Spurt in Arms Race 


New records are being established in 
the military expenditure by the woricfs 
leading countries, despite all the 
gestures and offers of disarmament 
According to the latest study conducted 
by U.N. experts from 11 countries 
world military spending in the late 
’70s and early '80s rose much faster 
than in the preceding years, mainly 
due to an increase in the spending on 
armaments by developed countries. 

The harsh reality is that the 
international political climate had 
deteriorated rapidly and the 1980s 
started with severe setbacks to the 
process of detente. While the mid 
1970s indicated a trend towards 
defusing or combing regional conflicts 
the early 1980s were marked by 
wider escalation cmjsed by various 
triggering events, mostly in the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The 1980s began with a situatbn 
of virtual stalemate in disarmament 
negotiations. Global economic pros¬ 
pects were more intimately linked 
with effective progress in the field of 
disarmament in recent history than 
ever before 

A redeeming feature has been 
the growing public awareness of the 
dangers of war, paiicularly of nuclear 
war. The experts view this phenome¬ 
non as the beginning of a process 
which would probably lead to growing 
pubte rejection of any further escalation 
of the arms race. 

The pace of nuclear testing in the 
1977-81 period at around 50 tests a 
year was significantly higher than in 
the previous four years when the 
average was 37 tests a year. In the 
years between 1978 and 1982, when 
special sessions of the U.N. General 
Assembly on disarmament were held, 
world military expenditure exceeded 
£ 1,600 billion. According to the 
experts, £ one million were spent on 
weapons every minute in 1981 and 
world military expenditures that year 
reached £ 550 to £ 600 billion at 
current prices. Rmighly one-fifth of 


these expenditures are beilevedto be 
going into improving the existiiig nudear 
arsenals which already contain over 
one million times more explosive power 
than that of the Hiroshima bomb 

In 1981 an estimated 3 to 12 per 
cent of the global prockjction of 14 
particular minerals, which are equally 
important for both the civilian and 
military sectors of industry, was being 
used for military purposes. The 
analysis says that escalation of the 
arms racei resulting in larger con¬ 
sumption of resources for military 
purposes, would agg-avate the risk of 
coercive action ^ the concerned 
powers to capture areas of strategic 
interest espeddiy those rich in strategic 
minerals or close to them. Large 
national military expenditures had 
adversely affected economic growth 
and employment and wera therefore 
among the causes of stagnation in the 
world economy. 

The arms race and its politico- 
military implicatior» constitute a severe 
hindrance to a smooth exchange of 
commodities, services, capital and 
technology. The group recommended 
that a strategy for disarmament should 
include plans for discouraging the use 
of the world's finite resources for 
military purposes. 


Thailand-Vietnam War 


Thailand and Vietnam have been at 
war agaia and the use of the dreaded 
Napalm bomb is reported during the 
clashes. A Thai spokesman said on 
April 6 that more than half of the 
Vietnamese force that crossed into 
Thailand had been killed in air strikes 
in positions near the Kampuchean 
frontier. A Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man also dismissed as lies a Vietnamese 
denial that its soldiers had crossed 
into Thailand during a drive against 
guerrilla forces. 

Senior officials in Bangkok said 
Thai aircraft had dropped Napalm 
bombs on Vietnamese troops entrench¬ 
ed on a hill near the Hl-defined border 
between Thailand and Kampuchea 
Mlitary sources in Bangkok said Napalm 
bombs and jellied gasoline had been 
used by the air force for the first time 
in Indo-China since the Vietnam war 
ended eight years aga but an army 
spokesman Ister denied that such 
bombs had been dropped 

There have been no independent 
reports on the bombing becwse the 
Thai authorities have not slowed foreign 
correspondents and cameramen to 
the battlezona MHkary analysts said 


such a high death-toH would tend to 
confirm the uae of N^ahn. which is 
mainly employed against deeply en¬ 
trenched troop lines. The Foreign 
Ministry accused Hmoi of carrying 
out a "cruel and barbarous liquid Aion" 
of the Karnpuchean people along the 
Thai frontier and of threatening the 
security of all South-East Asie 

Thailand had evidwice that the 
Vietnamese went into Thai territory 
several times as part of their offensive 
The Vietnamese Foreign Mirfistry denied 
that its forces had crossed into Thailand 
and attacked civilians in refugee 
camps. On April 7 Thailand claimed 
that its forces had pushed back aH 
intruding Vietnamese soldiers back 
into Kampuchea 

The Prime Minister, Mr Prem 
Tinsulanonda asked the U.S. to speed 
up delivery of weapons to help Thailand 
cope with its confrontation with Vietnam 
which was accused of starting a dry 
season military offensive against 
Kampuchean guerrillas The U.S. 
speeded up the delivery of military 
supplies to Thailand following the 
fighting along the Thai-Kampuchean 
border and the Vietnam incursions 
into Thailand. 


"Group of 77" to carry forward 
Summit Work 


The Ministerial Conference of the 
"Group of 77" (actually it has 125 
memt^s), which ended at BuerK>s 
Aires on April 9, called for a ncNv 
international economic order. The 
leaders took a series of decisions that 
will carry forward the work of the 
recent New Delhi summit of Non- 
aligned nations on economic issues 
facing the developing world. The 
Group-77 Conference attached the 
highest importance to the programme 
of immediate measures outlined by 
the summit in areas of critical 
importance to the dev^oping countries. 
China assured its full support to the 
Group's objectives. 

Following up the call of the non- 
aligned meet the conference propoi^ 
a number of resolutions for presentation 
at the forthcomir»g UNCTAD-Vi session 
in Belgrade on issues subh as trade 
commodities, money and finance. 

The Buenos Ares mbllsterial 
declaration welcomes the summit 
decision catling for the convening of 
an international conference on mortey 
and finance for devefopment and for 
concurrent efforts to secure the knple- 
mentation of the programiiie of 
immediate measures. The raaolutlon 
hIgNigMs the urgency of launof^tg a 
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concert«d sntf austain«d prbgramme 
b/ the entre internattontf community 
aimed at re<actitfation Of the world 
economy and the acoalerated develop¬ 
ment of developing countries. Sui^ 
an immediate action programme should 
be launched On the basis of a parallel 
set of poiiciee encompassing both 
immediate measures andweil-pianned 
structural change in the world economy, 
together with far-reaching reforms in 
the institutionai framework governing 
international economic relations. 

The declaration calls for the 
intensification of economic oo-operation 
among the developing countries, 
noting that it would strengthen the 
material basis of the solidarity of the 
developing countries and improve their 
collective capacity to help to place 
their relationship with the developed 
countries and improve their collective 
capacity to contribute to the prosperity 
of the world economy. 

As a follow-up of the Non-aligned 
summit's recommendations, the G- 
77 has proposed that the UNCTAD 
board should meet regularly at minis¬ 
terial level at least once in two years 
and that the first such meeting should 
take place in 1984. The idea is to 
hold consultations on the problems 
and policies in the inter-related fie^ 
of trade money, finance and related 
issues of development of developing 
countries, and on the principles, rules 
and practices governing international 
economic relations. 

Fresh Demands 

The "Group of 77" passed a 
comprehensivs resolution listing their 
demands notabV for more Intemationd 
Monetary Fund quotas for the world’s 
poor. The L M. F. was urged to enlarge 
substantially the share of developing 
countries in I.M.F. quotas and raise 
these to at least 45 per cent of the 
total The Fund was also being asked 
to increase substantially its quotas on 
the ground that the recent decbion to 
increase the quotas to $ 90 billion falls 
short of the current and evolving 
requirements of the developing count¬ 
ries’ members. 

The resolution eKpressaa concern 
at the view being encprasaed in some 
quarters that the I.M.F. should be 
viewed as a "lender of the last resort" 
and urges that becauseof the prolong 
nature of the ac^uatment process foc^g 
moat countries and the inadequacy of 
the volume and conditionirtity of flows 
presently avaNabla thereshould beno 
deviation from the accepted preference 
of tf^ IMF. thtM countriaa should be 
encouraged to approach it at the 
earj^ stage of the need. 

The reeokitibn seeks commence¬ 


ment of an iihmediate and sdbatantial 
allocation of Spadiri Drawing Rights, 
in no drcumstances leas than 50 
bilHon annualiy- It also aeks fi3r a 
special allocation of S-DwR.s for 
increasing quotas under the eighth 
general review. 

The resolution urges that the 
following elements should be included 
as central elements of international 
monetary reform: 

(1) The macro-economic policies 
of the major economies should take 
full account of the impact on developing 
countries, intemationd consultdions 
to limit global inflationary and reces¬ 
sionary pressures, with the full partici¬ 
pation of developing countries on an 
equal footing should become the norms; 
(II) The adjustment process should be 
made more efficient and its burdens 
distributed more equitably between 
surplus artd deficit countries; (HQ Official 
payments financing should be provided 
in amounta on ternm and conditions 
that are in keeping with the origin of 
the deficits and the differing capacities 
of countries to make adjustments that 
help to limit the internationat transmis¬ 
sion of inflationary and recessionary 
pressures; (IV) The exchange rate 
system should be reformed to provide 
stabHity while retaining sufficient 
flexibility to allow adjustment to take 
place without putting undue pressure 
on the level of economic activity; and 
(V) The growth of international liquidity 
should be made more stable and 
predictable by making the S. D. R. s the 
main reserve asset and by creating 
these Drawing Rights regularly and in 
adequate amounts. 


South-South Conforance Plea 


Eminent scholars of the Third World 
who met in Beijing (Peking) for four 
days, in a statement released on April 
8, called upon the rich nations to 
re-negotiate the poorer nations’ debts 
open their own markets wider and 
take rttponsibilitv for ending the world 
economic crisis. Third World co¬ 
operation in finmce would help make 
tlw developing nations more inde¬ 
pendent and united action could help 
them obtain batter prices from the 
industrial nabons for goods arxl services 
The recommendations came in a 
"summary of conclusions’' from a 
"South-South" conference among 68 
scholars from 24 nations, sjsonsored 
by the Third World Foundation and 
China’s Academy of Soda! Sdenaes. 

The resolutions singed out tha 
U.8.A and "a fow other developed 
countriaa" the main obstada 


pravanting progreas in nagotiatfona 
between the rich "North" and the 
devalopfog "South" on a naw 
national economic system. EkAKs^ 
"the dateriorating fotemationd aeo-. 
nomic situation and the maoifeat. 
mdfonctioning of the internationd 
economic system hiid led perceive 
leaders in soma devekHiad Countries" 
to reootprise that refo^ would bikh 
hajp economic recovery and^oontribute 
to world peace and stabRity^. 

A large part of the Third Workfe 
debt needs to be reorganised md 
renegotiated, espedaity where intereet 
rates "are now at unaustainabla leveia 
inrealterma". Spectainreasuraavvare 
needed to hefo poorest natfons Hquidata 
their payments arrears, and improve 
their import capacky and their agricul¬ 
tural output " CanceUstfon or reduc¬ 
tion of some desses of their debt 
would be necessary and feasibift” The 
conference called for measures in the 
next few months to open the richer 
nations’ markets to more products 
from the developing countries. It 
pointed out that the richer nationa had 
an ofaiigation to adopt positive nteasures 
in co-operation with the South to 
relieve the crisie and initiate world 
economic recovery on a sustained 
and equitable basis. But it said the 
poorer nations could not merely wait 
for the rich nations to act The 
responsibility to evolve more effective 
strategies for economic development 
negotiations and co-operation. In 
South-South co-oper^ioa it said 
finance deserves high priority. 

Surplus countries could div«-sHy 
their investments and "minimize the 
risk of concentrating their finandal 
holdings in a few fluctuating 
currencies." 

A Third World co-operative 
financial institution would enable 
developing countries to finance such 
widely beneficial pro^'ammss as 
commoditv stabilBrtion and strengthen 
their bargaining position with trans¬ 
national corporations. 

According to the scholars, the 
dev^ping nations should realize their 
importance as a market for giMds, 
services and investment for the richer 
nations and that by-concarted action 
the South can get these goods and 
services at twtter prices; recfoce its 
dependence on the North for thwn 
and have the leverage it haa been 
looking for m ks negotiations wkh the 
North. • 


Crisis in U.8.-China Relationa 


The grant of poHtieal aa^m to Miss 
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Hu Na CMnasa tennis pla/er, by the 
U.S^A. has fed to a neor-crise in 
China-U.S. reiationa China has de¬ 
cided to suspend the implementation 
of all remaining items of cultural and 
sports agrecHnents with the United 
States. This could have far-reaching 
political implications in the bilateral 
relations of the two cou ntries. It has 
even been described as the "last straw 
on the camel's back", according to an 
/^ril 9 report. 

Sino-American relations have been 
deteriorating over the last two years 
on the crucial question of continued 
arms sales to Taiwan under the Taiwan 
Relations Act passed three months 
after the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries in 
January, 1979. The bitterness over 
the arms sales issue was somewhat 
patched up with a joint declaration in 
August 1982, that the U.S. would 
reduce the scale of arms supplies. In 
the agreement there was also a provision 
that China would seek unification of 
the breakaway province of Taiwan 
with the mainland through peaceful 
means and that no force would be 
applied 

Notwithstanding this agreement 
arms sales had not been reduced. In 
fact the issue took a fresh turn for the 
worse following the reported plan of 
the Reagan adminfetration in the third 
week of March this year to sell a 
record S 800 million worth of arms to 
Taiwan. "The planned amount of U.S. 
arms sales to Taiwan for 1983 and 
1984 fiscal year, which have been 
submitted to the U.S. Congress by the 
State Department greatly exceeds 
the levels of U.S. arms to Taiwan in 
recent years since the establishment 
of Sino-American diplomatic relations 
and violates the stipulations of August 
17, 1982, communique", a Chinese 
Foreign Office spokesman said 
recently. 

The Sino-Amei ican relations fur¬ 
ther deteriorated when both countries 
failed to reach agreement on the 
questions of Chinese cotton textile 
exports to America Washington was 
unwilling to obUge Beijing over the 
textile quota for the current year at a 
timewhentheU.S. economy is hardest 
hit by the current recession with many 
textile units facing closures. But the 
recent period technology transfer to 
China has overtaken the Taiwan 
question as the major plank on which 
the future of Sino-American relations 
depends. 


Vpt Another Space Walk 


U.S. astronauts Donald Peterson and 


Sto^ Mussrave r^urned to the crew 
cabin of their space truck late on April 
7 after a "space walk' of a little less 
than four hours in the open hold of the 
Challenger spaceshuttfe They were 
scheduled to stay out for three-and-a- 
half hours to practisa repairing sMellitee 
and other space equipment with special 
tools, but the stay was extended by 
nearly half an hour. NASA said that 
the visit to the open hold had been a 
complete success. 

The space walk was the highlight 
of the maiden voy age of the Challenger 
space shuttle which blasted off on 
April 4 and returned to earth on April 
9. Two American televsion networks 
showed live broadcast of parts of the 
astronauts' space walk. With less 
bulky space suits, the two astronauts 
floated about the hold with apparent 
ease pulling ropes and handling tools 
as though they were experienced space 
mechanics. 

During their walk the astronauts 
tested a winch designed to manually 
close the hold doors in case of a 
breakdown of the automatic dosing 
system. The astronauts accomplished 
their task with the grace of ballet 
dancers while cracking jokes over the 
two-way radio with the Challenger 
Commander PaulWeltz and Pilot Karol 
Bobko and Ground Control in floustoa 
Texas. 

Mr Musgrave and Mr Peterson, 
the first Americans to walk in space 
since Gerald Carr and Edward Gibson 
in February, 1974, are the 28th and 
29th American astronauts to step 
outside their spacecraft. 

Current National Affairs 
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reaching importance the Supreme Court 
on April 8 struck down as unconstitu¬ 
tional a century-old provision—Section 
303 of the Indian Penal Code—which 
made it mandatory for the courts to 
impose death sentence on a person 
who committed murder while being 
under the sentence of imprisonment 
for life 

A five-judge Constitution bench 
ruled that Section 303 was unreasona- 
bfe harsh and arbitrary, it violated 
Article 14 which guaranteed equality 
before law as also Article 21 of the 
Constitution which laid down that no 
person "shall be deprived of his life or 
liberty except in accordance with the 
proc^ure established by li^". 

The mandatory sentence of death 
prescribed by'Section 303, with no 


discretion left to. thP. court ..to. have 
regard to the cvcumstances which led 
to the commission of the crimes is a 
r^ic of ancient history and is yoid the 
court said 

The judgment would save those 
awaiting'the hangman's noose for 
murder u nder life imprisonment Mr 
Justice 0. Chinnappa Reddy, while 
concurringwiththe other mem bars of 
the bench, in a separate brief Kidgment 
said that Section 303, LP.C, exuded 
judicial discretion and such a law must 
be stigmatised as arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive "Section 303 LP.C. is an 
anachronism. It is out of tune with 
the march of the times. It is out of 
tune with the reing human conscious¬ 
ness and the philosophy of an enlighten¬ 
ed Constitution like ours", he 
observed. 

The Chief Justice noted that there 
were as many as 51 offences in the 
penal code which provided for imposi¬ 
tion of life imprisonment in a majority 
of the cases as msKimum punishment. 
The section was originally conceived 
during British rule to discourage assaults 
by life convicts on the prison staff but 
the legislature chose language which 
far exceeded its intention. 

"There is a pc^ular belief that 
prisoners serving a life sentence after 
conviction of murder form a specially 
dangerous class. That is not so. Most 
find themselves in prison because 
they have yielded to temptation under 
pressure of a combination of circum¬ 
stances unlikely to recur", the court 
said and regretted that the attention 
of an overworked Parliament has not 
yet been drawn to urgent reforms 
proposed in the Penal Code Amendment 
Bill of 1972 which had lapsed. The 
Bill proposed deletion of Section 303, 
LP.C. 


Downward slide of Rupee 


The tale of the Indian rupee is one of a 
near unbroken slide down the hill for 
the last 10 years, according to official 
figures given in Parliament on April 
8. Worth 47.62 paise in January, 
1973. (with base 1960 = 100), the 
rupee's purchasing power tumbled 
down by more than 50 per cent in ten 
years tostand at21.28 paise in Junei 
1982. 

Only between December, 1981, 
and Junk 1982,.did the downward 
march of the rupee crawl at snaiTs 
pace—it fell by jest decimal 46 
paisk Rut between Jandaiy, 1973. 
and JftnusY, l974, tfve wee tWe 
steepest in ten years ^ came down 
from 47.62 pamto 37.88 paisa. 
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r«m(nd«i‘ of iKibh A 

' “no-war paet" would ano andlM tha 
Zia regime to remain in power longer 
than in the case of an armed con<m;t. 
Since Pakistan cannot defeat the 
stronger India on the batO^ekf; i 
military setback couM topple Zit and 
facilitate the emergence of another 
ruler in his place. 


Commented Short Notes on 
Burning Topics 


India-Pakictan Relatione 


CL The latest trends towards 
co-operation between India and 
Pakistan are a result of certain 
maior diangea in die political and 
strategic developmenta in the world, 
e epe c ielty in the South Asian 
radon. Diaouaa thsaa develop¬ 
ments and their impact on the 
Btabiffty of the Asian iiub- 
continent 

Ana After many years of dis¬ 
cord, tensions and an occasional round 
of armed conflict, India and Pakistan 
have been in a conciliatory mood. The 
leaders of both countries have made 
proposals for greater co-operation in 
many areas, economic and political. 
According to impartial observers of 
the Asian scene the political climate is 


Pakistan Joint Commission, established 
according to the agreement signed in 
Delhi on March 10 (at India's initiative), 
has considerable potential value since 
it will provide a means and channel of 
communication to resolve problems 
in various areas of activity. Even if 
the major issues are not solved at the 
level of the Joint Commission, the 
Indo-Pakistan dialogue will continue 
and that in itself is a gain. 

There is no doubt that international 
forces and global developments have 
prompted both India and Pakistan to 
soften their postures. As usual. 
Pakistan has kept the U.S.A. and 
China informed about the "no war 
pact" proposal and India’s counter 
offer, and New Delhi has always kept 
Moscow fully posted with the develop¬ 
ments in the sub-continent. Each 
country has its guide, ally and mentor. 
Besides, both the Big Powers, the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, have 


Pakistan leaders have oftsn said 
that there cannot bP lasting paaca 
between India and Pakiatan un^Mthe 
Kashmir issue is resolvad. Domestic 
compulsions often compel the Plldstsn 
President to make references fo the 
Kashmir issue (Preskient Zia 1 ‘eferred 
to the unresolvm Kashmir issue duHng 
his address to the Non-Aligned Summit 
in Delhi). Hesaid; "We should find a 
just solution of the problem." i TWs 
reference has been resented in many 
quarters in India as indicating a vMation 
of the Simla Agreement under Urhich 
India and Pakistan agreed to eettie ell 
pending disputes bilaterally, interest¬ 
ingly, while Pakistan seeks to gel 
control of the entire Kashmir Valley 
(leaving out only the Hindu-dominated 
area of Jammu), India has said that 
"the only question about Kashmir te 
the return of Pakistan -occupied ttrritory 
(the so-called "Azad Kashmir"), There 
seems to be no common ground for 
an agreement, though the only practi¬ 
cable solution seems to be continuation 
of the status quo. 


"Lab-to-land" Programme 


CL The Government of India's 
ambitious leboratory-to-land pro¬ 
gramme designed to expand agri¬ 
culture through now dmloaa and 


better and the mutual animosities have 
lessened. In support of this view, 
certain welcome developments arp 
uoted; the talks between President 
ia-ui-Haqueand Mrs Gandhi in Delhi 
twice in the past five months, even 
though for short periods, first in 
November, 1982, and then during the 
Non-Atign^ Summit in the second 
week of March, 1983. 

There ere also the visits of Foreign 
Ministers and Foreign Secretaries of 
the two countries to each other's 
capital after every few months in an 
effort to remove misunderstandings 
and establish harmony, despite the 
fact that the basic issues, notably 
Kashmir, remain unresolved. Pakistan 
suggested a no-war pact with India 
and, on her part India racentiy propo^ 
a treaty of (mndship and co-operation 
with Pakistan. Even though neither 
of these proposals has been given a 
concrete end final shape, the very fact 
that such proposals nave been under 
discussion is an IncHcetion of a distinct 
lessening of tenaionsend an important 
step towards nrArmaicy. The Indo- 


their own interests to promote in the 
sub-continent as a part of their global 
military strategies and counter-strateg¬ 
ies. While the U.S.A. is anxious to re¬ 
tain Pakistan as an ally to counter 
Soviet manoeuvres in Afghanistan and 
would like Pakistan to sign a "no-war 
pact" with India because it would suit 
Washington also, the Russians have a 
traditional friend and virtual protege 
(despite New Delhi's denials) in India 
and they would also like Pakistan to 
become truly non-aligned instead of 
continuing as a base ror U.S. military 
strategy. 

But both India and Pakistan have 
their own motives for signing treaties 
for peace in the sub-continent. India 
has no warlike intentions at all, but 
Pakistan cannot be relied upon to 
remain always peaceful and friendly 
because of its own internal bolitical 
and military compulsions. Perhaps 
Pakistan reriiaes that another war 
with India would be suicidal to it and 
might even causa parmanant damage 
to Its territoriaMnts^ty (theBangiad^ 
liberation war of 19/1 is a cbnstant 


bring about anotiMr Green Revolu¬ 
tion ie deecribed ee e non-eierter. 
OiacusB the contents of the pro¬ 
gramme and the causes of its 
faliure. 

Ana. India's world-famous 
Green Revolution was brought about 
through the use of new and more 
fruitful vareties of seeds, the pmuiarity 
of fertiiisara and the other Terming 
techniques. Punjab provides an out¬ 
standing exam^ of the achievements 
of the Green mvolution. Since the 
Green Revolution |]as become almost 
an old story and the saturation point 
had been reached In respect of the 
new seeds, the Union Agriculture 
Ministry adopted a "lab-to-land" 
programme in order to take the newfy 
invented egricultural implements to 
the farmers to speed up tilting end 
harvesting operations. 

The Central Institute of Agricultural . 
Engineering (CIAE). Which has a large 
laboratory near Bhopal, davatoped 
over a dozen new key ftirnting imp!#' 
ments, inducting a safe titresher (scores 
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of farm hands lose their Kmbs every 
year because of the use of unsafe 
threshers), a better harvester, a seed 
drill, a more efficacious weeder, an 
improved sickle and several other 
small tools in the hope that these 
would become popular and be com¬ 
mercially utilised. 

But the scheme has not worked 
successfully and most of these imple¬ 
ments, though potentially more effec¬ 
tive and economical, have been lying 
idle at the Institute. The engineers of 
the CIAE claim that some of these 
implements have the potential of 
speeding up agricultural operations 
and paving the way for a quick second, 
or even a third, crop where only one 
main crop has been grown so far. If 
increasingly utilised, at least five of 
these new implements can help to 
increase agricultural production sub¬ 
stantially and even enable the country 
to export a part of it to the needy 
developing countries where farm 
produce is much in demand because 
of their own inadequate supplies. 

For several reasons, including the 
communication gap between the farm 
engineers and the farmers, the new 
devices have not been produced on a 
commercial scale, nor have they become 
popular with the farmers. It is not 
the unwillingness of the farmers that 
has been the cause; in fact, as the 
experience of the Green Revolution 
has shown, the farmers are ready to 
adopt any new seeds and new imple¬ 
ments because they are all eager to 
increase their production and thus 
earn more. The real cause is the 
administrative machinery's tardiness 
in establishing close contacts with the 
farmers and explaining to them the 
utility of the new devices, demonstrating 
the gains they would bring and winning 
their confidence and goodwill. 

Besides, the new implements have 
not been produced or marketed on a 
commercial scale; neither any official 
factory nor any private entrepreneur 
has taken up the task of manufacturing 
these devices and selling them at 
economical prices. 

The CIAE has itself conducted 
several sucoMsfui experiments in crop 
rotation, new combinations, and also 
carried out experiments in agricultural 
enaneering, including the development 
and utilisation of solar and windmill 
energy, controlled temperature culti¬ 
vation. bio-gas plants and improved 
bullock -carts. New agricultural machi¬ 
ne is being developed in collaboration 
with the International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI) in the Philippines. The 
CIAE has distributed a few mechanical 
devices in areas around Bhopal where 
some of the farmers have doubled 
their yields, and also their income 
during the past two years with the use 
of the improved mechanisms which 
save labour and help to increase pro¬ 
ductivity. 


Nuclear Power Policy 


d What are the main planks 
of India's nuclear power policy 
and where are the nuclear power 
stations located in the country? 

Ana. The most notable peaceful 
application of atomic energy (which, 
unfortunately for mankind, has occa¬ 
sionally been used for destructive 
purposes, as in the devastating bombs 
thrown on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945) is generation of power (electri¬ 
city). In most developed countries 
and in all developing countries genera¬ 
tion of energy from nuclear resources 
(the atom and nuclear raw materials) 
has become a vital factor, especially 
because of the recurring oil crisis and 
the constraints of coal supplies—the 
traditional sources for running power 
generators. This consideration is also 
vital for India. 

The second principal plank of 
India's nuclear policy is that the ).roblem 
of control and of applying the f ullscope 
safeguards and inspection conditions, 
as required by the International Atomic 
Agency and the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty should be enforced in all cases, 
not only on countries which are on the 
threshold, or which have just made 
further headway or have become 
nuclear powers. Since the major 
nuclear powers seem determined to 
hold on to their monopoly on an 
exclusive basis, they want all other 
countries to remain where they are— 
that is, dependent on the giants for 
their needs and requiring permission 
for every advance in the nuclear field, 
even for constructive and wholly 
peaceful purposes. 

The problem of energy has as¬ 
sumed serious proportions because 
the traditional sources of generating 
power (coal and oil) are dwindling 
fairly fast. Thirty tonnes of uranium 
can replace 2.3 million tonnes of 
coal. India has at present ample coal 
supplies but these reserves are unlikely 
to last for more than half a century. 
The nuclear alternative is thus impera¬ 
tive. More and more nuclear plants 
are being established in the U.S.A, 
and Japan, which has opted for 
reprocessing plutonium despite U.S, 
disapproval. India has to pursue the 
same policy to meet its increasing 
requirements of power. 

The generation of nuclear power 
commenced in India in 1969 with the 
commissioning of the 420-mw Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station with U.S. 
collaboration. The other nuclear 
power plant is operating (though it is 
frequently "ill") at Rana Pratap Sagar 
(440-mw) near Kota (Rajasthan). The 
power reactors under construction 
are; the 470-mw Kalpakkam plant in 
Tamil Nadu and the 470-mw Narora 


power station in U.P. Heavy water 
manufactured at Nangal, Vadodra 
(Baroda), Kota, Talcher and Tuficorn 
is used as "moderator" at these power 
reactors. Research on advanced 
reactor concepts is being done at 
Kalpakkam. 


Voting Age—21 or 18? 


Q. In February thto year the 
new Karnataka Qovemmant de¬ 
cided to lower the voting age from 
the preaent 21 to 18 in respect of 
elections to municipal corporations 
and other local bodiea Do you 
approve of this step ? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

Ana. Article 326 in the Chapter 
on Elections in the Constitution states 
that every citizen of India who is not 
less than 21 years of age and is not 
otherwise disqualified under any law 
for unsoundness of mind, crime or 
corrupt or illegal practice, is entitled 
to be registered as a voter for elections 
to all legislatures. Suggestions are 
at times made by organisations of 
youth, and also by certain non -Congress 
political parties, for lowering the age 
so as to eniarge the electorate. The 
apparent beli^ of the advocates of a 
lower voting age is that young men 
and women of 18 years of age are 
fully mature and have the capacity to 
exercise their judgement and dis¬ 
criminate between right and wrong. 
The framers of the Constitution, 
however, felt that the age for political 
maturity is 21—an age dictated by 
judiciousness and rationality. 

The proposal to reduce the voting 
age in all cases, if accepted, would 
have far-reaching implications. While 
educated young men even of 18 years 
may be regarded as fit enough for 
exercising the right of franchise, what 
about the illiterate masses ? Elections 
to corporations and other local bodies 
would be reduced to a farce if even 
boys of 18, just out of college or 
studying in a degree class, or even 
having no educational qualification at 
all are asked to choose candidates. 
There would be more purchase and 
sate of votes or casting of votes on 
other extraneous considerations. 

Besides, lowering the voting age 
by three years would enlarge the 
Indian electorate still further; even as 
things are, the electorate is about 35 
crore—posing quite a challenge for 
the Election Commission. Little would 
be gained by lowering the age; the 
need is for a qualitative improvemeqt 
in the calibre of our legislators, not for 
expanding the electorate to unmanage¬ 
able proportions. 
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Special Feature-^l 


Indian Ocean and 
Diego Garcia 


The pottos and problems of the Indian Ocean have now assumed a new 
and more frightening character. The seventh Non-aligned summit separated 
the Diego Garcia issue from the general situation in the Indian Ocean, and the 
U. S.A. was saved from a strict censure for its militarisation programme. This 
special feature examines the latest position in the region and focusses 
attention on the complications and the hypocritical postures of many States. 


The decades old problem of the 
Indian Ocean, created largely by the 
militarisation programmes and de¬ 
fence strategies of the Big Powers, 
has undergone a notable transforma¬ 
tion in recent months. Earlier, both 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union regard¬ 
ed the Ocean as vital to their global 
military plans and well-equipped military 
bases in the region necessary to counter 
the manoeuvres of the rivals. All the 
littoral States (countries whose boun¬ 
daries touch the Ocean and whose 
security is directly affected by-'the 
arms race in the region) until recently 
felt deeply concerned over the increas¬ 
ing nuclear installations at certain 
bases in the Ocean, especially Diego 
Garcia. 

For the past many years these 
countries; notably India and Sri Lanka, 
have been seeking an international 
conference on the Indian Ocean prob¬ 
lems. The United Nations Assembly' 
has passed several resolutions since 
1971 urging upon the major Powers 
to keep the Indian Ocean fre^ of 
tensions and conflicts and thus establish 
a zone of peace in the region. The 
proposal for an international conference 
on the Oceaa sponsored by these two' 
countries and supported by scores of 
other& was approved by the U. N. and 
scheduled for 1981. But on one 
ground or another the Big Powers 
have managed to get the conference 
postponed. Now the long-awaited 
conference is scheduled to be held in 
Colombo (Sri Lanka's capHal) next 
year. 

Any agreement on demilitarising 
the Indian Ocean la; however, as unlikely' 
as an accord on disarmament despite 
the annual conferences on tiie question 
at Geneva which have acquired Si 
farcicelcharacter. Evensa wianka^ 
Is going ahead with the necesaary< 
preparations for the conference The. 


efforts of the Sri Lanka President Mr 
Jayewardene, during the Seventh 
Summit of the Non-aligned to avoid 
giving offence to the U. S. A. by singling 
it out for denunciation succeeded. Mr 
Jayewardene is apparently eager to 
ensure U.S. presence at the Colombo 
session; without the American 
participatioa he feels the conference 
cannot prove fruitful Sri Lanka moved 
an amendment during the early stages 
of the Delhi Summit to "delink" the 
Diego Garcia iSsue from the NAM 
declaration on the Indian Ocean. The 
anxiety to ensure a consensus and 
avoid open expression of a split on any 
issue led India and some other nations 
to accept the Sri Lanka move. 

The result is that although most 
of the littoral States of the Indian 
Ocean have repeatedly condemned 
the establishment of a major base on 
Diego Garcia, the NAM declaration 
contains no mention of it There ia 
however, a reference to "foreign 
bases". Thus the declaration covers 
the bases of both the U. S. A and the 
Soviet Union. To that extent the 
Delhi Summit marked a partial victory 
for the U.S.A. and a setback for the 
Soviet Union. 

The U.S. success on the inter¬ 
national diplonutic chess-board in this 
regard is also evident from the fact 
that according to an analysis about 
60 out of the 101 members of the 
Non-aligned Movement are pro-U.S. 
and hence reluctant to support any 
resolution that amounts to a direct or 
indirect censure of their patron—the 
U.S.A The rest of the Non-aligned 
countries seem to be inclined towards 
the Soviet Union. Thus the "tilts" 
make nonsense of the Non-aligned 
Movement: if aln>o8t ail its menibers 
have some understandings oral or 
written; with the USA or the Soviet 
Unioa and are thus aligned, the tall 


talk at Non-aligned conferences and 
summits becomes meaninglessL 

Fidel Castro, President of Cube, 
who was Chairman of the Non-alignad 
group during the past three years 
beginning with the 1979 Havana 
summit was pronouncedly pro- 
Moscow and even tried to give the 
Non-aligned Movement a Leftist slant 
under the concept of a "natural aMy" 
(the Soviet Union). The U S.A and 
its supporters, including many members 
of the Non-aligned group, now expect 
Mrs Indira Gandhi to keep the move¬ 
ment on an even keel and exercise a 
moderating influence so as to make 
Fidel Castro's manoeuvre a story of 
the past But the Soviet Union can 
also derive some satisfaction from the 
Delhi Summit since the non-aligned 
bloc made no open criticism of the 
Soviet Union for its aggression against 
Afghanistan. This in fact confirms 
that a Big Power can gobble up a 
small traditionally non-aligned country, 
such as Afghanistan but no other 
member of the NAM will come to its 
rescue. 

On the question of turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace 
there has been unanimity among the 
non-aligned group since the Lusaka 
Summit of 1970. But now, according 
to reliable assessments, there is virtually 
no important country among the Indian 
Ocean littoral States which does not 
have a military or other understanding 
with one of the giants for reasons of 
security or ideology. This makes all 
talk of exerting moral pressure on the 
Big Powers totally meaningless The 
Big Powers know this; it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the development of 
military bases in the Indian Ocean 
goes on merrily and is even proceeding 
faster than ever, whatever the rest of 
the world might say. 

The extent of the militarisation of 
the Ocean is evident from the fact that 
there are no fewer than 30 bases 
mostly maintained by the U.S.A, in 
the Indian Ocean area. The notable 
Soviet bases are three—at Adea at 
Dahlak in Ethiopia and on the island of 
Socotra. But reliable sources testify 
that these are not regular or full-scale 
military bases posing a threat to the 
security and peace of the region. The 
real source of tension is the sophisticated 
American base at Diego Garcia, the 
Russian "bases" bemg merely places 
where warships and other vessels 
have established facilities for berthing, 
repairs and refuetiing or for providing 
food suppliea However, there need 
be no doubt that the Russians are 
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carefully watching the developments 
in the Indian Ocean and taking steps 
to counter every military manoeuvre 
of the U.S.A., in Diego Garcia in 
particular. A string of military bases 
scattered all over the Ocean is not 
necessarily a guarantee of security to 
either Power, nor of course to the 
security of any of the smaller nations 
of the region. 

Interestingly, the weak and vul¬ 
nerable countries even while describing 
the military rivalries of the Big Powers 
as a grave danger to their stability, 
fear their own neighbours more. Thus 
the Indian Ocean region presents the 
strange spectacle of the littoral countries 
being hostile to each other. It is an 
area where the intra-littoral conflicts 
continue despite the frequent pro¬ 
fessions of peace. Tanzania and Kenya 
are at loggerheads; Kenya and Somalia 
seem to have perpetual troubles 
between them. Most of the tradi¬ 
tionally conservative Arab countries 
fear Iran (where the Islamic funda¬ 
mentalists led by Khomeini reign), and 
also the ever-strong and superior 
Israel. There is the Iran-Iraq war, 
now over 31 months old and still 
showing no sign of ending. 

In fact many observers have 
reiterated the view that while the 
giants have power games of their 
own; the Third World (most of the 
littoral States of the Indian Ocean 
belong to this needy World) also has 
its own game—cultivating one Big 
Power as a counter to the other to 
secure national interest. In this 
category falls the Indo- Soviet Friendship 
Treaty of 1971 which was designed 
to ensure assistance to India at a 
crucial time and to keep the U.S.A. 
and China out of the Bangladesh war 
of 1971. But Israel is not the only 
"white" country the Arabs, the Africans 
and others fear; there is also South 
Africa, which manages to get weapons 
from both the U.S.A. and Britain, in 
violation of the U. N. decisions 

No wonder there are cold calcu¬ 
lations going on all the time in the 
liKlian Ocean area. In fact as some 
military observers have said, the 
stronger the demand by the littoral 
States to keep the region as a zone of 
peacft the faster and more frightening 
the Big Powers? programmes for military 
bases and for menacing naval activity. 
Now the warships stay there longer 
and have become more numeroua 
From the first week of 1983 the 
U.SA. has despatched a Rapid Oeploy- 
ment Force to certain regions and it 


has also established a new command 
exclusively for theilndian Oceaa 

A new factor in the situation is 
the demand of the socialist Mauritius 
Government for return to it of the 
Diego Garcia island, given on a 50- 
year lease by Britain (which had 
possession of the territory until it 
handed over control to the local ad¬ 
ministration ) to the U. & A A separate 
section of the Delhi Summit Declaration 
entitled "Mauritian Sovereignty over 
Chagos Archipelago, including Diego 
Garcia", was added. Thus the Non- 
aligned Bloc has supported the demand 
of the Mauritius Government but it is 
no secret that this demand will not be 
met For the most part it is merely 
for the record and doubtless it will be 
treated as such by the U.S. A. which is 
determined to stay put 

It has also to be noted that some 
months ago the U.S. A. broke off the 
negotiations it was conducting with 
the Soviet Union on demilitarising and 
denuclearising the Indian Ocean. It 
was absurd to carry on the dialogue 
even while billions of dollars were 
being sanctioned by the U. S. Con¬ 
gress for further developing the Diego 
Garcia base. The development has 
proceeded so fast that Diego Garcia is 
now a full-fledged military ^nd nuclear 
base Nuclear carrying B- 52 bombers 
nuclear helicopters and submarines 
are operating from those 

But it is pointless to put all the 
blame on the Big Powers for the 
rapidly increasing military bases in the 
region. Several littoral nations es¬ 
pecially the non-oil producers which 
are highly vulnerable economically, 
themselves invite the giant Powers to 
intervene in their mutual disputes and 
agree to pay them the price of effective 
intervention the provision of military 
bases. 

According to one school of 
thought apparently U. Sr inspired, there 
is ample justification for the American 
military bases in the Ocean because 
the Russians have become predominant 
over large territories in Eurasia (Europe 
and Asia). But can bams in the 
Ocean serve as an effective counter to 
the Soviet land power or to safeguard 
the oil supplies from the Arab pro¬ 
ducers? If these contentions were 
to be accepted, there would never be 
any affective demilitarisation of the 
Ocean and the grave threats they 
pose to India as well as <to other 
countries of the region will continue. 
This indeed is the harsh reality even 


while the peace-loving nations dream 
of eliminating or even ^rply reduo'ng 
military activity in the Ocean by persua¬ 
sion. 

Commented Short Notee on 
Burning Topics 

Contd from page 642 

While announcing th8*Karnataka 
Government's decision on February 
5, 1983, the Chief Minister of the 
State argued that youth attained 
majority at the age of 18 in the eyes of 
the law, and there was nothing wrong 
in giving them the voting right at that 
ago. On October 6, 1982, the Union 
Law Minister told Parliament that the 
proposal to reduce the voting age 
from 21 to 18 years was under the 
Government's consideration, along with 
other schemes for electoral reforms. 

It has also been noticed that 
generally the Leftist political parties 
(the C.P.M. and the C.P.I.) are in 
favour of reducing the voting age to 
18, presumably because they know 
that the country's youth have leftist 
leanings and are against the relatively 
conservative parties or middle-of-the 
road parties such as the Congress. 
Besides, several leading figures, such 
as Mr S.L. Shakdher, support the 
proposal to lower the voting age to 
18. 

While he was Chief Election 
Commissioner, Mr Shakdher said in a 
speech at Simla (on November 1, 

1980) that the voting age should be 
18 in order to increase the percentage 
of voters. The Central authorities 
have been keeping the issue pending 
for a closer examination and are believed 
to have shelved it, even though the 
Janata Government was reported to 
have favoured the proposal and was 
in the process of implementing it 
when it was toppled. Andhra Prad^, 
Gujarat, Bihar, Kerala, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and Madhya Pradesh have already 
fixed 18 as the voting age for elections 
to panchayat elections and certain 
other local bodies in some oases. 

In some foreign countries, including 
Belgium, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and 
Malaysia the voting age is 21, but in 
several major countries such as Canada, 
Finland, East and West Germany, the 
Soviet Union, Britain and the U.S.A., 
the voting age is 18. In 1980 an 
estimate of the increase in the size of 
the Indian electorate was 4.3 crore, 
and it was calculated that over Rs 1 
crore more would be required in 
enumerating the voters. Since 
then the eatimates |hd the numbers 
have gone up. The ^e«r magnituda 
of the probfwn has detdirred tm Central 
Government from taking a decision in 
favour of a lower voting agai 
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Special Featme-ll 


The Akali Problem 
in Punjab 


Like Assam, Punjab has become a problem State, but for altogether 
different reasons. The persistent agitations by the militant and aggrieved 
Akalis have disturbed the peace and tranquillity of this prosperous State. This 
feature traces the background of the crisis, discusses the Akali demands and 
analyses the confusing situation. 


Punjab is the country's most 
prosperous State, with the largest per 
capita income among all the States—the 
latest estimate puts the figure at over 
Rs 3,000. The contribution of the 
Sikh community, which constitutes 
about 54 per cent of the State's 
population (though they form only 2 
per cent of the country's total) to 
Punjab's prosperity has been remarka¬ 
ble. The Sikhs are industrious and 
physically superior to other sections 
of the population; they constitute the 
backbone of the State's well-known 
sturdy peasantry. They command a 
near-monopoly of the transport busi¬ 
ness in northern India. They have 
glorious martial traditions and have a 
substantial share of the armed and 
other services. They are a justifiably 
proud community, full of confidence 
and vigour, and possess the com¬ 
mendable feeling of self-reliance. 

But the Sikhs have several grie¬ 
vances against the Central Government, 
and the Akalis, who constitute the 
vocal and generally militant section of 
the community, have during the past 
three years or so been carrying on 
agitation^ holding demonstrations and 
seeking large-scale arrests at 
"morchas", arranging processiona and 
at times resorting to violent tactics— all 
part of theexpression of discontentment 
and anger. The Akalis' list of grie¬ 
vances covers a wide range, some of 
them Stemming from the denial of 
power in the State which curientiy 
has a Congress (1) Ministry arki in 
which only the Congress Sikhs are 


represented, besides the non-Sikh 
members of the party. The Akalis 
have in recent months launched 
"morchas" in Amritsar, Delhi and 
Patiala, and defied prohibitory orders. 
Over 100 of them have been killed in 
police firings. There is no doubt that 
the majority of the Sikhs in State are 
Akalis and the entire community 
supports the demands voiced on various 
occasions 

The Akali demands are based 
largely on the Anandpur Sahib resolution 
passed in 1973 and partially revised 
subsequently. Actually, there are two 
versions of the resolution, one put 
forward by the Talwandi faction among 
the Akalis and the other by the 
Longowal-G.S. Tohra group which 
has deleted certain tactless observations 
against the Hindus in general The 
original resolution was the handiwork 
of Sardar Kapur Singh, I.C.S. (retd), 
former M. P. and now National Profee 
sor of Sikhism Initially, the Sikhs^ de¬ 
mand numbered 45 and covered both 
religious and political issuea As a 
resuh of prolonged negotiations and 
clarifications at various leveia these 
demands were reducmJ to 12 and 
finally to 4. Perhaps die Akalis realiaad 
that it would be best to concentrate 
pn the main demands for the present 
isnd to take up the others in due 
course. Many of the grievances not 
being pressed just now will presuntebiy 
get ies<4ved ^en the Akalis assbme 
or share power in Purijab. 

The religious demands were: 


official recognition of the area around 
the Golden Temple, if not the entire 
City of Amritsar, as holy and sacred, 
with the implicit restrictions on the 
sale of intoxicants( tobacco and liquor) 
and also meat in the vicinity of the 
temple; broadcasting facilities for 
"Gurbani" (reading of the Guru Granth 
Sahib and other Sikh scriptures and 
sermons), a commitment to enact an 
all-India Gurdwara Act and permission 
to carry (9 inches long) "kirpans" on 
board Indian Airlines flights, Ac¬ 
ceptance of three of these demands 
by the Government of India was 
announced unilaterally by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi in a speech at a Sikh gathering 
organised at a New Delhi Gurdwara 
on February 27 this year. Mrs Gandhi 
also promised that the fourth demand 
relating to the enactment of a Gurdwara 
Law (covering all historic Gurdwaras) 
would be sympathetically examined 
and conceded shortly because the 
Government was not opposed to it 
but was anxious to see that the measure 
was comprehensive and met the views 
of all shades of opinion among the 
Sikhs Arrangements for relay of 
"Gurbani" from JullurKlur station of 
All India Radio have already been 
made. 

While ell the non-Akali Sikhs wel¬ 
comed the Prime Minster's announce¬ 
ment and thanked her for the gesture 
of accommodation, the mlUtant wing 
of the Akalis described the announce 
ment a6“a fraud on the Sikh community 
and an attempt to create discord 
among the Sikhs and mislead the 
people." Sardar Darbara Singh, 

(Congress- i), the Puitjab Chief Minister, 
who is not acceptable to the Akafis 
and whose ouster they persistently 
seek declared soon after the Prime 
Minister's announcement that "the 
Akalis have now no grdund for 
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continuing their'Dharatrtyudh' because 
their religious demands have been 
accepted". This view has not been 
approved by a majority of the Sikhs. 

While the Central Government 
spokesmen had already indicated their 
acceptance of the religious demands 
at the several rounds of negotiations 
with the Akali leaders conducted in 
Delhi and Chandigarh, the basic 
differences remain on the political 
issues These issues not only concern 
Punjab but also have implications for 
Haryana and are in fact all-India issues 
which are occasionally brought up by 
non-Congress political parties in East 
and South India. 

These political demands include- 
immediate transfer of Chandigarh and 
other Punjabi-speaking areas currently 
forming part of Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh; annulment of the water 
distribution arrangements for Ravi- 
Beas waters especially the tripartite 
agreement signed in December, 1981, 
by spokesmen of Punjab, Haryana 
and Rajasthan Governments; the 
handing over of the control of water 
headworks to Punjab; the declaration 
of Punjabi as the second official 
language in Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh, grant of ownership rights to 
Punjabi Sikhs in the Terai region of 
U.P., and, what is the most controver¬ 
sial, the establishment of a truly federal 
Constitutional structure with the Centre 
having powers only for defence; foreign 
affairs and posts and telegraphs and 
currency, and all the other powers 
being transferred to the States. On 
the Ravi-Beas waters issue the Akalis 
demand the setting up of a tribunal as 
provided for in the Constitution {for 
resolving Inter-State water disputes). 

A memorandum presented to 
Gyani Zail Singh, the President of 
India, by a group of Akali leaders at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan early in March 
also included a demand that the recent 
notification of the Central Government 
providing for recruitment to the Army 
in proportion to the population of 
each State was highly discriminatory 
to the people of Punjab, particularly to 
the Sikhs It was also described as 
violative of the Constitution since it 
denied equal opportunities to all the 
people of the country. The memo¬ 
randum objected to the policy of 
reducing the Sikh representation in 
the country's defence forces The 
memorandum added that the Sikhs' 
plea for a review of the Centre-State 
relations was "a national demand". 
The Akali leaders called upon the 


President to resign his post because 
he also stood committed to the plea 
for securing justice for the people of 
Punjab and the Sikhs in particular. 

The Akali leaders contended that 
they had voted for Gyani Zail Singh at 
the election for the Presidentship of 
the country last year. The President 
gave a sharp rebuff to the Akali leaders 
and told them that he was supported 
by most of the political parties and 
that he owned a responsibility to the 
entire country, not to any particular 
section of a community. 

A few weeks earlier, joint discus¬ 
sions had been held in Delhi among 
representatives of the principal Oppo¬ 
sition parties in Parliament the Central 
Government and the Akalis. The 
position regarding the Centre-State 
relations became clearer as a result of 
the discussions The Opposition 
leaders pointed out to the Akalis that 
their demand for sharply curtailing 
the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Centre had far-reaching implications 
which most other States in the country 
would not accept 

Since the Akalis have remained 
adamant and have not indicated their 
willingness to soften their rigid stand, 
the negotiations between them and 
the Central authorities as in the case 
of Assam, have reached a deadlock 
Efforts have occasionally been made 
by intermediaries including Dr Farooq, 
the Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Mr Swaran Singh and others 
to bring about a reconciliation, but 
after several false dawns and high 
expectations aroused by their optimistic 
statements the sense of frustration 
has grown. In part the Centre is 
paying the price of neglecting the 
demands of Punjabis for a larger 
share of Central public sector estab¬ 
lishments and greater attention to the 
State's needs in various spheres The 
feeling has grown, and not without 
justification, among all Punjabis that 
the Centre has virtually "punished" 
Punjab for the fast tempo of progress 
by contending that several other regions 
of the country, where the economic 
conditions are far from satisfactory, 
need more attention. 

How far do the Akalis command 
the support of the other political parties 
and of the Hindu community which 
forms over 46 per cent of the State's 
population? An answer to this ques¬ 
tion would help clarify the situation in 
the State. The Punjab units of the 
BJP, like that of the CPM and the CPI, 
support the Akali demand for transfer 


of Chandigarh to Punjab and also fora 
larger share of Central public sector 
projects and more aid. But these 
parties also favour the grant of wider 
powers and more resources to the 
State ws-a-v/s the Centre. The CPM, 
in particular, has extended all-out 
support to the Akalis; in fact these 
two parties were election allies and 
had reached certain understandings 
But no party supports the Akalis' 
"Dharamyudh" campaign; on that issue 
they are isolated becauSe some of 
their demands thus pursued are purely 
communal Fortunately, the talk of 
Khalistanjan exclusively Sikh homeland) 
is confined only to a small fraction of 
aggressive Akalis and most members 
of the community do not seem to it for 
various reasons 

The Chandigarh issue is a hard 
nut to crack, especially because the 
Sikhs want to get the capital city for 
Punjab without implementing the other 
part of the Prime Minister's decision 
of 1970, awarding the city to Punjab 
and simultaneously transferring the 
fertile Fazilka-Abohar areas to Har¬ 
yana. How can an award be 
implemented in part and only that 
part which suits the Akalis while the 
other accompanying obligation is 
rejected or bypassed? The compli¬ 
cated Punjab tangle is sought to be 
resolved by some people by suggesting 
delinking of Chandigarh issue from 
Fazilka-Abohar and the future of other 
Punjabi-speaking areas for which a 
commission of linguistic experts could 
be appointed. But no settlement is 
yet in sight in this matter. The murder 
and terror campaign^ the desecration 
of religious places and the rigid postures 
have lost the Akalis much public 
sympathy. Many regard the Akali 
problem as one of law and order. 

Meanwhile the Chief Ministers of 
Haryana and Rajasthan have adopted 
a rigid stand and are opposed to any 
move to re-open the Ravi-Beas waters 
issue. They insist that they must get 
the share allocated to them by the 
1981 agreement But Punjab spokes¬ 
men now wish to get a larger share of 
the water and they deny the right of 
the non-riparian States to demand 
any share of the water at all The 
Haryana Chief Minister has also 
demanded in a statement on March 2 
a bifurcation of the City of Chandigarh 
so as to earmark half portion for 
Haryana because t))e State finds it 
difficult to build a new capital A 
division of the city will however not be 
acceptable to the Akalis and may also 
be impracticable 
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which was initiated by the newro)^. 
It has not merely bMn a probwm of 
raising revenues and makkig allocations 
to different sectors but of how to 
"protect the plan". Not that the 
plan is in Ihe red now but ite financing 
IS undeniably a Herculean task, es¬ 
pecially when the resource mobiliza¬ 
tion has to be combined wHh a mini¬ 
mal of deficit financing. This calls 
for a new dynamism, radicalism and 
imaginative fiscal and ^anclal inno¬ 
vations. Unfortunately, tiiey are hard 
to come by. 



I. Introduction 

□ One of the criticisms by nearly all 
Opposition parties in the Parliament 
about the Central government budget 
(1983-841 is that its sanctity has 
been outraged by the ruling party by 
levying some pre-budget imposts 
through a price hike of certain essential 
consumer goods and services such 
as kerosene oil, petroleum products, 
railway freight and higher post and 
telegraph and telephone tariffs. 

In this context, two questions 
arise: first, are these price increases 
of the nature of taxes which enter 
into the makeup of the Union budget ? 
The second question, which is more 
significant and relevant to our discus¬ 
sion is; what is the philosophy of the 
budget 7 

For a correct answer to the first 
question, it is necessary to understand 
clearly the distinction between a tax 
and a price. In the language of 
public finance, a tax connotes a com¬ 
pulsory payment made to a public 
authority for which there is no quid 
pro quo. The price of a good (or a 
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or fraudulent. It is also undeniable 
that the price hike so administered 
has the effect of a tax in as much as 
the goods are "necessities" of life 
and indispensable, more or less. 

The second question is dealt with 
below. 

II. Philosophy of the budget 

□ The Union budget for the fiscal 
year, 1983-84, is me fourth regular 
budget of the Congress(l) govern¬ 
ment since its return to power in 
January 1980 and is the second in 
the series presented by the present 
finance minister, Mr Pranab Mukheijee. 
While there is no change in the 
pattern of his two budgets, there is a 
discernible shift in emphasis and ob¬ 
jectives of the current year's budget. 
The 1980-81 budget sought to arrest 
the deterioration in the economy and 
set it on the path of stability and 
growth. The subsequent budgets 
have endeavoured to consolidate the 
gains and raise the superstructure of 
the economy within the framework of 
the sixth five-year plaa 1980-85 


Enunciating the basic objectives 
of the budget for the current fisc, 
Mr Mukher^ said that the philoeophy 
of his budget was to strengthen the 
productive forces in the economy, 
curb inflation, encourage savings ar^ 
investment, discourage conspicuous 
consumption, promote exports and 
import substitution and keep the deficit 
financing "relatively low". In raising 
the additional budgetary resources 
necessary for the plan as well as non- 
plan activities, he claims to have 
followed non-inflationary and non- 
regressive ways. Whether the 
measures proposed will lead to an 
egalitarian society, as envisaged by 
the planners, is doubtful. But then, 
it cannot be achieved in a single 
year's budget argues the government. 
Dr O.T. Lakdawala, former Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission and 
noted economist, al«> says that "there 
is a grave danger in looking at the 
1983-84 budget in isolation. We 
need a stable tax system and a well- 
conceived expenditure pattern to attain 
our goal of growth with equity." 

Unlike his predecessors, Mr 
Mukherjee has no tough task in 
keeping the inflationary pmes down. 
Even so, a vigilant eye is kept on the 
behaviour of prices. 

III. Basic Data 

□ It is but appropriate to preface the 
fiscal proposals with some basic data 
on the state of the country's 
economy. 


service) is, on the contrary, not a 
compulsory payment like a tax and is 
paid only vvhen a buyer "expects" an 
equivalent return (in terms of satis¬ 
faction) for the payment made. Of 
course, the satisfaction may, some¬ 
times, be more or less than the 
expectation. 

The consumer has to bear the 
burden of a higher price only if he 
choosK to buy mt good. Otiierwise, 
there is no obtigStion to make a 
payment nor any penalty for foregoing 
the consumption of such a goocT 

The recent practice of raising the 
prices of certain goods tike crude and 
petroleum products by an executive 
order iSh without doubt unconvwitlonal 
but It is certainly not unconstitutional 


TaO/e; Revenue, expenditure of Union budgets, 1980-83 


Items 

Units 

1980-81 

1981-82 1982-83 

1983-84 





R.E. 


Total receipts 

Rs crore 21599 

25416 

30563 

32586 

Total disbursement 

Rs crore 24177 

26808 

34241 

34836 

Overall deficit 

Rs crore 

2578 

1392 

1935 

1655 

Total Plan outlay 

Rs crore 15100 

17479 

20989 

25495 


<f9.9) 

(15.8) 

(20.8) 

(21.5) 

Gross national product 

Per cent 

8 

5.2 

2 


Annual rate of inflation 
(as at end-January) 

Per cent 

23.3 

15.9 

4.9 

less than 3 


/V. 8. .'Figure In brackets denote percentage variation over the previous year. 
Deficit for 1982-83 (R.E.) is not of States' deficits (Rs 1743 crore) 
taken over by the Centre to give the States a clean state and that for 
19^-84 is arrived at after considering the budget proposals. 
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It is clear from the table that the 
behaviour of the prices is not worry- 
some. There is deceleration in the 
rate of inflation from 23-3 per cent as 
in end-January, 1980 to less than 
three per cent at the end of January 
1983. But there is no room for 
complacency. A constant vigil on 
the price front is necessary. 

Secondly, the Central govern¬ 
ment's aggregate receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, both on revenue and 
capital accounts, have been ascending 
over the last four years. The incomes 
have lagged behind the expenditure 
and the emerging deficits are a 
perpetual feature of the bud^iets provid¬ 
ing a leverage to the prices. It is 
noteworthy that the extra-budget 
resources of the order of Rs 2,100 
crore raised towards the fag-end of 
the last year (1982-83) are not 
accounted for in the overall deficit. In 
other words, the actual deficit which 
has the potential to generate inflationary 
pressures is far greater than the data 
reveals. The deficit of Rs 1935 crore 
shown unde*- 1982-83 (R.E.) is simi¬ 
larly "deceptive" as it excludes a 
special loan assistance of Rs 1,743 
crore advanced to the States to clear 
their deficits. Even though the 1982- 
83 revised deficit is larger than the 
budget estimate of Rs 1,365 crore, 
the finance minister draws comfort 
from the fact that "it has not had a 
de-stabilising effect on the economy, 
as has been demonstrated by the 
price behaviour in recent months." 

Thirdly, the total share of the 
plan expenditure provided for in the 
budget for 1983-84 is Rs 12,852 
crore (37 per cent) out of the total 
disbursements of Rs 34,836 crore. 
In the Revised Budget estimates for 
1982-83, it was Rs 11,987 crore 
(35 per cent) out of Rs 34,241 crore. 
The lion's share of the public expendi¬ 
ture is appropriated by the non -plan 
activities. It need to be underlined 
that while the total plan outlay has 
been increasing from plan to plan, 
the growth of the Gross National 
Product has been declining. From 
an 8 per cent growth rate in 1980- 
81, it decreased to 4.5 per cent in 
1981-82 and further to less than 3 
per cent in 1982-83. There are no 
prospects of a substantial improvement 
in 1983-84. The average annual 
growth rate of GNP during the first 
mree years of the plan will be slightly 
above 5 per cent as postulated in the 
sixth five-year plan. 

The downtrend in GNP is attri¬ 
buted to unfavourable weather condi¬ 
tions which led to poor performance 
of agriculture, which, in turn, affected 
infra-structure and industries. 

Mr Mukheriee maintains that non¬ 
plan expenditure increases in certain 
important sectors are "inevitable". For 
instance, the escalation of defence 


expenditure to Rs 5,917 crore is 
dictated by exigencies of national 
security due to certain developments 
in the neighbouring countries. Food 
subsidy (Rs 800 crore) and debt 
servicing charges in terms of interest 
payments (Rs 4,700 crore) are some 
other items of non -plan expenditure. 
It is likely to rise further when the 
debt repayment to IMF begins in the 
near future. But is all the non-plan 
expenditure non-developmental 7 

IV. Fiscal Strategies 

(а) Increased Savings: The 

finance minister has proposed a 
package of measures to stimulate 
more savings in the economy, which 
has already achieved remarkable levels 
of saving. The task is challenging 
and involves integration of three dis¬ 
tinct stages; (1) create incomes; (2) 
generate savings and (3) channelise 
the savings into productive occupations 
for the benefit of the people. 

Measures have been devised to 
increase the disposable income of 
those whose capacity to save is less 
at present. This is sought to be 
achieved through various measures; 
reduction in the income tax rate on 
the initial slab of the taxable incomes, 
the increase in the standard deduction 
from Rs 5,000 to Rs 6,000, the hike 
in the exemption limit for specified 
investment income from Rs 9,000 to 
Rs 10,000, the continuation of the 
compulsory deposit scheme, liberalisa¬ 
tion of tax incentives for the non¬ 
resident Indians, curbing of conspic¬ 
uous consumption, higner rates of 
interest on bank deposits and extend¬ 
ing the banking facilities to under¬ 
banked semi-urban and rural areas. 

(б) Increased Investment: The 
plan outlay for 1983-84 which has 
been rais^ by 21.5 per cent over 
that of the previous fisc is intended to 
sustain the pace of development so 
assiduously built up. It postulates, 
among other things, a vigorous imple¬ 
mentation of the 20-point programme 
(for which alone the total provision 
for 1983-84 in the Centre and the 
States exceeds Rs 10,000 crore), a 
high priority to agricultural develop¬ 
ment, irrigation, flood control and 
power generation (1050 m.w.--double 
that of 1982-83). 

(c) Anti-poverty and Welfare 
Programme: The budget proposes 
(/) to lift about three million families 
in the rural areas; (//) to generate 
350 nniltion man-days of work in the 
rural areas; and {Hi) to accelerate and 
intensify the implementation of the 
rural water supply programmes in 
48.000 additional villages in 1983- 
84 for which an ailoction of Rs 
crore has been earmarked as against 
Rs 155 crore in 1982-83 (R.E.) 

id) Energy Sector: About 36 


per cent of the Cenb-al plan outlay 
(Rs 13,870 crore) is envisaged for 
three critical sectors: petroleum, power 
and coal. 

(e) Financial Strategy: Lower 
rate of interest on bank advances but 
higher deposit rates of interest together 
with the minimal deficit financing are 
important plans of financial policy. 
The objective of the first measure of 
interest rate mechanism is cost reduc¬ 
tion and competitiveness in prodixition, 
especially in the industrial sector; 
also the interest rate structure is ad¬ 
justed downwards for the benefit of 
the priority sector—agriculture, small 
industries and exports; the second 
measure is designed to induce more 
savings assuming that savings are 
interest-elastic; and the third is for 
keeping inflation under control. 

(f) Modernisation of Industries: 
The budget proposes fiscal relief and 
concessions for the modernisation 
and replacement of plant and equip¬ 
ment. It also emphasises maximization 
of capacity utilization of industries. 

(g) Tax Patters: The rather 
mild dose of additional taxation to the 
tune of RsTIB crore tcgetherwith 
the extra-budgetary receipts of the 
order of Rs 2,100 crore accruing 
from the price hike of certain commodi¬ 
ties and services, referred to earlier, 
adds up to a "huge tax" burden on 
the slender shoulders of the tax payers. 
A heavy reliance has, as usual, been 
placed on indirect taxes—excise duties, 
customs duties etc. The conversion 
of the ed valorem excise duty on 
sugar into a specific duty and total 
exemption of excise duties on pressure 
cookers, fuel-efficient kerosene stoves 
and electric bulbs up to 60 watts are 
welcome reliefs to the consumers but 
they hardly affect the basic tax struc¬ 
ture. Moreover, these goods enter 
the consumption basket mainly of the 
urbanites and not of the rural poor. 
The latter, therefore, remain outside 
the beneficiaries of the tax reliefs. 

The change in the direct taxes by 
way of raising surcharge on corporate 
tax to 5 per cent from the existing 
2.5 per cent or the alternative to 
make deposits in the International 
Development Bank of India in lieu of 
the surcharge is virtually the opposite 
of the demand for reduction in the 
corporate tax. 

The proposals such as reduction 
of conspicuous consumption, and travel 
expenses etc. by companies are but 
an eye-wash towards egalitarianism. 

Thus, the finance minister has 
missed one more chance for re¬ 
structuring the lax system. Or is it 
the demonstration or Ns dSwre for 
continuity and staNlity in tax system f 
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Price Front-The 
Miracle of India 


a 

thai^ to drouQM 
fnof? , wl^-iipreotf a«n 
cfrocfgKtw I979i40.. 



th« factor# oontmtufory td ^ 
price vanationa may t>e examined at 
some'len^ Broa^ft^i^^^irisrii 
are cwlain forces wN(m have accelera* 
ted while others have decelerated dte 
pace of prices. Taking each seta of 
forces separately 


Whito most of the developed and non-oH exporting countries are still reel¬ 
ing under double digit inflation. India has miraculously achieved less than 3 per 
cent rate of inflation during 1982-83. How this has been done is the subiect 
matter of this article 


I. Introduction! 

□ NO PHENOMENON bedevilled the 
economy more than the movement 
of prices. In this context, India may 
feel legitimately proud of the remarka¬ 
ble achievement on the price front, 
despite the not-so-happy developments 
in her economy in the recent past. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister, 
said in the Parliament that while most 
of the developed and non -oil export¬ 
ing countries were facing whopifing 
inflation as high as 35 per cent, India 
has been able to contain it within 2.8 
per cent during 1982-83. It is a 
miracle, indeed. The spectacle may 
be viewed in retrospect and pros¬ 
pect. 

II. Price Trends 

□ For purposes of our analysis, we 
might consider the price behaviour 
during the first three years, 1980-83 
of the current sixth five-year plan. 

While the fight against inflation 
has been the major pre-occwation 
twice during the decade, 1972-82, 
that is from 1972-73 to 1974-75 
and from 1978-79 to 1981-82, con¬ 
siderable success has been achieved 
in both the periods in securing only 
relative stability. 

The price movennents since 1980s 
Show the following trends: 

Table showing rates of inflation, 
1979-83 


Year 

Index No. Inflation rate 
(in per cent) 

,1979-80 

217.6 

,17.1. 

1980-81 

257.3 

18.2 

.1981-82 

281.8 

9.3, 


.288^?' 

• 


4, Imiex iidiNar* pf whoMsiite 


“all commodities" based on 
average of weeks with 1970- 
71 = 100 

2. Rates of inflation are on point- 
to-point basis over the pre¬ 
vious year. During the 
month of February, 1982 
and 1983, the annual in¬ 
flationary growth was about 
five per cent. 

* As on January 22, 1983. 

Source: Economic Survey, 1982 
83. 

It is clear from the foregoing 
data that though inflationary pressures 
continued to persist yet the wholesale 
prices climbed at a slow pace. From 
18.2 per cent in 1980-81, the rate of 
inflation dropped to 9.3 per cent in 
1981-82 and further down to 2.6 
per cent in 1982-83 (as on January 
22, 1983). Compared with 1979- 
80, the inflationary rate in January 
last was 32.6 per cent which means 
that the internal value of rupee had 
declined to 34.6 paise this year from 
46 paise four years ago To repeat, 
inflation has, thus, not been eliminated, 
only its pace has been slowed down 
Even so, it is no mean achievement. 

The inflationary pressures which 
had triggered off in March 1979 
began weakening in July 1980. The 
inaugural year of the sixth plan was 
described as a "year of recovery" 
during which the country's economy, 
shattered by the crisis in 1979-80, 
had been brought back on to the 
rails. The negative growth rate of 
4.8 per cent in the drought-hit year 
of 1979-80 had been converted into 
a positive growth rate of 8 percent in 
1980-81. The trend of improvement 
continued for die second year as vyeil 
and a "distinct improvemont** wwia 
witnessed over the previous one. The 
growth rate of Gross Najtkmcd Product 
rncreased by per csht oh top of 
the 8 per cent'in IS^O.-St. fn the 
third year (1981 -82Moo the uptfehd 
was sustained though at a far stower 


111. Price Aeceleretore 

{i) In our agriculture -dominated 
economy, the agricultural output is 
mainly dependent on the wsathef 
conditions As briefly indleatfid before, 
the country had good harvest til 
1980-81, despite the "erratic rainfall 
in several parts" The weather condi¬ 
tions in 1981-82 were favourable 
but the last year had a drought, even 
worse than the one of 1979-80, The 
1982 drought had affected 42 rmlKoit 
hectare of land and 200 miffion propls. 
During the 1979-80 drought, only 
38 million hectare and 220 milhoh 
people were affected 

The foodgrain sector has been 
(and continues to be) vulnerable to 
fluctuations in weather The food 
grain production declined by 23 mHiion 
ton to about 110 million ton m 1979- 
80 compared with the previous year. 
It then upturned and increase to 
130 million ton m 1980-81, to t3i3 
million ton in 1981 -82 and retreated 
again by 5 to 8 million ton to a naw 
low (125-128 million ton as anti¬ 
cipate ) Foodgrain procurement was 
low and the depleting buffer stocks 
had to be augmented with foodgrain 
imports (1 5 million ton in 1981-82 
and 4 million ton in 1982-83) If 
the monsoon is not too good this 
year the danger of inflation can be 
very real 

Overall production of agriculture 
in 1982-83 is expected to ra 3 per 
cent lower than that in tha previous 
year 

(«) The industrial growth rate 
declined to 4 5 per cent in 1982-83 
from 8 6 per cent in 1961 -82 The 
sectoral growtii rate in 1980-81 stood 
at 4 per cent compared to a negative 
growth rate of 1 4 per cent in 1979- 
80 It may be pointed out that the 
widely-publicised -^iigh growth of 
industriat production in 1981-8S waS 
partly due to the depressed level of 
production m the preyious two years 
and was not the result of any "dynam¬ 
ism" tn the industrial stri^ure. 

The fundamental caW for the 
decline in tiie industilal production la 
the under-utilisation of me capaditiia 
pf industries which, tt#h, is acoouh- 
tiMf for by tiie exorbitant of 
inputs, inadeguate lnmi<etructura iika 
power, copf, transpoiT *nd taw 
matarlaiseti:, 



The fatl Ih the industriei demand 
in the weke of the tow purchasing 
po\Mr (due to low prcductfon in 
agriculture and the inflationary pres¬ 
sures) had a dampening effect on 
the production of industrtes. 

The overall shortfall in output of 
the farms and factories has been 
eMrcising upward pulls on the prices, 
with varying degrees of impact on 
the different commodities or groups 
of commodities. 

{m ) The political pressures and 
the rise of the cost of production of 
food crops forced the government to 
hike the procurement price of food- 
grains from year to year. The procure¬ 
ment price of wheat was jacked up 
from Rs 115 a quintal in 1979-80 to 
Rs 142 a quintal in 1982-83; of 
paddy from Rs 95 to Rs 122 a quintal 
during the same year. For 1983- 
84, the Agricultural Prices Commis¬ 
sion has recommended a further rise 
to Rs 150 per quintal of wheat. The 
farmers demand a hike to Rs 175 a 
quintal. 

The hikes in foodgrain prices 
have necessitated (a) rise in the issue 
price and (6) larger food subsidy 
which entails greater fiscal burden 
and leads to more deficit financing. 

(/V) The increase in the adminis¬ 
tered prices of steel, cement, crude, 
petroleum products, kerosene oil, diesel 
and coal etc. has also contributed to 
cost-push and/or demand-pull 
inflation. 

( V ) The ad hoc economic policies 
of the government have had double- 
ed£|ed impact. For instance, the 
agricultural pricing policy ensured, 
on the one hand, remunerative prices 
to farmers as incentives for increased 
agricultural output and fuelled the 
flames of inflation, on the other 
Higher commodity prices led to a 
vicious circle of high living costs, high 
wages, high production costs and 
higher prices of goods and services. 
Added to this is the fact that inflation 
feeds on itself and the psychology of 
scarcity in the midst of soaring prices 
only helps accelerate the pace. 

iV. Price Deceiarators 
□ The relentless battle against the 
upward price-push has continued all 
these years. It is gratifying to note 
that the incessant and well-thought- 
out efforts have yielded satisfactory 
results. No let-up in the anti- 
inflationary measures is, however, 
watranted. Broadly, two-pronged 
attack on the price front has been 
mounted. It encompasses supply 
management and demand manage¬ 
ment measures. 

. ' (a) $u0ply Management 
StfmtMf. (1) tn this, the strength¬ 
en^ m the public distribution system 
oceuptea the premier position; This 

im 


has been achieved in three ways: 
First, by aggressive expansion of the 
fair price shops (FP8) both in urban 
as well as rural areas. According to 
the Economic Survey, 1981^2, 
61,000 FPSs had been added since 
January 1980 to the network of the 
public distribution system which has 
now more than 2.76 lakh outlels to 
provide essential commoditias at 
reasonable prices. About 78 per cent 
of the total number of such centres 
are located in rural areas. Secondly, 
the number of commodities routed 
through FPSs has been increased. 
Apart from the foodgrains—wheat, 
rice—and levy sugar, certain other 
items such as kerosene oil, soft coke 
and controlled cloth are distributed 
through retail outlets at fixed prices. 
Some State governments have taken 
the initiative to procure and supply 
through the retail centres pulses, 
toilet soap, vanaspati ghee, cycle tyres 
and tubes and soda ash etc. Thirdly, 
the off-take of foodgrains from the 
buffer stocks has been increasing: 
10.5 million ton in 1980-81, 9.9 
million ton in 1981 -82 and 14 million 
ton (estimated) in 1982-83. 

Both the enlargement of the spatal 
coverage and the inclusion of more 
commodities in the distribution system 
have played a vital role in keeping the 
prices under check. The decision of 
the government to make the public 
distribution system a permanent 
feature since 1980 has paid good 
dividends. 

(2) Buffer Stocks: The build¬ 
ing of buffer stocks of foodgrains 
through internal procurement and 
imports (as and when necessary) 
has been the pivotal policy and a vital 
adjunct of the public distribution 
system. The foodgrain procurement 
has not only helped to maintain ade¬ 
quate foodgrain stocks needed for 
smooth and un-interrupted flow of 
stocks for distribution but also to 
sustain productioa 

(3) Sugar Supplies: Since 
the sugar group has had a "signifi¬ 
cant de-stabilising impact during 1979- 
80 and 1980-81", a specific note 
must be taken here about it. The 
very tow production (3.85 nnillion 
ton) of sugar in 1979-80 had sky¬ 
rocketed its price. The increase in 
the production of sugarcane and the 
record output (8.44 million ton) of 
sugar in 1961-82 sugar year (the 
highest in the world); the incentives 
for higher production such as rebate 
in sugar excise for output beyond a 
certain level in the sugar year; the 
dual pricing policy in respect of 1^ 
and non-levy sugar; and the operation 
of the mechanism for the release ot 
sp^ific quantity Of sugar out of the 
total stocks available exercised a 
moderating affect on the sugar prices 
and the escalation of prices of other 


commodities. 

The prospects of protfudiw 
during 1982-83 are "equally good" 
and are having a bearish impact. 

(4) Subaidteed Inputs; To 
compensate for the high production 
costs, the government has been 
subsidizing some vital inputs for agrk 
culture such as fertilizers. The total 
fertilizer subsidy was of the order of 
Rs 648 crore in 1982-83 cOmparad 
with Rs 386 crore in 1981 -82 and 
Rs 505 crore in 1980-81. Along 
with this, the irrigation potential has 
also besn raised substantially in con¬ 
formity with the objectives of the 20- 
point programme. Additional irriga¬ 
tion potential of 2.1, 2.3 and 2.5 
million hectare was crested in 1979- 
80, 1980-81 and 1981-82 respec¬ 
tively. This is more than double the 
annual average of one million hectare 
during the two decades, 1950-51 to 
1970-71. 

(5) Infra-structure: The 

focus of anti-inflationary poTicies during 
1981-82 and 1982-83 has bean on 
improving the performance of the 
infra-structure notably power genera¬ 
tion, coal production and transport. It 
may however be added that the ^ower 
growth in infra -structure sectors has 
not seriously affected the user indus¬ 
tries, according to the latest Economic 
Survey. And yet, it is necessary to 
sustain a high growth in these 
sectors. 

{b) Demand Management: On 
the demand side, efforts have been 
directed to prevent any excessive 
liquidity High rates of interest on 
loans and advances, selective credit 
control and containment of deficit 
financing have been noteworthy meas¬ 
ures in this direction. 

There has been a good deal of 
criticism of the strategy for credit 
control, despite the government's 
assurances that the requirennents of 
the productive investment and the 
priority sectors have been (and will 
be) taken care of while implementing 
it. 

Another factor in the Indian con¬ 
text is the black money. The parallel 
economy run with It negatea some 
anti-inflationary maaauhas. 

The much-dreaded deficit financ¬ 
ing has been under cor^nt sur¬ 
veillance of the government. Efforts 
have been made to keep it wititin safe 
limits although experience has shown 
that the success in this hSs eluded the 
government. 

Coneluaion 

P The "suppress" inflatioh Shdukl 
not be confused with any "rest" price 
decline. Intenalve efforts are reii^rad 
to stabilise prices at a level where the 
economy receiyes a new boost. Any 
complacency would be perilouB. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


NAM'a ECONOMIC DECLARATION 


Q. OutKna, in briaf, the main 
recommendationa of the seventh 
non-aligned movement aumndt as 
embodied ki its economic declara¬ 
tion. 

Ana. From de-colonization to die 
armament and development is a long 
trip that the movement of the non- 
aligned countries has made during the 
last 22 years of its life. With this 
major and significant shift in the focus 
of its deliberations, the historic non- 
aligned summit held in New Delhi 
renewed unanimously its commitment 
to usher in a new international economic 
order. 

The Non-aligned Movement 
(NAM) identified in its econi^ic 
declaration four critical areas— food, 
energy, trade and finance— for devo 
lopment in the third world countries 
practically the whole of which was 
represent^ by this 101 member strong 
organisation. 

(1) Food The NAM gave a call 
for an early establishment of a food 
security system for the chronically 
food-deficit developing countries It 
condemned the use of food as a 
political weapon and urged that food 
aid should serve as a catalyst for 
development rather than a damp 
squib. 

(2) Energy The demand of the 
oil-importing developing nations for 
constituting an energy affiliate of the 
World Bank, which had been pressed 
at the Cancun summit and other inter¬ 
national fora, does not find an echo in 
the NAM declaratloa Instead the 
summit has urged enlargement of the 
resourcesof the World Bank for energy 
lending on a high priority basis 

Tha NAM hasweicof^ the OPEC 
decision to give precedence to the oil 
requirements of the less devetqped 
countries 

(3> Fnde.- Expressing its d^ 
Concern about the revwdi of the foreign. 
trade and the balance of payrhents 
problem facing especially the oik 
importing fsssmvelopednetiortA the 
^mmH has utgsd ei^ adpp^ of 
mtmsditets. ;ahd^.effi^ mMt^res 
thrPugb dts tntsrnationei Monebiry 


Fund and the establishment of "appro¬ 
priate global arrangements". It may 
be notra that the post-summit decision 
of the OPEC to slash tha price of 
crude by a margin of five dollars per 
barrel would make it difficult to sustain 
or initiate a special oil facility fund. 

Elimination of protectionist mea¬ 
sures by the industrmtized nations and 
a preferential treatment for the exports 
or the developing countries are other 
important recommendations 

The summit has called upon the 
rich nations to bring about structural 
adjustments in sectors where the 
developing nations have a dynamic 
comparative advanta^ to produce 
goods for export Backed by the 
free trade policy, this would give the 
poor countries access to the markets 
of the developed regions 

(4) Finance The declaration 
envisages an international conference 
on money and finance for development 
"with universal participation" within 
the United Nations Organisation. The 
objective is to reform the existing 
"inequitable and outdated international 
monetary system" and to break the 
domination of the IMF and the World 
Bank by the affluent nation-members 
Only thus the summit feels can the 
development and other financing 
requirements of the international 
community, particularly of the have- 
nots and the need for growth-oriented 
adjustments be met 

The conference also desired the 
launching of global negotiations and 
the promotion of South-South co¬ 
operation and collective self-reliance 
more effectively and vigorously. 

A question being asked is: what 
has the epochal NAM achieved? The 
fact that the organisatioa which had 
muhipliad its strength four times since 
its birth in 1961, could display a spirit 
of unity and solidartty, despite the 
divergences in the economic, political, 
social and cuHurat systems of the 
member-cQuntrias is a shot in its 
arm. As Mrs Indira Gandhi Chair¬ 
person of ^e summit put it; The 
summit hM ijisappointed the prophets 
of doom and gloom who had predicted 
break-up .of the non-aligned move- 
mam NAM has now emerged as a 
power ,to ha reckoned with and tha 

tot^s^^ri^clldlsaatar. 

has estkikshad. that tha tNrd wwld 


tion of alt obunt^ and ap and to dia 
mad arnia racit' aspacisily of' tha 
nuclear weaponry, (^rsudd tha 
affluapt sociaty. Tt^ ara tfta vary 
fundamentals for tha sqrvtvat ta 
mankind. 


OIL PRICE out 


O. Olacuaa the Impact of tha raoarit 
dacialon of tha OPEC (OrganiaBtfoih 
of Patrolaum Exportitig Cotmtrfa# 
to siaah tfw oH prfoa. 

Ana. / OPEC accord: Tha 13- 
member OPEC reached an accord on 
March 14, 1983, (1) to reduce the 
price of crude* to 29 dollar a barrel 
from 34 dollar, fixed last in October, 
1981; (2) to maintain the quality 
price differentials as of 1982 agreement 
with the "temporary exception" for 
the Nigerian crudes that can have one 
dollar differentials above the OPEC 
benchmark price; (3) to impose a 
ceiling on the total crude production 
at 17.5 million barrel a day; (4) to fix 
production quota for each member- 
country for 1983; (5) to have Saudi 
Arabia, the largest oil producer, as a 
"swing producer" which means that it 
will raise or lower its production to 
meet changes in demand. 

It has also been agreed that the 
reference price ($ 29 per barrelj| will 
be the floor price and the national 
quotas the ceiling production. 

U. Impact of accord- The his¬ 
toric decision of the OPEC has far- 
reaching effects on the economies of 
the member countries the non-OPEC 
oil exporters; the oil-importing deve¬ 
loping countries and the world econo¬ 
my. We may briefly discuss each 
facet 

(а) National economies: The 
spectacular impact of the new oil 
price is the whopping loss to the tune 
of $ 28.25 billion (estimated) in tbe 
income of the OPEC itself. 

As the Press reports go some of 
the development plans pre^ts and 
programmes of the Gulf countries are 
likety to be abandoned or pursued 
haltingly. 

(б) Non-OPEC oil, exporters: Fdr 
the non- OPEC oil producers— Mexied 


•Crude pricat tiwa beanrj , SsIrtce'I^Ta 

as foBoS*} oetobar ilT" ^ $>>2; Jantent 

lie*' 

l98l.34,b;Msrchn (MpricMa«a 

in ^larpar batri!). 




Britain. Norway Omai\ Mabyaia Syria. 
Canada and.£^pt—>tha total losses 
are estimated to add up to 1.48 billion 
dollar. 

The Non-aKgned Movement 
(NAM) identified in its economic 
declaration four critical areas— food, 
energy, trade and finance—for deve 
lopment in the third world countries, 
practically the whole of which was 
represented by this 101 -member strong 
organisation. 

(1) Food: The NAM gave a call 
for an early establishment of a food 
security system for the chronically 
food-defictt developing countries. It 
condemned the use of food as a 
political weapon and urged that food 
aid should serve as a catalyst for 
development rather than a damp 
squib 

It is feared that the OPEC move 
may trigger off a price war in the oil 
world, if the U.K. cuts its oil price 
below the one fixed by the OPEC. If 
the down-trip in price continues, the 
oil price may well range between 20- 
25 dollars per barrel Even if the 
price were to fall to 20 dollar a barrel 
only the OPEC will be able to sell its oil 
and the UK will not be able to bring 
OPEC to its knees, assert some OPEC 
authorities. 


The aid resources in terms bf 
petro-dollars .may shrink and the 
project^ depehdent on such aid may 
suffer a set-back. The dwindling in¬ 
come of the OPEC may downtrick 
their demand for Indian exports 
affecting the entire gamut of develop¬ 
ment in our country. 

It is feared that new oil explorations 
may be thrown out of gear in the wake 
of the oil price cut It iSi. however, 
heartening to note that India proposes 
to continue the oil exploration and 
production programmes and achieve 
self-sufficiency in oil as early as 
possible. 

(d) Wortd economy: For the 
world which is in the throes of a 
recession now, the lowering of the 
price comes as a boon. It may, 
hopefully, boost the global economy 
which had suffered a jolt due to the oil 
price hikes in the past 

(e) Political destability: The dec¬ 
line in the oil price, according to Mr 
Fereidun Fesharakt Iran's former 
energy adviser, may lead to political 
instability and even contribute to the 
fall of governments in some countries 
This will be disastrous, indeed. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


It may be noted that a recent 
report on energy and the world 
economy states that the world will 
have to adjust gradually to higher 
energy prices The recent reduction 
in the crude price by the OPEC, 
according to the report is therefore, 
only a temporary phase. Some antici¬ 
pate that the price may soon rise to $ 
30 per barrel 

{c) Oil importers- The OPEC 
accord is welcome to the oil-importing 
nations—rich as well as poor— primarily 
because of the fall in their import 
bills This in turn, will help them 
reduce the balance of payments deficits 
which have been mounting on an 
unprecedented scale. 

Japan, for instance will be able 
to save about $ 6.5 billion annually in 
its import expenditure and India only 
445 million dollar. (During 1983- 
84, India would save Rs 415 crore 
in foreign exchange, according to the 
Union Energy Minister, Mr P. Shiv 
Shankar), 


Q. 'The time has now come for a 
fresh look on the operation of 
(price) controls" (Or Manmohan 
Sin^, Governor, RBI) Comment. 

Ana Controls vs. no controls has 
long been debated in India The 
arguments that may be advanced in 
support of or against controls are as 
follows: 

For controls India has a mixed 
economy and not a laissez faire one 
where market mechanism operates 
freely. It must therefore, have some 
sort of regulations to achieve the 
triple objectives of efficiency in the 
allocation of resources: growth and 
equity or social justice Price controls 
have to serve as protectors of both 
consumers and producera 

Controls are necessary to resolve 
the problems of income inequalities 
which are accentuated in unregulated 
marketa Of course where controls 
are not helpful other measures can be 


On the other hand, the OPEC 
move is likely to affect adversely the 
oil-importing developing countr»s like 
India. With the decline in its export 
earnings and the consequent decele¬ 
ration in constructional and develop¬ 
mental activities in the OPEC, many of 
the Indians (estimated at one million) 
may lose jobs in the Gulf countries 
They^ may create many problems on 
return to their home country or 
regiort 


adopted. 

Dr AM. KlHJSroi member. Planning 
Commissioa and noted economist is 
also of the view that Controls we 
inevitable under certain conditions in 
India The fact that no less than 175 
million persons have been raised above 
the poverty line during the last 35 
years and that a long-term growth 
rate of 3.5 per cent per annum has' 
been achieved over this period bears 
testimony to the utility arid necessity 


of f»(>trolb ^ tWi ppun^, .,;.;. • 

Two (^ecadm a^ India pledged 
itselfto create a sociimtsode^. The 
Preamble of the, Constihition was 
amended later in 1970 "to Constitute 
India into a sovereign socialist secular 
democratic repuUic" to reinforce the 
national resolve for asddatist approach 
All our polides plans and programmes 
must therefore be socialist oriented 
Market mechanism must be operative 
on a very tow key becaise socialists 
and progressives believe that it cannot 
delivef the goods. ^ 

In an economy plagued by per¬ 
sistent shortages (food economy in 
particular in India) controls areine/itable 
for achieving equitable distribution at 
a reasonable price Only thus can 
the vulnerable section of society be 
protected and the people below the 
poverty line assured of supply of basic 
necessities of life 

Against controls The controls 
are in fact diminishing now. A U. S. 
State department official Mr Harold 
Schaffer, told the American Congress¬ 
men; "During the past two yeare 
India's leadership had begun to turn 
towards a more opea liberalised and 
private-sector orientation for its 
economy" Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi March 10, 1983).- This view 
may not be shared by many in 
India But the fact remains that no 
one advocates a rigid system of price 
control Controls are only a means 
to an end and not an end in themselves. 
The ends are; increased production 
productivitv and equity. The price 
control must therefore be attuned to 
growth with social justice If it impedes 
development with social justice it 
need to be changed, if not scrapped. 

Controls are imposed to meet 
conditions of shortages of goods but 
perpetual controls, as our experience 
shows create shortages which they 
are intended to remedy. They have 
generated black money which is 
deployed to run a parallel economy to 
the detriment of development and 
material prosperity. Black markets 
so created beromethe bane of human 
welfare 

There is diversion of resources to 
areas where there are no cbntrole 
Price production end distribution 
controls on cement for 40 years have 
for example led to concentration of 
cement ihdustry in areas where there 
is already surpiue The dual pricing 
policy recently adopted for cement» 
expected to h^ overcome the scercky 
situation soon—by the end of this 
year or early'h«(t year. 

Crmclueion 

Controls are necessary o/Da and 
should be ettuneff to the prevailing 
econotnic situation. They are not the 
panaceas for the economic ills that 
beset our country. -. 
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GlorHicatlon of Dacolts 


In recant weeks the immense publicity given to the surrender ot deceits 
especialty Phoolan Devi the "Queen of Decoits", and her companions has 
raised a good deal of controversy. Was all the fanfare offictaUy arranged for 
the occasion, fustifhd? Should criminals and murderers be treated so well 
and made heroes and heroines? On the other hand, some regard it as all a 
part of the game to save society from habitual murderers The proposition 
for discussion is: "The glorificetion of dacoits and the fanfare are unjustified 
and a direct encouragement of criminals " 

Mr A: Sir, I am sure every 'fai^ functions Is this not a way of 
minded person will readily agree that escaping with light punishment for 
the recent trend to give a great deal heinous crimes committed Over a 
of publicity to the surrender of such period of years? Such dacoits 
notorious dacoits and murderers as should have bean shot dead on the 


day by th^ dacoHa? ' 

awe-atribken and epntinaally ' 
harassed vimgers wi^ were llvbtd 
conatandy under dtreat were nbf " 
wiHing to cooperdtb wim the ' ‘ 
in tracing the deddte The vmsgera 
did hot guide the police to the hiod '' 
outa of the dacoits even vWheh they 
knew where the cuiprita had 
gone That was one reason why 
the police cook) not capture die 
dacoits and end the aociei ntenace 
for such a long time it ie I think, 
unfair to describe the police aa 
weak and ineffkient Conaidering 
the terrain from where the dacotts 
were operating, the reign of tetroT 
which they hao virtually perpetuated 
and the hayoc they had cauaed, ) 
think the cost of arranging the 
official function was a very small 
price to pay for the relief thus 
ensured to the people through the 
"dramatised" surrender. Nor, in 
my opinion, was it unfair to give 
wide coverage in the Press to the 
dacoit problem and the formal 
surrender of dacoits with their 


Phoolan Devi and Malkhan Singh 
and their colleagua& all at the tax¬ 
payers' expense, is highly regret¬ 
table. Does it not amount to 
honouring those who are ruthless^ 
killers of innocent mart, women and 
children? Does it not mean that a 
person can defy the law with 
impunity, kill and maim people at his 
or her pleasure, burn and loot 
villages and be a menace to society 
in many waya and get away with it 
all by merely surrendering amidst a 
great deal of fanfare and be 
received (and even garlanded) by 
Chief Ministers and others and be 
treated almost like V. I. P, s? The 
entire technique of surrender at 
largely attended functions the elabo¬ 
rate stage setting and the dramatisa¬ 
tion are apparently ill-conceived. I 
think this practice also reflects the 
weakness and the Ireapacity of the 
police which has proved incapable of 
capturing notorious dacoita ending 
the menace and ensuring peace and 
security to the citizens of the 
country, especially in the villages. 

The accounts of the ruthless 
murders; one after the other and in 
large hun‘d>er3; the shooting and 
looting frequently Indulged in by 
dacoit gangs^ are indeed hair-rateing 
After committing erfmet to their 
hearto' content and whenever tfiey’ 
wisft the dacoits get-wbat haa beOn 
approprbtaly deacribed qs "a photo* 
graphic finab^'. Most hawapapers 
and journab in the country puliKdied 
detailed reportt cS the surrender 
ceremony, complete with nmoto- r 
graphaandek - 

pdotid^ gl^ to tnePrbne Mlrmer-' 
cr the Cibrf Mihbtare at offida) 


spot when they came amidst such 
glare of publicity. Besides is there 
not a strange irony in the fact that 
while any person who commits a 
murder is sentenced to death or life 
imprisonment a dacoit who commits 
scores of murdera besides 
committing other crimes; can be 
granted pardon or allowed to 
become an approver or be ^ven 
only a few years' sentence simply 
because he or she surrendered? The 
whole episode is absurd and 
unpardonable. 

Mr B: Sir, I do not deny that my 
predecessor has a point in defending 
the "glorification” of dacoits, but 
only a point I feel that his line of 
argumeht and the general reasoning 
he has given are alt wrong. Let us 
face facts In the case of Phoolan 
Devi and her gang of dacoits the 
police had not succeeded in 
capturing them because of the geo¬ 
graphical location, the hilla the 
vall^s and the jungles on the 
borders of U.P. and the surrounding 
areas which provide convenient 
hiding places for lawless elements 
The j^ice tried hard but the dacoits 
continued to be at large. They 
escaped the police net even when all 
escape routes were reportedly 
blocked. The secret hide-outs were 
known ohly to 

dacoits. Mearm^ie these ruthless 
{people continued to indulge in an 
orgy of loot and mut^or. If by 
aceepdng the dacoits' surrender the 
authorises, have virtually ended the 
(bgoit mei^eep in certain areas of < 
U.P,. have th^ net saved society 
from a continuing terrw? 


arms Rather it was the publicity 
given to dacoit activity that spuiT^ 
the authorities to intensify their 
efforts to trace the criminals. Agairv 
I feel that the surrender came not 
because Phoolan Devi and other 
dacoits wanted to make a great 
show of it but because they were 
badly cornered and felt that the 
game was up They would have 
been caught anyhow sooner or later 
and they thought it was better that 
they gave themselves up and thus 
ensured some consideration by the 
police and the law courts So, 
society has been a distinpt 
beneficiary from the show 

Mr C: It is strange to hear my 
friend. Mr B, defenaing the ironic 
drama at which the Chmf Minister of 
Madhya Pradesh welcomed Phootan 
Devi and her companions as if 
thereby he had scored a great vic¬ 
tory If the surrender had to be 
arranged, it could have been done 
quietly and without the fanfare and 
the wide publicity. Nor, in my 
opinioa is the police going to oe 
made more efficient and more effec¬ 
tive in etiminating the dacoit menace 
as a result of the drama. Phopian 
Devi and her gang are; after alt only 
one set of criminals, there are 
scores of others Who wfH continue 
to kill and bum at their sweet 
wiH. There have been reports— 
and nwny people believe these 
reports are ccBrect—that the potioe 
has been in league with tite dacoits 
who pay them e regular < 
"commtesion" avery month for 
katting them operate without arrest 
Phoonn Devi sek) she vaa herself 
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bribing some poObs officer& One 
dacoit seid many policemen end 
even subh inspectors and inspectors 
were receiving a n^onthly payment 
for turning a blind ^e to the depre¬ 
dations of the dacoite just as in 
cities and towns many anti-social 
elements like smugglers profiteers 
and adulterators of commodities pay 
tips to the Customs excise, police 
and other staff in order to silence 
them. Things do not stop there. 
Some months ago certain 
disclosures made in the U. P. 
Assembly referred to the fact that 
many politicians including 
legislators were in direct collusion 
wfth dacoits; they helped them to 
acquire arms from various sources 
and thus were themselves a party to 
criminal activity. It is of course 
easy to argue that the right method 
to eliminate the dacoit menace is to 
catch the gangs through a sustained 
anti-dacoit drives While this may 
be true in theory, it has been found 
that professional dacoits like 
professional smugglers and robbers 
are difficult to apprehend. When 
such is the problem, should we not 
save society from further loss of life, 
rape of women and loss of homes 
through arson and burning, even if 
it is by surrenders Let us be 
practicai and realistic instead of 
being idealistic and too scrupulous 

Mr 0; In my view the Madhya 
Pradesh State authorities were fully 
justified in attaching great import¬ 
ance to the surrender of these 
dacoits and the laying down by them 
of the large quantity of weapons 
they possessed. Is it not a fact that 
the late Mr Jayaprakash Narayan ar¬ 
ranged the surrender of scores of 
notorious dsTcoits of the Chambal 
Valley? Was his unique feat not 
hailed all over the country? It is a 
different matter that he could not 
persuade all the dacoits to 
surrender. The harsh reality is that 
society itself is responsible for the 
soaring crime rate in various 
regiona both rural and urban. When 
stark poverty and gross inequalities 
persist is it any wonder that the 
deprived people'should take to 
crime—the easy, though illegal way 
of acquiring money and other 
resources which they cannot get by 
fair and legal mmns? People are 
compelled to commit crimes because 
of the increasing unemployment the 
concentration ca weaftn in a few 
handa while the vast ma^Hy are 
living below the poverty Hne^ and 
many in sub-human conditions 
Besides the dramat^ion and the 
fanfere given to the surrender of 
Phoolan Devi and others might 
peieuade other dacoits also to 
surrender inafead of being a 
continuing menace to society and 


pr^nga constant threat to innocent 
people's life and propwty. As for 
newspapers and the wide coverage 
of dacoit activities and of the event 
let us look at the positive 
side. Maybe, the authorities might 
not have been awakened to the 
reality if reports of crime had been 
suppressed or played down. 
Whatever method can succeed in 
reducing crime and saving society 
from dacoits' depredations ia I 
think, justified, instead of waiting 
indefinitely until the police is able to 
trace alt the criminal elements and 
get rid of them somehow. It is 
society that deserves to be punished 
for creating dacoita not people like 
Phoolan Devi who have been tragic 
victims of unhappy circumstances 
and of continuous frustratioa Of 
course the causes of the trouble 
should be tackled, but that is a long¬ 
term, complex process in a vast 
country like India. Nor, I think, is 
Phoolan Devi going to be pardoned 
for all the serious crimes she has 
committed and the atrocities she 
perpetrated. In the general state of 
lawlessness and of permissive 
society, lofty ideals are difficult to 
achieve. Perhaps the surrender of 
dacoits should be done in an ui> 
obtrusive manner, or at any rate, 
less dramatically that was actually 
done. But the object was not to 
make crime and punishment a 
farce. A change of heart is what is 
desired, and possibly this process 
may be expedited by surrendera 
dramatic or not so dramatic. Since 
Phoolan Devi had become notorioua 
many people gathered at the 
surrender ceremony out of 
curiosity— a young, supposedly 
attractive woman whose very name 
struck terror in the hearts of rural 
people, it was like a big hunt 
followed by a big catch, even if the 
"catch" came of her own 
accord. If by giving a few 
concessiona notorious dacoits can 
be caught and jailed, society should 
be grateful instead of being critical 


Philosophy Of the 
tlRioii Budget, 1983-84 

Contd from page 648 

V. Appraisal 

□ The high-sounding philosophy of 
the budget is a reflection of the one 
enshrinra in our national plans. 

The noted economist S.L.N. Simha 
says that from the point of view of 
growth, social justice and equity—the 
ideals of our plans—"one gets a feeling 
of disappointinent with the,tetest Union 
budget". 


The defidt ititowh lit ti>e btidget 
es Rs 1.55S crore Is, accordmg to 
him, much larger, if account is also 
taken of the net bank credit to the 
government amounting to Rs 6,266 
crore. This is a menacing proportion. 
He apprehends that, with the global 
recovery gathering pace, the shadows 
of inflation will elongate and upset 
the price stability in Indie by this time 
next year. Commenting on the post¬ 
budget prices, the Economic Times, 
New Delhi, has vouchsafed such fears. 

It says: Hikes in indirect taxes on a 
wide front and the increase in plan 
outlays envisage for 1983-84 coupled 
with a reduction in interest rate on 
bank advances cannot but disturb the 
price level. 

The enhancement of the aggregate 
plan outlay by 21.5 per cent is 
characterised as "unjustified" in the 
prevailing context of the economy 
which is plagued by demand recession 
and down-trend in prices. The propo¬ 
nents of the budgetary proposals - 
argue, on the contrary, that the price 
stability, recessionary trends and the 
low GNP growth rate are favourable 
ooportunities for increased investment. 
The plan outlay raise is therefore not 
only justified but also timely. 

The budget lacks emphasis on 
economic efficiency in terms of 
productivity or return on investments. 
The 'Productivity year', 1982, has 
ended in a whimper and the budget 
for the current year makes not even a 
barest mention. It may be pointed 
out that the near-stagnation in food- 
grain production, for example, has 
not been recognised by the finance 
minister. In 1978-79, the foodgrain 
output was 132 million ton. But 
since then it has been on the low side 
barring for one year, 1981-82, when 
the output registered one million ton 
increase touching the 133 million ton 
mark. During 1982-83, the output 
may be 127 million ton according to 
the Economic St Political Weekly 
"Higher input, but lower output" 
phenomenon is much in evidence in 
the farm sector. To attribute it to 
bad weather is an inadequate and un¬ 
satisfactory explanation for this stag¬ 
nation. The malaise seems to be 
much deeper and disquieting. But 
the budget observes miim. 

The Union budget has had a 
mixed bag of reactions from critics 
including economists and pariiamenta- 
rians. it has been described as a 
pragmatic and competent budget by 
some and a pedestrian and a dscaptiva 
budget by others. 

Conoluaion 

□ Considermg t||A complexity Of the 
country's economie. itituatipn., the 
budsKit is good in parts^ll* f purata'a 
egg, ft is an am^m of, aPonomip 
nacMsity and potttleal aigied^ncy. 
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Large surp/ttses of weefth are undeniably a maior sourca of evH ayid d. 
factor that causes decay in the human character, it often kt^ the baste 
virtues which atone can save mankind and bring hope to the htmi^Sdand the 
roofless And yet accumulated wealth is seldom udSsed for Use. benefit of- 
society. It is used for persona! pleasures and squandered in wastafulhfMts 
and thus ruins character and morals This essay analyses the consequences 
of affluence and seeks to draw the right moral 


Where Wealth Accumulates 
Men Decay 


India'ssaintsandsagea incommon 
with philosophortt regarded wealth as 
the source of countless evils While 
it is true that abysmal poverty also is 
the cause of ntany malpractices end 
crimes Including thefts;, robberies 
dacoHies and assaults of various des¬ 
criptions vast accumulation of wealth 
is no less a cause of deterioration of 
the human character. The number 
of people especially young men, who 
have become moral lepers and who 
have developed wasteful and ruinous 
habits is indeed legioa Money and 
other resources are admittedly neces¬ 
sary for a comfortable life, for good 
education, the encouragement of art 
and development of a sound culture 
but as in other areas excess and 
accumulation of wealth lead to mental 
moral and cultural decay— often beyond 
redemption. 

Human character can create 
wealdi but wealth carviot create charac¬ 
ter; rather it gradually ruins >t and 
creates conditions in which the basic 
virtues of existence decay or are 
destroyed. Human sympathy, com¬ 
passion for the poor, the weak and the 
down-trodden, the dementary quaSdes 
of respect and reverence for elders' 
consktoration for others and at times 
even-the. dictates of courtesy, are 
ftargotten when the obsession 

vfiffltlr becof^ S ,predoetihaht 
tieli of oinh> chei^^ CoontBisS 
htMenoesare jtnowh of 'wieiWthy people 


becoming proud, arrogant cruel and 
heartless Mahatma Garxihi taught 
that wealth should be regarded as a 
public trust to be utiKsed for the 
public good and the welfare of one's 
fetlowmen. But how many people 
follow the Mahatma’s teachings? 

Agaia the accumulation of wealth 
is itself an indication of injustice, 
inequality and unfair distribution of a 
nation's resources Where there is 
economic justice and everyone has 
fair opportunities to earn enough for 
his and his family's requirements 
accumulation of wealth will be rare, 
becauM it will be evenly distributed. 
Unfortunately, this is not so in modern 
capitalist society. No wonder the 
human character is decaying and there 
is more of injustice end inequity than 
ever before. It is also an irony of 
modem civilnation that wherever there 
is concentration of wealth and even 
where more and more wealth is pro¬ 
duced because of better human talent 
and industry, the poor have remained 
poor (many have even become 
poorer); wherever soma progress has 
been tnadA it is totally diapropo^ 
t^onate to the total wealth produced. 
Most die additional wealth goes to 
the already rich and only a part Off it is 
spread tirfniy owir general maapas 
Thua thf acouinuMftion procaas gate 
moire The pockets of the 

rich go oh bulging whila the clothes 


of the poor and their dwellings conti¬ 
nually become slimmer and yet more 
pitiable. 

Moreover it is common knowledge 
that the possession of a large amount 
of wealth not only encourages sloth, 
laziness and complacency but also 
acts as a disirx^entive to effort arxl 
labour of any kind. Where money 
flows like water, there are bound to be 
countless social evils such as a per¬ 
missive society, a distinct fall in the 
moral standards rapid development 
of bad habits greed and love of 
money and filthy lucre. It has been 
found that good character, honesty, 
truth and sincerity tend to disappear 
where there is accumulation of weatth. 
It is need, austerity and simplicity that 
provide the right incentives; but where 
there is gold galors it sets in the 
contrary directioa Decay of the 
physique and of morals follows 
inevitably. 

Nor hi it a secret that wealth leads 
tocorruptionand grhft: the miMse of 
wtelth bectMnes common wAietc dwre 
is plenty of It Peopio are <^niy 
bribed because the feeQng spreads 
that money can buy anything even 
human txeinge, their lebour and ttniir 
votes. It is aekibm thet mtbbss 
to grester intetiIgwHie; the 
mfpst inteiOgent and sagacious people 
belonged to poor fenAies or, at eny 
ratek hunWae whieh ww .haiHng only 



moderate or iow incomes. It is need 
and urgency that work as impelling 
forcea and among the very wealthy 
people all the needs are met; so the 
conditions that facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of initiative, drive and character 
are lacking. 

Excessive wealth does not ne¬ 
cessarily promote culture and intelli¬ 
gence; in fact the ostentatioua 
luxurious living that wealth promotes 
causes a notable deterioration of 
character and one's conception of 
values. Rarely do highly intelligent 
people, famous writers and artists 
belong to rich families Since wealth 
has the habit of itself diminishing fast 
most of those who possess it go to any 
extent even the adoption of unethical 
practices and dishonesty to acquire 
more wealth. This leads to further 
decay and deterioration of character. 
Rabirtdranath Tagore, India's Poet 
Laureate, warned; "Greed of wealth 
and power can never have a limit and 
compromise of self-control can never 
attain the final spirit of reconcilia¬ 
tion. They must go on breeding 
jealousy and suspicion to the end— the 
end which only comes through some 
sudden catastrophe or a spiritual re¬ 
birth. There is mischief in money." 
Who can deny that excess money 
does have and breeds mischief 7 

Of course it is not true that 
wherever there is accumulation of 
wealth, there is automatically, or ipso 
facto, total lack of virtue But there 
is undoubtedly a general trend to that 
effect and it is the generality rather 
than the exception that counts most 
There is also no doubt that possession 
of large quantities of wealth leads to 
reactionary attitudes and creates a 
vested interest in the status quo Thus 
it breeds conservatism and an opposi¬ 
tion to any social and economic reform 
that might tend to disturb the existing 
order, the status quct which has proved 
so beneficial to the affluent classes. 

This explaina in the modern 
context the strong opposition by the 
highly prosperous U.SA., West 
Germany, Britain and ,|apan to the 
demands oTthe Third World for a new 
International Economic Ord«r and a 
mors equitable distribution of the 
world's economic resouroea The 
affluent Countries, where much of the 


world's wealth is accumulated have 
become selfish and totally indifferent 
to the tragic plight of the rest of the 
world, or at any rate, of most of the 
millions seeking succour. This i& in 
fact yet another example of excessive 
wealth breeding qualities that detract 
from the progress of civilisation. 

To that extent wealth and 
treasures actually tend to "dehuman¬ 
ise" people; they erode the essential 
human values As Jawaharlal Nehru 
said," It is not easy for the upper class 
drawing-room to urKierstand the 
humble cottage or the mud hut" 
There is a wide gulf between the two; 
thus wealth acts as a hindrance to a 
just and fair social order, besides 
acting as an obstacle to the social 
equality which is the cherished ideal of 
almost alt democratic countries 

Accumulation of wealth is also an 
obstacle to the working of democracy 
because of the gross and unwarranted 
inequality it promotes. Democracy 
postulates equality, both of resources, 
opportunities and, as far as is practi- 
csble, of economic possessions 
Accumulation inevitably leads to dis¬ 
crimination which in turn prompts the 
rulers to enforce measures that can 
hardly be described as just and fair to 
every one. It was this apprehension 
that prompted India's Constitution 
makers to specifically mention in Part 
IV— Directive Principles of State Polfcy 
—that"the State shall strive to promote 
the welfare of the people by securing 
and protecting, as effectively as it 
may, a social order in which justice, 
social economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of the national 
life." 

Such justice can be ensured only 
when there is a fairer distributicm of 
economic and other resources. The 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution 
even went further and iaid-down that 
the State shall minimise the inequali¬ 
ties of income and endeavour to elimi¬ 
nate them. Again, Art 39 states that 
the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community 
should be so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good... .and 
further that tite operation of tiW 
economic system ^oul^ not result in 
the concentration of wealth and means 
of production to the common detri¬ 


ment These provisions were insep 
ted in the Constitution sfter coh^er- 
able thought 

The basic aim of course was to 
avoid accumulation or concentration 
of wealth; otherwise, all the talk of 
Socialism and a Socialistic pattern of 
society would begin to sound hollow 
and totaRy meaningies& Surely, there 
cannot be Socialism or a jyat economic 
set-up anywhere so long as there is 
accumulation of wealth. Such con¬ 
centration takes the bottom out of all 
the claims for a just social order. How 
can the State implement the Directive 
Principles of State Policy, especialiy 
minimising the inequalities of income 
and opportunities among individuals 
and groups when wealth is corfcentra- 
ted in a few influential hands? 

We do not have to go far to find a 
concrete example of such a state of 
affairs The net result of India's Five- 
Year Plans has beea according to the 
Government's own admissioa that 
the economic inequalities haw become 
accentuated and there has been a 
greater concentration of wealth among 
a small group of people who have 
benefited the most by the massive ex¬ 
penditure under the Plans The 
tragedy is that the poor have become 
poorer and the percentage of people 
living below the poverty line is now 
larger than ever before. The indivi¬ 
dual character of the beneficiaries of 
the massive Plan outlays has become 
worse; the grabbing instinct has spread 
far and wide. 

Saints and philosophers have 
expressed the view that the best 
thing a very wealthy person can do is 
to spend his wealth for the benefit of 
fellow human beings He that does 
not use his wealth for the good of 
oth«^ while he is livinet prevents it 
from ddng good to himself when he is 
dead; and by an egotism that is suicl- 
dal cuts himself from the Mghest 
pleasure hme artd abo happioMs after 
shedding the mortal coils Whenwa 
reflect calmly, we find that it ia not 
money nor is it intellect that goverrat 
the world; It is moral character and 
intellact assocliiad with moral exeel- 
ienctt. . Moral eharac^ : okrtBlafy 
dacaya vii^ien ihMw ia»ccui^ 
yyesith, accompany by gnrnd and 
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Argumentative Questions on 


□ Second Cliaiiiiwrs of Legs* 
latufBS 

□ SlNNild Judges be Tnus- 
lerred? 

□ Can Science Bring WMd 
Peace? 

□ Human Uflilms and Wditd of 
Astrology 








SECOND CHAMBERS OF LEGIS¬ 
LATURES 


Q. "Second Chambers of legisla¬ 
tures in India are a luxury which 
the country cannot afford and they 
should, therefore, be abolished . 
Do you accept this view? Give 
reasons For and Against it. 

Ans. The question ot the desirability 
or otherwise of second chambers has 
often been discussed in India and 
abroad. Are they advisable as Houses 
of elders and more mature people 
who will not be carried away by the 
passions ot the moment and will 
consider every public issue purely on 
merit? Or are they wholly superfluous 
and hence dispensable? Each Upper 
House Ota legislature naturally costs a 
tidy sum to the exchequer and the net 
utility has to be weighed against the 
financial burden and certain other 
disadvantages of what is called the 
bicameral system. The question has 
become of even graa^r public interest 
following the Andhra Pradesh As¬ 
sembly “s adoption, on March 24, 1983, 
ot a resolution seeking abolition of the 
State's Legislative Council. The 
example of Andhra Pradesh may be 
followed by some other States where 
the Ministry is non-Congress. Both 
dm merits and demerits ot the bk^merat 
system of legislatures have to he 
carefully conSdered, 

Arguments For the View 

1. According to the Constitu¬ 
tion (Art. 169), rarSament may by 


law provide for the abolition of the 
Legislative Council of a State if the 
State Assembly passes a resolution to 
that effect by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the members present 
and voting, and by a majority of the 
total membership. The Andhra As¬ 
sembly passed the necessary resolu¬ 
tion to that effect, by 210 vote for and 
only one against; the Congress (I) 
members wSked out before the voting 
and the B.J.P, and Janata Party mem¬ 
bers were not present. The majority 
vote indicated the view of the large 
section of the electorate and it would 
be best to respect it. 

2. India is a poor country, and 
the lakhs of rupees which a second 
legislative chamber costs annually can 
be saved by having only one House—the 
State Assembly (Vidhan Sabha). The 
entire legislative process is elaborate 
and time-consuming, and it is seldom 
that taws are pas^ without fuH 
consideration of their pros and cons. 
The supposed calm and careful con¬ 
sideration of measures which an Upper 
House is supposed to ensure can be 
obtained even otherwise, say by a 
revising committee. What purpose 
then does the second chamber serve? 
The procedure for pasang favvs—first 
reading, second reading, the discussion 
and then the third reading—aH together 
ensure the consideration of all pdnts 
of view. 

3. The Legislative Assembly re¬ 
presents the masses and their wishes 
should be deemed final. The Upper 
House represents only a few selected 
groups of people who cannot be allowed 
to hold up laws which the people's 
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directly elected representatives choose 
to enact. These representatives are 
answerable to the people, and so if 
they pass faulty legislation they may 
not be elected next time. The in -built 
deterrent is there, making the Upper 
House totally superfluous. There is 
also the dictum that if the Upper 
House always agrees with the first, it 
is useless, if it frequently differs, it is a 
nuisance. 

4. The Upper House (Legislative 
Council or Vidhan "Parishad) mostly 
comprises nominees of the party in 
office when it was constituted and is 
thus heavily weighted against any 
new party that might have been voted 
to office, as the case in Andhra 
Pradesh. That State's Upper House 
IS dominated by the Congress (I) and 
is likely to be a constant hurdle in the 
way of the popular Assembly and the 
new Ministry in its efforts to implement 
its programme. There is no point in 
having such contradictory institu¬ 
tions. 

B. Only six other States of the 
22 in the country have second cham¬ 
bers, and these too for special reasons. 
These States are Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh. The 
Legislative Council in West Bengal 
was abolished under Article 169 with 
the enactment of the West Bengal 
Legislative Council (Abolition) Act of 
1969. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Political and other observers 
have expressed the view, on the basis 
of experience, that there is nothing 
more tyrannical in a democracy than 
the arbitrary, unrestrained acts of the 
maioi% party. It is the majority which, 
by virtue of its landslide victory, is 
tempted to pass hastily any laws that it 
tikes to achieve its political objectives. 
So it is necessary to have a break, a 
restraining influence that might compel 
second thoughts, a sort of a conserva¬ 
tive check on the turbulence of demo¬ 
cracy. 

2. There is the classic story of 
Benjamin Franklin and George Washing¬ 
ton-two top-rank American states¬ 
men. When George Washington 
poured some tea in a saucer because 
it was very hot, Franklin promptly 
pointed out; There is the reason for 
a second chamber; like saucers they 
cod legislation passed by the popularly 
elected and often over -enthusiastic or 
"too hot" chamber. 

3. ' The U.S.A., Britain, France 
and most of the world's democracies, 
and even countries which have an 
authoritarian system of Government, 
have two legislative chambers. One 
important reason is that many sections 
of the people—the intellectuals, people 
specialising in art, writers and others— 
do not like to go through the hustle 


and bustle of elections, but it would be 
a toss to the State to deprive it of their 
mature and sound advice on various 
measures. Through the Second 
Chamber such interests are represented, 
and the two Houses toother represent 
the entire society—all sections, rich 
and poor, politicians and statesmen, 
spokesmen of art and science. 

4. The membership of the Upper 
House is renewed every two years so 
that, unlike the Lower House, there is 
always a fresh element in the second 
one, more in tune with the current 
thinking. The Lower House is elected 
after every five years, except in mid¬ 
term polls. 

5. Bicameralism is now almost 
universally accepted as a healthy, even 
necessary system. It is recognised 
as a necessary check upon hasty, rash 
and ill-considered legislation. Lord 
Acton even maintained that the second 
chamber is "the essential security of 
freedom". Several countries have 
experimented with one legislative 
Chamber but have reverted to the 
bicameral system after some time, 
marking a recognition of the worth of 
a second revising and corrective 
House, Concentration of power in a 
single chamber makes it despotic, if 
in certain States the Second House 
has turned out to be as boisterous, 
noisy and indisciplined as the tower 
one. It is because of the general 
climate of lawlessness and disorder in 
society which inevitably gets reflected 
in both chambers. Of course it is 
desirable not to misuse the power of 
nomination to make undeserving people 
or political fossils and "election reiects" 
full-fledged legislators through the 
backdoor Care needs to be taken 
not to make the composition of the 
Upper House absurd or open to 
ridicule. The dignity of the House of 
Eiders must be maintained. 


SHOULD JUDGES BE TRANS¬ 
FERRED? 


Q. "Occasional transfers of High 
Court Judges from one State to 
another are desirable to ensure 
the indapandenca of the Judiciary". 
Give reasons For and Against this 
view. 

Ans. In recent months the question 
of transfer of Judges from one State 
to another has aroused a good deaf of 
controversy. The Government of 
India, in consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India, has decided to transfer 
the Chief Justices of High Courts 
whenever deemed necessary, and this 
has become a part of the official 
policy. Apart from transfers the 
methods of appointment and promotion 
of Judges have also become debatable" 
issues. Should we regard the decision 
to transfer Judges as a bane or a 
boon? The Judges themselves would 


not like, iust as other Government 
Officers do not to be shifted from 
place to place because of the dMoeation 
such postings causa, the VKOnvenierKa 
and the major problems created for 
the education of their children. But 
from the national point of view what 
really matters is the integrity and 
independence of the Judiciary, it 
transfers help this process, there is a 
case in favour of such a pokey. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The Founding lathers of the 
Constitution purposely inserted Article 
222 in the Constitution which provides 
that "the President may, after consul¬ 
tation with the Chief Justice of India, 
transfer a Judge from one High Court 
to any other High Court. The Con¬ 
stitution (ISth Amendment) Act 1963, 
added clause (2) to ttie Article, providing 
for the payment of a compensatory 
allowance to such Judges when they 
serve in any other State. Thus transfer 
of Judges is fully permissible by the 
Constitution and is quite legal. 

2. Like officers in other branches 
of the administration. High Court 
Judges, including Chief Justices, may 
develop vested interests at one place, 
and the continuing local contacts and 
influences may sooner or later'adversely 
affect their independence. Human 
beings what they are, and the general 
atmosphere in a country such as 
India, being liable to be vitiated by all 
sorts of pressures even at high levels, 
it may become impossible for Judges 
to resist such pressures. Many judicial 
verdicts may indicate bias, prejudice 
or favouritism to friends and relatives 
all of which are suicidal to the reputation 
of the Judiciary. 

3. Recent experience has shown 
that even Supreme Court Judges who 
are more mature than High Court 
Judges and are expected to be fully 
independent are amenable to political 
pressures, in fact, politicisation of the 
judiciary, or at any rate of some of the 
Judges, has become a regrettable 
feature of the present judicial system. 
Some of the seniormost Judges have 
made pronouncements on the existing 
political system and have even com¬ 
mented favourably on the assumption 
of power by certain leaders. (Mr 
Justice Bhagwati paid a tribute to 
Mrs Gandhi early in 1980 when she 
was returned to power again). 

4. The political tin^ among the 
Supreme Court Judges » clear from 
two other recent instances; Mr K. 
Subba Rao resigned from Chief Justice¬ 
ship and stood as the Opposition 
candidate for the Presidentsfiip; Mr 
Justice Islam resigned to accept the 
Congress candida^re for elections to 
the Assam Assembly. 

6. After a good deal of thoi^ht 
and consultation with leaders of various 
shades of opinion, the Union Govern- 
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m«nt has airaady announced that the 
Chief Justices of High Courts will 
henceforth belong to other States, 
and that one-third of the High Court 
Judges will also be from other States. 
The basic reason is that such a provision 
wiH help introduce fresh blood, eliminate 
the chances of miscarriage of justice 
and ensure impartial lodgements free 
front local pressures. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. If Judges are transferred every 
now and then, the resultant discontent¬ 
ment among such high dignitaries can 
be well Imagined, with the fear of 
transfer constantly hanging over their 
heads like the Sword of Damocles, 
their impartiality and fairmindedness 
may be affected. The tranquillity and 
peace of mind so essential to the 
performance of their vital functions 
will be disturbed. 

2. In view of the general atmos¬ 
phere of distrust, favouritism in 
appointments and promotions, the 
Judges are bound to develop the 
feeling that if they delivered Judgments 
which were not relish^ by the 
Government they would be transferred 
to some other High Court. This fear 
will destroy the spirit of independence 
and freedom of action without any 
fear of the consequences, which is 
essential to ensure the independefice 
of the Judiciary. Several transfers at 
various levels were made during the 
Emergency (June, 1975, to February, 
1977) and the bitter lessons of the 
Emergency years have not yet been 
forgotten, especially because there 
have been several instances of vindictive 
action in recent months. To allow 
transfers of Judges or to make it a 
weapon for "punishing" Judges who 
are too independent is to ruin the very 
basis of an independent judiciary—a 
guarantee of justice to every one. 

3. The argument that in Britain 
the Lord Chancellor, the head of the 
judicial set-up in that country, is himself 
a political person must not be treated 
as decisive because conditions in India 
are different. Here, integrity, inde¬ 
pendence the standards of decency, 
the limits beyond which a person 
holding office should not go and also 
the starKlards of honesty are 
different. 

4 . In India even hundreds of 
vacancies of Judges are not fitted by 
the Government Imause the search is 
not for merit and talent but for 
"committed" Judges who will always 
be pliable, toe the official tine and not 
declare null and void any of the 
Government's measures that may be 
challenged. 

B. Besides, trust andconfidence 
in the country's Judiciary have lately 
been eroded, and many people believa 
that justice is not only a luxury for the 
rich but can also be "bought" by 


paying the price. Such suspicions 
are bwnd to be strengthened if Judges 
are frequently transferred for reasons 
other than the extMncies of service. 
When politics and graft enters the 
judicial set-up, the basis of the political 
set-up is gravely endangered. 


CAN SCIENCE BRING WORLD 
PEACE? 


Q. “It is through science alone 
that world peace can be ensured, 
not through diplomacy, confe¬ 
rences or the United Nations". 
Give arguments For and Against 
this view. 

Ana. Science is knowledge, and the 
scientific temper indicates a systematic 
study ot world phenomena with a 
view to enhancing man's awareness 
ot the vast Universe. Science does 
not just sit down andpra y tot things to 
happen; rather, it seeks to find out 
how and why things happen. The 
modern world has been made by 
science, and the modern man's Hte 
and living have been made vastly 
more comfortable and convenient by 
science functioning in many areas ot 
activity. But then, some people argue, 
is it not science that has enabled 
atomic scientists to invent the highly 
destructive weapons ot war— the lethal 
devices that can kill and maim immense 
chunks ot humanity at one stroke? 
Science is a good server, it is true, and 
it has transformed our life beyond 
recognition (the old world was entirely 
different from ours), but has it not 
also added enormously to the horrors 
ot war? Even wars and all forms ot 
armed conflict between one country 
and another were simple, much less 
horrible, even though sometimes more 
prolonged. Now, wars are a complex 
affair beside?being destructive beyond 
imagination. But must we blame 
science alone tor the present plight ot 
humanity? 

Arguments For the View 

1. Science has enabled the arms 
manufacturers to invent such horrible 
weapons that it is widely regarded as 
inimical to peace and stability. But 
we must not ignore the fact that these 
very weapons, even the atomic bomb, 
have proved to be effective deterrents 
against war and a guarantee of 
peace. The very knowledge that both 
the Super Powers possess large arsenals 
df nuclear weapons (and the horrifying 
piles are increasing week by week) 
prevents the other from waging a 
war. 

2. There is no doubt that if the 
world »to solve its manifold problems, 
it will have to adopt more and more 
scientific devices, scientific methods 
of agricultural prodiMtion, even the 


latest scientific devkam to ksepen eye' 
on the other Power's ntilitary actMties 
through satellites, spies irrspace.ahd 
laser beam dewoes. The fdt awareness 
of what the other giant Power Is 
doing enables each to prepare itself 
fully for all exigencies. The resutt.is 
that since both sides are in a state 
preparedness and fully conecioua of 
the risks it would run in starting a 
nuclear war, even on a limited scale, 
neither can afford to make such a 
suicidal move. 

3. Scientists are, in fact the 
miracle workers; ever seeking new 
discoveries by scientific methods and 
making inventions by using science in 
countless areas. A scientist can never 
become static; he is always on file 
move, never worrying about the results 
of his activity. Scientists are not 
criminals. The real criminals and war 
mongers are the world's politicians 
and statesmen who drive humanity 
towards disaster by their selfish, short - 
sighted policies, regardless of the 
consequences of humanity. It is not 
the knife that should be condemned 
but he who misuses it to kill a fellow 
human being. 

4 . Have the ceaseless confe¬ 
rences, discussions and negotiations 
at U.N. forums yielded anything 
constructive ? They have merely cost 
a lot of money but have generated 
further tensions, caused frustration 
and have failed to ensure peace, 
harmony, stability and safety. The 
futility of U.N. debates has itself brought 
ridicule to international agencies created 
for peace and harmony. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Science has proved to be a 
menace to civilisation; its advantages 
and benefits to mankind have been 
more than counter-balanced by the 
havoc it has wrought and the evil it 
has done or rather enabled evil-minded 
men to do. Science has certainly 
ensured speed, but speed kills and 
destroys, even though it saves time. 
But what is time worth if life itself is 
lost? 

2. It is totally wrong to condemn 
the U.N. and the numerous international 
conferences and organisations and to 
contend that they have yielded nothing. 
By continuing dialogues, thrashing 
out issues across the^negotiating table, 
letting off steam at world forums, 
voicing grievances before the Inter¬ 
national Court at the Hague and by 
other peaceful means many wars have 
been avoided and disputes settled. 

3. Why blame science for the 
world's ills and for the international 
tensions? Evil thinking, the greed 
for territory, for more worldly posses¬ 
sions, for larger spheres of influence 
and for a better image, of military 
might and strength have. brought 
humanity to the brink of disas^. 
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Science has enabled man to produce 
more wealth and thus improved the 
standard of life; it has enabled the 
farmers to produce more food and 
thus saved millions of people from 
near-starvation; it has changed man's 
outlook from superstiton to enli^tened 
understanding and a broader vision. It 
has promoted worldwide contacts 
through the means of faster travel and 
communication and thus served as a 
uniting bond. It has helped to dispel 
ignorance and spread education, and 
it has added immensely to human 
knowledge. 

4. Peace can be ensured by the 
fruits of science, by better economic 
conditions, by more production of 
goods and commodities, by quick 
means of transport and other con¬ 
veniences which bring contentment, 
satisfaction with life and improve one's 
general outlook. Without science 
there would have been ignorance all 
round. Probably the real culprit is 
capitalism which facilitates the con¬ 
centration of wealth created by science, 
if men are more reasonable, less selfish, 
more considerate towards others, more 
willing to share their prosperity and 
have a better awareness of the dangers 
of war. peace will reign on this 
earth. Science cannot bring about a 
better appreciation of spiritual values 
and eliminate selfishness through 
which alone peace and stability can be 
brought about. This recalls to mind 
the old debate between the relative 
virtues of science and spirituality. 

B. Science has enabled those in 
power to create a race of robots and 
subdue their victims by force. Scien¬ 
tific inventions have saved labour; but 
science has been responsible for 
creating more unemployment. In 
many advanced countries society has 
not been able to readjust itself suffi¬ 
ciently rapidly to the changing 
conditions. 


HUMAN WHIMS AND WbRLD OF 
ASTROLOGY 


Q. "Astrology and astrologers are 
not only bogus and usalass but 
thay also exercise a misleading 
and even cruel influence on the 
country and its people". Do you 
regard this view as sound and 
well-founded? Give reasons For 
and Against it. 

Ans. The occult influence ot stars 
on human beings and events has tor 
centuries been admitted but it has also 
been questioned with a sense of stark 
disbelief. Are our actions, our affairs 
and our fata being decided by stars or 
combinations ot stars in heaven ? Is 
astrology a science and is our future 
governed by influences beyond the 
control of mortals? What is more 


relevant can future events be predicted 
with accuracy and disasters averted? 
It so. why is there such e large 
percentage ot inaccurate and baseless 
forecasts? There are thousands ot 
pavement astrologers displaying com¬ 
plex charts and diagrams ot the human 
palm who claim to be experts in 
celestial phenomena and forecasters 
ot the future, and who fleece the 
unwary, gullible public. Many of them 
flourish because they get clients who 
are either in difficulties, social, economic 
or other. Astrologers in Delhi, the 
country's Capital, are reported to have 
clients, among Ministers ambitious 
politicians and others: surely they 
cannot be wrong every time. Both 
sides of the question need a closer 
examination. Why has there been a 
proliferation ot astrologers lately? Is 
superstition thriving in the country? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The tendency in the country 
to look skyward, to the stars, the 
constellations, etc., for guidance with 
the help of those who claim to have 
full knowledge of heavenly bodies is 
highly deplorable. The tendency to 
fervently seek fortune tellers is unfor¬ 
tunate; it is also misleading and 
encourages baseless beliefs, getting 
away from science and reason is a 
sign of backwardness. 

2. All the modern concepts of 
self-reliance and education are reduced 
to a virtual mockery when people 
begin to rely on their fate; instead of 
taking initiative to help themselves, 
they tend to become fatalistic, with 
an increasing habit of resigning them¬ 
selves to their fate and "kismet". They 
biame everything on their fate, "as 
ordained by the stars". This inevi¬ 
tably acts contrary to the spirit of 
indh^ual enterprise and makes innocent 
people victims of bogus oractitioners 
of the "art". The wdrid ridicules 
India because of the reports that 
swearing-in ceremonies of Ministers 
and Chief Ministers are fixed according 
to "favourable stars". 

3. While astronomy is admittedly 
a science; in fact, it is one of the oldest 
sciences; it is a regular subject of 
study in many universities and a part 
of university curriculum. Astrology 
has somehow got mixed up with 
astronomy, without much justification. 
While astronomy is fully scientifk; and 
based on a study of the stars, astrology 
has been exploited by clever people 
and impostors. Most street astrolo¬ 
gers are frauds, they play upon the 
people's weaknesses in order to earn 
money. Did any astrologer forecast 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki disasters 
of 1945? 

4 . Evenifsomeofthaastrolo^cal 
predictions come true, the fact rentains 
that what will happen and what is 
ordained by God wHI, and must. 


happen. There is no remedy or 
preventive measures one can adopt to 
avert a tragedy, a mishap, etc. It is in 
this area that much of the exploitation 
of unwary people takes place; the 
bogus and fake astrologers throw 
hints that if the "doomed" people 
arrange charity and make offerings to 
the gods through the "experts", they 
can ensure a safe future for themselves 
and their children. In fact, astrologers 
should be banned because most of 
them are quacks, and quackery is a 
bane of this country. The quacks 
take even educated persons for a 
ridel Their misfortunes are never 
warded off by astrologers. 

6. In hundreds of cases families 
have been ruined because of the 
blunders of astrologers. Moreover, 
the astrologers differ so often even 
about the dates of festivals that they 
have caused endless confusion. They 
continually encourage superstitions. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Like weather forecasts, astro¬ 
logical predictions are based on the 
concept and theory of probability. 
Weather experts always say that rain 
or snow or bright sunshine is 
"probable"; they never say it is 
"certain". So in astrology also what 
is forecast is the probability, a matter 
of chance. 

2. Many of the Ministers, and 
even the Prime Minister, depend upon 
astrologers whom they consult regularly 
by paying them a fairly high price or 
even a salary. These astrologers, many 
of whom are treated with respect in 
V.I.P. families, have often proved 
correct; if all their forecasts had proved 
wrong and baseless, surely they would 
have l^n dispensed with and eliminated 
long ago. 

3. The reality is that astrology 
is a science but it has its limitations. It 
covers only the solar system and does 
not extend to quasars and black holes 
which are thousands of "light years" 
away from the earth. While scientifi¬ 
cally prepared horoscopes, based on 
star combinations, have proved correct 
it is the bogus and fake astrologers 
who have brought discredit to the 
system. 

4 . If we eliminate the fake 
element we can save astrology arrd 
be on our guard against calamities. If 
we are psychoiogically prepared for 
certain contingencies, the misery and 
the pain of affliction will be much less. 

6, Even in some Western coun¬ 
tries, such as the U.S.A., and West 
Gwmany, specialiaed and expert studies 
of astrology have been made and 
dissertations have been written. Count¬ 
less Americans noMsbeiieve in astrology 
and a(x:ept it as a regular ayatem. 
Many even get their horoscopes 
prepared in metis by weH-known 
astrologers. 
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Personality is infinitely more than your books and your popularity: it is 
you— body and mind and emotions—living at your peak. 

—Karin Roon. 



How tension affects personality 7 

Tension affects personality in the 
following ways; 

(1) It fosters a sense of inferiority. 

(2) It develops a negative mental 
attitude. 

(3) It leads to the danger vf 
becoming Napoleon-type which at¬ 
tempts to compensate for small size 
by too much drive and too great an 
expenditure of energy. 

(4) It inhibits concentration and 
through the confusion of nerve 
impulses makes a person ‘all mixed 
up' mentally so that he finds it difficult 
to make decisions. 

(5) Tension encourages the 
chronic worrier because worry grows 
out of unfinished problems and the 
inability to make decisions. 

(6) Tension leads to delinquency 
and to crime. 

(7) Tension creates frustration. 

(8) Tension can frequently cause 
personality distortions. 

Habits of a tense person 

A tense (wrson has the following 
cluster of habits: 

(1) He wets his lips with the tip 
of his tongue. • 

(2^ He clamps his teeth hard 
toge^er while working or reading. 

(3) He bites his nails. 

(4) He is a pencil tapper. 

(5) He performs a drum beat 
with his fingers on the arm of his 
chair. 

(6) He frowns most of the time. 

(7) He constantly glances at his 
wrist-watch. 

(8) He has acquired Stic around 
his mouth. 

(9) He cracks his knuaktss. 


(10) he is a chain-smoker. 

Havoc of tension 

Tension plays havoc with our 
physical, mental and emotional health. 
It immobilises us and keeps us from 
living. It can bring ulcers, hyperten¬ 
sion, cramps, tension headaches, 
backaches and the like, it makes us 
jittery. 

Tension as a whole-time state is 
a killer. Says a doctor, "If you go 
through life under tension you are 
like an automobile racing its motor at 
full throttle, in high gear, with the 
clutch out and the brake on. Sooner 
or later something lets go and there 
are damned few spare parts to repair 
in a human body." 

When tension becomes dangerous 

Tension is a part of normal living 
and so long as it can be released, can 
often be an agreeable sensation. Itself 
not an evil, it cah help to contribute 
to our great moments of happiness, 
buoyancy and achievement. A psy¬ 
chiatrist observes, "Tension is not a 
bad thing in itself, but for a balanced 
Hfe we require the alteration of tension 
and release, with intervening rest and 
relaxation. It is the continual stimu¬ 
lation of tension without release that 
is one of the biggest dangers of our 
over-active civilization." 

What la tension? 

Tension is defined as a condition 
arising out of the mobilisation of 
psycho-biological resources to meet 
a threat; physically it involves an 
increase in muscle tonus and other 
ennergency changes, psychologically 
It is characterised by fei^gs of strain, 
uneasiness and anxiety. In simple 
terms tension is unreleased energy. 


Causes of tension 

Tension can be physical, mental 
and emotional. It is caused by faulty 
physical habits or emotional mal¬ 
adjustment. According to an eminent 
psychologist, there are two basic 
reasons \^y tension builds up: 

In the first place, there is an 
influx of excitement that tends to go 
beyond tolerance. And in the second 
place, the opportunities for discharge 
of excitement are blocked. The 
excitement is locked up uneasily in 
the personality and breeds tension. If 
the incessant influx of excitement 
produces tension, equally it is true 
that the blocking of discharge of 
excitement (efflux) tends to maintain 
tension, and shows itself in neurosis. 

It is not the amount of work you 
are doing but the way you are doing 
that generates tension. 

A competent business executive, 
who had bmn working for 12 hours 
a day, was warned by a friend that his 
overwork would cause a breakdown. 
He replied, "When you push your 
business, there is nothing to fear, as 
far as overwork is concerned. It's 
when the business pushes you that 
trouble starts." 

How to manage tension? 

Broadly speaking the management 
of overtension is simple. If the influx 
of your excitement is too great, and 
the efflux of your stimuli is limited or 
blocked, the solution is to limit and 
control the influx and to widen and 
facilitate the efflux. 

For instance if you are in a state 
of tension because shocks, alarms 
and crises constantly get at you, die 
only sensible course is to reduce the 
number of aisles that hiaKe your 
tension intolerable. 
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^ At the same time you need to 
facilitate the efflux. In other words 
you need to unlock your personality 
and to express your emotions. 

For example, if you are tension - 
ridden as your boss has been irritating 
for months, it is about time you spoke 
to him in reality rather than waste 
sleepless hours at night ticking him 
off only in imagination. 

Action 

In any tension charged situation 
action is a sure -fire remedy. Tension 
is a stimulus that calls for action 
because it can be discharged and its 
accompanying unpleasantness relieved 
by some kind of activity. In this 
sense, tension functions as a powerful 
drive in its own right. Doing rings 
the bell. By overcoming your inertia 
and acting you can release tension. As 
Dr Dyer observes "Action is the single 
most effective antidote to depression, 
anxiety, stress, fear, worry, guilt, and 
immobility." If you find yourself 
asking, "Yes, but what can I do?" The 
answer is really very simple. Anything 
is a lot more effective than nothing. 
The action-oriented person seldom 
suffers from over-tension. This old 
saying has a lot of truth in it: "Even 
when you're on the right track. You'll 

? et run over if you just sit there." 
ennyson wrote: "I myself must mix 
with action lest I wither by despair." 

Walk it out 

Walking is an excellent way to 
relieve tension. It torws up circulation 
and makes the body feel better A 
psychologist advisea" So, in this hectic 
fast-moving world, with its tensions 
and pressures, let us seize as often as 
we can the opportunities which walking 
affords for health and quietness of 
mind, and human fellowship." 

Talk it out 

Talking out is a sound method of 
releasing fear and bottled up tension. 
The old saying "getting it off your 
chest" has a literal meaning. Talk to 
a person who will listen to you with 
sympathy and understanding. 

Don't give way to despair 

In a situation of crisis, be calm, 
and strong, and patient. Meet frus¬ 
tration and failure with courage. . Rise 
superior to the trials and turbulations 
of fife, and never ^ive in to hopelessness 
or despair. It is time to keep on 
bravely. ‘To the brave aixJ resolute, 
to those with faith to believe and 
God-given strength to endure, there 

is one thing only to do.plod on 

and on and on", advises Francis 
Gay. With a positive outlook on life, 
say to yourself, "Certainly it can be 
done—and I can do it." We were 
born to succeed not to fail. 


Overcoming sense of inferiority 

Study the situation, estimate why 
you feel inferior and then try to 
rectify the situation. Realised that 
there is no such thing as an inferior 
person. If you find a difficulty in 
facing, some situation, you can always 
take Dr Weeke's advice and "float" 
into it. Let life carry you instead of 
struggling to force yourself. Here 
are five tips for overcoming the sense 
of inferiority: 

{1) Get to know yourself—your 
weaknesses and your strength. 

(2) BuHduptheimageofyourself 
succeeding. 

(3) Minimize the difficulties. 

(4) Don't be afraid of other people 
but learn to appreciate them. 

(5) Do your best and leave the 

rest. 

Relaxation 

Apart from the above strategies 
there is another way of releasing 
your tension. It is that of cultivating 
the habit of relaxation. Indeed as Dr 
D.H. Fink has it: "Learning how to 
relax is an important step towards 
better living." Relaxation not only 
prevents disease and increases your 
energy but it also enables you to 
think clearly and it frees the personality. 
It gives you a sense of aliveness. 
Relaxation means more than supple 
muscles and freedom from fatigue. It 
means the ability to bend with the 
storm, to adjust yourself to unforeseen 
difficulties. For with this flexibility 
comes self-reliance, a freedom from 
the fear of the future which spoils 
today for many people. Only a person 
relaxed physically, mentally and emo¬ 
tionally is the fulfilled happy person. 
Observes Dr Rogers Vittoz, "When 
the human personality is completely 
freed—that is when the mind, emotions 
and body are working in harmony—the 
person is not only without fear but is 
also able to make decisions easily and 
frequently taps a source of creative 
ability of which he was completely 
unaware. He is then happy." 

Three ways to relax 

There are three kinds of relaxa¬ 
tion : 

(1) physical, (2) emotional and 
(3) philosophical. If you practise them 
they are yours for they will reduce 
unwanted tension to the minimum. 

O) Physical Relaxation. Throw 
yourself on a bed two or three times 
a day and let yourself go limp like an 
old sock. Really limp I mean. The 
catnappers probably have the most 
valuable approach to physical relaxa¬ 
tion. Edison, Roosevelt and Churchill 
were masters of the art of cat¬ 
napping. 

As, Or C.W. Dail has pointed 
out div^on—attending crksket ^mes. 


reading exciting books, going long 
trips in the automobile and the like—is 
not true relaxation. Most of these 
activities tend to excite and produce 
muscular tension and loss of siMp. "It 
is difficult to imagine a person relaxed 
while attending an exciting sports 
event or while enthusiastic about 
some hobby." True relaxation consists 
of perfect muscular rest. In it there 
is not even a muscular flicker. There 
is complete muscular rest with ten¬ 
dency to sleep. The best example of 
muscular relaxation is seen in a baby 
soon after he falls asleep in your 
arms. His arms, legs and neck are 
limp and he feels heavy and difficult 
to handle. Your aim should be to 
relax your whole body perfectly during 
sleep and rest. 

(2\ Emotional Relaxation Don't 
ta ke you worries to bed. Pour down 
the drain all your irksome injustices, 
your resentments, jealousies and 
possessiveness, and cultivate a positive 
attitude. Says a psychologist, "We 
hug our negative feelings to ourselves 
because we are afraid that without 
them we shall be nothing. We shall 
not exist. But if we put positive¬ 
mindedness in place of our poisonous 
resentments, we not only lose our 
tensions but we discover "a new 
world of serenity and enjoyment." Dr 
John A. Schindler advises: "When 
you catch yourself starting a thought 
that will produce a stressing emotion 
like worry, anxiety, fear, apprehension, 
discouragement or the like, STOP IT, 
and substitute thinking that brings a 
healthy emotion like equanimity, 
resignation, courage, determination 
and cheerfulness." Negative thinking 
weakens and poisons the psyche; 
positive thinking heals, strengthens, 
relaxes and enlivens the psyche. 

(3) Hiilosophical relaxation: Dcm'X 
be the prisoner of despair, fear and 
pessimism. Things need never remain 
the same. Relax into the philosophical 
awareness that attitudes, not circum¬ 
stances, create events. If at the same 
time you can let go of self pity, 
bitterness and possessiveness, you 
will find yourself in a world that has no 
use for tension. The importance of 
personal hope and trust cannot be 
over -emphasized. Regardless of your 
circumstances you dan still decide to 
think hopefully. Prisoners who have 
survived affirm the importance of a 
willingness to always think hopefully. 
William Nichous who rescued from 
more than three years imprisonment 
in a Venezuelan jungle where he was 
held by rebels in the most primitive 
conditions attributed his survival to 
never abandoning hope and living 
one day at a time. Hope is upto you 
and it comes from deciding to trust 
yourself. Always look ahead with 
hopefulness. That is the point. And 
as Casson puts it, "You can't be 
beaten unless you surrender." 
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stories of Gfoat Lloos 


inry Ford 

( 1863 > 1947 ) 


This is the inspiring story of specta¬ 
cular success of a penniless mechanic 
apprentice who became a Mu^ul of 
American industry, an inspired billion¬ 
aire, a Titan, a giant a man of geniua 
'the billion dollar Ford'. He bwame 
a legend, an American phenomenon, 
a national institutioa the father of 
standardization and mass productioa 
the tough-minded optimist builder of 
the greatest )ndustr»l fabric ever woven 
by one man, a social revolutionary 
hailed above Karl Marx. 

And more so, the story of a man 
who even after he had reached the 
apex of an industrial empire, delighted 
in disassembling the watches of his 
friends He was, at the same time, a 
foot-racer, a folk dance enthusiast 
philanthropist a diet faddist and a 
practical joker who was not always 
consistent Ford was all these. 

Profile 

The son of Irish immigrants Henry 
Ford was born at Dearborn on July 
30, 1863. He was raised on farm 
where he acquired the necessary irv 
gradients of stamina and character to 
start with. He was 12 when his 
mother died Ford attended the school 
only at the age of 15. He had his 
formal education in a one-room one- 
teacher school the Scotch Settle¬ 
ment School A studious pupil ap- 
parantly unimaginative, he was never 
a teacher's pet From an early age, 
he showed a keen interest in things 
mechanical an interest that never 
waned in him. intermittently during 
his youth he returned to his father's 
farm where he set a small machine 
shop and a saw mill 

He produced his first petrol-driven 
car in 1893. In 1899, he founded 
his own company in Detroit He 
designed his own cars and in 1903, 
established the Ford Motor Company. 
He was pioneer of the modem‘asaembiy 
line' mass production techniques for 
his famous T-modei (1908-09), 15 
mHUon of which were produced upto 
1928, 

Induttrial Phlloaophy 

Ford's IrKfustrial philosophy was 
siinpla--improve production emciericy. 
irwrease the ydutne of saiee reduce 
the price of the product increase out 
put to seU at stHl lower pricey and to 


repeat the cycle indefinitely. He was 
also known for the high wages he paid 
to his employees Hte policy of paying 
his employees more than a normal 
rate led to violent disagreements with 
the code laid down in the Roosevelt 
recovery programme in 1931. 

The industrial err^re which Ford's 
imaginatioa splendid audaci^ and 
vital energy established was in due 
course to yield him an immense fortune; 
but wealth was never his goal A life 
of service was what Ford had dedica¬ 
ted himself to with fanatical devotioa 

Ford died on April 7, 1947 at the 
age of 84. 

His record of achievements is 
truly golden. He brought a new era 
into being. He was a champion of 
the man with the hoe or the hammer. 
He never gambled, never dranK did 
not even soke or chew tobacca He 
was a man of titenic vitality. "How 
do you feel at 80, Mr Ford?" "Ififelt 
any better I would have to run" And 
"the main thing is to keep running", 
and few have gone farther than he 

Work—-the Greatest Blessing 

Ford was an apostle of work, 
faith and courage. As for work he 
said, "There will never be a ^stem 
invented which will do away with the 
necessity for work." He remarked, 
"Work is our sanctity, our self-respect 
our salvatioa " " So far from being a 
curse, work is the greatest blessing." 



In his autobiPgrSfrfw,^ h« 

"When vto ere St wont VM ought 
at work. VlPien we are at play wS 
ought to be at play. There is no uae 
trying to mix ms two." Work was 
his chief hobby; he loved it for itii own 
sake, accepting it as necessity of 
life. On the eve of his 80th birthday, 
he looked on the day not as tiie 
completion of his 80th year but as the 
beginning of hte 81 at "And a lot of 
work Has ahead of me", he aakL In 
1947 he said in an interview, "Go to 
work ThaTstiieanswertoeverytNng 
Laziness and idtoness are the touse of 
alt the world's voublea" 

Faith—the Substance of Things 
Hoped For 

Faith was the basis of Ford's 
career—faith in work, in men in ser¬ 
vice. He said; faith was v^t the 
world needed, and explained what he 
meant by faith: "Just faith in yourself 
and faith that other men are trying to 
do the right thing, and faith that the 
world is run on the right principle and 
getting better all the time." 'MEvery- 
thing", he said "is pMSible". "Faim 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen" 

"Every individual", he held, "is 
the architect of his destiny; every 
man's future rests soleiy with himairif.'^ 

Self-reliance was one of his key 
traits: "Banish fear and we can have 
self-reliance." 

Another was perseverance. He 
would try anything. If it succeeded, 
good. If it didn't no matter. "Keep 
on trying if you think you're on tlw 
right traCK," he would tetthbengineers 
He called 'Stick-to-it-iveneaa', "the 
uncrowned kii>g of the world of en¬ 
deavour." "Failure", he said, "is only 
the opportunity to be^n agaia " Mora 
men bethought are beaten than fail 

Money was never of primary imp¬ 
ortance to him. He said, "Money has 
no value, any way. it is merely a 
transmitter, Kke electricity. I try to 
keep it moving as fast as I can for the 
best interests of everybody concerned" 
He regarded it only as a tool "It's a 
means not an end." 

He had a sense of humour. One 
day he was travelling from New York 
in an expen^ve Engnh automobils A 
reporter along the rqute asked him 
why he was not in a Ford. "I'm on a 
vacatiort" smiled Henry. I'm not in 
ahurry togetanywhera That'S why 
I'm not in a Ford." 

Sucoeaa Formula 

He give his formula for success; 
"Do your own work, mind your own 
business and don’t engage In c^tro- 
yersies. That’s the way to get along 
Arxl above all else, keep away from 
lawyers. They are bound to get you 
Into troubloa." 
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Paragraph-Writing 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade comfjetitive examinations Thoughts in certain weff-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


What the mother ainga to the 
cradle goea all the way down to 
the coffin. 

(H. W. Beecher) 

The mother is the first book that 
a child reads and this book makes 
the most indelible impression on its 
mind. In fact the lines of the paint¬ 
ing are drawn then and later it is 
only a question of laying the pig¬ 
ments. Some would go even 
further and assert that even the 
unborn offspring is absorbing know¬ 
ledge while in the embryonic state. 
The Mahabharata narrates how 
Abhimanyu learnt the secrets of 
army formation while he was in the 
mother's womb and his father 
Arjuna was giving details to 
Si^hadra, Abhimanyu's mother. 
What with the melodious lullabies or 
with her breast-milk the mother is 
moulding the child every minute of 
its growth, mental as well as 
physical. Girls in particular, take 
after their mothers because of their 
longer association and companion¬ 
ship When Shivajee was yet a lad 
his mother used to point out to him 
the distant ancestral fort which had 
been conquered by the Moghuls and 
exhorted him to retrieve it. No 
wonder the retrieval became an 
obsession with Shivajee who won it 
back after protracted fighting. The 
child imbibes with its mother's milk 
much more than nurture; the 
countours of its personality are 
being cfc-awn for all time to come 

No faith is our own that we 
have not arduously won. 

, (Havelock EHis) 

A stock argunrient that theists 
adduce to prove the existence of 


God is that an overwhelming m^o- 
rity of human beings believe in God. 
They have never cared to enquire 
how this belief has proliferated. 

Most of us have imbibed it with our 
mother's milk. Then it has been 
handed down from generation to 
generation and entwined itself into 
our.memory or even brain-cells. It ts 
only a prophet here or a saint there 
who has come to it by dint of 
earnest and honest endeavour. The 
common clay has, over the 
centuries, worn it as a ready-made 
garment, and more often than not, it 
sits loosely on our bodies. Bernard 
Shaw used to say that an atheist is 
more sincere in his avowal than the 
theist because whereas the latter has 
made no effort to scrutinize what he 
believes the former has wrestled 
with the conception of a Divine 
Creator and come to the honest 
conclusion that there is none. Blind 
faith has been assiduously fostered 
by the custodians of religion and 
politics. They have had a vested 
interest in it. Kings and Priests 
have made capital out of it. The 
advent of rationalism is acting like a 
dynamite which will dash this blind 
faith and superstition to 
smithereens, man has to assert his 
individuality and judge everything by 
the touchstone of his own reason. 


Ever let the Fancy roam 
Piaasura never is at home. 

(Keats) 

The average man Is always 
hankering after creature comforts 
and scarcely finds time for anything 
else. He cttngs to the obvious 
which remains his aummum 
bonum. But there is a class of men 


whose ayes are riveted on the 
remote. It is these men yAm are 
the salt of the earth. AH dwir 
efforts are directed towards making 
the world better than how they 
found it. The problems of the 
world cannot possibly be solved by 
grossly materialistic, earth-earthy 
men v\^ose horizons are Hmited by 
the obvious realities. We need men 
and women who can dream of 
things that never were. A Newton 
or an Einstein is perpett^ly engaged 
in exploring the mysteries of the Uni¬ 
verse and when he solves it what a 
big difference it makes to 
mankind. Had they lived in the 
Here or Now the world would not 
have moved even an inch farther. A 
Buddha, a Christ, a Nanak or a 
Gandhi works and suffers so that he 
can reduce the sufferings of man¬ 
kind. Not for him the pleasures and 
comforts which the common clay 
run after. These great souls live not 
in the outward but the inward realm 
of imagination. The ignorant are 
awake in their sense-life which they 
think is day-light. To the 
enlightened it is darkness. 

Imprisoned in every fat man a 
thin one is wildly signalKng to be 
let out. 

(Cyril Connolly) 

Christ said "The rich and the 
poor are always with us." One 
might add that the rich have gobbled 
the poor and grown pot-beltira. 

There is such a vast disparity bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor, the 
haves and the have-nots that one 
has the feeling that they constitute 
two different species. Any ordinary 
city is in fact two cities, one the city 
of the poor, the other of the rich, 
each at war with the other. The 
fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up colossal fortunes 
for a few. The fat man having 
gobbled a thin one is therefore a 
piece of symbolism implying that the 
Haves have fattened on the labours 
of the Have-nots and drained them 
white. This must be put bluntly: 
every man who has more than is 
necessary for the livelihood and that 
of his family, and for the normal, 
development of his intefli^nce, is a 
thief and a robber. If he has too 
much, it means thqt others have too 
little. This yawning gUlf, this 
economic irnbaiance, this stats of 
unstable equilibrium in which the top. 
is so heavy while the bottom is thin 
air, even a vacuum, cannot go 
on. It must topple dowm. Af)«r 
the silence of tra centudes the lean, 
hungry men must raise the banner 
of rev^. The ifibst dreaded of att 
wars, die war of the poor ageinSt 
the rich, a war which, how<h«r,iohg' 
it may be delayed. wtH come, and 
come with aH its horrors. 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


r-\CL IV. out brrtfii 

t 9 n Idioms raaiw five pBire.’«aen 
pair eontaininfl kfioms with Identl- 
cal meahings. 

(a) danoaattandaflceupon 
(6} storm in $ tea-cup 

(c) at tenter-hooks 

(d) make both ends meet 

(ej much ado about nothing- 

(/) at daggers dreWh 

(p) at beck and call 

ih ) on the horns of a (^emma 

(/') at logger-heads 

(/) keep the wolf from the door 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. In one of the parts of 
each sentence occurs a mistake. 
Indicate that part. 

A. If the new boss wants to 
succeed (1) he must mix his authority 
(2) with little of courtesy and com- 
monsense (3). 

B. Success and failure will not 
affect < 1) one who Is interested, in his 
work (2) as a sacred duty (3). 

C. Can you tell mo (1) whether 
on his visit to Ajmer (2) he stayed in 
an inn or motel? (3) 

0. In the street brawl that took 
place last month (1) his only son was 
killed (2) and it has made him mad 
with grief (3). 

E. The fortress is in ruins (1) 
and no one scarcely (2) pays a visit to 
it these days (3). 

F. He felt quite happy (1) at the 
success of his son (2) in the competitive 
examination (3). 


(c) for 

B. If ail your dealings have been 

above board you need have no fear 
of-being investigated. 

(а) these 

(б) them 
(c) their 

C. I wonder you have anything 

to do with him_the way he has 

treated you. 

(a) in 
{b) after 
(c) by 

D. We are at present in corres¬ 
pondence with the company on the 

matter of their estimate_the 

work. 

(а) of 

(б) for 
(c) over 

E. The house is in perfect 

condition_a few scratches on one 

of the doors. 


Q. V. Pick out th* tautened 
in which the head word hat bean 
correctly used. 

A. Indignant 

(а) Many indignant persons 
are receiving government help. 

(б) The Minister was indig¬ 
nant at the personal questions put to 
him by the correspondent. 

(c) Tomato is not indignant 
to our soil but was imported from 
abroad. 

B. Flagrant 

(а) That was a flagresTt abuse 
of authority and must be brought to 
light. 

(б) The cake baking in the 
oven made the whole house flagrant. 

(c) these wine glasses are 
much too flagrant for everyday use. 

C. Facility 

(а) Being locked in an ice¬ 
cream parlour was the boy's idea of 
facility. 

(б) The stroke deprived him 
of the facility of speech. 

(c) Modern stoves can be 
used with greater facility than the old 
wood -burners. 

D. Persecute 


G. He is the kind of person (1) 
who would flatter you at your face 

(2) and then malign you behind your 
back (3). 

H. There were the roar of the 
river, (1) the thunder of lightning (2) 
and the cries of men and women 

(3) . 

I. The and was come, (1) the 
end of such matters generally comes 
(2) by gradual decay (3). 


(a) except 

(b) excepting 

(c) except for 

Q. III. The first part of each 
word in the following sentences is 
auto. Complete it with the help 
of its meaning given within brackets 
at the end. 

A. The warden had an auto_ 

attitude toward his prisoners, (dic¬ 
tatorial ) 


J. You were enough wise (1) g. When the auto_was per- 

not toaflw him(2) any entry in your formed it was declared that the 
house (3). deceased had been poisoned, (post 

Q. II, Tick the word which '"O'Tem) 
aMropriately fiHa the gap in the C. Breathing and blinking are 
fMlpwIng sentences. auto—reactions, (self-acting) 

A. You were foolish to have 0. We are living in the age of 
tumfKl.flown such an <^er as many auto—(machinery) 

have jumped—— E. He has cotieoted the auto 

' (a) op ' _—of several HT^}ortant Hindi poets. 

' ' (*). et (signatures.) 


(a) The Pilgrim Fathers came 
to America after being long persecuted 
by Queen Mary. 

(b) The dacoit-queen may 
have surrendered but she is bound to ■ 
be persecuted by the State. 

(c) After the mutiny thou¬ 
sands of Indian were summarily tried 
and persecuted by the orders of 
clemency canning. 

E. Interlude ' 

(a) Months of training were 
a necessary interlude to the wrestling 
competition. 

(b) My evening at home vyas 
a pleasant interlude in an, awfully 
busy weak, 

ic) I may be Interiucling 
myself but I have a hunch that my 
memory is getting weak. 

Q. Selactthoaippropriate 
aiternafive. 
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A. ' A disMM which spreads by 
contact is; 

(а) epiddmic 

(б) infection 
[c] contagion 

B. A formal written charge 
against a person for some crime or 
cmence is: 

(а) indictment 

(б) charge-sheet 
(c) explanation 

C. The sum paid to a man for 
his labour is: 

(a) salary 
{b) wage 
(c) remuneration 

D. A man who hates the institu¬ 
tion of marriage is; 

(a) misanthrope 

(b) misogynist 
(6) misogamist 

E. Evenness of mind or temper 

is: 

(а) equity 

(б) equanimity 

(c) equality 

Q. VII. Out of the two paro¬ 
nyms given at the end of each 
sentence select the correct one 
for insertion in the blank space. 

A. A true scholar always looks 

on life from a_point of view, (un¬ 

interested, disinterested) 

B. There is a_growth of 

vegetation in the tropical countries, 
(luxuriant luxurious) 

C. Owing to the fear of public 
I decided to leave the gang of 

const^tors. (exposure, exposition) 

O. Akbar is reputed to have 

been admirably_ Jn his religious 

views, (tolerable, tolerant) 

E. His anger was_.for nobody 

can sea his parents insulted, (righte¬ 
ous, rightful) 

a Vfll. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and answer 
the queatlone given at the end of 
each. 

A- The advantages of English 
education were reaped mostly by the 
middle-class Hindus. The Hindu 
artotocracy and the MusBm community, 
generally held aloof from it. But 
althot^ confined to a few, English 
ethjcation produced memorable results. 
It not only qualified Indians for taking 
dieir share in the administration of 
their country, but it also inspired 
them with those liberal ideas which 
were sweeping over England. Unfor¬ 
tunately some grave deTscts charac¬ 
terised the new system of education 
from the very beginning. In the first 
place it was too literary, and secondly, 
It entirely divorced from refigious 
and moral instruction. The first may 
be ascribed to a great extent to the 
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personaiify of Maosuiay, and thO; 
second wasentifely due to the peculiar 
circumstances that the Government 
had to steer clear of the Christian zeal 
of the missionaries on the one hand, 
and the deep-rooted religious ideas 
of the Hindus and Muslims on the 
other. M^umdar) 

q. 1. . The appropriate’title to 
the paragraph is: 

(a) Advantages of English 
education. 

(b) Virtues and defects of 
English education. 

(c) Secular nature of English 
education. 

q. 2. English education benefit¬ 
ed : 

(a) The common man in India. 

(b ) The rulers in the country. 

(c) Middle-class Hindus. 

q. 3. 'Memorable results' refer¬ 
red to in the paragraph were; 

(а) English education served 
as a window on the west. 

(б) Education was separated 
from religion. 

(c) It promoted liberal ideas. 

q. 4. Explain the phrases: 

(а) held aloof from. 

(б) sweeping over England. 

(c) to steer clear of. 

B. The life of these early men 
had advantages and disadvantages as 
compared with the life of civilised 
men in our own day. They were not 
overcrowded: they could roam for 
months without fear of meeting a 
stranger; physical necessity compelled 
them to take enough exercise, so that 
their lives were seldom out of order; 
they lived in small tribes of about a 
hundred individuals where everybody 
knew everybody, and where on the 
whole there was friendship within the 
tribe. Occasionally, no doubt, they 
would find themselves in conflict with 
another tribe, the vanquished would 
be exterminated, and the victors would 
annex their territory with the feeling 
that battle was great fua But probably 
at first such battles were rarq because 
human beings were few. 

(Bertrand RusseU) 

q. 1. Pick out the most appro¬ 
priate title for the paragraph: 

(a) Advantages ana disadvant¬ 
ages of primitive liw. 

(b ) Tribal life in the past. 

(c) Adwintages of early life. 

q. 2. The early man was gene¬ 
rally peaceful because: 

(a) He was afraid of terrible 
revenge. 

(b) Population was thin. 

(c) There were no weapons. 

q. 3. 'Physical necessity' retar- 
rad to in the paragraph means; 

(a) Tf^veitinglong distances to 
meet impte. 


fear. .A,-,,.-, 

(c) Moving abdtH In aiMrcb Of 

food. 

q. 4. Pick out the atataments 
which are correct: 

(a) Civilised man fives a poh- 
gested life. 

(0) His sedentary hifiixtsiit^if. 
his healtit. „ 

(c) He knows his ntifi^bours 
intimately. 

(d) he lives a secure life, 

C. History is not a mere seHet' 
of intrigues and aggres^ons, furies 
and destruction, plHa^ and coiKiuestS 
organized by kinm and rulers, deMxttS 
and dictators, this is not the whole 
story. We should not be satisfied 
with the deeds and misdeeds oi our 
emperors and statesmen, the dates 
of their births and deaths, titeir 
triumphs and defeats. There is tite 
cultural history, the social hli^ory, 
and the history of the sciences, ih e 
true sense history is a stru(^ of 
man to reach beyond himsm, to 
approximate to the ideal of freedom 
and of human concord. Rightly 
studied it should not breed hatred 
among nations. It must look upon 
nations, great and small, as paHicipants 
in a common enterprise, some for¬ 
tunate in their understandings; others 
restricted in their efforts, unequal in 
their contributions but equal in their 
desire and will for peace arid progress,. 
History should teach us how nations 
gave to each other and took from 
each other. In that way it must 
prepare us for the future order. 

fS. Radhakrishnan) 

q. 1. Choose the appropriate 
title to the paragraph : 

(a) History, a record of human 
aggressiveness. 

(b ) True function of history. 

(c) A new view of history. 

q. 2. The purpose of history, 
according to author, is: 

(a) to give a total view of 
mankind. 

(f>) to tell us about the pest. 

(c) to prepare us for the 
future. 

q. 3. Explain the phraaes;. 

(a) to reach beyond himeed. 

(b) unequal in their contribu¬ 
tions. 

q. 4. Condense the smtence 
'History i^ouid teach us hovir Iftatiops 
gave to each other and took-frpm 
each other'. . 

ANSVIfERS 

fOues^on// ' ; 

A. (3) afittleoDurtasy . 

nothingt , ' 

ContdoapEO^^' 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

Ip 

GENERAL AWARENESS 


Mo$t of tho guostions gfvon undor this featura ymre sot in the Banking 
Service Recruitment Boerd Examination tor Probationary Officers heid on 
February 27 lest 


Tick-mark the eorract answer 
out of tha ohoiooa oivan. Mora 
than ona ohofea can m eorract. 


1. Who, among the following, is 
tha Chief Election Commissioner of 
India? 

(a) S.L Shakdhar 

(b) RKTrivedi 
(cj LN. Sinha 
«/) LlCJha 

(a) None of these 

2. The Emblem of the IX Asian 
Gamas was- 

(а) Elaphant 

(б) Jantar Mantar 
(cJ Peacock 

(<0 Lotus 

(a) None of these 

3. Who is the president of the 
Asian Games Federation? 


(a) Buta Singh 
(0) NK.P. Salve 
(a) Raja BhaKndra Singh 
\d) Mrs Indira Gandhi 
(a) Nona of thMe 


4. The highest rate of interest on 
deposits paid by the commercial banks 
in indw at present is- 


(a) 10% 

1 ^! jr 

(d) 8% 

(a) 13% 


5. Tha cooperative yMr ends 
on: 


{§) March 15 
(A) April 30 
fa) January 1 
M July 30 
ja) Iiterch31 


6. Tha new name of tha U.S. A,'a 

MXmisanaiB: 


(a) Quick Stark 

a L.\ 



formariy 


(a) Costa Rica 
(A) Gold Coast 
id Antargua 
•fd) Cambodia 
(a) None of these 

8. Who is the president of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA)? 

(a) M G.K. Menon 
(A) DrHomiN Sethana 

(c) F. Blanchard 

(d) Francis Drake 
^a) HansBIix 

9. The Indian Government earns 
Its largest amount of revenue from 

(a) Excise 
(A) Customs 

(c) Land revenue 

(d) Income-tax 
(a) Sales Tax 

10 "Sea of Tranquility" is the 
name given to an area on the 

(a) Earth 
JA) Moon 
(cj Titan 
(d) Venus 
(aj Mars 

11 Brindaban is associated with 


(a) Lord Bahubali 
(A) Lord Buddha 
(cj Lord Rama 
id) Lord Shiva 
Jaj Lord Krishna 

12. The Jnanpith Award for 1981 
for literature (avvarded in 1982) has 
been given to a/an: 


(A 

(c 

(» 


Punjabi writer 
Urdu Writer 
Bengali writer 
Tehigu writer 
None of these 


13. Who is the founder of the 
polHicsl party named Telugu OeAsm? 
(a) M.G. Ramachandren 
Ramakrishna Hagde 
N.T. Rama Rao 

asms: 


I 


14, WNchefttiefollo^ngcounF 



'-‘.a 


(A M 

15! S 


13 


U,&A 
Franca 

Nona these 


15. The tim-nation&Hmcta Hookas 
Tournament was held at: 


(a) Melbourna(AdstfeRs) 

(A) Karachi(Paic^n) 

(cj Sydney{Ausbens) 

(d) London(UIC) 

(aj Bombay (indie) 

16. Who were the officiat time* 
keepers to the iX AWan Games? 


(a) Citizen 
(A) H.M.T. 

(c) Ailwyn 

(d) TitonI 
Jaj Seiko 

17 Who is the President of the 
Akali Dal? 


(a) Jarnail Singh Bindranwaie 
(A) Gurcharan Singh Tohra 
(cj Harchand Sinm Lbngowal 
(d) Jagdev Singh Talwandi 
(aj Jagjit Singh 

18. The total number of medals, 
won by India in the IX Asian Games' 
was' 


(a) 55 
(A) 58 

(c) 60 

(d) 62 

(^a) None of these 

19. Barney Clark is/was 

(a) the new President of Nicara¬ 
gua 

(A) the first recipient of the arti¬ 
ficial heart 

(c) the 16th President of the 

U.S.A 

(d) tha first man to reach North 

Pole alone 

20. Who is the author of the book 
"Future Shock"? 

(a) Alvin Toffler 
(A) Robert Ludlum 
(cj Michael Shaara 
(d) Karl Marx 

21. The smallest State (areawise) 
of India is 


(a) Pondicherry 
A) Sikkim 

(cj Arunachal Pradesh 
(o) Manipur , 

22. Find the odd one out- 


(a) Mathura 
(A) Gauhati 
(cj Bombay 
(d) Ujjain 
(a) Baroda 

23. In which State of tne^ Hi 
Arvi-> the first earth ssteWts statton td 
India-^ located? 

i! 

(c) i^hmeehtz*’* 



id) RajdsttuiA' 

(«| TainflNadu 
24. Panini was a famous: 

(a) Astronomer 
{b) Physicist 

(c) Sanskrit Grammarian 
(rf) Poet 

26. National Day for the mentally 
handicapped is celebrated every year 
on: 

(a) November 1 
{b) November 14 
(c) January 16 
{(f) April 13 

(a) None of these 

26. Who is the recipient of the 
1982 Magsaysay Award for journalism 
literature and creative communication 
art? 

(a) Pram Bhatia 
{b) Kushwant Singh 
(cj ArunShourie 
{d) Gautam Sarkar 

27. Which one of the following 
Indian leaders recently died in China? 

(a) Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
{b) H.M. Patel 
(c) Parmod Das Gupta 
id) None of these 

28. Whose death centenary was 
observed on March 14, 1983? 

(a) Karl Marx 
jb) Albert Einstein 
(c) William Shakespeare 
{d) Edison 

29. Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the 
1982 Nobel Prize winner for literature 
writes in; 

(a) Spanish 
jb) French 

(c) German 
id) Persian 

(a) None of these 

30. Find the odd one out: 

(a) Pondicherry 

(b) Delhi 

(cj Chandigarh 

(d) Tripura 

(a) Arunachal Pradesh 

31. Which of the following unions 
is sponsoring the Bombay Textile 
strike? 

(a) RMMS 

(b) MGKU 

(c) CNP 

(d) SSS 

(a) None of these 

32. The next Asian Games will be 
held at: 

(a) Baghdad 

(b) Karachi 

(e) Seoul . 

(d) Tokyo 

33. hndia and Mexico recently 
signed a protocol for off-shore 
wcptoration of oH in: 

fa) Godavari Basin 
|iji) Bt^nbay High 



34. yVho is the chairman of the 
Planning Commission? 

(a) President of India 

(b) Prime Minister of India 

(c) Finance Minister of Indie 
id) Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
(a) None of these 

35. Who among the following 
discovered the Radio-activity of 
Uranium? 

(a) Archimedes 

(b) Bessemer 

(c) Carothers 

(d) Bacquerel 
(a) None of these 

36. The deepest place on the earth 
is known as: 

(a) Challenger deep 

(b) Galathea deep 

(c) Bartholomew deep 

(d) Ramatodeep 

37. Welthy Fisher was associated 
with: 

(a) history 

(b) chess 

(c) literacy 

(d) literature 

38. The President of India is entitled 
to a salary of; 

(a) Rs 5,000 

(b) Rs 6,000 

(c) Rs 8,000 

(d) Rs 10,000 
(a) Rs 12,000 

39. Brahmo Samaj was founded 
by: 

(a) Dadabhai Naoroji 

(b) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(cj Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
(d| Sucheta Kripalani 

40. The sun's energy is called; 

(a) isolation 

(b) insolation 
(cj phototropism 

(d) exosation 

41. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Workshop was started in the year; 

(a) 1947 

(b) 1904 

(c) 1909 

(d) 1898 

42. About 98% of the coal in India 
is produced in: 

(a) Gondwana coal fields 

(b) Tertiary coal fields 
(cj Raniganj coal fields 

id) Chhota Nagpur coal 
fields 

43. Siberian Grains are found in 
winter at; 

(a) Kanha 

(b) Periyar 
(cj Bharatpur 

(d) Kaziranga 

44. Tha Sjlpgan "Total fleyc^tion" 
was propoufidM by: 


''(a) Mahatnib Gandhi . - 

(b) Jaya Prakash Narayan . - 

(c) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

(d) J.B, Kripalani 

(a) Acharya VInoba Bhave 

45. Find the odd one out? 

(a) Australia < 

(b) Canada 

(cj New Zealand 
(d) Hong Kong 
(a) Switzi^rw 

46. With which of the following 
articles is the trade name Altwyn 
associated? 

(a) watches 

(b) butter 
(cj tea 
id) cloth 

(aj None of these 

47. Human Rights Day is cele¬ 
brated every year on: 

(a) March 15 

(b) July 5 
(cj October 2 
(d) December 10 
(a) None of these 

48. To whom is the following line 
ascribed? 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

15. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

25. 

27. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
33. 
35. 
37. 
39. 
41. 
43. 
45. 


46. 


"We have now to fight for 
peace with same courage 
and determinatiori as we 
fought against aggressioa" 

(a) Roosevelt 

(b) Churchill 

(cj Lai Bahadur Shastri 
id) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

ANSWERS 

(b) 2. b) 

(c) 4. c) 

(d) 6. (b) 

(d) 8. a) 

(a 10. b) 

(a 

(a) (Amrita Pritam) 

(c 14. (d) 

(«) 16. (a) 

(Cl 

(a (57 medals) 

(b) 20. (a) 

... 

(d) (All other cities have 
oil refineries) 

(c) 24. (c) 

(a) 26. (c) 

(c) 28. (a) 

(a) 

(d) (Ail other are Union 
Territories) 

b 
a 
d 
c 
c 
b 
c 
a 


32. (c) 
34. (b) 
36. {a 
38 . { 

4 °‘ 

(AH ottws: have, h<M 
as their 

• currency.)' 
ta) , 47. td^ 
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Bankhig/Civll anlOtfiiiM Swvtc* 
EunliiatleM and for Medleat OoWga 
Admission Tests 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given 

1 If a ship passes from fresh 
water into sea water it will 

(a) sink lower 
(A) rise higher 
(c j remain unaffected 
(d) sink 

2 A slowly falling mercury 
column m a barometer indicates the 
approach of 

{a) frost 
(d) ram 

(c) sunshine 

(d) storm 

3 Total internal reflection can 
occur when light travels from 

(a) air into glass 

(b) air into water 

(c) glass into water 

(d) water into glass 

4 The power of a lens is ex¬ 
pressed in 

(a) light year 

(b) cm 

(b) Watt 
(d) diopter 

6 The Stratton of cream from 
turning mlh^pccurs due to the 


high heat of combustion 7 

(а) Lithium 

(б) Magnesium 

(c) Calcium 

(d) Beryllium 

7. Nitinol, often called 
"miracle alloy" is an alloy of; 

(a) Nickel and tantalium 

(6 } Iron and nickel 

(c) Nickel and titanium 

(d) Nickel and copper 

8. The presence of one of 
following metals in glass produces a 
ruby red appearance: 

(а) Cobalt 

(б) Chromium 

(c) Iron 

(d) Manganese 

9. Plants take nitrogen from the 
air. It is returned by: 

(a) decaying plants and dead 
animals 

(b) breath of animals 

(c) plants giving it off 

(d) water evaporating 

10. The amount of oxygen in the 
atmosphere remains relatively constant 
because oxygen is given off by: 

(a) rocks 

(b) animals 

|c) plants 

(d) the ocean 

11. Environmental factors that 
cause organisms to respond arb 
called; 


(c) slftmill . 

(d) InS^pts ' ' 

12. External fsriifoatkMilpkssptMie 

in the; ‘ . 

(a) chicken 

(b) frog 
(ci snake 
(d) butterfly 

13. Effective insecticides have 
helped to control the Spread of: 

(a) cancer 

(b) malaria 
(ci pneumonia 
(d) smallpox 

14. Those species of animals which 
rely /east on instinct and most on 
intelligence have the most highly 
developed ■ 

(a) cerebrum 
jb) medulla 
(c i sense organs 
(d) spinal cord 

15 The greatest weakness in 
Darwin's theory was his failure to 
give a satisfactory explanation for: 

(a) over production 

(b) the struggle for existence 
(c j the survival of the fittest 
(d) variations 

16 Which enzyme aids in the 
digestion of starch in a plant ? 

(a) diastase 

(b) pepsin 
(ci lipase 
(d) ptylin 

17 The loints found m the shoulder 
and hip are of the example of. 

(a) angular joints 

(b) hinge joint 
(ci pivot joint 

(d) ball and socket joint 


(a) back 

(b) face 
(ci legs 
(d) armpits 

19 The blood pressure is the 
pressure of blood in: 

(a) arteries 

(b) veins 
(ci auricles 
(d) ventncles 

20. Which of the following diseases 

IS given to man by the bite of a mad 
dog? 

(a) Hydrocele 
(bi Hydrophobia 
(ci Hydrocephalus 
(d) Hydroperitoneum 

21. The boundary between the 
troposphere and stratosphere kt called 
the; 

(a) ionosphere 

(b) mesosphere 
(ci thermopause 
(d) exosphere 

22. The aibedo of earth is 



(a) fncbonal force 



(aTtidgifatn 

(braUMhS 


the 


18 The rash appearing in a small - 
pox IS most profuse on the: 



CohmnB 


About bow many times that of the 
moon? 


0,07 

6 ) 0.20 

(c) 0.35 
(rf) 6 


23. Which of the following is not 
related to the others? 


(а) temperature 

(б) Celsius 
(c) fahrenheit 
{d) millibar 

24. As the ocean water cools, it 
tends to: 


(a) The shortest lines from pole * 32. 
to pole on the surface of the earth 
around the sun 

(b) The motion of the earth around 
the sun 

{c ) The path of the earth around 
the sun 

(d) The lines which extend east- 
west on the surface of the earth 

(a) The date on which days and 33 
nights are equal everywhere on earth 
(f ) The turning of the earth on 
its axis 


(a) migrate toward the poles 

(b ) move downward 

(c) move upward 

(d) spread out equally in all 
directions 

25. The two windows to the 
universe available to us from earth 
are: 

(а) X-rays and radio waves 

( б ) ultra violet and visible light 
(n ] visible light and radio waves 

(d) infra red and visible light 


Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) Intensity or loudness of a 34 , 
musical note depends on its_ 

(b) Quality of a musical note 

depends upon_ 

(c) The voice of a woman has a 

greater_ 

(d) Sweeter sounds posses_ 

overtones. 

je) _mirror is used as a 35 

shaving glass. 


Increases (I); Decreases (O); 

Remains the Same (RS) 

26. If an object approaches a 

convex mirror, the size of the 
image_ 

27. If the frequency of photons 
increases, the number of electrons 
emitted per second from a 
metaL— 

28. If the pitch of the sound 

increases, the speed of the 
sound_ 

29. If the humidi^ of air increases, 
the velocity of sour 

30. If the loudness of sound 

increases, the velocity of sound- 

Explain 

31. A bird sitting on a naked wire 
carrying current feels quite safe. 

32. Why do surface winds tend 
to blow toward the equator and away 
from the polar regions? 

33. What is the function of making 1 

a wire "earth"? 3 

34. Why are car owners advised 5. 

to add distilled water to car battery 7 7. 

35. Why do the stages of large 

auditoriums have curved backs ? j 

Matching Teat 

36. Direction: From Column B, tg' 
select the phrase or statement which 2 1! 
best defines or explains each of the 23 ! 


terms in column A. 25. 

Column A 27. 

1 . meridians 

2. parallels 31. 

3. equinox 

4. revolution 

6 . roUition 

6 . orbit 


Test Your Knowledge 

38 The sun is a very hot sphere 
of gases with a surface temperature 
of 1 Its diameter is 2 
times that of the earth, and its volume 
is 3 times that of the earth. The 36. 
sun has been furnishing energy for 
millions of years This energy comes 
from the 4 of 5 to form 
heavier elements At the centre of 
the sun is the solar interior. Surround¬ 
ing this are three layers the 6 , 

7 and 8 . 37 . 

Scientific Vocabulary 

39. {a) Chromosphere 
( 6 ) Photosphere 

(c) Albedo 33 

(d) Prominences 
(ej Corona 
(0 Solar flares 


ANSWERS 


(b) 

2 . 

ib) 

(c) 

4. 

id) 

id) 

6 . 

id) 

ic) 

8 . 

ib) 

(a) 

10 . 

ic) 

ic) 

12 . 

ib) 

ib) 

14. 

la) 

id) 

16, 

(a) 

id) 

18. 

ib) 

la) 

20 . 

ib) 

(a) 

22 . 

id) 

id) 

24. 

ib) 

ic) 

1 

26. 

D 

28. 

RS 

1 

30. 

RS 


The bird and the wire betwen 
his feet form two resistances in 
parallel. As thejfeatiierv pads 
of the bird are p<^ conductors 
of ekMitricitv, moat of the current 


Aroyhd the equator, 
ratures are relativety high. Tnle 
produces a low pressure area 
into which winds blow. The 
polar regions, on the other hand, 
have relatively low temperatures 
which produces a high pressure 
area causing air to move away 
from the regions. 

It is a protective measure to 
save the human body in contact 
with an electrical Ihstrument from 
being harmed- In the event of 
short-circuiting, the current will 
pass away easily to the earth. 
Any metallic impurity in the acid 
is likely to be deposited on the 
plates and cause local action 
which consumes the plate witiwut 
providing us any useful energy. 
Similarly, the acidic impurity may 
dissolve tiie plates uselessly. For 
this reason, water has to be 
highly pure. 

It is to enable the voice of the 
speaker to be heard upto a long 
distance. When a speaker 
stands at or near the focus of 
the curved surface, his voice is 
rendered parallel after reflection 
from the concave or parabolic 
surface. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5. 

6 


(a) 

{d) 

(a) 

ib) 

10 

|c) 


(a) amplitude 

{b) no. of harmonics 

(c) pitch 

id) more 

(e) concave 

1. 10,000'»F or 5600*0 

2. 110 

3. 1000,000 

4. fusion 

5. hydrogen 

6 . photosphere 

7. chromosphere 

8 . corona 

(а) The sun's surface atmos¬ 
phere, made up of glowing 
gases 

(б) A layer of brHHantiy glowing 
gases beneath the (mromo- 
sphere, the source of most 
of the radiant energy from 
the sun 

{c) Average reftectivity of a body 
in space such as the moon 
or earth 

(d) Streams of gases arching 
from the sun’s surface 

(a) Thin oases making up the 
outermost pfH^op ol. the 
sun ‘ . 

[f) BuddaneruptkirwCihaatin'a 



PfWBHMQfMDMMKIOIIw BHKHKIlHWiRlpOMilf 
EltMlIIMMllS 



Anf. 

0. tn 1^1, t* pop^totjon 
thp «arth (w(^ popultSm)^ Vtoocf at > 
anaapregata: ,, 

Ana. 4,608 miWon padpha 

a tnt982-8a Air India aamad 
a profit of; 


THE EXAMINER’S 


Ana. Ra 36.10 crtpp. . 

Q. What ia tha rata qf-intataai 
on 6-year Post Offloa iltna dapoaita 
madet and recurring dapoaitact^nta 
opened on or after Aterch 1, 101^3* 


Guess Questions 


Q. The world's first and only 
recipient of a permanent artificial heart 
who died at the age of 61 on March 
24, his 112th day with the device. 


Q. The abbreviation BNOC 
stands for* 

Ana. British National Oil Corpo¬ 
ration 


Ana. 11.5 per eani (A twa 
to. 5 per cent prewou^). 

Q. From which counbydM first 
consignment of 19.8 tonnes of en¬ 
riched uranium for the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Plant in Ralasthan la asgwcted 
in May this year? 

Ana. France. 


was; 

Ana. Barney Clark. 

Q. At the end of 1982, the total 
number of branches of the State Bank 
of India stood at 

Ana. 6,253. 

Q. The State Bank of India had 
opened itsGOOOth branch in 1982 in 
the village* 

Ana. Ghonda in the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Delhi. 

Q. During 1982, the total 
number of offices abroad of the State 
Bank of India werb expanded to* 

Ana. 40. 

Q. Who IS chairman of the State 
Bank of India? 

Ana. R. P Goyal 

Q. The abbreviation SCOPE 
stands for: 

Ana. Standing Conference on 
Public Enterprises 

Q. On March 24, President Zail 
Singh inaugurated the 86th session of 
the International Olympic Committee 
(IOC) at: 

Ana. Vigyan Bhavarv New Delhi 

Q. The Presidant of the Indian 
Olympic Association (lOA) is; 

Ana. Ra)e Bhaiendra SingK 

Q. The President of the inten 
national Olympic Committee( IOC) is; 

Ana. Juan Antonk) Samaranch. 

Q. Who has been elected as 
Vice-President of the International 
Olympie Committae? 

Ana. Aahwinf Kumar. (He is 
a foitnar Macmr-CSeneral of the Bordw- 
Samrlty PpTM). 

vtAno. 6 B 

■ f ' 


Q. Pakistan has recently pur¬ 
chased a Gearing Class American 
destroyer, the fifth one at a nominal 
prhe of one million dollars and has 
commissioned it as: 

Ana. PNS Alamgir. 

Q. India's major export items to 
Pakistan include- 

Ana. bidi leaves medcinal herbs 
wood, iron and steel products en^neer- 
ing goods tyres and tubes as also 
iron ore 

Q. Major import items from 
Pakistan include. 

Ana. naptha, furnace oil and 
rock salt 

Q. India's Fast Breeder Test 
Reactor (FBTR) is being constructed 
at 

Ana. Katpakkanx near Madras 
(Tamil Nadu), (tts completion next 
year will mark an important stags In 
the country's atomic energy pro- 
gramme). 

Q. Th»Chief Minister of Megha¬ 
laya IS 

Ana. CaptW.A Sangma. 

Q. The Centre has raised the 
total plan assistance to States for the 
remaining two-year period of the sixth 

plsn( 1982-85) from Rs_crore to 

Rs_crore. 

Ana. 15,360. 17,000. (Thus 
the additional ^n essence to States 
for this period is Rs t,6S0 crore). 

Q. The rock samples collected 
by the second Indian expedition to 
Antarctica are similar to those found 
In Indtai In the- 

Ana. Deccan Plateau (These 
rocks belonged to pre-Cambrian to 
Ordovicean ag% Htat is about GOO to 
800 mUoft years oU). 

Q. What la the theme this year 
for the World Meteorological Orgamsa- 


Q. The Rs30-crore Baraaun 
Silaru Powerline Project cleared by 
the Planning Commissioa loins 8ie 
transmission systems of which 
States? 

Ana. Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh 

Q. InwhichfMMpitalin theU.&A 
the first test-tube twins (a boy and a 
girl) were born? 

Ana. North Shore University 
Hospital Manhasset 

CL What is the esti m ated expend)- 
ture incurred on the seventh Non- 
aligned summit held in New Delhi on 
March 7-12, as per External Affairs 
Minister, Mr P.V Narasimha Rao's 
statement in the Rajya Sabha? 

Ana. Rs 30 crore 

Q. From which country has India 
acquired "Sagar Kanya", one of the 
lar«st and most mooern oceanogra¬ 
phic research vessel? 

Ana. West Germany. 

0^ On which date was the pro- 
duction-cum-diatribution scheme for 
selected essentfal commodities launched 
throughout the MMintry? 

Ana. July 1. IS*^. 

O. How many rpUkbp tonnes ,of 
foodgrains were distnbuted Idirough 
public distribution sy«Mim during 
1982? , 

Ana. 14.78. (AT vMf f8G RW 
cent higher than the previous twr 
when we outHow was 1801 rrmoh 
tonrtes). 

Q. What is the interest rate re¬ 
commended by the Central Board of 
Trustees Empioyaed Provident Fund 
for the year 1982-83? 

Ana. 9.lSpn'cent(agaihitf&7ff 
per cant In We precede 

t m reCOmlllSraptlOn Of 

panda Committee aceefned by the 


871 



'% UfifOfiCbmnwircdMinistry rebttoto; 

An*. House rent etlowsnce to 
the Bombsy textile workers 

Q. What is the range of house 
rent aliowsnce recommended by the 
Detmpande Committee for textile work¬ 
ers in Bon^y? 

Ana. Between Rs 33 and Rs 65 
per month from April 1, 1983. 

Q. During 1982, the assistance 
to the members of Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes under the differential rate of 
interest scheme stood at: 

Ans. 43% [against 40% stipu¬ 
lated by the government). 

Q. Which country has become 
the world's second largest producer 
of tea? 

Ans. China ( indie stands in the 
first position. The estimated figures 
relating to production of tea in China 
shows that it has r^laced Sri Lenka 
as the world’s second largest producer 
of tea in previous Ksers Sri Lanka 
continued to be in the second position 
among the world’s tea producers). 

Q. With which country India 
has established direct telephone dial¬ 
ing system from April 1 for subscribers 
in Bombay, Calcutta DeIN and Madras? 
What is the code number for that 
country? 

Ans. Australia; the code num¬ 
ber bSI. 

Q. What is the code number for 
direct telephone dialing from Delhi to 
London? 

Ans. 41. 

Q. Which country won the 
Jawahar Lai Nehru Invitation Intsr- 
nationai Football Tournament held in 
March last? 

Ans. Hungary (defeating China 
2-1 in the final helo on March 29). 

Q. By the end of which f ivey ear 
plan perkKl the ^ernment proposes 
to make available compute- facilities 
in high schools? 

Ans. Seventh Plaa 

Q. For what purpose the Sarkaria 
Commission has been set up? 

Ans. To review the existing ar¬ 
rangements between the Centre and 
the States and to recommend such 
changes in the said arrangements as 
might be appropriate within the present 
cor»titutional framework. 

Q. Which State has recently (on 
March 24) adopted by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority a statutory resolution 
seekiirg the abolition of the Congress 
(I)-dominated Legislative Council? 

Ans. Andhra Pradesh. 

Q. Which country has recently 
permitted its citizens to bring Into 
country duty free any amount of gold, 
aiver and platinum in any form including 
ornaments? 


Ans. Hungary. ^ 

Q. The main objective Of the 
space observatory "Astron" launched 
by the Soviet Union on March 23 is 
the study of the constellation of: 

Ans. Tarus stars 

Q. Who is the tallest known 
living human in the world according to 
the 1983 edition of the Guiness Book 
of Records? 

Ans. 26-year-otd Muhammad 
Alam Channa of Pakistaa He is eight 
feet 3 inches tall (251 cms). 

Q. The oil exploration pra 
gramme in the Godavari basin is finarv 
ced by: 

Ans. World Bank (IBRD), to 
the tune of 165 million dollars 

Q. During the year 1982-83, 
India imported cement to the tune of ; 

Ans. 17.95 lakh tonnes 

Q. The new political party launch¬ 
ed by Mrs Menaka Gandhi on April 3 
has been named: 

Ans. Rashtriya Sanjay Manch. 

Q. This year's Guardian Fiction 
Award has been won by: 

Ans. Anita Desai (for her book 
"A Village by the Sea"). 

O. Who is chairman of the 
Central Brxird of Direct Taxes? 

Ans. V. Chidambaram. 

Q. Out of the total estimated 
tax income, what amount of excise 
and indirect taxes bring to the govern¬ 
ment? 


.' rMi'.c' ind^Mihdwit'Bieltbhs 
" treUMfraona. 

I. (1) TnsetKlcame. Gramhuibcsi 
mistaks. 

J. (1) Yduvvere wise enough. Wise 
for thiit particular purpose. 

(Question II) 

A. [b) 

B. (c) 

C. (b) 

0 . (b) 

E. (c) 

(Question 111) 

A. autocratic 

B. autopsy 

C. automatic 

D. automation 

E. autographs 

(Question IV} 

(aland (g) 

(b) and (a) 

(c) and (h) 

(d) and (/) 

(A) and (/) 

(Question V) 

A. [b) 

B. (a) 

C. (e) 

D. (a) 

E. (b) 

(Question VI) 

A. (c) 

B. (a) 

C (c) 

D, (c) 

E ( 6 ) 

(Question VII) 


Ans. Rs 11,500 crora(Income- A. 
tax accounts for only Rs 1,448 B. 
crore). C. 

Q. Who is the distinguished 
Indian physicist elected as Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London recently? 

Ans. Prof & Chandrasekhar. (He A. 
is head of the liquid crystal teboratory 
at the Raman Research Institute Banga¬ 
lore). 


Objeiaiwe-Type Tests 
&igiish Language 

Contd from page 666 


B. (1) success or failure. The two 
cannot happen simultaneously. C. 

C. (3) ora motel. The same article 
an cannot go with both. 

D. (3) and this has made him.r/>/s 
is more definite and precise. 

E. (2) scarcely any one. Scarcely 
has a negative sehse. 

F. (1) He went very happy. Quite Is 
less than moderate. 

G. (2) flatter you to your face. Usage 
demands it. 

H. (1) There was the roar of the 


disinterested 

luxuriant 

exposure 

tolerant 

righteous 

(Question VIII) 
q. 1 . (b) 
q. 2 . (e) 
q. 3 . (b)and(c) 
q. 4. (a) refuse to hweanythkig 
to do with it. 

(b) these ideas were 
spreading very fast 

(c) to keep away from, 
so as not to get 
involved. 


q. 1 . 

q. 3. 
q. 4. 

2'2 

2 : 1 : 


q. 4, 


(0 

[b) 

(c) 

(a)and(b) 


(a) to involve Nmaelf in 
the good of all man¬ 
kind. 

(b) Nations may differ in 
the quantum of their 
•tare sjtowards the 
commsft; gpqd ,of 
minkiiiil'' . i 1 '. 

History rsobtds the mutual, 
give-and-take of nation. 
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For CaiMiNoa appaaifiM In Bank Probationary 
OfHcara’/Mi Ciorfcal Cadro Examtnationa/ 

M.B.A. & otbor Group Managenient Admission Tests 


The purpose of this feature is not merely to prepare 
candidates for various competitive examinations in which 
such type of questions are set but also to gradually help 
them to raise their mental faculties e.g., reasoning 
power, spatial ability, memory etc., so as to enable them 
to tackle all sorts of questions set in competitive tests. 


Psychologica 

Quiz 


REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


Of the following find the one that does not 
belong to the rest ; 

1. (a) 2AY 

(b) BYC 

(c) TUP 

(d) XCW 

(a) DVE 

2. (a) PLHD 

(b) NJFB 

(c) MIEA 

(d) GNKL 

(e) OKGC 

3. (a) IMQU 

(b) TNLK 

(c) JNRV 

(d) KOSW 

(e) LPTX 

4. <«) TPLH 

(b) SOKG 

(c) RNJF 

(d) QMIE 
(•) DSTU 

5. ( 8 ) UQMIE 
( 6 ) VRNJF 

(c) WSOKG 

(d) VGPTR 
(a) XTPLH 

In what way the following are alike. (Choose the 
best one). 

6 . Combination, Mixture, Synthesis 

(a) They mean the sanw thing 

0 ) They always deal with more than one thing 

(C) They are very common words 

(d) They are all nouns 

(a) They are important English words 

7. Qauva. Apricot, Fig 


(а) All have a seed inside 

(б) All are sold in winter only 

(c ) All are fruit 

(d) All have a hard skin outside 

(e) All are found on the tall trees 

8. Owl, Bat, Cat 

(a) All are animals 

(b ) All have four legs 

(c) All are carnivorous 

(d) All hunt their prey at night 

(e) All can see only at night 

9. Pigeon, Cow, Rabbit 

(a) All are herbivorous 
{b ) All are mammals 

(c) All live on grass 

(d) All look very innocent 

(e ) All are animals of prey 

10. Mars, Mercury, Saturn 

(a) All are heavenly bodies 
{b ) All are fixed stars 

(c ) All are known to have life on them 

(d) All are famous planets 
(e} All are extremely hot 


VERBAL ANALOGIES 


Choose the pair of words that shows the same 
relationship as given at the top of every set of pairs. 

11 . Man ; Mammals 
0) Sheep ; Goat 

(2) Cow : Cattle 

(3) Grass ; Grassland 

(4) Parrots : Crows 

(5) Asses ; Donkeys 

12. Transparent : Opaque 
(1) Blue ; Green 

{2) Adjacent ; Opposite 
(3) Dark : Darkish 
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(4) Malleable . Brittle 

(5) Supplement . Complement 

13. Pansy . Flora 

(1) Earth : Moon 

(2) Bed : Cot 

(3) Snake Reptilia 

(4) Books Stationery 

(5) Furniture Merchandise 

14. Manic . Depressive 

(1) Fish ■ Pond 

(2) Frog ■ Amphibian 

(3) Iron Metal 

(4) Oil ' Liquid 

(5) Happy ' Sad 

15. Counsellor Counsellee 
{1) Doctor Patient 

(2) Pen Ink 

(3) Pencil Eraser 

(4) Paper Stationery 

(5) Cow Grass 

16 Sepals Petals Buttei’cup 

(1) Iron ■ Gold Metals 

(2) Legs Seat Chair 

(3) Brush Polish Shoe 

(4) Blue Red Green 

(5) Paper Pencil Pen 

17 Nucleus Protoplasm Cell 

(1) Hard Soft ■ Brittle 

(2) Black White • Grey 

(3) Roots Trunk Tree 

(4) Good Bad Worst 

(5) Thief Robber Swindler 

18 Good Better . Best 

(1) Hard Soft Medium 

(2) Tall Short Average 

(3) Dull Superior Genius 

(4) Bad Worse Worst 

(5) Awake , Sleep Snore 

19 Reptiles Birds Fauna 

(1) Turnip Cucumber Cauliflower 

(2) Pens Papers Stationery 

(3) Pansy Petunia • Candytuft 

(4) Sparrows . Pigeons Kites 

(5) Dogs : Horses Cows 

20 Chimpanzee Gorillas Primates 

(1) Triangle Rectangle Pentagon 

|2) White Black Red 

(3) Addition Subtraction Multiplication 

(4) Earth Water Sky 

(5) Cows Buffaloes . Mammals 


NUMERICAL SERIES 


Supply the missing figure. 


21. 

“2, 0, 4, 

10 , 

22. 

3, 7, 13, 

21, 

23. 

63, 46, 31, 42_ 

24 

79, 60, 43, 56,_ 

25, 

3, 6, 11, 

18, 25, _ 

26 

118, 96, 

76, 58, _ 

27 

124, 62, 

24, 4_ 

28 

115, 55, 

19, 1_ 

29 

108, 49, 

14, -3,_ 

30. 

108, 51, 

16, 1_ 


INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHICAL DATA 


Growth Curves of Olfferent Parts and Tissues of ttie Body 



31 From the above graph, find out the age at which 
there is maximum growth of lymphoid tissue 

(a) 6 years 

{b ) 8 years 

(c) 10 years 
(cf) 12 years 
(e) 14 years 

32 In what way does the brain and head growth 
differ from the general growth ■ 

(а) Brain and head growth is at a uniform rate. 

(б) Brain and head growth follows the same 
pattern as the general growth. 

(c) Brain and head growth is very rapid during 
early years but then it is more or less 
constant 

(d) Brain and head growth is like reproductive 
growth 

(e) All types of growth follow more or less a 
similar pattern 

33 Which type of growth has the minimum rate of 
growth during the first 14 years' 

(a) Lymphoid growth 
{b) Reproductive growth 
(c) General growth 
(c/) Brain and head growth 
(e I All types of growth 

34 Which one of the following statements explains 
the correct position 

(a) Different types of growth follow the same 
pattern. 

(b) General type of growth is merely the 
summation of the otner types. 

(c) There can't be more thin 1CXJ% grovyth. 

(d) Between the ages of 18 and 20 years, all 
types of growth comes to a atop. 

(e) Lymphoid growth curve is misleading. 

35. Which one statement brings out clearly the 
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difference between Brain and Head growth and 
Reproductive growth ? 

(a) The two types of growth is synchronous. 

(b) The two types of growth are the exact 
inverse of each other. 

(c) The two types of growth end at the same 
point. 

(d) The two types of growth overlap each other, 
(a) Brain and head develop the most in earlier 

years and Reproductive growth takes place 
the most in later years. 


Increase in Expenditure (rom year to year in lacs 



36. How has the expenditure changed between 
1976 -77 and 1979-80? 

(a) increased steeply 
) just increased 

(c) was steady 

(d) decreased steeply 

(e) just decreased 

37. During which years is there a maximum increase 
in expenditure? 

(а) 1976-77 to 1979-80 

(б) 1979-80 to 1980-81 

(c) 1980-81 to 1981-82 

(d) 1981-82 to 1982 -83 
(a) 1982-83 to 1983-84 

38. What is the percentage increase in expenditure 
from the year 1981 -82 to 1983-847 

(a) 12% 

(b) 15% 

(c) 20% 
id) 23% 

(a) 25% 

39. Comparing the percentage increase in expenditure 
between the year 1977-78 and 1979 -80 the former is ■ 

(a) far less than the latter 

(b) less than the latter 

(c ) equal to the latter 

(d) a little less than the latter 

(a j a little greater than the latter 

40. From the above graph it appears that after the 
year 1981 -82, the expenditure; 

(a) has been increasing steeply 


{b ) has been decreasing steadily 

(c) has been gradually increasing 

(d) has been more or less the same 
(e j has been just increasing slightly 


READING COMPREHENSION 


Read the following passages and answer the 
questions at the end of each on the basis of what is 
stated or implied in the passage. Choose the best 
answer to each question. 

41. Like the constant clatter of the shuttle on a loom, 
Mrs Gandhi's ministers wove like patterns on a crazy 
quilt between the endless array of the capital's 
bhavans With not a single addition to the cabinet, nor 
a single subtraction, the custody of the mammoth 
empires in the sarkar changed hands. The departments 
were split and fused together like the squares in a Rubik's 
Cube. Only five new ministers of state and three new 
deputy ministers were sworn in. but their entry heralded 
a chain of changes in the combination of departments. Of 
the 59 departments that are managed by secretary-level 
officials, 27 woke up the next day to greet at least one new 
minister The pattern changed, but not the wool It 
was a painfully elaborate exercise in shuttling and 
reshuttling the same jaded bunch. 

(а) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is 

(/) Mrs Gandhi's Cabinet Ministers 
(//) The Cabinet Reshuffle 
(/// j Exercise in Shuttling 
(/v) Changing Hands 
(v) Rubik's Cube 

(б) Mrs Gandhi's ministers were 
(/) changed very often 

(// j increased in number 
(///) decreased in number 
{iv) shuffled only 

(v) asked to have some more departments 

(c) The departments were 
(/) increased in number 
(//) decreased in number 

{ill ) broken up and amalgamated in a new manner 

(/v) given new names 

(v) reallocated to different ministers 

(d) The shuttle on a loom 
(/) I emains steady 

(//) moves to one side 
(w) constantly goes up and down 
{iv) constantly makes rattling sound 
(v) remains fixed at one place 

(e) Rubik's Cube is 
(/) a wheel chair 

(//) a piece of apparatus used for finding the ele¬ 
vation 

(///) a very good decorative piece for housewives 
(/v) a big cube made up of a number of small 
cubes 

(v) a toy for infants to play with 

42. Early man was overwhelmed by the vastness of 
Nature, the many forces and phenomena which he did 
not understand and was afraid of He tried to propitiate 
the powers which he felt might harm or even destroy 
him. He resorted to offerings and sacrifices and 
worship Sometimes, he underwent severe self-imposed 
tortures to mortify the flesh in the hope that these 
penances would benefit him, either in this life or the 
next. In the madiaeval period or earlier, monks in 
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Europe retired to caves and some even wore horse-hair 
shirts while devoting themselves to prayer and a life of 
austerity. Those were the times when it could be said, 
at least in some cases, that the odour of sanctity was a 
tangible fact. In other parts of the world too, there 
were seen extreme and extraordinary examples of self- 
mortification. Some of which persist even to-day in 
India and elsewhere. 

(a) The title below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is: 

(/) Ignorance today 
(//) Propitiation of Powers 
(///) Self -mortification in Early Man 
{iv ) Offerings and Sacrifices 
(v) Torture 

{b) Many forces and phenomena were: 

(/) understood by the early man 
(//) appeased by the early man 
(/«) observed by the early man 
{iv ) recognised by the early man 
(v) taken care of by the early man 

(c) The early man underwent severe self-imposed 
tortures to 

(/) regularise his living 
(//) remove his sins of the past 
(///) punish himself 
{iv) discipline himself 
(v) make himself active 

(d) Self-mortification IS- 

(/) Bringing the body, the flesh and passions 
under control 
{ii) Killing oneself 

(/«) Denying oneself all good things of life 
(/v) Done under compulsion as a punishment 
(v) Gaining confidence in oneself 

(e) Monks, in the mediaeval period, retired to caves 
to 

(/) pass their days m peace 
(//■) be free from the worries of the world 
(///) attain sanctity in their lives 
j/V) offer prayers 
(v) recall their past lives 


SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


tn the following statements, a situation is explained 
in a few sentences, followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether: 

(a) conclusion necessarily follows from the state¬ 
ments 

{b ) conclusion is only a long drawn one 

(c) conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
statements 

(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful 

Note: Your answer should be only in the light of the 
statements given. 

Statements. 

43. 1. As we ^o higher the air pressure goes on 

decreasing. 

2. On the mountains the temperature is general¬ 
ly lower than the plains. 

3. Himalayas are high mountains. 

Conclusion: Therefore the natives of Himalayas have 

high blood pressure. 

Statements: 

44. 1. A plus B is equal to C. 

2. C is half of D. 


Conclusion. Therefore D is double of A plus B. 
Statements. 

45. 1. Krishan is taller than Mohan. 

2. Mohan is shorter than Kirpal. 

Conclusion: So Kirpal is equal to Krishan. 

Statements: 

46. 1. Morning walk is good for health. 

2. Radha goes for a walk every morning. 

Conclusion Therefore Radha is very healthy. 
Statements 

47. 1. Mushrooms grow in a special kind of soil. 

2 At some places in Chandig^-h the soil is 
different from other places. 

Conclusion. So mushrooms can be grown at some 
places in Chandigarh. 

48. At the end of each paragraph some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, the candidates have to mark the answers as 
under; 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true 

C. Can't say 

D. Probably false 

E. Definitely false 

(a) 'There are different types of knowledge perceptual, 
conceptual and intuitive and they are suited to different 
kinds of objects" He cites Plotinus who says that 
"some perceptions are below us, logical reasonings are 
with us, and spiritual apprehensions are above us". 
Agreeing with this classification of Plotinus,'he points 
out, that the nature of integral experience is like spiritual 
apprehensions because "it brings into activity not merely 
a portion of our conscious being, sense of reason, but 
the whole" 

1. Maximum knowledge can be gained through 
intuition 

A B C D E 

2 Perceptual knowledge is gained through senses 

A B C D E 

3 Integral experience is collective experience of 
many things 

A B C D E 

4. Spiritual understanding makes use of the sense 
of reason only. 

A B C D E 

5. Integral experience makes use of the whole of 
the individual. 

A B C D E 

{b) The stratosphere begins ju^ above the troposphere, 
although one often distinguishes a slight unterm^iary 
layer, the tropopause, between them. There wee a time 
when it was considered that the temfMratuie of #)e air in 
the stratosphere does not change with the eHilMdp. but 
remains at about -60*’C, and then later (p-aduaflw drops, 
so that the cold prevalent in space dofninetsd at the 
boundaries of the atmosphere. However a tampeeature 
of -60**C is actually maintained only up to an altitude of 
30-40 kilometres, and then the temperature of tilw air 
begins to rise suddenly, reaching -l-60°C at an altitude of 
50-60 kilometres. 

1. Tropopause layer is between stratoepheie and 
troposphere. 

ABODE * 

2. Above an altitude of 40 kilometres dte temperature 
IS -10®C. 

ABODE 
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3. The temperature of the air in the stratosphere 
remains the same throughout. 

A B C D E 

4 Troposphere is just above the stratosphere. 
ABODE 

5. At an altitude of about 60 kilometres we can 
reach a very warm place. 

ABODE 


QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


49 Select the prime numbers from the following 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

50 Simplifying 

2 + 1 - (1 + 1 (1 + '4)1 weget 

(a) 2/3 

ib) 3/5 

(c) 7/5 

{d) 15/8 

(e) 9/8 

51 Thevalueof {<v/7 + V3)(V7 - V3)is: 

(a) 2 

(b) 3 

(c) 4 
id) 5 

(e) 6 j 

52 In a mixture of 50 litres, milk and water are in the 
ratio of 3 2 How much water should be added to 
make the ratio of the two equal? 

(a) 5 litres 

(b) 10 litres 

(c) 15 litres 
{d ) 20 litres 
{e) 25 litres 

53 X is going on his scooter at the rate of 40 
km/hr. After 80 kms he rests for 10 minutes How 
long will it take him to cover 160 kms? 

(a) 3 hrs — 10 mins 
lb) 4 hrs — 10 mins 
(cj 5 hrs — 15 mins 

(d) 4 hrs — 20 mins 

(e) 4 hrs — 30 mins 

54 A and B are 200 kms apart. A is moving 
towards B at the rate of 20 kms/hr and B is moving 
towards A at the rte of 30 kms/hr After how much 
time will they be 50 kms apart. 

(а) 1 hr 

(б) 2 hrs 

(c) 3 hrs 
{d) 4 hrs 
|e) 5 hrs 

55. A train 50 metres long passes a platform 100 
metres long in 10 secs. What is the speed of the train ? 

(а) 600 metres/min 

(б) 700 metres/min 
(c i 800 metres/min 
id) 900 metres/min 
(e) 1000 metres/min 

56. A horse is tied at the centre of a big grass-field 
with a rope of 15 metres length. How much area can 
the horse graze? 

(a) about 710 sq m 
{b) about 700 sq m 
{c) about 706 sq m 
id) about 707 sq m 
(a) about 715 sq m 


57. Sham borrowed Rs 2,000 at 10% per annum 
simple interest on March 1, 1978. He cleared the loan 
by paying Rs 2,600. The payment was made on: 

(a) March 1, 1979 
{b) March 1, 1980 

(c) March 1, 1981 
{d) March 1, 1982 
(a) March 1, 1983 

58. Kehar Singh bought a certain quantity of rice at 
the rate of Rs 150 per quintal and 10% of the rice was 
spoiled. At what price should he sell the remainder to 
gam 20% of his outlay? 

(a) Rs 190/quintal 
(A) Rs 200/quintal 

(c) Rs 210/quintal 
id) Rs 215/quintal 
(e) Rs 220/quintal 

59 It takes 7.% hours to travel from Chandigarh to 
Ludhiana travelling at a constant speed. What part of 
the distance is travelled in 3/5 of an hour? 

(а) 25/4 

(б) 25/6 

(c) 20/7 

(d) 21/6 

(e) 22/5 

60. What fraction does .999 represent ? 

(a) 9/10 

(b) 99/100 

(c) 999/1000 

(d) 999/100 

(e) 99/1000 

61. If oranges cost 07 rupee each, how much a 
dozen cost ? 

(а) 21 p. 

(б) 28 p. 

(c) 70 p 

(d) 75 p 

(e) 84 p 

62 which is greatest ? 

1/20, 03, .02 

63 5/11th of a number exceeds its 3/7th by 
10 What IS the number? 

(а) 350 

(б) 355 

(c) 360 

(d) 365 

(e) 370 

64 Find the square root of 576/625: 

(а) 21/25 

(б) 22/25 

ic) 23/25 

(d) 24/25 
(a) 25/25 

65. Find the value of 66-2/3% of 1200. 

(a) 500 

(b) 600 

(c) 700 

(d) 800 

(e) 900 

66. A man buys oranges at 500 paise a dozen and an 
equal number at 400 paise a dozen. He sells them at Rs 
5.50 a dozen and makes a profit of Rs 50? How many 
oranges does ha ^uy? 

(a) 30dozens 
lb) 40dozens 
(c) 50 dozens 

id) 60 dozens 

(e) 70 dozens 
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67. In what time Rs 1500 will amount to Rs 1950 at 
6% per annum simple interest. 

(а) 2 years 

(б) 3 years 
(c j 4 years 
(c^) 5 years 
(e i 6 years 

68. The average weight of 50 balls is 2 Ibs/ball If 
the weight of container be included the average weight 
will increase by .05 lbs. What is the weight of the 
container? 

(а) 2.1 lbs 

(б) 22 lbs 
ic) 2 3 lbs 

(d) 2.4 lbs 

(e) 2 5 lbs 

69 A man can dig 110 cubic feet of earth in 7 
days. How many days will he take to dig a well of 10 ft 
diameter and 25 feet deep? 

(а) 115 days 

(б) 120 days 

(c) 125 days 

(d) 130 days 

(e) 135 days 


70. The area of a square field is 625 sq. km. How 
long will it take a horse to run round it at the rate of 10 
kms an hour? 

(3) 7 hrs 
(6) 8 hrs 

(c) 9 hrs 

(d) 10 hrs 

(e) 11 hrs 


JUMBLED SENTENCES 


Rearrange the following jumbled words to form 
a sensible sentence in each case by omitting one 
word. 

71 develop box ideas to learn to the child has 

72 inventions verses the essays important with deal 

73. brother rock little my love I 

74. a pilot car the person aeroplane is who called 
flies an 

75 animal cage useful clever elephant is a and a 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


76. Given below are two sets of figures vi^. Problem 
figures A, B, C & D and Answer figures marked 1, 2, 3, 4 
& 5 Find out which one of the Answer figures fits in 
place of Question Mark (?) in the Problem figures. 


P rat Ha Flits 


« B C 0 E 



Ansmr Figiirat 
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ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


Arrange the alphabet as shown here First series 
IS arranged by taking first the last letter (Z), then 
first letter A, then second letter Y going in the 
backward direction. The next series is started by 
taking second letter from top (8), second from the 
opposite direction (Y) and third letter (C| from 
top. Similarly series {b), (oT) & (e) Series (c) 
does not follow this pattern and hence is the 
answer 


A B C D 
E F G H 
I J K L 
M N 0 P 
Q R S T 
U V W X 


Starting from the fourth line we go upward and 
thus we get (a), (b), (c) and (e). (d) is an 
exception and hence is the answer 
Starting from the second line, we go downward 
upto the fourth line. (6) is an exception and 
hence is the answer. 

Starting from fourth line we go upwpd to the first 
line, (e) is an exception and hence is the answer. 

Starting from sixth line we go upward to the 
second line, (d) is an exception and hence is the 
answer. 

(6) is the most appropriate because this one is the 
chief common characteristic of all the threif words. 
|c) IS the answer because it is common in all the 
three words. 

8. (d)' is the answer being the common feature of all 
the three. 

9. la) is the answer being the common characteristic 
of all the three. 


10. (d) IS the answer. 

11 In 'Mammals' is included 'man'. Similarly'cow' is 
included in cattle Hence (2) is the answer. 

12 Transparent is to opaque, as malleable is to 
brittle. Both are opposites. Hence (4) is the 
answer 

13 'Pansy' is one of the 'flora' and 'Snake' is one of the 
'Reptilia' Hence (3) is the answer 

14 Manic and Depressive are opposites. Similarly 
Happy and Sad are opposite moods. Hence (5) is 
the answer 

15 Counsellee has the same relation to Counsellor as 
Patient has to the Doctor Hence (1) is the 
answer 

16 Sepals and Petals are the parts of the flower— 
'Buttercup' Similarly Legs and Seat are two of the 
parts of the 'chair' Hence (2) is the answer. 

17 Nucleus and Protoplasm are the two important 
parts of a ceil Similarly Roots and Trunk are the 
important parts of a 'Tree'. 

18 These are positive comparative and superlative 
degrees Hence (4) is the answer. 

19. Reptiles and Birds are parts of 'Fauna'. Similarly 
Pens and Papers are parts of 'Stationery'. 

20. Chimpanzees and Gorillas belong to 'Primates'. 
Similarly cows and buffaloes belong to Mammals. 

21 1 2 - 3, 22 - 4, 3^ - 5, 42 - 6, and so the next is 
52 - 7 = 18. 

22 22 - 1 , 32 - 2, 42 - 3, 52 - 4, and so the next is 
62-5 = 31. 

23 82 - 1 , 72 - 3, 02 - 5, 72 7, and so the next is 

82 - 9 = 55. 

24. 92 - 2, 82 - 4, 72 - 6 , 82 8, and so the next is 

92 - 10 = 71. 

25. 22 - 1, 32 - 3, 42 - 5, 52 - 7, 62 - 11, and so 
the next is 72 — 13 = 36. {Note: 1, 3, 7, 11, 
13 are prime numbers). 

26. 112 - 3, 102 _ 4 gz _ 5 _ gz - g, and so the next 
is 72 - 7 = 42. 

27. 52 - 1 , 42 - 2, 32 ~ 3, 23 - 4, and so the next is 
13-5= - 4 . 
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28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


39. 

40. 

41. 


42 


43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 
47 
48. 


49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


53 - 10, 43 — 9, 33 - 8, 23 — 7 and so the next is 
13 - 6 = -5. 

53 - 17, 43 - 15, 33 - 13, 23-11, and so the 
next is 13 - 9 = -8 


53 - 17, 43 - 13, 33 - 11, 23 - 7, and so the 
next is 13 — 5 = —4. 


(d) 

(c) 

( 6 ) 

(rf) 

(e) 

(/»). See the part of graph upto 1979-80. 

(c) . The curve here is the steepest. 

Work out the percentage increase In 1981 -82 it 
is 5000 and in 1983-84 it is 6000. For 5000 the 
increase is 1000. For 100 it will be about 
20. Hence (c) is the answer 

(d) 


(a) 

(a) (//) This is the main theme discussed in the 
paragraph 

(b) (iv) This IS the most appropriate answer. 

(c) (hi) This explains the exact position. 

(d) (/V) Describes exactly the movements of shuttle. 

(e) (/V) This is the most exact description. 

(a) (///) IS the most appropriate heading. 

(b) (//) IS the exact answer. 

(cj (iv) This gives the exact objective. 

(d) (/) This IS the exact meaning. 

(e ) (ih ) The purpose is given in ciear terms. 

(c) 

(a) 

(d) 

(b) 


(c) 

(a) (1) 8 

(2) B 

(3) E 

(4) D 

(5) A 


(b) (1) A 

(2) C 

(3) D 

(4) E 

(5) B 


1, 3, 5, 7 — Prime numbers are those which 
cannot be factorised. 


65. (d) 

66. (c) 

67. (d) 

68. (e) 

69. (c) (Area of a circle = X height) 

70. (d) 

71. The child has to learn to develop ideas. (Omit 
box) 

72. The essays deal with important inventions. (Omit 
verses) 

73. I love my little brother (Omit roc^) * 

74 The person who flies an aeroplane is called a pilot 
(Omit car) 

75 Elephant is a clever and a useful animal. (Omit 
cage). 

76 I A, C, and E form one series of 2, 3 and 4 

lines. So the answer is (3) 

II. As we proceed from A to E, one circle goes on 
decreasing, a new figure is added. In A there 
are five circles, in B four circles, and a cross is 
added, in C there are three circles, one cross is 
added and a small square is added and so 
on Thus the answer is (2). 

III The figure is rotating anti-clockwise at an angle 
of 90* at a time So the answer is (4). 

IV Figure A—B gives figure C Figure C—0 
gives E. So the answer is (5). 

V A -F B gives figure C and figure C + D gives 
figure E So the answer is {1) 

VI. A figure plus 3 lines gives figure C, figure C 
minus 2 lines gives E. So the answer is (2). 

VII. Figure A + figure B gives figure (C) Figure 
C + D gives figure E, which is (3) 

VIII. Line with one arrow moves clockwise at an 
angle of 45° at a time. Line with two arrows 
moves anticlockwise at an angle of 90° at a 
time So the answer is (4). 

IX. Figure A -F B is equal to C Figure A -F C — 
figure 0. Similarly figure A -F D = E, which is 
( 5 ). 

X. Figure A minus 1 line gives figure B Figure A 
minus next odd number i.e, 3 lines gives figure 
C Figure A minus next odd number le., 5 
lines gives figure 0. Figure A minus next odd 
number > e. 1 lines gives figure E. So the 
answer is (4). 


(d) 

4 — use formula (a -F 6) (a - 6) = a* - 6* 

(b) 

(b) — for 160 kms, he needs four hours, there will 
be one rest of 10 minutes. 


In the l^lext issue 


54 . (c) 

56. (d) 
66. (d) 

57. (c) 

58. (b ) 

59. (b) 

60. (c) 

61. (e) 

62. 1/20 

63. (d) 

64. (d) 
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Sex EdimatHm 


Sex Behaviour in 
Adolescents 


In the last article we discussed 
Psychosexual Development'—its 
stages. We also mentioned how in¬ 
fantile sexuality affects adolescence. 
In this article we shall discuss adole¬ 
scence in greater detail with particular 
reference to sex behaviour. 

□ Adolescence is a stage in the 
development of an individual which 
lies between childhood and adulthood. 
It is rather difficult to say exactly 
when it begins and when it terminates. 
There are many factors that determine 
the age of onset of adolescence e.g.. 
climatic conditions, constitutional 
factors, environmental conditions, racial 
and individual differences etc. 
According to Hurlock, dte adolescence 
begins roughly at about the ages'of 
13-16 years and continues upto 17- 
21 years. It is a stage when the 
individual develops into a man or a 
woman. 

It is during this period that the 
sex glands begin to mature so as to 
funcBon as reproductive organs. It 
IS at tMs stage that maximum physical, 
intellectual, emotional, psychosexual, 
social, religious, moral growth takes 
place. During this period in females, 
changes in body contour, widening 
of the hips, eniar^ment of the breasts, 
growth of pubic and axillary hair and 
the onset of menstruation take place. 
Among the boys, the moustache and 
hair on the cheeks begin to grow. 
Voice starts becoming masculine and 
loss of seminal fluid during sleep as 
night discharge begins to take place. 

Adolescence is the most important 
period of human life. So teachers 
and .parents must understand the 
changes that take place during adole¬ 
scence, so that they can help adole¬ 
scents in solving their problems, on 
which depends not only the mental 
health of the adolescents but also of 
the nation. Once the adolescents in 
a nation are wettradjusted, they will 
take the nation towards progress in 
all walks of life. 

There are certain Wlacies about 
adolescence which must be rsmoA^ 
from the minds, of the elders-'- The 
niW fsHacy about adolescents is that 
they are awkward In physksal appeert 
ence. Actually during this stage there 


IS a rapid growth of different parts of 
the body and this growth is not so 
well coordinated as in adults, but 
they play better, run better and do 
other feats of athletics better and so 
we can hardly designate them as 
awkward. 

The second faliacy about adoie- 
scents is that they are rebeliious. This 
view is false. If their energies are 
properiy channeiized, they do not 
become rebellious. They only rebel 
if the elders try to dominate over 
them without providing them channeis 
for expression. 

Another misconception about 
adolescents is that adoiescents are 
bothered by sex maturation. It is 
not a correct view, it ail depends 
upon the cultural and social conditions. 
In certain cultures sex is looked down 
upon as something sinful. The attitude 
there in those societies is that of hush 
hush, so much so that even a talk on 
sex-matters is a taboo, with the result 
that adolescents in such cultures never 
understand as to what healthy sex life 
IS. So a number of problems arise 
because of strong repression of sex 
urges. But in cultures where channels 
for sublimation and redirection of sex 
urges are provided and adolescents 
are provided with full knowledge about 
normal sex behaviour, no such pro¬ 
blems arise. 

Adolescents live in a society where 
there is a constant interaction of per¬ 
sonalities. Through this social inter¬ 
action, the adolescents learn a lot 
about sex matters. There are many 
sources which provide knowledge to 
adolescents about sex matters e.g, 
friends, literature, elder persons, 
moviss, radio and television, drawings 
and paintings, sax life in animals, 
physiological development etc. The 
krrawledge gained through these 
sources may not bo correct. Many 
adolescents begin to suffer from 
venereal diseases because of their 
vyrong information about sex and 
lack of correct guidance. To check 
this, proper sex education may be 
made avsilsbte to them right from 
childhood before they become adole¬ 
scents. 

Instetkf of a hush hush and nega¬ 
tive attitiide taboos and superstitions 


about sex, the elders—parenbi'a^ 
teachers in particular, should develop 
a positive attitude towards sex. 

Sex education, in our oountr^,^ 
so far has been totally neglect^i 
with the result that our young bd^ 
and girls are going astray,. Cales of 
eve-teasing, rape, maritai dlKord. 
divorces, impotency, drinking, drug 
addiction, suicides etc. are increasfrig 
day by day. 

At the school level casedof delin¬ 
quency like truancy, baokyvardness in 
studies, maladjustment, waywardhiM,. 
pilfering, destructiveness, homosexual 
activity etc. are quite common. Mott 
of them are the result of a wrong 
understanding of sex behaviour. The 
adolescents do not receive adequate 
training in opposite sex-peer relation' 
ships and are severely deprived of 
age-appropriate peer experiences in 
childhood or adolescenca, with the 
result that they feel very awkward 
when put in the company of opposite 
sex peers 

The sex experiences of younger 
adolescents may often be colou^ 
by the phenomenon of isolation. The 
young boys and girls have no know¬ 
ledge as to how they become homo¬ 
sexual, heterosexual or narcissistic. 
This lack of knowledge may become 
the source of many psychological 
ailments in later life. There are many 
variables of sex that may go amiss In 
adolescents e.g., the chromosomal, 
gonodal, hormonal, sex of the internal 
and external organs, the sex of assign¬ 
ment and rearing and the gender role 
and identity. 

Sometimes abnormalities in sexual 
development may become clear before 
adolescence, but it is only at the age 
of adolescence that the abnormalities 
become absolutely clear e g., herma¬ 
phroditism (the presence of both 
ovarian and testicular tissues), eunu¬ 
choid (a male devoid of testes or 
external genitals), etc. In malPs the 
mammary glands may get enlarged. 
Occasionally adolescent girls may 
develop too large or too small breasts. 
The body image affects every facet of 
his or her social adjustment. 

Again the social, psychological 
and environmental pressures modify 
his or her self-evaluation with regard 
to his or her sex behavioUr. Hts or 
her too much concern about body 
image may result in ditturbed b^ev- 
iour, failure in social adjustment, an¬ 
xiety, depression, drug abuse, sekukf 
promiscuity, learning difficulties ancT 
other psychological problems. 

Those adolescents, who, in cbitdT 
hood, have estranged reiationtttigs 
with their parents, men cannot fttfe 
the very stressful demands of adde* 
scence. Earlier traume^ emotj^l 
experiences also lead to embtionai, 
problems in adolescence. Which we 
shall discuss In oip- next article. 



SPORTS 


AWARDS 


Padma Shri for Four 

□ Four more persons were awarded 
Padma Shri for their excellence in 
sports, according to an announcement 
made in New Delhi on March 30. 
These were besides those who got the 
same award on the eve of the Republic 
Day. The new award-winners, who 
won medals during the recent Asian 
Games, were' 

Geeta Zutshi (Silver medals in 
800 and 1500 metres), Bahadur Singh 
(gold medal in shot put), Kaur Singh 
(gold medal in heavyweight boxing) 
and Satpal Singh (gold medal in 100 
kg. wrestling). 


BADMINTON 


All-England Championships 

□ China emerged as worlcTs premier 
badminton power when they won 
both the singles and the women's 
doubles in the All-England Champion¬ 
ships at Wembley on March 27. China 
were admitted to the International 
Badminton Federation only two years 
ago. 

India's Prakash Padukona who 
had bn-ged into the semi-finals, was 
easily beaten by the ultimate winner 
by 16-6, 15-7. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Luan Jin (China) 
beat Morten Frost Hansen (Denmark), 
16-2, 12-15, 15-4. 

Women’s singles: Zhang Ailing 
(China) beat WuJianqui(China), 11- 
5, 10-12. 12-9. 

French International Champion- 
shtpa 

Q fndiftns won both the singles and 
the doubles titles In the French 
Internationai Badminton Championsh^ 


at La Havre (France) on April 3. 

Vimal Kumar defeated West G«-- 
many's Jurgen Gebhardt by 16-5, 
15-1 in the men's singles. Partho 
Ganguly and Vikram Singh won the 
doubles beating Stephen Frey and 
ThomasKuntler(W. Germany) by 10- 
15, 15-9, 15-8. 


BASKETBALL 


Federation Cup Championships 

□ Central Command scored an exciting 
87 74 win over Greater Bombay 
(South-East) in the men's final of the 
Federation Cup Basketball Champion¬ 
ships at Bombay on April 4. The 
women's title was claimed by Greater 
Bombay (North) who emerged as the 
only unbeaten team in the competition. 
In their last league encounter, they 
defeated Ernakulam by 60 points to 
37 


CRICKET 


Ranji Trophy 

□ The prestigious Ranji Trophy went 
back to Karnataka after a lapse of five 
years when they defeated Bombay by 
virtue of their first innings lead at 
Bornbay on March 15. 

This was Karnataka's third victory 
in the final of the National Cricket 
Championship. They had also been 
runners-up thrice ^mt^ had won 
the title 28 times and ths was their 
third defeat in the final. 

The match will be remembered 
for some brilliant betting performances. 
Chandrakant Pandit notched up a 
maiden century with a score of 157 in 
Bombay's first innings. Sandip Patil 
demonstrated the awsome power in 
his strokes as he belted the bowlers fo 
alt corners of the groundend remained 
unbeaten vyHth 121 out of Bombay's 
second innings total of 213 for four 


dedarad Roger Bihny gave asup^b 
display of batsmanship aivf scored 
115 runs in Karnatakafs first innings. 

Scores: 

Bombay: 534 (Chandrakant 
Pandit 157; JigneshSan^ianiTB; R. 
Bhatt four for 121; R. Binny. three 
for 119) and 213 for four dedarad 
(Sandip PatH 121 not out). 

Karnataka: 551^ incfoding 16 
penalty runs (Roger ^ny 115; S. 
Vishvanath92; Jayaprmash89; Rs^ 
Kulkarni, five for 157) and 179 for 
five(S. Vishvaoath77). 

Captains: Brijesh Patel (Kar^ 
nataka), Ashok Mankad (Bombay). 

New Zealand-Sri Lanka Teat 

□ NewZedandwrappeduptheseoond 
and final cricket Test against Sri Lanka 
when they cruised to a six-wicket win 
at Wellin^on on March 15. 

Scores: 

Sri Lanka: 241 and 93, 

New Zealand: 201 and 134 for 

four. 

West Indies-lmila Test 

□ The glorious uncertdntias of cridcst 
were well in evidence in the second 
Test between the West Indies and 
India which ended in a draw at Port of 
Spain on March 17. 

After bundling out India for 176, 
the home side were in trouble losing 
three wickets for only one run on the 
board A captain's knock of 143 by 
Clive Lloyd and a determined unbeaten 
97 by Larry Gomes changed the 
complexion of the match with a fighting 
fourth-wicket partnership of 237 
runs. Gomes went on to score 123. 

Trailing by 219 runs on the first 
innings, India faced the uphill taek 
with courage and when time was 
called they had scored 469 runs for 
seven wickets. Blending aggression 
with caution, Mohinder Amarnath hit 
up 117 runs in India's second innings. 
This was the first century by the 
visitors in the current Test series. It 
was the highest score by India mads in 
aTest match in the West Indiaai, with a 
spectacular onslaught skipper Kaptt 
Dev settled the issue He remained 
unbeaten with 100 runs which included 
three huge sktes and 13 fours He 
faced 95 deliveries in 142 minutes. 

Scores: 

India: 175 (M. Amarnath 58; 
M Marshall five for 37; Andy Roberta 
three for 72) and 469 for seven 
wickets (M. Arna(nakh 117; Kapil Dev 
100; Andy Roberta two for 100). 

Wdsttndlea: 394 (CUvp Lloyd 
143; Larry ,06mes 123; KapA D^, 
three for 91). 
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tbirdT*^'' 

□ The third twt between the West 
Indies and India in which over two 
ds^s of pity had been lost due to raia 
ended in a draw at Georgetown on 
Aprils. The home team still leads by 
1 -O in the seriea 

The highlights of the match were 
a (Antury by Vivian Richards who 
scored 109 runs in the West Indies' 
totia of470 and an unbeaten 147 by 
Sunn Gavaskar. This was his 27th 
Tet century and the "little master" 
from Bombay needs only two nrore to 
ec^alSir Don Bradman's aH-time record 
of 29 Test centuries. 

Scores: 

West Indies: 470 (V. Richards 
109, C. Lloyd 81; B.S. Sandhu, three 
for 87). 

ArdSts.' 284 for three(S. Gavaskar 
147 not out). 


FOOTBALL 


Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Cup 

□ Hungary scored a big triumph when 
they defeated China by 2 -1 in the final 
of the second Jawaharlal Ni^ru 
Invitation Gold Cup Football Tourns' 
ment at Cochin on March 29. China 
were also runners-up to Uru^ay in 
the inaugural tournament at Calcutta 
last year. 

Upto the final China were the 
only side to escape unscathed from 
the group matches. The young team, 
consisting mostly of unwersity students; 
all below 20, had defeated India 
Hungary and Cameron and had held 
Italy to a goalless eb’sw. None of 
these players had played in the recent 
Asian Gamea Hungary, the only team 
to send a hjHy professionai sida had 
an insipid start losing to China in a 
group "B" match but after that they 
got past Italy, India and Rumania 

A.J. Bokaro Steel Teurnement 

□ J.C.T. Mail; Phagwara won the 
second Att-India Bokaro Steel Football 
Tournament at Bokaro on March 
26. In thefinal t^ defeated Haryana 
Football Association by a solitary goal 
seored in the 61st minute of the 
matcK . 


GOLF 


bNUen OiMwi Chami^omhip 
□ TMrty-feyrryeer'oid profaiakidnal 
ff^'> Japan J. Takahashi emerpsd 
w^er; ih tHa fmflan Opan Golf Cham- 


pionshtp wMch condkided at New 
Delhi on Aprils. 

The diampionsh^ had an exdting 
finish. At the end of 72 hedes, three 
’ goifara—Takahashi BobTw8y(U.S.A) 
and Hsi^Yu'ShulTaiwan)—finished 
with an identical score of three under 
par 286. To resolve the issua there 
was a triangular contest over an extra 
hole The three again remained 
together and play had to be eDdended 
to second hole Tway and Hsieh 
shot into the bushes and dropped two 
strokes each. The Japanese scored 
a birdie to clinch the title The 
(dtampionship had attracted 110 golfers 
from abroad the largest contingent of 
40 being from the U.S. A 

Dunlop Invitational Tournament 

□ The Delhi professional Dm ParkasH 
won the DKinlop invitational Golf 
Tournament at Delhi on March 25. He 
finished with an aggregate of 298 to 
claim the frst prize of Rs 5,000 and 
regain the title after a break of two 
years. Astroke behind him was Ram 
Singh. 


HOCKEY 


National Championship 

□ PunjabretainedthecovetedRanga- 
swamy Cup for the third year in 
succession whea in the final of the 
47th National Hockey Championship 
they defeated Bombay by a solitary 
goal at Meerut on March 13. This 
was Punjab's 20th win in the chanrv- 
pionship which started in 1928, and 
third hat-trick of triumphs the previous 
occasions having been from 1949 to 
51 and 1970 to 72. Services finished 
third with a 2-1 win over Railways. 
indo-Russian Women's Tests 

□ The visiting Russian women's hock^ 
team rounded off their tour of India 
with a 2 -1 victory in the third and final 
Test at New Delhi on March 10. The 
hosta however, won the series by 2- 
1 , having defeated the visitors by 2 -1 
at Faridabad and by 2-0 at Jaipur. 


MOTORING 


Kenyan Safari Rally 

□ Driving an Opel Ascona-400, Fin- 
Imds Ari Vatanen won the gruelling 
5,000-km Kenyan Safari Motor Rally 
at Narobi on April 5. Luck favoured 
him as threp'irf the four top drivers 
had drof^tad out because of mechanical 
trouble ' This was his second atternpt 
In the previoue one in T977, he had 


failed to compile the course.; 


TENNIS 


Asian Nationa Champfonship 

□ After losing the first matet^ Chiiia 
made a grand recovery and defeated 
thehoid^ India by2’.T^thf finalof 
the second Aaiwt. Natioris Tennis 
Championships at the Kuaia Lumpur 
on March 16. Atongwiththe Ghaffar 
Cup, China claimed the first prtzeofS 
20,000. The losers got $ 10,000. 

Results: 

Singles: Anand Amrithraj(india) 
beat You Wei 6-4, 6-3; Liu Shuhua 
(China) beat Shashi Moioa 3-6,7-6, 
11-9. 

Doubles: LHj Shuhua and Ma 
Keqin (China) beat Anand Amrithrai 
and Nandan Bal 7-6, 6-7, 6-3. 

Monte Carlo Open Tournament 

□ Sweden's 18-year-old Mats Wjlan- 
der won the $ 300,000 Monte Csrlp 
Open Tennis Tournament with a fstdie 
win by 6 -1,6 -2,6 -3 over 30-year-old 
American Mel Purcell at Monte Carlo 
on April 3. 

The tournament marked the exit 
from top class tennis of Sweden's 
Bjorn Borg five times Wimbledon 
champioa when he was beaten by 
French teenager Henri Leconte in the 
second round. He had earlier an¬ 
nounced his retirement from competi¬ 
tive tennis after playing In the Monte 
Carlo Tournament. 

A.-l. Ranking Tournament 

□ Former Davis Cup player Jaykumar 
Royappa of Madras won the singles 
crown in the All-India Ranking Tennis 
Tournament at Pondicherry on April 3 
when he defeated Karnataka's Raghu- 
veer by 6-4, 6-1. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Federation Cup Tournament 
□ The fifth Federation Cup Volleybail 
Tournament ended in a triuniph for 
Railways who won both the titles for 
men and woman at Salem on ApritS. 

The Railways women retained 
the Bhilai Ste^ Plant Trophy, defeating 
P & T Department by 16^ 16-14, 
16-6. Their men regained the 
Shivanthi Trophy scoring a fluent win 
by 15-7, 16-7, 16-14 oirv 
Nadu who got the Tirupuh TixtM 
Trophy. Haryana out^fsesad Defrif 
16-6, 18-4, 16»1 toci^thethfr6 
place 
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Current 

General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

AAGSP: All-Assam Gana Sang- 
ram Parishad. 

AASU: All-Assam Students 
Union. 

AIRF: All-India Railwaymen's 
Federation. 

EMS: European Monetary Sys¬ 
tem. 

ETTDC: Electronics Trade and 
Technology Development Corpora¬ 
tion. 

FRCD: Floating Rate Certificate 
of Deposit. 

ICMR: Indian Council of Medical 
Research. 

lEA: International Energy 
Agency. 

IPA: Integrated Programme of 
Action (for regional co-operation 
between seven South Asian 
countries). 

LDC; Least Developed Coun¬ 
tries. (Also Lower Division Clerk). 

MAPP: Madras Atomic Power 
Project. 

OPEC: Organisation of Pet¬ 
roleum Exporting Countries. 

PAC: Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee. 

TFAI: Trade Fair Authority of 
India. (Mohammad Yunus is Chairman 
ot TFAI.) 

UNIDO: United Nations Indus¬ 
trial Development Organisation. 

AWARDS 

"Qandhi" wins 8 Oscars 

□ "Gandhi". Sir Richard Atten- 
boroygh's magnum opus on the apostle 
of non-violence, has won eight U.S. 
Motion Picture Academy Awards on 
April 12. including the Oscars for the 
best film of 1982. best director and 
best actor. 

The film also took the Oscars for 
the origirwl screenplay, editing, art 
direction, cinematography and 
costume. 


Sir Richard Attenborough got the 
best director award for the film while 
the Anglo-Indian Ben Kingsley, who 
depicted India's Father of the Nation, 
won the best actor award. 

With this film, Bhanu Athaiya 
became the first Indian to win an 
Oscar, sharing the award for costume 
design with John Mollo. 

Top British Awards for "Qandhi" 

□ Sir Richard Attenborough's 
"Gandhi" also won the top British 
Academy awards on March 21 —the 
best Picture Award and two acting 
awards for star Ben Kingsley. 

Sir Richard was named the Best 
Director and Rohini Hattangandy, who 
played Mahatma Gandhi's wife, was 
voted joint winner for the best Sup¬ 
porting Film Actress. 

Guardian Fiction Award 

□ The 1982 Guardian award for 
children's fiction has been won by 
Mrs Anita Desai, a well-known author, 
for her latest book "A Village by the 
Sea". 

The annual award for the London 
newspaper Guardian, is given to a 
work of fiction for children by a British 
or Commonwealth author. 

In her prize winning book, Mrs 
Anita Desai gives a vivid picture of 
how a village boy finds a job in a city 
and goes back to his area with plans 
for the future. 

Cempbell Medal 

□ The Campbell memorial gold medal 
has been awarded to Dr (Mrs) Kapila 
Vatsyayan, additional secretary in the 
Union Education Ministry, in recognition 
of her "outstanding contribution to 
the field of the history of Indian Arts". 

The award, instituted by the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay in 1907, is given 
once every three years. 

Late Dr C. Sivaramamurti, a world 
famous indologist and director of the 
National Museum in New Delhi till his 
retirement in the early seventies, has 


been conferred, posthum<>u*ly> tho 
special Campbell gold medal for 
1981. 

"Order of Australia" for Mother 
Teresa 

□ Nobel Laureate Mother Teresa was 
invested with the Order of Australia, 
the country's second highest honour, 
on April 10. 

She is the seventh non-Australian 
to receive this honour.^ 

The citation noted Mother Teresa's 
contribution to the well being of the 
poor and needy in many countries, 
including Australia, where four of her 
200 charity missions operate. 

The other honours awarded to 
Mother Teresa include the 1979 Nobel 
Peace Prize, and the Nehru Award for 
International Understanding in 1972. 

U.N. Population Award 

□ Mrs Indira Gandhi and Chinese 
Family Planning Minister, Qian Zin- 
zhong, are the first winners of the 
United Nations Population Award. It 
is an international recognition of their 
efforts in tackling the complex problems 
of two of the world's largest populated 
countries. 

The U.N. Assembly had decided 
in December, 1981, to make the 
award annually to one or more 
individuals dr to an institution for "the 
most outstanding contribution" to the 
awareness of population questions or 
solutions. 

Indian Philatelist Honoured 

□ D.N. Jatia, a well-known Indian 
philatelist of Calcutta, has been given 
the world's highest-ranking philately 
award by being invited to the 
Role of Distinguished PNIatelists 
(R D.P.) at Baath in England on Oct¬ 
ober 7 this year 

Mr Jatia, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Federation Inter¬ 
nationale de Phiiateiia and founder- 
President of the Philatelic Congress of 
India, is the first. Indian to receive the 
honour. 

The award was instituted in 1921 
by the British Philatelic Federation. 

Joliot-Curie Medal 

□ Al Haji Yussuf Maitama Sule of 
Nigeria, Chairman of the Special 
Committee against Apartheid, has been 
awarded the Joliot-Curie Medal, the 
highest award of the World Peace 
Council. 

The Jdiot-Suria MecMfsawardad 
todistinguitfied peieonalitisa, eptain^ 
and organiaatiomfor tiwir pul^nding 
contribution to peace and .ftiandabii> 
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among people and for thf cause of 
nationaHndcIpendanee. 

Bharat Ratniw 1983 
□' The Panaur Ashram inmates have 
dedinad to accept the Bharat Ratna 
conferred on Acharya Vinobha Bhave 
posthumously. 

Padiiia Shri, 1983 for four more 
for excellence In sports 

□ See page 682. 

COMMISSIONS 
Sarkaria Commission 

□ It is the first-ever commission set 
up to review Centre-State relations 
and to recommend such changes as 
may be appropriate within the consti¬ 
tutional framework. 

The commission is headed by a 
former judge of the Supreme Court. 
Mr R.S. Sarkaria. More members 
may be added later. The review will 
take into account the importance of 
the unity and the integrity of the 
country and the socio-economic 
transformation taking place. 

DEFENCE 

Devastating power of T-72 tank 

□ T -72 tank is the latest acquisition 
by India, the punch and devastating 
firepower of which were demonst¬ 
rate recently for the first time in a 
massive exercise at the bring range 
near Babina (U.P.). 

The most dreaded tank in the 
world, the T-72 has a system of pro¬ 
tection against atomic, biological and 
chemical attacks. 

According to an Army spokes¬ 
man, the T-72 tank has a crew of 
three and its primary armament is sn 
automatically loaded 125-mm gpn 
which fires four ^pm of shells, includ¬ 
ing an armour -piercing projectile. Its 
secondary arms are a coaxially mounted 
7.62-mm machine-gun and a 12.7- 
mm machine-gun which can be used 
both in anti-aircraft and ground roles. 
Its quick acceleration and a very low 
silhouette give it added manoeuvra¬ 
bility and make It a very difficult target 
to hit. 

India developing Lasar-guidad 
miasila 

□ India is developing a third generat¬ 
ion laser-guided missile with indige¬ 
nous electronic systems and a spa^ 
type of steel and alloys. 

According to offical sources, whan 
the missile passes successful firing 
trials. India rank among the most, 
advanced naticms in tNsfiaki of modgm 
military technology. {For do^mcf 
rotor to p»go 632). 


e^^Eo’moNs 

Second AntM’CtIca Expedition 
□ The 28-menriaer team of the second 
Indian scienbfic exp^ition to the icy 
continent of Antarctica, headed by Or 
V.K. Raina, director. Geological Survey 
of India, returned to Mormugao port 
in Goa on March 21, in the chartered 
Norwegian ship "Polar Circle". 

The 28-member team, with a 
crew of 12. which had sailed from this 
port on December 1, 1982, was back 
home after completing its mission 
successfully. 

While at Antarctica, the team 
built an air strip station at the Dakshin 
Gangotri, set up communication links 
and made such arrangements that by 
next year it would be possible for 
planes to land on the sprawling contimnt 
where ice and sunlight are unending. 

Vast data had been collected and 
for the first time rock drilling had been 
undertaken. Aerial photo survey had 
also been conducted. A sight had 
been selected for setting up a perma¬ 
nent research station there. 

During its stay, the team recovered 
the important cassette left behind by 
the first Antarctica mission last year 
and reactivated the station at Dakshin 
Gangotri. Recording instruments for 
collating weather data were also 
recharg^. The scientists carried out 
studies in atmospheric temperature, 
pressure, wind speed, humidity, cloud 
visibility and radiation. Besides, they 
coHect^ rock samples. A study of 
these samples will determine the truth 
of the hypothesis of the continental 
drift, according to which Antarctica 
and India were once joined together 
and were part of the same land mass. 

The rock samples collected by 
the second expedition are said to be 
similar to those found in the Deccan 
plateau. The rock samples were 
obtained after drilling for the first time 
at a maximum depth of eight metres 
from the 100 km range of the base 
camp. These rocks belonged to pre - 
Cambrian to Ordovicean age, that is 
about 600to800million years old. Or 
Raina wid. 

Some algae, mosses and other 
primitive forms of life were also studied 
by the researchers. 

PERSONS 

Afiita Desai 

□ She is one of the Indian fiction 
writers in Engliah who has won tNs 
year's Guardian Fiction Award for her 
book "A Village by the Sea". 

Author of sik novels, three books 


of chiidren%fletK>nafldap6^ ' 

short stories; 

world -wide c^ntelb over ‘ 

Her first novel; "Cry. the 
written in 1963, won iwidenpreadr 
acclaim. Her second novel: 'Voices. 
in the City", was seriaUaed ih 
Illustrated W^kly of India and bfpught 
her to the top of tndo-Angllan fic^ 
writers in the country. 

Bom to a Bengali lather and a 
Gernran mother at Mussooi% Oft June 
24, 1937, Anita Oesai startlra Witirig 
stories when she was just seven yedrs 
old. 

She fives in Delhi and is a prolific 
lecturer on the craft of writing. 

Gyan Chand, Dr 

□ Dr Gyan Chand, who died on April 
6 at the age of 90, was a noted Indian 
economist. 

A graduate of the London School 
of Economics, he taught economics in 
Banaras Hindu University and Patna 
College for over a quarter of a century, 
before joining the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund in 1946. His next assign¬ 
ment was economic adviser to die 
Planning Commission. 

Or Gyan Chand wrote several 
books on demography, population, 
and finance. His epoch making book 
"The teeming millions of India" is a 
brilliant monograph on the economic 
and sociological aspwts of the Indian 
population, and remains virtuafly unsur¬ 
passed till now for the breadth of its 
coverage and the depth of under¬ 
standing of the population problem of 
the country. 

He was an advocate of popula¬ 
tion restrictions even before World 
War II. 

Hunte, Pramlla Le 

□ She is an Indian woman married to 
an Englishman who has been selected 
by the Conservative Party of the U.K. 
as its prospective candidate in the 
Ladywood conststuency of Bimengham, 
which has a large South Asian popula¬ 
tion. 

45-year-old Pramlla Le Hunts, 
wife of an IBM executive and mother 
of four children who were ail bom in 
India and bear Indian names, is a 
teacher, heading the English Depart¬ 
ment at the North London Collegiate 
School, and a former lecturer at Cal¬ 
cutta University. She was educated 
at Cambridge. 

Sulochana alias Ruby Myata 

□ Sulochana, the legend of the f^lent 
era of Indian cirwma, v^o died on 
April 9 at the age of 76, had acted in 
some famous silent movlM v/Z. Veer- 
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' b8ls< Madhuri and An 9 rk 8 <i. 

« Winner of the Oadasaheb PhaHce 
award, Siiochana's test film was "Miatta 
Meetha". 

Sulochana shot into fame with 
her silent film “Anarkali" and became 
the highest-paid star of those days, 
getting a monthly pay of Rs 1,000 
whan other artists got only Rs 150. 

She later acted in the talkie 
"Anarkali" also, but played the role of 
Jodhabai. 

Vinod Dhargalkar, Dr 

□ He is a marine biologist from the 
Indian Oceanographic Institute, Goa. 
He was in the news for having sailed 
from Melbourne on February 12 to 
spend the winter in Antarctica joining 
the 1983 Australian expedition. 

Dr Dhargalkar (33) is a specialist 
in macrophytes (seawe^s). 

PLACES 

Kannaui 

□ It is a small town in central Uttar 
Pradesh, situated at the confluence of 
the Gangs and the Kali rivers in Far- 
rukhabad district. 

Archaeologists have found a clue 
to support their claim that Kannauj is 
at least 3,000-year-old. 

Mythologically known as Kanya- 
kubj (the city of hunchback maidens), 
Kannauj is well-known for its perfu¬ 
mes. The legend has it that in some 
remote past, one hundred fairy-like 
princesses of King Kusaanabha were 
rendered hunch backed by the curse 
of "vayu" the wind god. 

The mould -make decorated pot¬ 
tery found at Kannauj shows strong 
affinity in that of Ahichhatra and Hastina- 
pur, dating back to the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. 

St KItta-Navia 

□ The tvirin-island Caribbean State of 
St Kitta-Nevis is to attain independence 
from Britain on September 19 next. 

Baserterre is the capital of St 
Kitta -Nevis. Its government is headed 
by Or Kennedy Simmonds as Prime 
Minister. 

Tokyo Oianayland 

□ The world's third Disneylarwl—the 
first outside the U.SA., opened in 
T(Ayo on April 15 in a shimmering 
castle made ready for Cinderelte, Micky 
Mouse and Donald Duck. 

Tokyo Disneyland cost $ 600 
million to build on a slice of reclaimed 
ilend about 10 km from the fashion- 
vtibie Cmtral Ginza district of the capital. 
-\)klodeiled on the first Disneylarid in 
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California (U.S.A.), it has five theme 
"lands" built by 3,000 construction 
workers over the past two yurs. Thw 
used 6,000 shades of paint planted 
three lakh trees, set up 6,000 robot 
humans, animals and plants, laid rail 
tracks and floated sNps and canoes 
on artificial lakes and rivers. 

The original Disneyland is in Cali¬ 
fornia; the second is at Orlando, in 
Florida. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Pioneer-10 making history 

□ The unmanned spacecraft launch¬ 
ed by the U.S.A. to explore the planet 
Jupiter 11 years ago, is about to 
become the first man-made object to 
leave the solar system. 

The tiny vehicle, moving at 30,500 
miles per hour, will cross the orbit of 
Neptune and leave the planets behind 
on June 13. 

At that time. Pioneer -10 will have 
sped 3.5 billion miles, received over 
98,000 commands from earth and 
transmitted 126 billion bits of scienti¬ 
fic data. Scientists hope to continue 
to track it another one or two billion 
miles. 

Although Pluto is normally con¬ 
sidered the outer-most planet scientists 
say its orbit is so elongated that it will 
be inskle Neptune's orbit when Pioneer 
zips out of the solar system. 

"Challenger" space shuttle 

□ The 1.2 billion dollar space shuttle 
"Challenger", second in U.S.A's shuttle 
fleet of four, blasted off on its first 
flight carrying four astronauts and 
18 tonnes of cargo on April 4 to carry 
out the main task of its five -day mission 
—launching a satellite that will pave 
the way for a new era of space 
communications. 

In the cockpit were; mission com¬ 
mander Paul J. Weitz (50), pilot Karol 
J. Bobko (45), and mission specialists 
Story Musgrave (47) and Donald H. 
Peterson (49) 

"Challenger" is virtually identical 
to the highly successful "Columbia" 
space shuttle which has already made 
five trips into space. 

The satellite, intended to improve 
ground to space communications, was 
sprung safely from the Challenger's 
cargo hold. But its separate booster 
rocket took it only about two-thirds of 
the way to its planned orbit 22.300 
miles above the Equator. 

Scientists fought on April 5 to 
save the main experiment of the spac^ 
shuttle Challenger after a vital cornmuni- 
cations satellite stopped short of 


reaching its correct orbit.. T^te^ire 
able to shift the. e•teli(ts^ 
correct circular oriut ffter 
out a plan to use smalt guidance 
rockets on the satellito. 

The crew also conducted a nuih^ 
of scientific experiments, inch^g 
tracking photographing big lightning 
storms on earth. 

On April 9, the space shuttle 
glided safely back to earth with a 
perfect landing on a desert runway, 
climaxing a milestone maiden flight 
that certified the "Challenger" space 
shuttle as the secoiul ship in America's 
space fleet. 

During five days in orbit, the 
space travellers had circled the globe 
80 times and logged 3.3 million 
km. They thoroughly tested Challeng¬ 
er's systems, deploy^ a huge satellite 
and recorded a major success with an 
over three-hour space walk. {See also 
page 640: "Yet Another Space 
Walk") 

Tiros Satellite 

□ The 1,712-kg. Tiros satellite was 
put into orbit aboard a reclaimed Atlas 
missile on March 28 by the U.S.A. 

The satellite, designed in co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union, Canada 
and France, will scan the entire earth's 
surface every six hours, covering the 
U.S.A. in one pass and pinpointing 
transmissions from downed aircraft 
or other emergency locaters. The 
new satellite has the search-and -rescue 
capabilities to help find missing planes 
and ships anywhere in the world. 

Aatron to atudy Taurus stars 

□ The Soviet Unkxi launched on March 
23, the space observatory "Astron", 
the main object of which was to study 
the constellation of Taurus. 

It will help scientists learn mpre 
about the stars'chemical composite, 
temperature and density, the erosion 
of the stars' surface, and existenoa or 
lack of electric and magnetic fieids. 

Farthest galaxy 

□ The most distant galaxy ever seen 
through an optical telescope, an esti¬ 
mated 10 billion light years from the 
earth, has been sighted at fCitt Peak 
National Observatory (U.S.A.). An 
astronomer at Berkel^ and one of his 
students saw the galaxy teat fafl throuc^ 
the observatory's MayaV telescope, 
the vvorid's fourtii torgaat optical dewibe. 
The galaxy, one the faintest, vrilioh 
is moving away from the earth at a 
speed of akncM 1,99,^93 ten per 

seoond-'two-th^ the SM w i ti gf-Igtit 
—» a powierful source of 
emiaslona. 

The Comipetkfen AftiiMF. 



improve Your Word Power 


Winning of selected words used in this issue. 

The number in italics signifies the page number on which the word 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number. 


abysmal: bottomlass; unfatho- 
maWa; very deep. 655(11 

aocantuata: to mark, play, or 
pronounce wKh accent; to make pro¬ 
minent emphasise 652(2), 656(3) 
ad valorem: (L) according to 
value 648(3) 

adjunct: attachment; addition; 
appendage; dependency; accessory; 
amplification; auxiliary. 650(2) 

aiala: passage; walk, path. 

661(3) 

srHmosi^: enmity; malice; 
hatred; aversion; antipathy; ^udge; 
rancour; hostility; virulence; bitter¬ 
ness; antagonism. 641(1) 

a^x: zenith; top; summit;^ 
height; pinnacle 663(1) 

apostia: missionary; preacher; 
messenger, 663(2) 

assiduous: diligent; idustrious; 
feduloue 648(2), 664(2) 

audacity: boldness; fearless¬ 
ness; courage 663(2) 

avowal: acknisaon; confession; 
acknowledgement 664(2) 

ootietraint: duress; captlvify, 
ooerdon; compulsion; restraint: im¬ 
prisonment; confinement; incarcere 
tion. 642(2) 

cramp: hinder; restrain; ob¬ 
struct: check; impede; confine 

661(2) 

danunoiatiOn; censure; me¬ 
nace; defamation; arraignment; threat; 
vituperetion; branding. 643(2) 
detriment: prejudice; dama¬ 
ge; hurt: mischief; evil; harm. 

662(3) 

efflux: that which flows out; 
emanation; emission; discharge; effu¬ 
sion; overflow. 661(3) 

embfyonic: of or relating to 
antfthing in an imperfect Mate; rudi¬ 
mentary. 664(1) 

Moeompaae: surround; en- 
okeia; drctimacrttM; environ; enclose 
, ^ 650(1)[ 

•iMdteirtov: advantageous; 


advisability; desirabMity; suitableness; 
fitness; usefulness; profitableness. 

654(3) 

fad: craze; any unimportant 
belief or practice intemperately urged 

663(1) 

fatalistic: one who believes in 
fatalism—the doctrine that alt events 
are subject to fata and happen by 
unavoidable necessity; lack of effort 
in the face of threatened difficulty or 
disaster. 660(2) 

fiscal: pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue 647(3) 

flagrant; disgraceful; mon¬ 
strous. 665(3) 

foster: cherish; favour; stimu¬ 
late; sustain; nurse; feed 664(2) 

gobble: gulp; swallow; gorge 
664(3) 

imperativa: binding; authori¬ 
tative; obligatory; commanding; neces¬ 
sary; important. 642(2) 

impunity: freedom or safety 
from punishment or ill consequence 

653(1) 

Indelible: fixed; permanent: 
fast; ingrained; indefeasible 664(1) 
indignant: wrathful; irate; 
furious; annoyed; incensed; provoked; 
m asperated 665(3) 

interlude: an interval. 665(3) 
ipso facto: (L) by that very 
fact; thereby. 656(1) 

jittery: behaving in a flustered 
way. jitter-bug: (U.S.) a vioient 
spasmodic type of dancing to jazz 
music 661(2) 

knuckle; projecting joint of a 
finger; to touch the forehead as a 
mark of respect. 661(2) 

legion: multitude; throng; 

horde; army; host 655(1) 

livarage: advaptage gained for 
any purpose 648(1) 

luieby: a aong to iuH childrMi, 

to steep. • . 664(1)'' 

maimt . or^le; injure; harm; 
mutilMat hurt; (mbie 653(1) 


ibaMait- 

of disGomfort or of afoknase 664^3) 
miaanthropa:. >;.habad. ol mdty 
kind; one who distruats syaryona 
ebe; salfishnass; cynicism; egotism. 

. 66^1 

misogynist: a-woman-hater.. 

666 ( 1 ) 

ostantadpua: pomppya; boaM- 
ful; showy; v«n; vulgar: -gii|#y. 

$ 56 ( 1 ) 

perilous: risky; hazardous: 
dangerous; uncertain; unsafe; 
secure 61^(3/ 

persecute: torture; hahaas; 


persecute: torture; hahaas; 
molest; torment; worry; on^resa; 
afflict; tease 665(3/ 

pillage: plunder; ransack; 
despoil; devastate; loot. 666(3) 
postulate: assume; pre¬ 
suppose; solicit: eitreat. 468(2). 


postulate: assume; pre 
suppose; solicit: eitreat. 468(2). 

656(2) 

protege: one under the protec¬ 
tion or patronage of another: a pupH; 
award. 641(2) 

quid pro quo: (L) somMNng 
given or taken as equivalent to another. 

647(1) 

radical: fundamentd; intrkisic; 
origind; inherent; knplanted by nature 
not derived; (in politics) favouring 
thorough-going but constitutional 
social and political reform, advanced 
Liberal. 647(3) 

retrieve: regain; recover; 
rescue; re-establish. 664(1) 

sagacious: wise; shrewd; judi¬ 
cious; keen; clever; disesrning; 
rational; discriminating; sensible; abfo; 
apt. 655(3) 

smithareen; small fragments. 

664(2) 

subservient: helpful; useful; 
serviceable; subsidiary; auxiliary. 

656(2) 

succour: support; help; re&eve; 
cherish; foster; assist; comfort. 

656(2) 

summum bonum: (L) the chief 
good. 664(2} 

ttieist: one who believes in the 
existence of God with or without 
belief in a special revelation. 664(1) 

tonus: tension, in muscle. 

661(3) 

vouchsafe: stoop; deign; 
descend; condescend to grant; be 
graciously willing 654(3) 

vulnerable: susceptible; assa^ 
labie; defenceless; weak; sensitwe. 

644(2) 

whimper: cry; moan. ^4(3) 
yawning: gspfog; ckowsy; 
opening wide 664(3) 
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Appointments Etc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc. 

Virbhadra Singh: Appointed 
Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh. 
He succeeds Mr Ram Lai. 

Capt W.A. Sangma: Leader of 
the Meghalaya Democratic Front 
(M.O.F.) appointed Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya. He succeeds B.B. 
Lyngdoh. 

Purushottam Goyat: of Congress 
(I). elected Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Council, Delhi. 


Chaim Herzog: an Opposition 
politician and former General and 
diplomat, elected Israel's next 
President. 

Resigned 

Ram Lai: Chief Minister of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Ctoude Cheysson: Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of France. 


century. He was 86. ' 

Rebecca West,' an early feminist 
author and journalist, noted for her 
wit and beauty. She was 90. 

H. KefferHardine: a Nob^ Prize 
winner (1967) known for his research 
on the ratine. He was 79. 

Dr Faufi Singh Bajwa: an autfio- 
rity on Sikh history. He was 66.' 

Barney Clark; the world's first 
and only recipient of a permanent 
artificial heart. He died at the age of 
61, his 112th day with the device. 

Kedar Pandey: a former Union 
Irrigation Minister. He was 63. 

Pandit Gangadhar Mishra: a 
Hindi scholar and critic. He was 70. 


Hokishe Serna: Appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of Himachal Pradesh. He 
succeeds Mr A.N. Banerji. 

A.N. Baner/i; Appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of Karnataka. 

Theam Chuny: Appointed new 
Ambassador of the People's Republic 
of Kampuchea to India. 

A. Ei Edistan: Appointed new 
Ambassador of Sweden to India. 

Ran/it Sethi: Joint Secretary in 
the External Affairs Ministry, appointed 


Juan Antonio Samaranch: Pre¬ 
sident of the International Olympic 
Committee (I.O.C.). 

Co! Khoo Eng An: Commander 
of the Singapore Navy. 

Died 

Gen J.N. Chaudhuri: former 
Chief of the Army Staff, India. He 
was 75. 

Paul Citroen: one of the re¬ 
nowned Dutch artists of the twentieth 


Chang Chian: who blended 
modern and ancient Chinese art forms 
to become one of China's top painters. 
He was 84. 

Gloria Swanson: one of Holly¬ 
wood's biggest stars in the 1920s and 
30s. She was 84. 

Dr Gyan Chand: noted Indian 
economist. He was 90. 

Sulochana alias Ruby Myers . the 
legend of the silent et;a of Indian 
cinema. She was 76. 


India's High Commissioner to Malay¬ 
sia. He succeeds Mr Prakash Hiralal 
Shah. 

VasUy N. Rykov: Appointed new 
Soviet Ambassador to India. 

K.T. V. Raghavan: He has been 
appointed Chairman of the Railway 
Board. 

V. Chidambaram: He has been 
appointed Chairman of the Central 
Board of Direct Taxes. He succeeds 
Mr Jagdish Chand. 

Ash\wni Kumar: He has been 
elected Vice-President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee (I.O.C.) 
for a period of four years. MrAshwini 
Kumar is a former Director -General of 
the Border Security Force (B.S.F.). 
(He defeated Mr Julian K. Roosevelt 
(U.S.A.) in an election to the post held 
on March 27.) 

S.P. Upasana: He has been 
appointed (Chairman of the Central 
Board of Film Censors. He replaces 
Mrs Aparna Mobile. 

Prof S. Chandrasekhar: a dis¬ 
tinguished physicist and head of the 
liquid crystal laboratory at the Raman 
Research Institute, Bangalore, has been 
elected Fellow of tfie Royal Society of 
London. 

AshokJain: He has been elected 
President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Comrrarce and Industry 
(F.I.G.C.I.jfor 1983-84. 



MARCH 

16—A bill to implement the international 
agreement for the establishment 
and operation of the African 
Development Bank, introduced 
in the Lok Sabha. 

19— Atal Behari Vajpayee re-elected 
President of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party IB.J.P.). 

20 — Nearly 500 houses razed to the 
ground and at least 16 persons 
killed in renewed large-scale 
violence in Assam's Darrang 
district. 

21— Second successful expedition to 
Antarctica arrives at Mormugao 
Port in Goa. 

23— India and Franco sign N-Fuol 
pact. 

24— A commission headed by Mr 
R.S. Sarkaria, a former Judge of 
the Supreme Court, set up to go 
into Centre-State relations. 

—President Reagan announces a 
massive research effort to develop 
new weapons that would destroy 
the Soviet Inter-Continental Bal- 
Kstlc Missiles long before they 
. could reach the American, soil. 


national Olympic Committee 
(I.O.C.) at Vigyan Bhavan, New 
Delhi. 

30—Libya and Algeria agree to form 
Union between them. 

APRIL 

1 —500 killed and 2,000 injured in 
an earthquake that devastated 
the historical city of Popayan, 
south-western Colombia. 

—Bangladesh lifts ban on political 
activities. 

2— Congress (l)-led United Demo¬ 
cratic Front coalition Ministry 
assumes office in Meghalaya. 

3— Mrs Menaka Gandhi launches 
her new poUtical party: "Rash- 
triya Sanjay Manch". 

5—France orders expulsion of 47 
Soviet dirtiomats as a step towards 
intelligence clean-up. 

9—U.S.A. rushes arms to Thailand. 

11—The Akali Oat decides to raise 
"Army" of one lakh Sikh Volun¬ 
teers forsaking the "supreme 
sacrifice for dvj.Psnthlc cause.". 


25—President Zail Singh inaugurates 14 —SLV-3setfbr Jaune#> at&’iharlkota 
the 86th session of the Inter- on April 17. 
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AUGUST ANNUAL NUMBER 

Dear Readers 

The August 19BS issue will be the Annual Number of the Competition 
Master, marking the commencement of the 25th year of our dedicated service 
to the country's youth. 

Genuine good taste implies saying much in a few words choosing our 
thoughts and having order and arrangement in what we say or write. 

Keeping the importance of such brevity in view, we are at work right from 
now. arranging for you the contents of the Annual Number. Wa have to 
cover twelve months in a capsule form 

A word about price of the C. M. 's Annual Number. Due to the escalating 
costs of production, especially of paper, we ere compelled to fix its price at 
Rs5. We trust you will bear with us We assure you that the issue will be 
worth much more than the price 

Best wishes 
Yours sincerely. 





Chasing a Mirage 


Evtry nowand then, politicalparths in India talk of 
presenting a joint front by uniting all like-minded 
groups, big and small and the talk becomes more loud 
and persistent whenever an election seems imminent 
Such a situation has arisen again, wth a gemra! elec¬ 
tion in the country about 20 months away at the maxi¬ 
mum, which is not a long time-span whan it comes to 
preparing fora poll in a huge country like India with its 
70 crore people, more than half of whom constitute the 
electorate But each time— mostly because of the 
limitless persona! ambitions of group and faction 
leaders, together with the conspiracies and machirta- 
tions of vested interests at many /K e/s— the efforts for 
forming a natiora! alternative to the Congress (!) prove 
abortive 

A strong Opposition is described as essential for a 
successful democracy, and yet so selfish are the political 
leaders in this country that the Opposition groups 
present a sorry spectacle of split discord and 
disunity. Seemingly irreconcilable standpoints are 
pressed with a vigour that is worthy of more noble 
causes After each fruitless disillusioning effort in this 
direction the negotiators twiddle their thumbs in 
despair, the disappointed hopefuls sulk in their tents 
and there is a virtual wash-out 

The latest move in this direction has been made by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) whose President has 
proposed an anti-Congress National Democratic Front 
on the basis of a common programme with all Opposi¬ 
tion partias except the Communist party and the 
Muslim League. At a meab'ng of the BJP's National 
executive in Bombay on May 8 a party spokesman said 
there vms unanimous agreement on forming a from In 
view of the "Irrypending snap poU”. 

The British Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
has already order^ a snap poll to be held early in June, 
and political forecasters in Indm expect Mrs GandM also 
to go in for an early pt^ to cash in on the rukng party's 
recent achievements (NAM Summit end Asian Qamep 
beskiea the vhtary in Oelhi'a foeal eieedonej,, ar^ nb 
lessrimporient the ettdiess disunity among ^ 

OMxk^thn pertim. Every Prime MMisterMdaa Me or 


her opportunity to order an election, and this constitu¬ 
tional prerogative is naturally exercised when the 
political situation is the most favourable from the ruling 
party's standpoint Repeated denials of any such 
intention of dissolution of Parliament are merely for the 
record; every wise leader tries to spring a surprise in 
this regard on the rivals and to catch them unawares 
white itself secretly making the necessary preparations 
for getting another mandate from the electorate. 

The BJP has made gestures and steged a 
climbdown from its earlier stand of “going it alone ” and 
of presenting a national alternative to the Congress (!) 
all on its own strength. But on finding that its own 
strength is limited because of factionalism in its ranks 
(evidentally a national malaise), the BJP has become 
more realistic and offered to make electoral alliances 
with like-minded groups with an eye on Me ultimate 
goal However, the chances of disparate groups 
headed by leaders of limited vision are ter from bright 

The BJP’s move is to cover only democratic and 
non-eommunal parties, which leaves out a sizable 
number in the field. The BJP's prevarication in respect 
of the Akalis with whom it may possibly make an 
electoral understanding in Punjab, makes its stand gues- 
tionabte and inconsistent A selective approach is 
hardly conducive to the success of a political 
initmtive Nor. in the prevalent circumstances, is the 
decision of the BJP end the Congress to extend their 
campaigns to cover the rural sector likely to ensure 
good results 

The highly regrettable aspect of the political 
parties' functioning in India is tha lack Of organisation 
effective enough to keep the party machine in good 
working order, that te in constant contact with the 
etectorate Win an etection by spending as much as 
the party cotters akowi and then forget the hapless 
voter until, ttes next poll comes— that is the motto of 
Indian political parties It Is this that imjparts a terckal 
character to Indm's political system and timt moite* 
dam^racy a merO pteythh^ in thahanda ofpoEtteians 
anconsad in saate of power. Maanwhite pokticaf unity 
and eohadon remain a mhaga 
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Anti-Non-alignment") and a handful 
of other countries which seem deten 
mined to paralyse and destabilise the 
gigantic and increasingly popular non- 
aligned movement 


READERS’ FORUM 


We are grateful to many of our esteemed readers who have taken the 
trouble to sand to us question papers set in various competitive examinations 
in response to our request published in this forum. Their gesture is indeed 
very helpful in keeping us abreast of the latest trend of questions being asked 
and we, in turn, can accordingly publish selected ma terial for the benefit of our 
numerous readers 

We are thankful in this regard to Miss Chinmayee Das of Cuttack for 
sending the question papers set in the examination conducted by the Reserve 
Bank Services Recruitment Board, 1982-83, held on February 6, to Shri P. 
Gopi ofAlengad (Kerala) for the questions set in the AAG.'s examination; to 
Shri Madan Mohan Das ofArJunpura (West Bengal) for sending the question 
paper of the Audit and Accounts Service Examination; to Miss Padmaja 
Saxena of New Delhi for sending a set of questions asked in the Probationary 
Officers' examination held by the Bank Services Recruitment Board; and last 
but not least to Mr VivekAnand and Mr San/ay Soni of Simla for sending 142 
out of 160 objective-type questions set in the C.D.S Examination held 
recently with the help of their remarkable memory-retention aptitude 


Kanpur B.P.S. Oautam 

II 

You have stated in your esteemed 
editorial (April issue) that the seventh 
NAM summit was a distinct success 
but in reality it was a bit of a failure. It 
could not take a definite stand on 
Afghanistaa Kampuchea and the Iran- 
Iraq war. Why was India afraid of 
asking the participants to condemn 
China for occupying Indian territory? 
Why could not the summit condemn 
Iran for persecuting the Bahafa 

BiJay Kumar Srivaatava 

Katihar (Bihar) 

Your efforts in making the C. M. a 
highly informative magazine are com¬ 
mendable. It is my earnest request - 
that you introduce two new features; 
one on English Literature and the 
other on Indian History. 

Ajmer Vinita Srivastava 

Role of Press in Democracy 


Irujia's Nuclear Dilemma 

I 

The special feature" India's Nuclear 
Dilemma" (April issue) presents a 
realistic assessment India's refusal 
to sign the NPT shows her firm and 
principled stand Also the situation 
creat^ by the USA's unwarranted 
refusal to send enriched uranium for 
the Tarapur plant has been well tackled 
W India Dibyandu Jana 

Ba^haria (West Bengal) 

II 

The fourth paragraph of your 
esteemed feature reads: "All of them 
are fuelled by nuclear material— natural 
uranium." This is a factual mistake 
Tarapur uses enriched uraniunv while 
the other nuclear power stations nrtake 
use of natural uranium which is 
abundantly available in India. 

DMhi Suahil Vaaudeva 

Where Wealth Accumulates. Men 
Decay 

I 

The assay" Where Wealth Accumu- 
latee— Men Decay" (May issue) high- 
Hgfita a major human weakneaa Money 
makes a man go—like the proverbial 
mare in modern tlmee a poor man 
can dream of riches but a rich man will 
hate todresm of poverty. The aristo- 
cratjiCMtant of hatred and negfigence 
towsrda-society'are welt reflected in 
the following Unas: 


—Editor. 

We are aristocrats 

We have a different class in sociSty 

We have a different culture in 
society 

We become different by avoiding 
trifles, 

like poverty, suffering, hunger, 
bombings, killings massacres 
and droughts 

Because, if we devote some time 
in grief, 

we can't go for enjoyment to the 
theatres clubs and pubs 

So better take money from us 

and grieve on our behalf. 

If the rich class co-operates with 
the Government and the nation as a 
whole, it is certain that India will rise 
sky high by regaining the title of the 
'golden bird. 

Thanks for a good topical essay. 
Segar (M. P,) Nitin Kumar Sakaena 
II 

Your topical essay (May issue) is 
really praiseworthy. Its beauty lies in 
its simplicity and superiority. It is 
woven with clear and logical 
thoughts 

Faizabad lahwar Chandra Tawari 
The Summit and the Summitaara. 

I 

In your editorial (April issue), you 
seem to be biased m not taking account 
of the notorious ASEAN( righ% termed 
as "Ameriban Sources Emptoyed for 


Your essay "Role of Press in 
Democracy" (April issue) is high^ 
commendable. I shall feel grateful if 
you could take up the following 
topics; 

(1) Independence of the Judiciary. 

(2) T.V.—a Boon or a Curse. 

Dehra Dun P.P. Muyal 


May be you have recently 
appeared in any competitive exami¬ 
nation. 

We shall be grateful if you 
could send to us the question 
papers. These will be returned 
within a day of receipt along with 
the postage spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly 
appreciated. 


Your journal is rendering a great 
service to the young generatioa It is 
very helt>ful to candidates preparing 
for various contpetitive tests. The 
standard of the magazine has gone up 
in recent years. 

Aligarh Qhulam Mustafa 

A minion thanks for featuring 
"The Examiner^ Guess Questions". 

BabtdatClMindafc 

Kamarhatty (W. B.) ' ■ 
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Wortd Bank Aaaaaamant of fniita 


Notes on 

Ti 

CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

□ Woriil Bank AsMSsmsiit of 
India 

□ Assam RiasaacreDiaciosures 

□ India seeks Another Big Loan 

□ Re-orientation of Five-Year 
Plans 

□ Erosion of Plan Resources 

□ Nuclear Fuel for Tarapur 

□ Stagnation in Industry 

□ New R.B.I. Credit Policy 

n Rupee Trade System to Continue 

□ Indian N-misaile Plan Soon 

□ Rights of Minorities 

□ Cartographic Aggmshm 

□ Plan to Split P.AT. 

□ New Verdict on Dowry Deaths 
Probe 

□ Now Mass Literacy Drive 

□ Chock on Rocmltmont for 
Abroad 

□ Revoiutlonaiy IB-Languago 
Computer 


□ In its annual raport on the Indian 
economy and the prograss of devaiop- 
mant ralesaad op May 9, the World 
Bank has made certain suggestions 
which smack ^ diractivas and eyen 
intarfarenca The Bank tats suggested 
the t>roadening of the domestic rasoun 
cas base in view of dw increasing 
requirements for investment The 
other suggestions include taxation of 
higher income (ptxjips in thto agricultural 
sector, a cess on crops to supplement 
land revenue, or the more attractive 
alternative, of an agricultural holdings 
tax, expenditure tax both at individual 
and corporate leve^ on conspicuous 
consumptioa a lowering of the marginal 
rate of income tax a 10 per cent 
increase in etectricity tariff, more 
economic pricing of coal and a reduction 
of subsidiea The Bank has concen¬ 
trated on three sectors—agriculture, 
energy and transportation—for mobi¬ 
lisation of additional resources in order 
to ensure a buoyant and equitable 
system of direct taxaticm and economi¬ 
cally efficient pricing of goods and 
services 

While complimenting India for its 
success in several areas of economic 
management including holding down 
of inflation to 2.2 per cent in 1982 
through an appropriate mix of credit 
interest and other policies the Bank 
has again cautioned that imbalances 
in the infrastructure investment could 
have serious consequences for future 
growth and efficiency of the 
economy. 

The Bank has noted the harsh 
external environment the fast decUning 
levels of concessional aid and the 
Government's policy of a gradual 
decrease in reliance on foreign savings 
in futurs For that reasoa more 
domestic resource mobilisation is 
considered necessary. The Bank has 
stated that taxation cf affluent farmers 
offers possibilities in the long run 
despite the obvious political and 
adminntrative difficulties involved. 

Many of the Bank s suggestiona 
esfmially for taxes on agricuitura are 
unlikely to be implement because of 
the Hkely poStical rapercussiona 

Assam Massacre Oisclocures 


«*>ffBiOQ0dBiaMd> A iB i i i BUd k»ihiit 
StllK 

The vltriolle diacu av l on rm tfw 
Asscni MBnok fcttowlhg i ptirtMnrtht 
made by MMstir P.C Stftlhi 
was mirlBed by a vwlk-out by abfMMt 
the andra ppMaitlon which wap 
opposed to the'*p<MaWPtr a ti»e kiqulry 
ordofwdby dw BtttefSovernimeht end 
said it tiM no feHh in such an rndMlfy 
se it wwddiMf incapable of unravMing 
the truth pnd pin^ndng the gudty. 
The Home Mfntttar denied sNegitlons 
of official negligence and connivance 
in the ‘'mateacre*' at NeiliA in Assam 
made in an article published in a 
journal in its May 1-15 issue. To 
nwka such sn alie^tion in the face of 
clear evidence in the wirelMa mes¬ 
sages quoted in the ioumal itself was 
"somewhat ironical if not cruel" he 
said, leaving it to Parliament to draw 
Its own conclusion about what he 
called "perversity in the interpretation 
of facts". 

Mr Sethi "strongly refuted" the 
"bsseless" insinuations about any 
intention of the Government to conceal 
facts or fudge the record. Itwasssd 
to find thst very oftea while professing 
dedicetion to the kteels of "objective" 
repr^ng, the consistent attempt to 
castigate the Government became the 
"all important" consideration, com¬ 
pletely disregarding rrational 
interests 

Although neKher the author of 
the articta nor of the journal which 
pubiishad it were identifiable from the 
official raeord, Mr Stephan's remarks 
provoked MagaayMy award winner 
Arun Shourie to write to the Speaker, 
Mr Bai Ram Jakhar two letters seeking 
"remedy" against what ha called 
"defamatpry" remarks of Mr 
Staphea 

The ofhciai spokesman was intri¬ 
gued that when Heads of State from 
all over tiw world had asaembled in 
Delhi in connection with the non- 
aligned meetini^ certain newspapers 
and periodicals chose to come out 
with "grephiO" pictures of the killings 
in Asesm. "Now again attempts are 
bei^ made to stoke the dying embers 
whkmoen only help preate misgiving 
in pubke mind end tarnish the ^ir 
image of our nation", Mr Sethi said 
sppsrsniiy having mind the reported 
move in Britain (latar dropp^) to 
raise tile Aeeem events in the House of 
Commonsi 


□ Ori May 4 the Government adrnitted 

in PerHement for the first time, that -—— 1 >— — - rp 

the pumber of pwvCMiskinetiin recent liHNteeMwAnoflMlrfi^MMih 
Assam aietuirb^|ricee^wee not t.'TOO,' . . ..> n , n) ,, „ y . - ,. - , - 

as deimed eertler, but «e injiny ea 

^000. the Opposition maintained □ ,T)]W GoyeHifne<4 of tndk aieeihf 
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inclirwd to live from loan to loaa In 
1981 it negotiated a massive and 
highly controversial Rs 5,200-crore 
loan from the I. M.F. The loan implies 
heavy debt repayments for the next 
decade or sa And now India has 
sought a $ 2 billion from the Asian 
Development Bank. The request was 
considered at the A.D.B.'s annual 
meeting (May 4 to 6) at Manila 
(Philippines). Since India's intention 
to borrow the amount became knowa 
some ntisgivings had been expressed 
by the bank management about the 
size of the loan that could be made 
available in the context of the reduced 
general capital increase. 

A founder member of the ADB 
established in 1966, India had so far 
voluntarily refrained from exercising 
its right to borrow. Its poli^ was 
that the bank should establish itself in 
the world financial markets before 
taking on the requirements of large 
borrowera The situation chang^ 
drastkMlIy within the last three years 
and the aid ciinuite became uncertaia 
These developments imposed a heavy 
burden on external adjustments in the 
Indian economy. In these circum¬ 
stances the Indian Government decided 
to explore avenues of additional external 
development financing including the 
ADB. 

InApril 1981, India informed the 
bank management of its intention to 
borrow from the ordinary capital 
resources of the bank beginning from 
the third ^neral capital increase. It 
affirmed its decision not to lay any 
claim on concessional resources. The 
chances of India's getting the entire 
loan are not considered bright 

According to the latest reports 
India's request for an A.D.B. loan is 
hanging in the balance because some 
developed countries favour a special 
capital increase to accommodate the 
requirements of new borrowers While 
no country has denied India's right to 
get a loaa and also its need, the claims 
on the Asian Banl^ s limited resources 
are many. The U.S.A. is opposed to 
the Indian pies 


Re-orientation of Five-Year Plana 


□ The Planning Commission has 
decided to give a new look to the 
entire planning procMS to encourage 
the formulation of plane at the grsssroot 
level to universaliM primary location 
and remove many of the deficiencies 
of the five-year exercises The annual 
report of the Planning Commission, 
1M2-83, discloses that the Centre 
proposes to reimburse up to half of 


the total expenditure incurred by the 
State Governments under the scheme 
to strengthen the district- level planrang 
machinery launched during 1982-83. 

The Commission had been engaged 
in the mid- term appraisal of the Sixth 
Plan which included detailed work 
relating to resources and balance of 
payment projections 

The Commmsion maintained the 
tempo in according investment ap¬ 
provals to new schema Theschemes 
approved during the year included 
power projrcts like the central super 
thermal stations at Vindhyachal Rihand 
and Ramagundam extensioa In the 
context of future bulk transmission of 
power for forming a national grid, a 
steering committee was constituted 
to recommend hardware and systems 
studies 

A detailed examination of demarxl 
projections for petroleum products 
was carried out in collaboration with 
the Department of Petroleum. A 
number of energy conservation and 
pollution abatement schemes were 
examined and cleared. The Corrt- 
mission also examined 30 other major 
projects and schemes pertaining to oil 
exploratioa handling facilities refining 
and marketing 

It has initiated follow-up action 
on the findings of the study group on 
financing of investment in the private 
corporate sector in the Sixth Plan. 
Working groups have also been set up 
to prepare long-term profiles of demand 
and development programmes up to 
2000 A. D. for iron and steel fertilisers 
non-ferrous metals petroleum and 
coal 

The Commission was engaged in 
the preparation of plans for universe- 
lisation of etementary education in 
pursuance of the directive of the 
National Committee on Elementary 
Education. It also examined propoeals 
for foreign tochnical assisanca These 
included 74 proposals under UNDP 
assistance and 43 under bilateral 
technical assistonce It reviewed about 
900 science and technology schemes 
of 31 departments spread over 14 
socio-economic sectors during the 
year. 

The Planning Commission review¬ 
ed the Integrated Child Development 
Services( ICDS) Scheme in respect of 
the cost estimates and personnel 
requirements of the project aiKi brou^ 
abMt necessary modifications Its 
scope has been enfairged from 600 
envisaged originally to 1000 ICDS 
projects for the Sixth Plan period. A 
high- level Cabinet commfttee under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
has been set up to review the progress 


and implementation of the reviaed 20- 
point programme. 


Erosion of Plan Rosoureae 


□ Even after raising more than the 
estimated additional funds the States 
may have to face shortfalls in Sixth 
Plan targets because of "a serious 
resource erosion". When the Sixth 
plan was finalized the outlay in the 
States sector was fixed at Rs 48,600 
crore out of the total Rs 97,500 
crore for the public sector. 

It was decided that the States 
would mop up Rs 33,250 crore and 
Central assistance would be of the 
order of Rs 15,350 crore. The latest 
review of the States resources position 
has revealed that they have mobilized 
even more resources--Rs 11,000 
crore against the estimated Rs 9,000 , 
crore. But there has been an erosion 
to the extent of Rs 6,000 crore 
because of the States' inability to 
maintain their resources. Out of this 
the Finance Ministry has taken care of 
Rs 1,743 crore by converting ove^ 
drafts by States till March, 1982, into 
medium- term loans 

Further, the Centre had decided 
to provide additional assistance of Rs 
1,650 crore to the States in the last 
two years of the Sixth Plaa A gap 
would still remain in certain areas to 
the tune of Rs 2,007 crore. The 
Finance Ministry is seriously considering 
how it can be bridged. 

Finance Ministry sources say all 
the States together will attain the 
nominal target but individually some 
States will lag behind. 

There are certain States whose 
expenditure even up to the fourth 
year of the Plan has not been more 
than5S%. The slippage in their targets 
and their Plan finances were causing 
concern to the Centre and the Planning 
Commissioa 


Nuclear Fuel for Tsrapur 


□ The long-awaited consignment of 
19.8 tonnes of Frerxih enrich^ uranium 
for the Tsrapur atomic power plant 
arrived on ktey 6. This was the first 
consignment fuel for the Tarapur 
plant to have arrived after the U.Sw 
stopped supplying it in 1980. 

The Air- India DC-8 cargo ptane 
carrying the uranium coiwgiMnent 
tended in Hyderabad amid tight aacuiity 
arrartgemerita 

ft took over three hours to uidoad 
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thecarga Theerwlohaduninkimwas 
shjftad to it» dattinstioo^thtnuciMr 
fuelcomplex-^intbc truck*: Dwarv 
richad uranium is in tha form of 
uranium baxafluorida and would ba 
procaaaad and convartad into uranium 
dioxida at tha NFC. It will ba aant to 
tha Tarapur ptont latar this yaar to ba 
usad jps fual 

Tarapur has bewi workirrg at about 
50 par cant of its capacity for more 
than two years in tha absence of fuel 
supply from the U.S.A. France is 
supplying tha fuel under an agreement 
signed in March between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the French 
firm “Cogma", a subsidiary of the 
French Atomic Energy Commissioa 
The agreement ensued from an under 
standing reached between the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandht and the 
U.S. President MrReagaa in July tost 
year. 

France is to supply the fuel under 
the same safeguards as laid down in 
the Indo- U. S. treaty of nyclear co¬ 
operation. These safeguards will be 
monitored by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The Tarapur plant 
is exprcted to work at its full capacity 
of 420 MW once the re- processed 
fuel reaches it The re-processing 
plant hare had been idle for montkk 
The delay in French shipment of 
uranium, which as urgently needed 
at Tarapur, was caused by differences 
between India and France over provi¬ 
sions of the sale contract which 
were settled only recently. 

Mrs Gandhi has assured Parliament 
that the French supply schedule would 
extend to the full term of the original 
Indo-U.S. agreement covering the 
period 1963-1993. While the fuel 
issue has been sorted out the problem 
of spares for Tarapur remains: with 
the U.S insisting that India should 
agree not to re-process spent fuel 
from the reactor without prior U.S. 
approval. There have been reports 
that lack of critical spares is causing 
enhanced radiation hazards at the 
plant This issue is to be discussed 
with the U.S, Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz, when he visits India 
in June. 


Stagnation in industry 


□ While there is virtual stagflation on 
the industrial front—and figures of 
growth for 1982-83 are dishearten¬ 
ing--official spokesmen have been 
making conbaiyciaima The Finance 
Minister totd the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and industry at the end 
of April that industrial output would 


records droiivth of 3.S to4peroentin 
1d82r83, and that thehi was every 
reason to expect s higher rate of 
growth in 1983-84. Another elsinv 
on the basis of the figures for April to 
November, 1982, was that although 
industrial growth would only average 
around 4.5 per cent in 1982-83 
against 8.6 per cent the previous 
year, "there is some evidence of a 
pick-up in industrial production since 
September, 1982" and that "it is 
hoped this trend will continue." The 
figures for April 1982, to January, 
1983, have belied all these hopes 

The industrial growth rate for the 
period is only 3.1 per cent Worse, 
the index for January, 1983, is actually 
lower than for January, 1982. Even 
the April 1982 to January, 1983, 
index does not reveal the fuH magnitude 
of the setback to industry during the 
past 12 months for it includes the 
figures for power generation and coal 
if these are excluded, the fall in the 
rate of growth of manufacturing 
industry is even more steep; against 
8.2 per cent in April to November, 

1981, it was only 2.5 per cent in the 
same period of 1982. Since then 
the rate of growth of manufactures 
seems to have fallen still further. 

When industrialists insisted in April 

1982, that industry was sliding into a 
recession, the Government said that 
they did not know the reality. Later 
it admitted that there had been a fall in 
demand and a marked deceleration of 
growth, but attributed itto"structural 
adjustments foHowing a period of rapid 
growth". 

Mr N.D. Tiwarl the Industry 
Minister, claimed on May 6, on the 
basis of improvement in the liquidity 
with the banks: that the investment 
needs of the corporate sector in the 
remaining period of the Sixth Plan will 
be "fully met by internal generation 
and exterrwl captel motivated sources" 
The prospects for 1983-84 were 
promising Besides improvement in 
the textile situation "we are expecting 
a large nbi crop to be followed by a 
reasonabto monsoon and a good 
summer crop." 

Mr Tiwari claimed that the emerg 
ing profile of growth in 1983-84 had 
to be viewed in the backdrop of 1982- 
83. Statteticaily the rate of growth 
in 1982-83 was lower than in 1981- 
82, but substantively, the growth was: 
in fact more real in the context of a 
variety of contra-factors witnessed 
during 1982-83. 


New R.B.I. Credit Policy 


□ To meet the situation created by 


ttit aNHt> rise in the gf 
now esrirhatad it over t eiiii 8^ 
ReesrveBitdc of tndbi iMifiOuncid on 
May 3 its credit poltcy for die currant. 
slick season, enviaegino an increaaa 
in dw Caah Ftaaarve Itetio (C.R.II) 
from 7 to 8 per cent in two atagas. 
During th* financial yaar 1982-83, ■ 
the expansion in nKNMy simply was Ra 
9,228 crzxe: or 14.8 par cant ss 
agsinst Ra6,974 erori, ora 12.6 per 
cent growth in 1981-82. ' The an¬ 
nouncement of the Reserve Bank has 
to be viewed in the context of the 
excessive liquidity with the banking 
system which has resulted from a 
welcome growth in deposits from the 
latter part of 1982 onwards 

The declaration in deposite in the 
earlier months was such ss to cause 
concern and the Reserve Bank set up 
a committee to examine and report on 
measures to make the banking system 
more attractive for depositors 

The deposit mobilisation in 1982- 
83 rose to Rs6,927 crore(pius 15.8 
per cent), as compared to Rs 5,745 
crore(plus 15.1 percent) in 1981- 
8Z However, taking the Reserve 
Bank's financial yaar (July-June) 
aggregate deposits of scheduled 
commercial banks during 1981-82 
were only Rs 5,282 crore (plus 13.0 
percent), the lowest since 1967-68. 

With a changed situation and 
improved liquidity, tha banks were in a 
position to lerKl more to the commercial 
sector, though not appreciably in 1982- 
83. 

Apparently, RBI assumes that 
notwithstarxiing an increase in the 
cash reserve ratio, the growth mo¬ 
mentum in deposits would be main¬ 
tained to take care of all the require¬ 
ments of the productive sectors 


Rupee Trade System to Continue 


□ The Government has decided not 
to stop the current system of rupee 
trade with the Soviet Union because it 
feels that it is in the interests of India 
to continue rupee trade. 

The Commerce Minister, Mr V. P. 
Singh, told the Parliamentary Consul¬ 
tative Committee concerned with Hts 
ministry on May 4 that the rupee trade 
had certain advantages: India could 
import items without spending tha 
scarce foreign exchange reaourcesi 

Nearly- 90 per cent of imports 
from the U.8S.R. into India con^ted 
of oil and petroleum products: and 
other industrtat raw materials and 
machinery accounted fof hardly 10 
per cent of the imports. As far ss 
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India was concama^ cormnarcial 
dealings ware kapt aaparata and did 
not coma into confflet tha country s 

political ralationa 

Tha Govwnmant of India raaltaad 
the dsngars of depancfing on any 
pailicular markat for axporta It was 
encouraging mportsra to divan^ their 
marketa since in an advaraa situation 
like the one they ware facing in their 
trade with the U.S.SLR, it rr^t not 
be easy to find immadiata outiat for 
their exports. 

There were no prasauras from 
the Soviet side on the Government of 
India to buy their "intarkr" machinery. 
Most of the machinery offered t^ 
them was imported by tha private 
trade which took into account the 
quality. dMce and other terms before 
making any purchases. It appeared 
that liidian buyers did not know the 
range of machinery and equipment 
that the U.S.S.R. had to offw and it 
was difficult to pass a judgment on the 
quality of the machinery supplied by 
theU.S.SR. 

Since the Soviet side was not 
fuHy implementing the trade plan for 
1983, h^lv level discussions were held 
when a Soviet delegation visited Delhi 
more than a week aga India indicated 
some of the possible items which the 
Soviet Union could export to India in 
order to generate rupee resources 
These items are being imported under 
the Open General License at present 
The Soviet side also agreed to supply 
an additional quantity of 2.5 lakh 
tonnes of crude oil 

It was expected that these mea¬ 
sures would help genbrste additional 
rupee resources for the U.S.S.R. to 
make purchases on a balanced basis 
Tha trade plan for 1983 had envisaged 
a growth of 6.8 per cent in India's 
exports to the U.S. 8 R. Insomecases 
the value realisation from the goods 
exported to the Stwiet Union was 
much more. New export oriented 
production lines in some industries in 
the country have been possibte because 
of Soviet orders. 


Indian N-missilo Plan Soon 


□ According to the "Deferwe and 
Foreign Affairs" magazine, published 
in the U.S.A, a strategic policy will 
eventually lead India to the almost 
unavcMable decision to develop and 
deploy a regional balUstwaHy based 
nuclear missile programmeL Mr 
Gregory Copley, writing in the latest 
issue of the publication which reports 
on international miUtary nmtters, 
betievss the Indian nuclear missile 


programme win come "possttrly within 
a decade". Largely the decision" will 
stem from the alleg^ Pakistani deve¬ 
lopment of a nuclear weapons 
capability." 

He noted that Pakistaa "assuming 
that it does have a nuclear weapons 
programme in the works (and there 
has been no proof of this so far), has 
several pressures driving its decision¬ 
making not the least of which Is the 
very real threat of Soviet backed 
aggressioa direct or indirect from 
Afghanistan.." Pakistan also re¬ 
membered India's nuclear explosion 
in Pokhran in 1974 and feared for its 
ability to negotiate with India if the 
latter should hold a nuclear umbrella 
over its strategic posture. 

If Pakistan developed nuclear 
weapons regardless at this stage of 
whether it actually deploys thent" Irxfia 
is bound to respond." But before 
either country developed nuclear forces 
for perhaps a decade Indo- Pakistan 
mutual fears " must be dealt with on a 
conventional basis with today's tech¬ 
nology and conventional hardware" 
During this period, the Indian Air 
Force (I.AF.) faces the Pakistani air 
force equipp^ with a minimum of 40 
U.S.-mads F- 16s and lower perfor¬ 
mance fighters The I. A F. can field, 
he added, some Mirage 2000s and 
not in time to balance the first P.AF. 
F-16S 

The Pakistani President Gen Zia- 
ul- Haqus offered India a no- war pact 
"but this was hastily brushed aside by 
the Indian Government although it 
seems clear that something—if not 
the proposed pact—will have to be 
done to maintain the balance between 
the two States until a perceived military 
balance can do so as far as Indian Air 
Force planners are concerned." 

Mr Copley called Pakistan military 
superiority even wrth F- 16s a "myth", 
the Pakistani military machine was no 
m8tch"for the overwhelming numbers 
and across-the-board hardware ad¬ 
vantage which the Indians maintain" 
However, since overall numbers canpot 
necessarily counter the prospect of a 
Pakistani concentration of force, Mr 
Copley commented; "One of the few 
prospMts remaining open to thq L A F. 
is the acquisition of U.S. fighters." 
Such acquisition would depend on 
moderately good Indo-U.S. relations 
which were "currently questionable". 

But an inHx-oved Indian relationship 
with the U.S. might help soften New 
Delhfs concern about the U. S. role in 
the Indton Ocean, and the U.S might 
be able to exert a balancing influence 
on both countries if it'were on good 
terms with each. 


Rights of MlnorHtos 


□ Some important decisions and 
foroHilations were announced by the 
Minorities Commisaion vvhkHt is hecKied 
by Mr Justice M.K Beg late in 
April The Commission rejected the 
right of a majority, even among the 
groups within minority communities^ 
to dictate what should be the religion 
and law of a minorit^group. 

Tha commission, in its fourth 
report has formulated its own dec¬ 
laration of religious freedom and applies 
its criteria to answering questions 
sent to the commission by the Govern¬ 
ment in this regard It has emphasised 
the need for a progressive outlook on 
matters involving religious freedom. 

When the Parsees demanded their 
exclusion horn the Adoption of Children 
Bill just as Muslims had been excluded 
from its purview, the Minorities Com- ' 
mission went into differences of opinion 
amongst different groups of both 
Muslims and Parsees on the question 
of adoptioa Thisi in its view, was 
not entirely a religious matter. Never¬ 
theless the report sakf, even assuming 
that religion had a bearing on it there 
were two views both amongst Muslims 
and Parsees about the interpretation 
of religious texts 

The Minorities Commission took 
the view that both the majority and 
minority views should prevail within 
which the minority should have full 
freedom of opinion and action Under 
the Constitution these matters are 
determined on wider principles of 
respect for both individual and group 
human rights 

There were certain collective rights 
of minority groups which were pro¬ 
tected by the Indian Constitution There 
were other individual rights which 
members of minority communities 
shared with those of other Indian 
citizens There should be no dis¬ 
crimination between members of 
minority communities and others the 
report said. 

A change of oudook and termino¬ 
logy would only place the protection 
of human rights of members of minority 
communities both as indtvkiuals and 
as members of groups on a more just 
a nd stronger footing After the First 
World War there was a spurt of 
treaties for the protection of the rights 
of minorities as groups because of the 
left-over of the older concept that 
an individijal'^status or importance 
was determined by tfw membership 
of a group On tNi other hami the 
phflosophy underlying the U.Nl Charter., 
end the UniverMi Oeciaration of Human 
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Rights oiw of tospset for th« 
rights of svwy individual throughout 
the. worM. this has changed the 
very basis of modem intemationai 
law 

Cartographic Aggrasalon 


□ Several countries aaam to have 
deliberatoly published wrong maps of 
Indian bounchvles—for political reasons 
India has protested to the U. S Embas^ 
in Delhi and the State Department in 
Washington against the wrmg depiction 
of Indian boundaries in the U S. 
publication "Rapid Oeptoyment Force- 
policy arKi budgetary implications". 

Giving this information in the 
Raiya Sabha the Minister of State for 
External Affairs Mr A A Rahim, said 
the U S authorities had informed India 
that the Congressional budget office 
publication showed an "inaccurate 
depiction” of Indian boundaries on 
the basis of the 1949 ceasefire line 
between India and Pakistan. 

Several other countries have 
published maps of India with wrong 
international frontiers The Govern¬ 
ment had taken up the matter from 
time to time as a result of which the 
depiction of the boundary"has imi)roved 
in India's favour in many respects" 
Among these countries are China, 
Bangladesh. Pakistaa Despite pro¬ 
tests by indie, they have not corrected 
the errors 


Plen to Split P. & T. 


□ Several proposals have been con¬ 
sidered to improve the efficiency of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
against which contolaints by customers 
have been mounting. Now a plan to 
bifurcate the department is under 
activeconsideratioa According to a 
report on May 7, an expert working 
group feels that the chaitonges of 
development and ekpansion for telecam 
services could be-met only by total 
functional reorganisation. Such a 
division would enable the telecom 
Services to provide customer satisfso' 
tion. 

The idea was mooted by the 
Administrative Reforms Contmisskm 
10 years ago and advocated tiy the 
Ssrih Committee In 19$ 1. but the,- 
Government feels that now Is rtat tiw 
time to separate the depertment-Hpw- 
ever, the Oovernment has npt.cate- 
goridaily se ' Tfw-'Mft^ter ^ 
Stata ^ Conwitohldstioni V.N. 

tctfPaftismehlsvidothartibrti^^ 
that bifuntotfon of the ppltoi end the 


tetacom winti&of the Deffartitieht was 
engegihg the Qovnmment's atten¬ 
tion. - 

Tha^ rMK>rt takes note of the 
growing ornidsm of tele*pomiinuni- 
cation seryieas in Parfiament Press 
and other public forums and feels 
that to a large extent H is justified. 
Lack of resdurces has been a major 
oonstreini Much of the exchange 
eqttipment telephone instruments aM 
wiring have become old and need to 
be replaoed considering the unservk^ 
ability of the older installations The 
profit- making wing is telecom services 
while postal services have virtually 
become a social service Besides 
the group fait that increases in tariff 
have not been commensurate with 
the quality of service. 

The OTOup points out that telecom 
end postal services are totally separated 
in the U.S., Jepea Swedert. Australia 
and France. The British system also 
has separated the two services for 
reasons of higher productivity and 
efficierx:y France has made tremend¬ 
ous improvements in these services as 
a consequence of the decision of 
separating the postal and telecom¬ 
munication services 


New Verdict on Dowry DaeBia 
Probe 


□ in an interesting judgement released 
on May 6, the Supreme Court has 
ruled that women police officers should 
be involved in the investigation of 
dowry deaths from the very beginning 
"since circumstances that cause such 
deaths are matters closely involving 
the intimate knowledge of a woman's 
daily existence " 

In a verdict in a case involving an 
alleged dowry death, the Supreme 
Court ruled: "Psychological factors 
play tharr part and their role cannot 
be ignored. A young wife can be the 
subject of varyirig psychological pree- 
8ures» and b^use that is sa the 
nuances of ferninine psychology support 
the need for including a female police 
officer as e part of the investigation 
force." 

Thecourt however, clarified that 
this was not meant as an aspersion on 
the rectitude or effictainoy of the male 
members <rf the police involved in the 
investigation of such cases. Thecourt 
recommended that application of the 
CoronerV Act 1$7l, be extended to 


pi^cM^ ih«eMBMfeit> ’ jwirwiiir 

'*Yo^ 

geppe eixJ 

themselves to 

to tiMdeaMiitokatelt^ftiil^ilirfenm ^ 

of tfMtir ntieery.^ 

toe concHi^on to«V]l^ 

fay to» diitti im 

(eckScMaioai 

casualnsM: took of kati«fv«hi|ws eNH 
unreaeonabtodi toto rtoeto ' llRKAittoto 
suggested that whWf ft tyseftoee^ 
to record a dying dectorstioh ol the' 
victim it wotw be OfionB hsfatoii to 
securing the truth if e tofnale 
officer was present A fentoto iifcraito 
officer could be expected to Inep^ 
confidence and the nuances of fexm^" 
psychology support ttw need for* 
including a woman potiee offidal 


New Mass Literacy Drive 


□ Almost all the adult iitarscy cam¬ 
paigns having failed to rernedy e 
worsening situatiotv the Universiw 
Grants Commission decided on May 8 
to activefy involve universittos Md 
coltoges all over the country in a majpr 
programme, with special emphsato on 
women, Scheduled Castes/ Tribes and 
peopto from rural arxl backward areas 
as also the physK^tly handicapped, A 
sum of Rs 13 cron hes been granted 
for this purpose. 

The U G.C. has taken this decision 
in pursuance of point No 16 of the 
new 20-point programme Accordtog 
to the U.G.C.'s deeidon, unlversiti^ 
and colleges wifi be provided 100 per 
cent financial assistance for the pehkxl 
uptoMarch31, 1990, to enable titom 
to undertake long- term ptonning and 
to formulate their action ptone 

The Commission has constituted 


HoMritoto thtottoQuldmakepoBiibte 
tin toumdllto iRtodry into thp ettoSes 
of to* tod victito 

tlw cttoft toggosMd titot a speetoi 


DrfMrs) Madhuri R. ShaK to review 
the on-going progrpnimes fvf Adult 
Education and ExteratiOn and to auggato 
a new dynamic programme. The 
groupis recommendattona have been 
accepted by the eoi^nmiasion. 

The Adult Literacy Programme 
wilt be impiemantad in two (toeaea. 
The first will cover the peripd ertokM 
March 31, 1^5, and to* sac^hd 
phase ending March 31, 1990,, In 
tha first (toase alt affiltoting tyoe of 
univeraitiesarKi about 1,600 
wW be involved to organtoe 16,000 
to 20.000 oentraft Th toe aptiond 
phasA toe number^of eentrea is 
expected to dae to afatott60,000 by 
invoivtog ati the unNerafttoSend coltoges 
in the country.. 
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According to preSminary estimatett 
Rs 3.5 crore will be needed for the 
first phase and not less than Rs 10 
crore for the second phase. Another 
feature of this programme is that 
university and college students will be 
involved in spreading universal elemer>- 
taiy education to the non- school going 
children and help them to get admitted 
to primary schools or other non- 
formal education centres They would 
also organise remedial coaching classes 
for the needy and academically unden 
privileged children. 


tiheok on Recruitment for Abroad 


□ To check the growing malpractices 
in recruitment of workers going abroad 
the Central Government has decided 
to pass a law to streamline the procedure 
for emigration of labour. The emi¬ 
gration procedure being followed today 
is bas^ on the Supreme Court's 
orders issced in March 1979, which 
laid down certain guidelines In 
accordance with these guidelines the 
recruiting agents or the emigrants are 
required to file with the Protector of 
Emigrants authentic copies of the 
contracts of employment with the 
foreign employers The recruiting 
agents are also required to deposit 
security in a given scale in respect of 
each employer. 

The guidelines stipulate that no 
one shall emigrate, or help anyone to 
do so. for doing any j(^ which is 
against any Indian law or which offends 
tiw public policy of India or violates 
notions of human dignity. The Gov¬ 
ernment feete the gukJ^nes have made 
the emigration procedure simple but 
in the context of the complexity and 
the magnitude of the problems of 
emigration of Indian workers detailed 
procedures have to be laid down. The 
Government proposes to work out 
the modalities (rf manpower agreements 
on a Government- to- Government basis 
with the West Asian countries 

From September, 1981, until the 
end of Mcuch this year the Labour 
Ministry received 374 complaints and 
petitions from emigrants The com¬ 
plaints relate mainly to cheating by 
recruiting agents substitution of 
Contracts maltreatment and poor living 
and working conditions 


Revolutionary 15-Languega Com¬ 
puter 


□ A multi-lingual computer system 
(MCS) that teaches to read and write 


15 Indian bng^gas has been developed 
by the Birla Institute of Technology 
and Science(BrTS) in Pilam A person 
can learn any Indian bnguage through 
his mother tongue using diis system. A 
person who is not able to read and 
write a language but understands it 
can use the mechanism to acquire 
proficiency in reading and writing Be¬ 
sides he can learn a new language. 

The unique feature of the MCS is 
its unified disptey scheme which allovVs 
a single software package to handle 
printing and displaying of the 15 
languages These can be printed on 
a dot matrix printer. The video display 
terminal facility has been evolved for 
Devanagri and Tamil. For the rest 
the display facility will be ready by 
August 

An indigenous word processor 
has also been developed, for the first 
time in the country, that accommodates 
all the 15 languages The computer 
system could be used in rural educa¬ 
tion. Farmers can benerit by using 
the agricultural data base. They can 
obtain information on the monsoon, 
cyclones the daily weather, fertiliser 
doses crop mix and irrigation 

Readers’ Fimini 

Contd from page 692 

Competition in the modern world 
is a ceaseless struggle. There are 
several kinds of magazines in the 
market all intended to assist candidates 
appearing in competitive examinations 
and vying with one another for a high 
name and reputatioa Many of these 
magazines eventually remain unsold. 
But the Competition Master remains 
exclusive and outstanding towering 
above them all As soon as it appears 
in the market it is all sold out and is 
generally not available after a day or 
two of its arrival 

Who would miss his "Master"? 

Kindly publish essays on the 
following topics; 

(1) . Films and Crime. 

(2) Video—a menace to cinema. 

(3) if I were the President of 
India. 

(4) Wilt Irxiia ever prosper through 
mixed economy? 

(5) A Book Fair. 

Calcutta Sunita Meheshwari 

It is Humwii to have Troublaa 

t have gone fhrough-the feature 
''Personality Deyalepment" (April 
issue). It is unique and very helpful 


to those men who are suffering frMh 
depression. 

Barasat Samir Kr. Oaa 

Know Thy State—Kerala 

I am a regular reader of the C. M. 
for the last 12 years. Seldom have I 
seen any factual error in your magazine 
Let me, however, point out that the 
article "Know Thy State—Kerala" 
(March, 1983 issue page 517) mnn- 
tioning that "Kerala wasjireated with 
the merger of d^ree regions— Malabar, 
Cochin and Mysore" is incorrect Kerala 
was formed in the year 1956 with the 
merger of Malabar, Cochin and Trs- 
vancore. 

Calcutta C.K.N. Menon 

Patna T.D. Sureah 

You are correct The mistake is 
regretted. -Editor. 

I request you to discuss the 
foUowing topics in any of your esteemed 
features; 

(1) Maas production and produc¬ 
tion of masses 

(2) Sickto harvest or combined 
harvester. 

(3) Poverty anywhere is a threat 
to humanity everywhere. 

(4) Benevolence of the rich is a 
rare phenomenon. 

(5) Human beings are responsible 
for the environment in which they live. 

(6) Economic development has 
export value for both aid-giving and 
aid-receiving countries 

B. Manjuraju 

Economic & Social Problama 

The feature "Economic and Social 
Problems" publishad in your magazine 
is excellently handled. The various 
aspects of the controversial problem 
"Age of retirement" have been brought 
out well I request you to discuss the 
following topics under this feature; 

(1) Science in the service Of rural 
development 

(2) Films and their impact on the 
masses 

(3) United Nations—Purposeful 
or Purposeless? 

tirupati (AP.) Y. Sreekrl^na 

The Competition Master, a wall- 
established artd vastly prqiaed iournai 
is guiding countless people to the path 
of success The extensive coverage 
of uatdul topica K provides has prov^ 
invaluable. Kindly public notes on 
some topics on general science tea 
such as gobar gys plants -btogas 
agricMituri|l,sclencs soter ei;i«rgyv 
nuclear fuel carl>on cyoM, r^ofipn 
cycle snd human phy^iogy,'. 
Chtrnd^rh ft. (Cuinar'BamlH 

The Comftedtkg) Ma$lkr 
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Zia RafaeralndUi'a Proposal 


□ By rejectirH) India's proposal for 
s>g(w^ a trsaty of peace and friendship 
President Ziat-ul- Haqpe has cause a 
setback to the proessa so earnestly 
initiated by DelH for normalisation of 
relations. The pitch for the next 
meeting of the Indo-Pakistan Joint 
Commission has thus been queered 
The hopes aroused when the agree¬ 
ment was signed in March this year 
for a joint commission have now 
faded 

Gen Zia explained that he could 
not accept India's proposal since it 
among other things sought an assu¬ 
rance from Pakistan that it would not 
allow foreign military bases to be 
established in Pakistan Gen Zu also 
sought to undermine the spirit of the 
Simla Agreement while rejecting the 
Indian proposal for ait disputes between 
the two countries to be solved through 
mutual negotiations 

Gen Zia told Nepali correspon¬ 
dents in Islamabad that no country 
with a sense of integrity could accept 
the proposal on the terms suggested 
by India Gen Zia's reservations if 
not contempt about the Indian 
proposal (as ii^icated in his statement) 
seem to confirm the Indian fear that 
his offer of concluding a no-war pact 
with this country is more a propaga nda 
balloon than a genuine move to set 
the pace for normalising relations 
Indian polny makers have maintained 
that Gen Zia's proposal for a no war 
pact IS designed to prepare the ground 
for eventually raising perhaps with 
the support of his friends in the West 
the question of the level of forces 
between the two countries. 

The thrust of Gen Zia's statement 
makes it clear that he is not setting 
store either by Pakistan's membership 
of the non-aligned movement or its 
commitment to the Simla Agreement 
Gen Zia wishes to keep his options 
open to fashion the bilateral relations 
according to hts tactics. 

Gen Zia-‘Ut- Haque has also said 
his country wants to settle the Kashmir 
issue "pMKiefuHy". Radio Pakistan 
reported on May 5 "if we cannot 
we will go to the non-aligned summit 
or any other forum of international 
signifiMncer, he told Nepslne jouh 
naljets in RaMMlpindi Gen Zw sdid 
Kashmir mM an "intemationai issue" 
and pending tiefors the U H He 
said patdrtan end Nepal were "very 
stratiroicaBy triaoed". 
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O The clever and rttrewd dictator 
that he la Gen Zia-'UtiHBCttia tiw 
^kistan Praaident la again keaping 
his largely doclla Countrymen guewihg 
regarding hts pditicat intentions. 
times he drops hints Of joining poktiea 
but later denies any propMai to launch- 
a party of hia own 

The General said in Lahore on 
May 5 "It is my decision to data that 
I will not form any pdrtxal perw." But 
he added, "for tomorrow, GOd only 
knowe b^use t-to alone knows about 
the future " 

Asked if he wanted to form a 
politicai party based on his political 
philosophy, he said he did not have 
any such ambition, at least "not so 
far" 

Reportedly planning to give Pakis¬ 
tan a new political system within the 
next 100 days he revealed his intention' 
to conduct elections on a proportional 
representation basis rejected earlier 
by several Pakistani leaders If eisQ- 
ttons were held on a party basis he 
said he would like proportional repre¬ 
sentation 

President Zia first floated the 
idea of proportional representation in 
October 1979, when the country's 
political parties were asked under a 
martial law decree to register them¬ 
selves 

When he arrived in the Punjab 
capital school children came out on 
to the streets and joined their teacfwrs 
in protesting against the alleged 
Government plan to denationalise 
educational institutions 

Political meetings continue to be 
banned in Pakistan under the martial 
law restrictions 


U.S Jl.'s Clean Oilt to Pak 


□ Oddly enough, the USA, dis¬ 
regarding the oppressive regime of 
Pakietan and the peiwstent denial of 
democracy by the military regime, 
has expressed the view that human 
rights are not being flouted in that 
country! A US Embassy report, 
circulaM m isiamabad, lists detentions 
deaths in police custody, pottce 
brutality, abusive forms of i>itorrog» 
tiort cruel, inhuman arid degrading 
punishmentsend kHlingaof pTontinant 
persona in 1982. But none of these 
appeared to be p^Hitioally* motivated, 
according to a report sent' to the 
Foreign Relatione Committee of toe 
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^ two Houves of tfw U$i CongrMft 
whioK muit giv« ytarly approvaf to 
diabur«amontt from the sbc-yrar $ 
3.2>bill)oiv economic aid and military 
sales psckatSft for Pakistaa 

Spokesmen of the Reagan ad- 
ministration have in the past acknow¬ 
ledged that human rights along with 
Indo- Pak reiationa narcotics and the 
nuclear issue are the four "vulnera¬ 
bilities'' in its new relationship with 
Pakistan. 

The number of poKticai detainees 
in Pakistan was very hard to estimate 
in the absence of official statistics 
Added to it was the difficulty in 
distinguishing between arrests for 
actions which actually threatened 
national security. Taking thesefactors 
Into account it was estimated that 
there were about400 political prisoners 
at the end of 1982. But allegations 
continued to be voiced that many 
others, who remained in detention 
for alleged Involvement in terrorist 
activities or ordinary crimes, had in 
fact been jailed for political reasons. 

Another form of arbitrary arrests 
occasionally practised in Pakistan 
involved the kidnapping by the police 
of relatives of persons being sought 
for crimes in an effort to put pressure 
on the accused to surrender. Ac¬ 
cording to the report there wore at 
least 11 cases of prisoners lying in 
police Custody in Pakistan during 
1982, but none of the victims could 
be termed as"poiiticar and the deaths 
did not appear to have been politically 
motivated. There were no reports 
during 1982 that individuals had 
disappeared as a result of actions 
taken by security authorities; though 
there had been reports that indh/iduais 
were sometimes held incommunicsdo 
or in an unknown location. Arrests 
of individuaia who were not politically 
or sociaily weH knowa were frequently 
not publlcisBd, but intinrmted to family 
membera 

The suspended 1973 Constitution 
of Pakistah banned ail forms of torture 
but there were allegations of torture 
of pditicsl workers under detention. It 
appeared that as under the Bhutto 
regiim abusive forms of interrogation 
were being used by the police under 
the presmt regime as weN. Aflegations 
of mors generalised police brutality 
also condnued during 1982 and 
inbkided reports (rfbeatinga extortiona 
and in at mst cme case it involved 
rape. But the report said there was 
r>o evidence dvt these attacks were 
poilticaRy motivated. 

“ Aboufcruel Mwniwidegradirig" 
punifltimenta the rSport said convio- 
timia for which amputbdon or stoning 
to daidh were the prescribed punish- 
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manta would probably continue to be 
rare owing to the strict rules of 
evidence under the Islamic law. 
Floggings of offenders had been 
frequently ordered but most floggings 
were carried out in jaila although 
there was an increase in public 
floggings in late 1982. The American 
assessment is evidently an inspired 
one and out of touch with the harsh 
realities in Pakistan. 


World Leaders' Peace Call 


□ Six world leadera including Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, have expressed the 
view in an American journal that a 
nuclear war disaster can indeed be 
averted. The leaders^ who wrote in 
the"U.S. News and World Report", 
looked into the future. They hailed 
fromtheU.S.A., France, India, Britain, 
Japan and Mexico. They were confi¬ 
dent that nations could work together 
to resolve disputes and use the tools 
of science to build a prosperous 
world for all 

Mrs Gandhi, chairperson of the 
non- aligned movement said men and 
women all over the world must raise 
their voices for peace and for an 
urgent attempt to combine the insights 
of different countries with advances 
in technological knowhow. "We can 
survive in peace and goodwill only by 
viewing the human race as one, and 
by looking at global problems in their 
totality. Human beings must rise to 
a higher level of evolution." 

President Reagan said: "We have 
the capacity to build a world that is 
more free and more prosperous than 
an^hing man has ever known beford'. 
He believed the relationship between 
the U.S. and its European and Aslan 
allies would endure in spite of any 
differences that might crop up. "I 
also believe there is reason to hope 
that we and our allies will have enter^ 
era free of nuclear terror through 
arms reductions and protected by a 
new strategic defence that can deter 
war without resort to offensive 
weapons" 

French President Francois fidit* 
terrand said the world was bding 
asked to choose between global war 
arKi a "supercilious" maintenance of 
the status quo. " I refuse this choice 
and reject this caricature of the futors", 
he saM. The world had to respond 
to totaKtarianism, but cautioned a^nst 
the use of force atone to resolve die 
worU's problems; Together we must 
urgently find the eokrtfont to the real 
pr^tems at hencL-especially, un¬ 
employment and under developmertt 


"Thto is the battlafieid where the 
outlines of the year 2,000 wiH be 
drawn." 

The British Prime Min^r, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, was of the view 
that if the West stood ready to defend 
the principles of dsmoctscy and pursue 
sound economic poKciee sll difficuitiee 
would be overcome and freedom and 
justice secured. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, called for 
further efforts to stabilise East-West 
relations and promote global arms 
reduction. Japaa according to him, 
was determined to help revitalise the 
world economy and develop free trade 
principles This envisag^ a wider 
role for Japan in world affairs 


Israel accepts Peace Plan 


□ At long last Israel agreed on May 
7 to withdraw its troops from Lebanon 
The Israelis, accepting the American 
plan for a planned pull-out will 
withdraw within 8 to 10 wpeks Cer¬ 
tain clarifications are, however, being 
sought from U.S. authorities The 
architect of the plan is U.S. Secretary 
of State, Mr George Shultz, who has 
lately been resorting to the "shuttle 
diplomacy" adopted by former Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger. 

Israel invaded Lebanon last June 
to drive out Palestinian guerillas It 
has made it known that it will call 
home its estimated 25,000 troops 
from Lebanon only if Syrian soldiers 
and Palestinian fighters also withdraw 
from Lebanoa 

An official statement said the 
Cabinet decided to approve in principle 
the proposed agreement between 
Lebanon and Israel But with regard 
to certain political and security issues 
the Government would seek additional 
clarifications 

Newspapers hers reported that 
the definitive Lebanese position 
embraced several points: Mr $aad 
Haddad, the renegade Israeli- backed 
Lebanese army officer, would be 
designated a de^ty to the commander 
of the Lebanese army unit charged 
with maintaining security in southiwn 
Lebanoa five supervWon teanw 
destined-to ensure that Israel,is no 
longer threatened along its northern 
border vvould be estabfohed that would 
include no more tlw 50 laraeli soldiers: 
the teams would Ifo placed .udder the 
directkm ofe lylpaitNe faradR-Ubef^ 
U.S. Oommitfcai; security ori«|ie ground 
in the regidd in #' zone 40 iq 46 
witfo'from the northeirrt entrifocw ta 
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^ouki tMt' ttw isha|(9iiiittiiil^ bf.’ • 
UebariMa •rmy tsHg^ 


Stag* S«t for W. Aoitn War 7 


□ According tcoarttir n^orts frcm 
Bfiirut israoli annad forcoa war^ 
preparing for another^ aggramion 
against Syria. They wara said to 
have sent troops to the Sakka Vatiey. 
More armour and mechanised units 
long- range artillery, rocket launchers 
missile complexes end mortar batteries 
had been advanced to forward posi¬ 
tions 

Depots ware being replenistwd 
with ammunition, hardware and food¬ 
stuff on an enruH^nCy basis and 
more communication lines were being 
built Trenches were being dug up 
and earthen ramparts with emptoce- 
ments for heavy tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers built along the 
entire front- Hne. 

According to Press reports about 
five to six airfields and helicopter 
landing pSds had already been built in 
Israeli- occupied Lebanese regions afsd 
were receiving heavy trartsport i^nes 
along with arms and combat material. 
Israeli exercises involving field firing 
continued in Bekka with tanks artillery, 
helicopters and mechanised units taking 
part 

Lebanon not to sign Paaee: 
Lebanon will not sign a peace agree¬ 
ment with larael the Lebanese Foreign 
Minister, Mr Eli Salem, declared on 
May 3. "Lebanon la e part of the 
Arab world, and the Arab world is not 
in a state of peace with the Jewish 
State", he added. 

Israel's demand to retain its 
n>ilita^ posts in South Lebanon 
practically means a craisbmt nWBtary 
presence of a foreign ftrmy in Lefae- 
non. The Government of Lebenort 
he aaW, " Win not any agreement 

which could disrupt Herekitbne with 
neighbouring ^ri» Or eriy eith^ Arid) 
country," 

Maanwhile tiw Amavipeos were 
repoflpdly f^ing diffkiiiittkie, the 
israeAsconteh^ dwt any wlfhcbewei'’ 

by them when no e^tiw Lebeneee 
Government exisM woukf iHd gnpp 
again to Lebanon jbecomioo a bese ^ 
for Palestinian raids on noithwn 
•wool ' ‘ ' 
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Gourt judgemimt .deiiverod In Apdl 
the en^ nudiear power generadm 
technoipgy in that country hasTeofived 
a major eefbac)^ deacrA>ed by some 
critics as a'Nfeathbknv'!. The verdict 
might even miHm"the virtuei eimkiedon 
cl nucteer power". In a unanimoua 
deciaion the iburt tlw finat arbiter of 

American taw and the CorwtAiitipa 
upheklifmi;^ of GaWorpieiop^ 
a moratorium on hirdtW'nucdeer power 
stations until such tima aa^ Fa^NHal 
Govemmant haa an ectabltahed reposi¬ 
tory for nuctaer waste and spent fu^ 

Since 30 of the 50 other States 
joined Caflfornta as "friands of the 
court"—eight of them already have 
sirmter moratorium laws—the implica¬ 
tions sre prctfound. The Federal 
Government which, since the election 
of Mr Ronald Reagan has been trying 
to boost the nuclear power industry, 
had jcrined two Californian generating 
companies in attempting to d^ States 
jurisdiction over the broad aspects of 
nuctear policy. While the court 
acknowledged that safety questions 
remain a national respotusbilHy, the 
statea it ruled, are entitled to make 
decisions on economic grounds 

SpecifkaHyk California argued that 
since the Federal Government had 
nowhere to put nuclear waste, , and 
since individual power stations are 
rapidly running out of on- site storage 
space, the State had to look ahead to 
a time when it might be forced to 
close plants that could no longer 
cope with their waste. The court 
ajpeed that this was a legitimate 
economia rather than environmental 
or safety, concera 

The Government ctaima that the 
technoiogv for safe gerdo^cat dwxiaal 
<rf atomic waste already exists^ and 
earker this year Mr Reagan signed 
into taw a measure that sets a tS- 
ygar timetable for looating developing 
and {Hitting into ogantion a suitable 
sita. and a number of areas have 
airMM^bwabnmrked Gaiiuppolta 
show thotGS par cent of Americans 
are oppgspd to nuclear power gansra- 
tkm 

.An^ nu^r aptMato assart that 
tfta indii^y ws{sed but finished even 
before the recent judgemenl There 
have been no new ordws for nucbtar 
power stations since 1978r 'and that 
20 orders havdbaen canceitad in that 
tima. 

' At oriMitafdthimiM 30 ptanto 
0 (miW^ 13 pfr cant of 

the U3>A,^a etagtricity, with anotinsr 
87 under GQfistauetiwi.. there mey 
nosi^be feggf btlWTipla to heft partly 
bg^.pfi|^ iiedona . 

Okd^ tltia tirne oosCeof nuotaar 
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rrVfMHi «fip MiVNif 1P||^ 

□ The French Preiidbnt Mr Frencota 
MitteirancL ended a ctay's. vtail to 
Nepal on May 3' with an Mfsir to mp 
the Hknatoyan kingdom achfFve .its 
goat of being dectarad a "send 'of 
peace". The offer appeate to have 
been a major tPpie in hta discueaions 
with NepeTa King Birendre and the 
Prime Minister, Mr Surya Bahadur 
Thapa. 

Without expiicitiy: Widorsing 
Nepal's "pdaep zone" concept Mr. 
Mitterrand toM the King at 4 banduet * 
at the royal pataca in Kathmandti: 
"We w)H sbive ,,t0 reach egreemoni' 
with Nepal on ep epaot definition of 
the ‘zone of peaes^ Hpelf a^ also the 
positions of the countrias of the 
region. wewdluaethegobdretatiQhs 
which we enjoy witffthegreat nation* 
that are your rwigtbours to erwourage 
them to harmonise tiviir pelk^.v^iw 
ahvays respecting tire aovereighty of 
Nepal andin the kght of tiwptfnciplea 
of the Un h edNetione** MrMttwTend 
said that pswee had tp be brought 
about step by step and titat 'it eo^ 
not be established by deorep 

Kkig Bitemlreeiwireaaed thehope 
that aitirough. Mr Mttefrand's vWt 
was brisA friartdly retatiorw between 
the two nations would further 
contributing to titocauea of pesce and 
freedom, Radarring fo the ''pe^ 
zone" prOpoieV tise l^said it wee 
the moet (ripeetyd jin-pp^ diet hed 
ever bpen broechOtabt f light of the 
tfgcis 

sevewi. Obuntiria**^, ,Mr 

fiiMtar, France lignad three agrew 
ments wfih Ntipei indudkigr one for 
eteecing fay^irNd* - ' <** 

. -r-. ^ 
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s^msd .tp KMNptalm b y O M Mtn the 
Frenoh FottM|m Mit d MK Mb €taude 
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RiiMia pftart parity in missiiaa 


be resumed in Geneva. 


NAM to loin N'Orma TaHtp 


□ in a notable shift in its arms poliCY, 
the Soviet party chief. Mr Yuri Andro¬ 
pov, dffer^ the West equalify of 
nuclear potential in both delivery 
vehides and warheads on the European 
continent and asked it not to pull the 
string that would send the ball of a 
new arms race rolling. The Soviet 
Union does not want to have even one 
more missile or warhead than the 
NATO group at any given period, he 
asserted. "The one who will once 
again say 'no' to this proposal of ours 
as well will assume grave responsibility 
before the peoples of the world at 
large", Mr Andropm said on May 3 at 
a Kremlin dinner in honour of the 
visiting German Democratic Republic 
(GOR) President Mr Erich Honecker. 

Mr Andropov was answering the 
Western argument that acceptance of 
his earlier proposal not to have a 
single missile or a single plane more 
than the NATO Powers in Europe 
would leave the Soviet Union with 
more nuclear warheads 

The Soviets would reduce the 
number of warheads on their mediunv 
range missiles to correspond to the 
cut in the number of warheads on 
British and Frerwh missiles and would 
have this arrangement cover medium- 
range aircraft stationed in Europe as 
well This would maintain the present 
equality between the U.S.S.R. and 
NATO, both in medium- range nuclear 
weapons delivery vehicles—missiles 
and planes—and in warheads on 
them. This equality would be at a 
considerably kuMr level than at present 
according to the Soywt leader. 

Mr Andropov and Mr Hortecker 
pressed for a treaty between Warsaw 
end NATO powers to discard the use 
of mitttarY force. The communique 
on the Kremlin talks said the heads of 
the Soviet Communnt Party and the 
GDR Social Unity Party pledged to 
strengthen the cohesion of the Inten 
netjonelCommunistandworltsrs^ move¬ 
ments. The two leaders resolved to 
ensure a cloaer co- ordination of the 
economic policy of their two countries— 
a topic that woukf be the hern on the 
agenda of an ea^em economic summit 
expected to be held sooa 

Cauthus US. Rasponsa: The 
US- Cautiously wsteomed an apparent 
shift in the So^t negotiatino position 
on Hmiting medhim-renge nudcar 
missiles. But It aakt there were 
ambiguities In the KremMn proposal 
and the issues would.be wcplored 
when negotiations on missiles would 


New Role of Ja^ian in West Strategy 


□ The latest reports from Tokyo irtdi- 
cate that Japaa which has generally 
kept aloof from international defence 
and political alHances will soon actively 
enter tiie arena—of course on the 
American side, it ntay involve itself 
in U.S. strategy towards the Soviet 
Union The Government has decided 
to increase strategic economic assis¬ 
tance for the Central American and 
West Asian regions 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Mr Shintaro Abe, held consultations 
with the U.S. Secrete^ of Statn Mr 
George Shultz, in the bilateral meeting 
held in Paris on May 7. 

Mr Abe expressed Japan's inten¬ 
tion to expand its economic aid to the 
two regions while increasing its o^icial 
development assistance (ODA) and 
promoting Japan-U.S. joint projects. 
The Government decided on the move 
at the request of the U. S. A 

The Paris meeting focussed on 
Japan's increased role in Central 
America and West Asia. In Central 
America, the U S. advocated a Caril> 
bean development plan to prop the 
region against expansion of Soviet 
and Cuban influence. 

With the prolonged conflicts in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua, the U.S. is 
shifting its aid priority for Latin America 
from social and economic aspects to 
the military. 

Tomeef U.S expectations Japarfs 
assistance for Central America is likely 
to see a major shift from small- scale 
food aid and technical co-operation 
of the past In an effort to strengt^n 
assistance for the West Asia regioa 
Japan decided to offer about $ 210 
million credit to Egypt early in May. 

The U.S. is expected to call for 
Japan's increased role to prop up 
Egypt Jordaa and other pro-US. 
W^ Asian countries to help facilitate 
a peaceful settlement of the Wtet 
Asian question. 

Japan has been building up its 
strata^ economic aid after the Japan- 
U. S. summit conference in l^y, 
1981. The Government is strengtharv 
ing aseistence with strong security 
colour, such as huge yen credits for 
China, South Kotea aiul Soutii-l|ast 
Asian nations and priCn’ty aid for 
Turkey, PekMan and Thailand. Thus 
Japan is jdanning a torger and mose 
open roN for itsetf. 


□ Littlewasachievedatthe 12*‘w8ek 
spring session of the 40-member 
Li. N. Disarmament Committee which 
ended in Geneva on Manch 2. As 
usual the session wee dominated by 
East-West rivalries thoU{di aome 
sources claimed that some progress 
had been recordedr on contr^ling 
chemical weapons. A notable feature 
of the session was that the non- 
aligned movement signalled its intention 
to enter the debate on nuclear arms 
which until now, has been limited to 
countries possessing atomic weapons 
The determination by non-aligned 
nations not be left out of the discussions 
figured prominently during the 
session. 

The Soviet Union agreed in princi¬ 
ple to permit on- site inspection by an 
international body of the destruction 
of certain stockpiles of chemicsl 
weapons within a future accord. Ear¬ 
lier, Moscow had rejected the concept 
of outside on- site verification. 

With India in the lead, and with 
the backing of Socialist countries, 
non-aligned delegates initially pressed 
for the inclusion in the agenda of a 
debate on "the prevention of a nuclear 
war" and its corollary an interdiction 
on the first use of nuclear weapons 
Western States France in particular, 
were less enthusiastic about the 
proposal seeing in it a threat to the 
concept of deterrence which they 
believe is based on the possession of 
nuclear arms. After seven weeks of 
laborious negotiations^ the issue was 
placed on the agenda along with all 
the problems link^ to war in general 
not exclusively nuclear war. 

Some observers believed India's 
agitetion for nuclear disarmament was 
related to Its concern over the nuclear 
potential of its neighbours China and 
Pakiataa and its dwere to avoid having 
to engage in a costiy programme to 
develop atomic weapons i^lf. 

Some others took the view that 
India was trying to prwerve for itself 
the poa^Hity of acquiring nuclear 
arms whilu demonstrating tothe world 
that H: had done everything to avoid 
such a step. However, tne Indian 
initiative would now appear to have 
the backing of the entire noh'- aligned 
movement which approved a com- 
muniquA following a summit meeting 
in New Delhi urging nuolear powers 
to conekide an ktientetional oeinven< 
tion bartfllngheoourae^and 

also thq tnraat of raoourse—tp nuciev 
weapons.' * • - 
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□ Ia0k*$ 

a Man and Mmltn 

□ OaaiiMracyaiitfPMRlcalMiirM 

□ Naur Oaagar to SatheanttaM 

Commented Short Notes on 
Burning Topics 


there hs< beeniia ! 

or t«iu^ hybytm 

Indira effi^ tefoMMi 
Ocean a zona of pteca aiiil itdueo, 
the mHitariaatton of the rtaion th^tha. 
bio Powerc. howwer,. dw not iheot 
wfth arty Mjccasa boeauae - of the 
continuing hig>v4a«eMriv«lriat. 


Tha Mondal noporrC6ntrt»oaray 

.. 1.1. .• < i,ii■ ■ I t , , 

a' Hw M a nda t iTimiitiliallnfili 
propoaal for a mueti Itlghfr dudtii 
of Job raaarvatiiMta for nipjit* 

ward claaaaa ia antiiiattt^i ind 
unlikely to achiava ita aim. Do 
you agree? Give raaaona for yota* 
anawer. 


India 'a Oiplonnatic Activity 


Q. "The year, 1982*83 was 
one of unprecedented diplomatic 
activity and of marked succaaaaa 
in India's foreign policy". 
Comment. 

Ana. There is little doubt that 
Indian diplomatic activity in 1982- 83 
was at its highest pitch in the past 
two decades. The Goveminent made 
notable movn for normalising r^i^ 
with the country’s immediate neigh¬ 
bours and also with certain big Powers 
with which our relations had become 
sour in recent years as a result of 
certain decisions and policies such as 
the stand on Afghanistan, Vietnam 
and Kampuchea. During tha past 
few months special efforts have been 
made to reach a better understanding 
with Pakistaa Bangladesh and China. 
Efforts nave abo been made to remove 
the misunderstandings in the minds 
of U.S. leaders and ^multaneously to 
reaffrm the traditional ties of friendship 
with the Soviet Union The claims 
made t<f this effect in the annual 
report of the Ministry of External 
Affairsi 1982-89) arefu#y warranted, 
though allowance should be nnade for 
tha usual exaggeration and attitudes 
of self- righteousness in official docu¬ 
ments. . 

Relatione wftti Pafcistsm : The 
mutual tendons have eased, and there 
are no longer angry outbqrsts and 
outright concktmnations in the press 
and at tha government level The 
hawks are under control and the 
doves fief heartened. AtthoughZIa* 
ul-HacMB bnd his foreign eftalrs apdbBS’ 
men ockxistonatly tslk of Ihe Kairivnir 
prdblenx by sr^ brge dw ton* b 
moderete’and ttverO ^'no aubjUe or 
open threat of gKikto tower, DMpiel 
ieyi^ teHtshaveltM Id tbe agreinikhit 
to apt op aioht Cofnmbeion, .atgned 
in DeiN in Mercft l88^'-ahd:dt8re^ 


have, in addition, been discussions on 
proposals for a treaty of peace, 
friendship and cooperation in cultural 
mettera There is a better climate in 
the sub-continent generaily. 

Bangladesh; The visits of 
Bangladesh's Chief Martial Law Ad¬ 
ministrator, Gen E M. Ershad, and of 
his Foreign Minister, MrARS. Doha, 
have opened up the possibilities of co¬ 
operation. The establishment of the 
Indo- Banglade^ Joint Economic Com¬ 
mission and the termination of the old 
Farakka Agreement helped to create a 
better mutual understanding Fea.si- 
bility studies have since then been 
undertaken of projects to augment 
the flow of the Ganga for the ben 
efit of both sides 

China: Although several rounds 
of talks have been held between the 
officials of both China and India, in 
Beijing and Delhi hardly any progress 
has been made Both sides agree 
that the border issue is the central 
problem in normalising relations 

The crowning event of 1983 
was the holding of the Non-aligned 
Summit in New Delhi with notable 
success As in the Asian Games, the 
Government spent a lot of money, 
time and energy in organising the 
grand lifiow. The expenditure on 
the Asian Games is put at about Rs 
35 crora. 

Mrs Gandhi's visits to the U. & A, 
and later lo Moscow, during 1982 
helped a graat deal to facilitate a 
better appracbbon of each other's 
pc^t of view(though there has beeh 
no change kt U.S. attitudes) end 
.further strengthened Ifxha's relations 
v^ith dw Soviet Unioa indie made 
•evai^l, frbndly. gestures to fispel 
apd the Kjng of Nepal be^SjMs 
Fore^.kWf^^^. vimed. Delhi'and 
heid~t8{D!»r^’wifh;lndbrt leaders iii a 
oordbl atrpcMphere. Saveral joint 
prc| 80 ta NtW been approved arid 


Ans. Carrying furthar tha con¬ 
cept of reservebons in the varloua 
services for members of the scheduled 
Castes, the Scheduled Trftws and 
other backward classes the Mandal 
CommiSKon has recommended in its 
report, submitted to the Government 
early this year, the fixation of 27 per 
cent of jobs for backward classsa in 
universities. Central and State depart' 
ments, the public asctor and even in 
private sector institutions taking 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
n\ent This quota wtxild be in addition 
to the po^ obtained by the backward 
classes in open competitions, 

The Commission has also recom¬ 
mended that If the posts are not fitted 
as proposed, the reservations should 
continue for three years. The resen 
vation system, it is recommended, 
should also api^ to promotiona For 
censtn reasons the demand for 
reservations for backward classes is 
especiatly strong in the south. Some 
of the previous commissions on the 
backward classes found that theee 
people form about 22.5 per cent of 
the country's total population; hence 
the same percental of posts and of 
collect admissiom has reserved 
for such bectmerd classes. -The 
Mandal Commission now wants dwt 
since 52 per cent of the people 
belong to castes dasaified as "ba^ 
ward" (it has ttsted by splitting ug 
3743 castes Hindu and non- Hindu) 
the percentage of reservations dtouid 
be52'. ■ , 

The backward dasaes .cartaifily 
deserve assistance end full ooneldara": 
tion to er^ble them to come up tti 
ttfs But If merit and prpper. qua8l> . 
caftons ara to.be disregaraed In 
a blatant manmr, the a^ktehcy of 
the edmlRistratioo is bopnd to sdfer. 
Moreovan if thedelpei^gsdlrdd^: 
vabons continues hi die 

pnemt rats themskafty'cf the people 
will have only, a minonty 'of jobs 
avattabie to thech howSver high, the 






c«m>re ol ^wir ««n4idit»8. Por 
•Isetora) c^insidaiiitfoiA ttmost aft 
poti^l Mrtiaa (ha tiigher 

duota Qf rMarvatioiKk Evan the 
CtmummM P«rty (Mandate} seeks 
Immathata imiMamahtahon of the 
recommeod a t ion without reafe^ mat 
parrmaatltm of cas«a artd commuhHy 
opnaictoram>ns in me raoruitment to 
the aarvicaa shd in coiiaga and 
univaraity admiaaoiM wW furthv 
a vested intareat in baol(wardnes& 
Countteaa peoole feadily jump into 
the "backward" bandwagon. More¬ 
over, the seemingiy endtess props 
and the umbreila of reservations for 
ever is bad for the backward people 
themselves. 

Marx and Marxism 

Q. KmIManiandMailiaariaa 
have made vary Hitia impact on 
India and her paopla. Account 
for this situation. 

Ana. Kart Marx's first death 
centenary feH on March 14, 1983, 
and me occasion was utilised by 
millions of people all over the world 
to assasa the impact of his ideology 
and thada on the modern world, 
eapeciafly on developing countries 
such as India. Marx^ the himoua 
author of a ihastarp^'*Oas Kapitar 
piopourxied the viaw IfM Comtirajnisnx 
which was the first system of the 
worlds win once again be restored, 
but only when the State withers 
away. Capitalism must maanwhito 
be mrown out ioOK stock and barral 
and ail Communist country should, 
thwofom, be atrangthenad. The 
essence of Coitanurain m Marx's 
words, ki"fromaidt sccording to his 
8bi% and to each according to his 
need". Exploitation of the working 
class wss at its height wtian Marx put 
forth his tftaory. Ha is also famous 
for saying that "religion is the opium 
of the maasas". Ha was an atheist 
and danlad the axMence of God. He 
saw that unless chsckad. the growth i 
of ths popiAdion «i^ socm outstrip 
the wi^a fodd rMoimoas 

sgbssquamaverM have however, 
prlwed thM Marx bnd Mandat prino^ 
ware unduly pasaimiatie. The world 
adfl survives and so doM capitaiisnv 
doaplta aM the ebuses hurtad at it by \ 
Comihunisla of varioua ahadaa The i 
objeoiive forces whWh ha thought I 
would bring about a sot^lravoiudon | 
seam to have fabad hbn and his ( 
diabrias. Mandathknaaftitis b a ii vad. < 
wouidhavabHagMatwiyona a Sak in g < 
to adopt hit m and iMng aa a 
tnodal HaaaWhewaanotaMbndsr; 
thus h w not inoerrsct to say that tfw 
Marxists thamaeivaa have tat down 


Mar* Moraovar, religion lurvivai in ^thrlcb; WW-lmnr bnd 

vigorously. Ha forecast a elasa the Ph^WiWbs 

Th. ‘rulL W most Of thasa 
oounpWaaigdlte^fymnnteal and 
nmtnnrnnnlm/^ mnTOSTtain wMi|S Of d» admhdsbetion 

tebow*hMhoSL^fJ!S^^^^ ^ are’mare ot ot^ftrOssion 

labour haa however borne fruit of the wWrtt dampp ThTaictet 

Butmudi^tharnbundOfStsniing po«ob W fimh {SMAX, during the 
of Marx arlsea from the diffareneasin Shatfs rule), fobowbd by tht hated 
interpratttlon of hia theories Ha laWmip BivoWdOnary Guards in 
was not an advooste of toteliteriSrtiiht Kfiomaini'i ipgimA die agante who 
as some people contend; in a nwfca poHticaRy InconitertWht persons 


close study of his writings incNcatas WdiasfM«M^wft)teUtatra<teof tha^ 
that hewasBdamocrBtandachampipn badH^ • bom of othere, including 
of liberty. It was his love of freedom f)Hng ateiWs dm axacutionars (as In 
of thought and expression that n»da Saudi ipribia and PakWtan) art soma 
him leave Germany in 1843 and seak axah^dle 

shelter in Paris and Londoa Urv "itrLTiT-rntm." in 

th. pwio. ^ h. 

1 Btes have bean shot dead aa in 

Hm Ancdira PilMM) snd other parts of 

wc»ria. His grsstnsss toy li> ths fact MteA hMin 


t7«t iw ^ »«va alao bean dapiorad 

Aions^ international ThVde 
search for a just economic system. ^ands for anqui^ Into the "an- 

.■ ■ ■ countePi" have bean fruitless. India, 

Democracy and Politioal Murdatu which is a dwnocraiic country and 

..... points ths sccusing finger at others 

a The latest Amnesty Inter- is thus among thoaa held guilty, 
natlonai report on "PoNtfeal kMInga 

by Qovernmenta" la described ea .... 

a standing dlagraoe for modem N*w OMigar^Sub-oontfatent 
demporaoy and oivfHMtion. Qiva 
your oommanta on the AnwMWty 

International'a nerve-racking Q- Anewdevalopmentbidie 

findings. Intentatlonel arena poaaa a greva 

An.. A„„«^ l"»n»«on.l 


New OMigerairSub-oontfatent 


Internationei'a nerve-recking Q- A new development In die 
findings. internadonel arena poaaa a greva 

Ana. Amnesty International ^ 

which reports every year on the riwSfviXlSadl2SIteS£SK 
repressioa denial of basic freedoms 

and fundamental rights in various jmtdieedona of die devaiop- 
countrias of the world after an kTHjertiai 


assessment and fact-finding in its 
tetast report (published in March, 
1983) stated that setbacks to and 
denial Of human rights continue in 
large areas. Authontarian govern- 
ments neturaXy get upeet over Amnesty 
International's frequent indictment of 
their ruthless policies but to Justice- 


Ana. In recant months Pakistan 
haa bean denying that it has providad 
naval air bieas to dw US. A, though 
auobdanMs ware seldom Bccaptod at 
face veiuA According to a report 
pubkahad on May 10,1983, President 
ze-ul-Haqua has dgned an agreement 
with the US. Government permitting 


loving people ail over the worW the theiMwricanftipWDepkavninitPorce 
reports of sordid murders and secret (9DF) touSbbasesInhlicountty. The 
Nquidation of political suspects critics repdrt^ mWtery and economic deal 
of governments advocates of die wortii 3.2 MNion doflsie anabiss the 
paople'a basic iWartias and (temocrttdc U9 A te tHb itevai bases at Kkraohi 
prineifdasGomesasa rudaahtwkand ^ GWedar, as wfk is akflaWs it 

Peshawar, nair th* Aft^wn border. 


prineifdes comes as a rude shock and 
as totally incongruous with die Mgh- 

____ A*—.._-__ m 


sounding talk of democracy, funda- Ajiart from thia facWtVr a'hatwork erf 


mental rights and civibsation. 

Amnesty International has found 
that during the past decade of poiWeal 
killings in 2? countries 20 of which 
have regular "death squads!' oft the 
pt^Hic pay- roll to do aH the dirty work 
cr rnurctars which auteorfitirtan figknas 


ataofihcMde survaibanca stations are 
proposed to be sat up in PakMan to 
auparvbe opersifona W die Persian 
Gulf and 3oiith-Waet A«^ ThSaa 
sWtiens dre mwntioeontrpi afW keep 
qn eye on vast aritaa of the (ndbin 
Ck^Mn eqdtfw fftoeementeof 


aspadaXypowar-obseasadandattogint 

dictators cyder, have touched a new ta 

record. Euchraportehavapac^in apqtlias <WAky|itt,AMl 


fromArgenXkMtBSaNedoiripdGkiitS- agidnet|h»9t^WieA 
nwto in MtWAirwikotCsntiafAfrican iooimttr idtnaitedvIatMite^ 
Empire Equatorial Guinea and ks Afg^wgaAlft. ‘ , 





Special Featiife-I 


The latest craze m space weapons m both the US. A and the S 0 \/iet Umon 
will lead inevitably to "Star Wars that a, smashing of each other’s satelllt& 
and counter-satellites That would spelt disaster for mankind, and /rt the 
frantic race goes on This special feature examines the latest advances m the 
preparations for future wars which seem likely in space 


The Space Age and 
“Star Wars” 


The launching of the Russians 
first spaceship on May 16 1960, was 
descnbed as "a triumph of the human 
mind and spirit" It was, of course, a 
great triumph of Soviet scientists who 
thus established a lead over their 
American counterparts Again when 
the Russians sent up a man into space 
inApnl 1961, It was another staggenng 
achievement One dream of fiction 
writers after another was thus being 
converted into reality even utopian 
idealism seemed to become practical 
Man’s complete conquest of Nature 
was then considered only a question 
of time But when the Americans 
landed their first spacemen Neil 
Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin, on the 
moon on July 21, 1969, the general 
comment was that the many dramatic 
advancements in human knowledge 
paled into insignificance before the 
epic feat 

While the miraculous deeds won 
the admiration of millions around the 
globe, there were the sagacious, far¬ 
sighted people who warned that the 
race for space triumphs between the 
two great Powers had lethal possibilities 
unless some accord was reached 
between the nvais No effective 
agreement has been reached to this 
day regarding the uses to whath the 
vast space IS to be put and the limitatians 


which must be imposed on attempts 
to make a dangerous use of it What 
was feared has now come true, and a 
war in space between the two great 
Powers, the USA and the Soviet 
Union seems probable because of the 
space age weapons that have been 
manufactured by both First came 
the satellites of various types and 
sizes in a long and endless series and 
then the anti satellites also of various 
shapes and sizes, sent up in space to 
counter the satellites of the rival 
Power Now there is talk of Super 
Power "star wars" 

On April 8, 1983 scientists 
disclosed that they had the first visible 
evidence of stars (not satellites) 
indulging in a kind of stellar cannibalism 
which was predicted centuries ago in 
astro-physical theory According to 
scientists, what had appeared to be 
large single stars in the middle of 
certain kinds of gas clouds are actually 
two very close stars—one being 
consumed by the other Astronomers 
have in fact discovered at least four 
such central star pairs in clouds called 
"planetary nebulae" These disc- 
shaped gas clouds are so named 
because they resemble planets when 
seen throu{^ toleacopes This is, 
however, a real star phenomenon and 
does not cause any danger to man¬ 


kind What does hc^ the potentialities 
of widespread havoc and destruction 
IS the man-made "star war" at which 
President Ronald Reagan of the USA 
hinted in a famous TV address in the 
second half of March, 1983 His 
disclosures have created a situation 
that has disturbed people around the 
globe because of its sinister implica¬ 
tions The USA has been spending 
over a billion dollars a year on space 
age hardware and the Russians may 
not be far behind In any case, they 
have been working for space ventures 
and counter devices much longer and 
may emerge far ahead of their 
adversary 

The battle for space supremacy 
may be said to have started when 
Soviet scientists made notable progress 
in anti-ballistic missile (ABMs) weapons 
for use in outer space, A counter 
U S programme was inevitable, and 
now President ReagaK has announced 
that this programme will be given the 
highest priority So the "get set and 
go" signal for space weaponry has 
already been given, and the American 
people's involvement in this all-out 
military programme for a war high up 
m space has been virtuaBy ensured A 
start is to be made in a few months 
with ain experiment with a live anti- 
satelbte missile which is proposed to 
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be shot into the atmosphere by an F - 
15 aircraft. This is to be followed by 
tests with sophisticated air-to-space 
missiles. XoHision exercises" involving 
a small spacecraft equipped with an 
explosive and a target satellite have 
been carried out by the Russians for 
the past four or five years. Each 
device destroys the other. 

With the U.S.A. concentrating 
on an anti-satellite laser estimated to 
cost about 2.5 billion dollars, a "real 
encounter" may not be far off. Each 
Power IS worried about the advantage 
the other is believed to have secured 
already. Unfortunately, the process 
of "modernising" the offensive missiles 
is going on continuously, regardless 
of the cost which is truly staggering 
and which can be fruitfully utilised for 
genuine human welfare instead of 
destructive ends. In the "catching 
up" process the people of both Powers 
are duped. But so strong is the 
influence of the military superiority 
campaign that consent is readily given 
or assumed. 

Some of the new space weapons 
have already become known to large 
sections of the people. On the U.S. 
side there is the MX missile, the 
Trident submarine, the B -I bomber, all 
a part of the "Mutual Assured Destruc¬ 
tion (MAD)". More and more des¬ 
tructive weapons are being manufac¬ 
tured and F>erfected in a frantic race, 
the like of which mankind has not 
known before. The effort seems to 
be to blow up the other Power's 
weapons even before they are put in 
position to do any damage to their 
rival. Each Power watches the efforts 
of the other through a close and 
highly effective network of espionage, 
from the earth, the air and also from 
space. The ABM Treaty signed by 
the two Powers in 1972 (wliich banned 
anything more than an A.B.M. defence 
system around a single city or military 
installation) will then be scrapped or 
just forgotten. 

in a significant assessment of this 
explosive situation, the authoritative 
(and widely recognised as wholly 
dependable) Jane's Weapons Systems 


pubfication (1982-83 section) disclosed 
in November, 1982, that both the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union are 
speeding up the development of 
technology for war in space, "which is 
now a practical matter". According 
to the Editor of this publication, the 
U.S. expenditure on ballistic missile 
technology has doubled each year in 
the past three years—a result of the 
MX Missile experiments programme 
requirements and the perceived Soviet 
threat to the American Inter-continental 
Ballistic Missile Force and associated 
command control and communications 
facilities. The U.S. programme is 
named ASAT (Aircraft Launched Anti- 
satellite), and the Soviets are believed 
to have already tested their version of 
an ADAT system. Both Powers, 
according to Jane, are now develop¬ 
ing more weapons, notably the particle 
beam and laser weapons. However, 
both sides are naturally shrouding in 
secrecy any information about their 
real achievements in developing such 
weapons. 

The arms race or rather the twin 
race (one designed to blow up every¬ 
body (MAD ), the other (ABMs) aimed 
at blowing up the other Power's 
weapons before they arrive) is bound 
to cause a global explosion and 
widespread destruction. The possi¬ 
bilities of extensive destruction have 
increased because knowledge about 
the space weapons has. spread to 
certain other nations and is no longer 
a monopoly of the giants. New missile 
systems have been developed by Israel, 
Japan, Taiwan and South Africa, mostly 
with American technical guidance and 
provision of vital raw material and 
equipment. 

South Africa faces no military 
threat from any country though it is 
strongly censured by all but a few 
"white " countries for its blatantly racial 
(apartheid) policies. And yet it has 
developed what are called the "cactus 
mobile surface-to-air guided missiles", 
linked directly to an early warning 
radar network covering the north¬ 
east and north-west approaches to 
Africa's sole remaining White-ruled 
State. 


The weapons used in the FaMands 
war between Britain and Argentina 
showed that national frontiers are 
seldom proof against the seepage of 
the weapons technology for long. 
Israel has developed electronic detection 
and guidance systems as well as 
unmanned remote control missile 
carrying planes that destroyed Syrian 
surface-to-air missiles systems built 
for them by the Russians. 

The Jane's publication Editor has 
made the following significant obser¬ 
vation : "It is a matter for regret that 
the impressive progress in modern 
weapons technology has not been 
matched by a comparable growth in 
wisdom or expertise of those responsible 
for its application." The absence of 
such wisdom in the proper application 
of new inventions in space is, in fact, 
the tragedy of modern times. 

in this connection it should be 
noted that the U.S. is all set to 
manufacture the world's largest ship, 
for the design work of which $ 1100 
million are expected to be sanctioned 
in next year's U.S. Budget. The ship 
is expected to be the most powerful 
ever built. It will change the pattern 
of warfare and shift the balance of 
power from space to 50 feet above 
ground. The ship will, in fact, be the 
first of a series of 60 planned for the 
next six years: each will have 188 
missile pods in a "honeycomb" battery. 
They are meant to launch any combi¬ 
nation, anti-ship, anti-aircraft or anti¬ 
submarine missiles, for use in a con¬ 
ventional battle. The launchers will 
also carry the Tomahawk cruise missile 
which has a range of 1500 nautical 
miles and sticks to the ground to 
escape enemy radar detection. The 
ship is called "OOG-51", a multi¬ 
mission vessel carrying a mix of con¬ 
ventional missiles for use in naval 
battles. Mr Reagan's new policy aim 
is to overthrow the consensus against 
an ABM-based security strategy. 

Thus white the world anxiouaty 
awaits a-halt in the arms race, the 
frantic race is l^ng extended to the 
stratosphere, posing a grave threat to 
humanity in ail continents and endangers 
its very survival. 
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The latest erase iif well-to-do families aH over the worlds thevidao, How 
does the video boom affect the tUm industry and what can be done to chetls 
the damage? This feature wrkten exchtsively for the Competition MOstOr. 
explains the situation and analyses the various economic and other factors 
involved in the Indian context 


The Video Boom 


And 

The Indian 
Cinema 


Videos, which may be described 
as cassettes of films or magnetic tapes 
suitable for records of pictures and 
sound that can be projected on a TV 
set, have lately become a craze, and 
the boom in video is undeniably posing 
a threat to the film industry. This is 
not a phenomenon confined to India 
but it extends to almost the entire 
world (except of course the backward 
countries) and has widespread reper¬ 
cussions affecting the Government, 
the film industry, the exhibitors, the 
exporters and sellers of film rights 
here and abroad. In the 1970s, when 
the first warnings were sounded by a 
leading Indian film director that the 
craze for videos would cause con¬ 
siderable damage to the country's film 
and theatre industry, the video recorders 
and quality TV sets were limited in 
number. Not many people were 
inclined to concede at the time that a 
major danger lay ahead for the film 
prc^ucers and the financiers Since 
then, hovirever, there has been a sharp 
increase in videos all round, and what 
was a minor danger has become a 
major challenge—from the film 
industry's viewpoint. 

Curiously enough, the Government 
of India itself and certain official agencies 
facilitated the establishment of firms 
dealing with videos. Since the video 
industry was coming up fast, the 
National Film Development Corporation 
authorised a firm, known as Esquire 
Video Film Services (Private) Ltd., 
f unctiorting in the Santa Cruz (Bombay) 
electronics export processing zone, 
as the agent to purchase all video 
rights. Mxxit the middle of the 1970s 
the Esquire firm had set up a recording 
unit for converting Indian feature films 
into video cassettes. Initially it had a 
capacity of 20,000 cassettes a year; 
but now it has obtained a licence to 
record six lakh cassettes annually. 
Besides, two other companies haVe 
been officially allowed to sell video 
cassettes of Indiaiv films in foreign 
countrws. |t may be mentioned that 
Indian films have been much in demand 


in several Asian and African countries; 
in fact, wherever there is a sizable 
Indian population. These two firms 
are Orson Video a joint enterprise for 
preparing cassettes of Indian films in 
collaboration with a leading Japanese 
firm, which has a good international 
reputation and commands a world 
market in videos. Indian films, record¬ 
ed on cassettes, are sold abroad by 
this firm under the Sony brand 
name. The purpose of appointing 
official agencies for marketing Indian 
film video cassettes in foreign countrim 
seems to be two-fold; to curb the 
piracy of Indian films through clandes¬ 
tinely produced cassettes, and to enable 
Indians and other Asians living abroad 
to see the films produced in this 
country and thus help encourage the 
indigenous film industry But it has 
not been possible to check the secret 
pirated production of videos and the 
illegal exports to other countries and 
sale at attractive rates. 

Some idea of the immense damage 
done to the Indian film industry and to 
cinema owners by the video piracy 
can be had from the fact that while the 
sale of prints of full -length Indian films 
in Britain two years ago declined by as 
much as 75 per cent (at times even 
more), in the Gulf countries by about 
60 percent, and in the U.S.A., Canada 
and East Africa by about 35 per 
cent. Since then the trend has con¬ 
tinued and the situation seems irreme¬ 
diable because of the craze for videos, 
the low price at which film cassettes 
can now be had or , hired and the 
convenience of viewing popular Indian 
films in one's home or in the home of a 
common friend, sometimes si^iai 
private shows are arranged of videos 
bought from the market or obtained 
from what are called "Iftiraries" of 
cassettes, and admission to such pkices 
of exhibition is on relatively cheap 
tickets. 

Video experts expiaii) that the 
process of piracy and of xrfficial 
production and sale of video cassettes 
is generally simple. Two machines 
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are required for recording a picture 
and the sound track from a full-size 
film on a miniature cassette. When a 
pocket-size cassette-print is ready, it 
is smuggled out easily because it is 
small in size and has no bulk. There 
are regular agents who smuggle cas¬ 
settes of Indian films out of the country 
and there are regular customers in 
foreign lands. No wonder the video 
cassette industry is booming, even as 
the frequency and financial returns 
from regular shows of Indian films are 
declining. One reason for the decline 
in the box office returns is the 
inconvenience of going to cinemas 
(some of them may be several miles 
away), the problem of advance booking 
and the high cost of cinema tickets. 
The cinemas are consequently threa¬ 
tened. In Britain, according to a report 
scores of cinemas have already been 
compelled to close down because of 
the declining audiences; most people 
prefer to watch films on TV and to 
possess the cassettes which they can 
connect with a TV set and enable their 
entire family as well as their circle of 
close friends to see the film at very 
little expense and at any convenient 
time of their own choice instead of 
being bound by cinema timings. 

What is more, video cassettes are 
becoming cheaper month by month. 
About 50 lakh video sets are now 
being manufactured every year, with 
Japan—the land of electronics, films 
and cameras—leading the rest of the 
world In this line. In the U.K. video 
shops sharply increased in number in 
recent years because of the soaring 
demand and the boom in this business. 
In fact, the saturation point has now 
been reached, and widi a larger network 
of such shops some of them, feeling 
the strain of the tough competition, 
have had to close down. 

The video piracy covers almost 
every film or series of films, it is not 
confined to reproduction of films on 
cassettes and their illegal export but 
also extends to exchange (which is 
illegal) and furtively giving out of 
video cassettes on hire. The blue 
films are in great demand. In certain 
cities in India a video cassette of a film 
can be had on a daily rent of Rs 50 or 
so. The borrower can make much 
more by exhibiting the film at a place 
where there is a recorder and a 
TV. Colour TV sets are provided 
whenever (as is generally the case) 
the films are in colour. Since colour 
TVs are now becoming common in 
the country's leading cities and also 
elsewhere (thanks to the permission 
for such gifts from abroad during the 
Asian Games period), this no longer 
presents a problem. 


The quality of videos, however, 
presents a problem at times. For 
obvious reasons a video cassette comes 
out sharp and clear in both the visual 
impact and the sound when it is 
prepared directly from the original, 
following the grant of copyright. The 
privately and secretly recorded cassettes 
are unsatisfactory in quality. Even 
so, there is a growing market for video 
cassettes because of the craze to see 
fHms of all sorts and of any quality. The 
craze prompts young people, in 
particular, to spend most of their 
pocket money in seeing films, especially 
those full of romantic scenes for which 
they hanker. 

Another aspect of the video needs 
to be examined. While it is true that 
the Indian film industry in general has 
been hit by the video boom, Indian 
cinemas and theatres are still doing 
roaring business, video or no video. 
The reason is the acute shortage of 
cinemas and theatres in the country. 
While the economic position of millions 
of people in towns and villages has 
improved because of the general 
development in agriculture, industry 
and business activity, and the cinema 
IS gaining in popularity, the number of 
cinemas and the ratio of seats per unit 
of tfie population are wholly inadequate. 
This is evident from the following 
figures of seats available per 1,000 of 
the population—Canada 29, Singapore 
27, West Germany 18, Sri Lanka 13, 
and India barely 7, 

The video smuggling ring has 
international ramifications and also 
covers the Communist countries where, 
generally, there is much greater control 
and regulation of films and other 
media. A report published on April 
5, 1983, disclosed that several people 
have been jailed or were awaiting trial 
on charges connected with a ring 
which turned out thousands of illegal 
video cassettes, offering everything 
from American thrillers to hard -core 
Swedish pornography. The police 
reported that the smashed ring used 
Western equipment to copy smuggled 
films and sold them on the flourishing 
Soviet video black market. Top Rus¬ 
sian actors and interpreters were hired 
to "dub" such films to get over the 
language problem. The price of each 
such cassette was quoted as $ 274 a 
piece. 

In India the Video Cassette Re¬ 
corder (V.C.R.) boom was widely 
noticed about two years ago when it 
was found that these recorders had 
brought pornography to the privacy 
of one's residence without a projector, 
a film and the "hush-hush" w^ich is 
often noticed when a blue film is 
^own. Cassette tapes are now being 


manufactured by over a score of 
industrial concerns; perhaps many 
more are doing so illegally. The post - 
card size, one-inch thick cassette comes 
in two forms, one visual and the 
second audio as well. To avoid making 
heavy payments (the price of a colour 
video cassette in April, 1981, was 
quoted at Rs 3,000 for a 60-minute 
run and Rs 5,000 for a 90-minute 
run), several "video exchange clubs" 
have been formed in the major cities; 
the loans being given fin surety or on 
the assurance of a dependable inter¬ 
mediary. 

The Law Ministers of the Common¬ 
wealth, at their meeting at Colombo in 
February his year, expressed deep 
concern over the growing scale of the 
piracy in video and sound cassettes. 
They described the piracy cases as 
"the biggest single threat to the 
copyright systems". 

The Malaysian Government has 
even banned the import of video games 
machines because the boom in video 
games posed serious social and cultural 
problems for the country's youth. 

What are the possible remedies 
against the piracy in video film ? While 
it is futile to prevent the manufacture 
of cassettes (it is a world phenomenon 
and a fast developing industry, even 
though It has also hit the gramophone 
records manufacture and especially 
L P s), steps can be taken to check the 
piracy Strict guarding of the film 
prints so that reproduction on cassettes 
and their illegal exports can be checked 
would be one such measure; another 
can be to shorten the time gap between 
the release of a film within the country 
and Its exhibition abroad. It is the 
time gap that is exploited by the 
smugglers and "pirates" who get large 
audiences for their video cassettes 
because the original films are exhibited 
in the regular theatres after many 
weeks, sometimes months of com¬ 
pleting their production. 

Licensing of films for video films 
and strict watch over the exercise of 
these licences would also help. Since 
the licensed videos would be from the 
original film and carefully prepared 
with the latest reproduction techniques, 
their quality would be far better. 
"Pirated" cassettes are often of poor 
quality because these are Copies 
made from copies, all ilt^lly produced, 
the sound and the visual imp^ suffering 
a tittle each time the process is 
repeated. To make effective all these 
measures and other steps designed to 
save the film industry from heavy 
tosses the co-operation of the various 
agencies, both officM and non-officiaL 
invotved in the processes wouk) be 
necessary. 
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Alticis 

The Parallel Economy: 

A National Scourge 

Are we to live with block money? H is no doubt now a global 
phenomenon but it is wreaking havoc in India's developing economy. How it 
IS generated on such a large scale what are its effect and remedies are the 
issues discussed in this paper. 

—Editor. 


I. Introduction; The pheno¬ 
menon of parallel economy has been 
looming large in India for quite a few 
years and has generated an eternal 
debate on its growth and expansion, 
Its effects on the social, economic and 
political facets of the national and 
individual life; and the remedial mea¬ 
sures taken to resolve the problems. 
We may well open this discussion with 
an enunciation of the significance of 
the parallel economy 

II. Concept: The phrase 
"parallel economy”, used interchan^ 
ably with black money or black 
economy, suggests that it is parallel to 
the white economy which is a 
misnomer. 

Black money and all that it stands 
for are no longer parallel to the 
mainstream of the economy but 
converge with it The black money 
sector and the white money sector 
have over the years, been interacting 
so much that they have virtually lost 
their identities. Black economy is no 
longer regarded as so tainted and 
carries no stigma today as it used to 
do long back 

The term 'black money' has three 
connotations: black turn-over, black 
income and black wealth. The nature 
of the latter two is different. While 
black income is a flow and black 
wealth a fund both are included in 
black money. For want of a consensus 
among writers on the precise signifi¬ 
cance and scope of black money, 
black economy and parallel economy 
etc., we would adhere to the conven¬ 
tional usage of the expression. 

Broadly speaking all ill-gotten 
inconnes, wealth or assets are induded 
in black money. They may be gene 
rated in various w^ such as gambling 
smuggling (^ostitutioa tax evasioa 
undv-invoicing benami transactions 
etc 

III. Magnitucte; What is the 
size of black money? Though the 
p»'aliel economy tun been deeply 


deplored by economists and politicians 
alike no scientific and regular investh 
gation into its proliferation has been 
instituted so far. However, some 
estimates (guestimates?) are available 
which show that black money has 
been snow-balling from year to year. 
Dr D.K. Rangnekar, former member 
of the Wanchoo Committee on Direct 
Taxation, has hazarded the following 
estimates: 

Table: Estimates of black money 
(in Rs crore) 


Year 

ID 

Esti- GNP at 
mated current 
amount price 

(2) (3) 

Black 
money 
as pro¬ 
portion 
of GNP 
(in per 
cent) 
(4) 

1965-66 

2350 

21866 

10.1 

1969-70 

3080 

33521 

9.0 

1973-74 

5801 

53447 

11.0 

1974-75 

6422 

62972 

10.2 

1975 76 

7366 

66115 

11.1 

1976-77 

9016 

71231 

12.7 

1977-78 

10855 

80493 

13.5 

1978-79 

13145 

86816 

15 1 

1979-80 

15432 

95023 

16.2 

1980-81 

18241 

114601 

16.0 


Source: 1. Business Standard, Nov¬ 
ember 30, 1982 (Col. 2) 

2.Economic Survey, 1982- 
83 (col. 3) 

The foraging data show that the 
growth of black money has been 
varying within the range of 9 and 16 
per cent of the gross national product 
(GNP) at current prices during mkJ- 
sKtiesandtheearlyei^ies. Professor 
J. C Sandesara has also come to almost 
the same conclusion in his recent 
study. Dr Rangnekar has suggested 
that the confound growth rate of 
black money is in the neighbourhood 
of 18 per cent per annum at current 
prices. Ttwe is a positive association 
between the growth of the GNP and 


the black money. 8ut the fatter Im 
grown fester than the fprmer according 
to the above data The black monW 
multipli^ nearly eight timee white 
GNP increased a tittle more thm five 
times during the 16 years, 1966-80. 

It need to be underlined that 
black economy has grown to menacing 
proportions and there are tittle or no 
prospects of curbing it in the near 
future The phenomenon.of black 
money is, in fact not restrictad to 
India but has engulfed several developed 
and developing countries ft is now a 
global phenomenoa Are we to live 
with it and suffer the consequences? 
Almost the entire society is out to 
crusade against it. But when it comes 
to action, the requisite input of effort 
on an organised scale and a well- 
thought-out State policy are unfor¬ 
tunately, missing The ad hoc half- 
backed measures do not add up to a 
concerted plan of action to meet the 
situation. 

IV. How generated: The 

crucial question is how the black 
money is generated. As one writer 
put it, black money is generated eve^ 
hour It is, therefore difficult to let 
up the multiple ways it is being 
created. All the same we may discuss 
the forces that acetate the cumulative 
process of growth of black economy 
and are at the same time amenable to 
control. 

(a) Erosion of values: The com¬ 
plete erosion of traditional values of 
life and the metamorphosis in the 
living styles are the fundamental causes 
of the black money phenomenoa Far 
from being a social stigma black 
money activittes are indulged in with 
impunity (or equanimity?) and the 
owners of black income and wealth 
are held in high esteem. The austere 
and simple living preached and prac¬ 
tised by Mahatma Gandhi and other 
great national leaders, is now a thing 
of the past Conspicuous consumption 
is the order of the day. The attitudes 
have become so perverted that life 
styles which cannot be sustained 
without massive support of black money 
have become status symbol! 

(b) Politics: The impolitic and 
unprincipled political activities are also 
blamed for the generation of vast 
amounts of black money. The noted 
economist Mr D.R. Pendse; has 
speculated, on certain assumptions, 
that black money of the order of Rs 
400 crore would have been obliged to 
be generated in the system, just to 
finance the Lok Sabha elections held 
in January 1980 because of the present 
framewbrk of the law. The atl-India- 
Economic Conference of 1982 main¬ 
tained that the Section law was the 
central factor responsible for the 
generation ofvblack money. The Chief 
Election Commisaioner has recognised 
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this and made certain suggestions to 
reform the law. This point will be 
taken up later here. 

Defection, indulged in by political 
parties^ is also a big contributory 
factor in creating black money. 

(c) State policies: The govern¬ 
ment formulates such economic poUdes 
as attract unso’upulous traders and 
industrialists who manipulate them to 
their advantage Secondly, the defec¬ 
tive implementation of these policies 
also helps them in achieving their 
end— amassing black money. Thirdly, 
the government has a negative policy 
in as much as it is lax in enforcing 
strin^nt measures to check generation 
and owning of hoards of black money. 
This cannot be done without the con¬ 
nivance of government. Certain 
specific illustrations would make the 
point clear. 

(/) Fiscal policies: Direct taxes, 
notably the income tax, provide the 
best illustration. It is widely believed 
that tax evasion is a fruitful and 
commonest source of black income 
generation, which may give rise to 
black savings, black weanh or black 
assets. The growing propensity to 
evade or avoid payment of income tax 
is attributed to the exorbitant tax 
rate In 1972-73, the highest tax 
r8tewas97.75 per cent(l) on incomes 
beyond Rs 2 lakh. Realizing that 
there is no necessary correlation 
between high tax rates and yield of tax 
revenues, the government has recently 
revised downwards the tax rates. The 
maximum rate of personal tax is reduced 
to 66 per cent from the dizzy heights 
of 92 per cent Public finance experts 
are^ however, sceptical whether the 
low tax rates would yield hign 
revenues. 

(/>■) Controls: The host of con¬ 
trols— price control production control 
distribution control credit control 
movement control etc—was con¬ 
sidered concomitant of planned deve¬ 
lopment of the economy But the 
controlled economy has permitted 
manoeuvrability to the benefit of the 
producer/distributing agency. Black 
economy has been thriving on controls, 
say the economista Mahatma Gandhi 
said, "Controls give rise to fraud 
suppressioa intensification of black 
money and to artificial scarcity". 

It should not be misconstrued 
that the economy should be a lamsez 
taire ona Complete freedom from 
controb is inconceivable in the modern 
aga We can, at bast minimize 
controb. As an ilhistration, the sta¬ 
tutory price control of canent has 
been lifted in favour of a dual pricing 
system The National Council of 
Applied Economic Research (NCAER) 
concluded in a report (June 19781 
that during the period 1965-66 and 
1974-75 black money to the tune of 
Ra 840 crore was created as a result 


of the operation of price controb of 
six commodities: urea cement paper, 
automobile tyrea vana^atl ana steel 
The steel alone contributed Rs 500 
crore to the kitty of the black market 
steel dealers. Perpetual and stringent 
controb have crewed artificid scaroties 
in respect of the items under control 
and have ultimately, become a fertile 
ground for bumper crops of black 
money. 

(Hi) Inflation: An environment 
of scarcities and inflation b an ideal 
breeding ground for black money. It 
b not that the government has been 
adopting policies which fuelled infleh 
tionary pressures directly. But it 
cannot be gainsaid, despite assertions 
to the contrary by the finance minster, 
that some of the fbcal and financial 
measures have given a boost to the 
prices. A hike in the mcbe duties, 
custonSh administered prices are cases 
in point 

Deficit financing has proved the 
villain of the piece in the overheated 
economy of India The assurances 
to contain it have been fulfilled more 
by breach than otherwbe. The infla¬ 
tionary situation in perpetuity has 
provicM a favourable climate for illegd- 
source black money. 

(d) Duesenberry effect: The 
desire to keep up with the Joneses b 
strong and, in most cases, irresbtibla 
thante to the growing inter-regional 
inter-personal and internatfonal income 
dbparitiea The Gandhian doctrine 
of trusteeship b a utopia whatever its 
merits. The demonstration effect 
drives a person to resort to devious 
means to get-rich-quick and live as 
others do with black money, if neces¬ 
sary. A chain reaction follows. 

V. Effects: The black economy 
has attracted so much public gaze 
because of its impact on the entire 
social and political fabric of the nation. 

(1) Dehumanization: The most 
destructive effect of black money b its 
dehumanizing influence. It b a con¬ 
science killer and a political pollutant 
The vested interests that it breecb 
vitiate the human mind and the pursuit 
of illegitimate activities b accepted as 
a normal way of life Nothing b 
considered anti-social in making black 
money and spending it for various 
purposes. 

(2) Misinformation: The un¬ 
accounted money prevents a true 
picture of the state of the economy—the 
growth of savings and investment 
national income, capital formation 
etc 

(3) Loss of revenue: The tax 
evasion which b the fountainhead of 
unrecorded money b so much loss of 
revenue to the public exchequer. 

Abo, the growth of tax evasion 
and the black economy restricts the 


scope for radical fbcal reforms. 

(4) Accentuate disparHies: The 
process of un-r^x>rted income widens 
the rich-poor gap. Concentration of 
wealth increases end the poverty reigns 
supreme The opportunities for earn¬ 
ing black incomes are likely to be 
skewed in favour of the haves rather 
than the have-nots. 

(5) Mis-allocation of resources: 
The black money tencb to cause serious 
distortions in the production and the 
consumption patterne Mb-ailocat!on 
of the scarce resources goes on by 
default, instead of producing mass 
consumption goods for the low-income 
people, luxury goods are produced to 
meet the insatiable demands of the 
rich or the newly-rich. 

(6) Policy implementation: The 
parallel economy frustrates the efforts 
of the government for the uplift of the 
people through monetary and credit 
policies. 

(7) Foreign exchange tosses:W«ih 
the persbtent negative balances of 
payments, the losses in the foreign 
exchange earnings on account of 
siTHjggling and manfoulations of invoices 
have started looming large 

VI. Remedies: Yhere b no 
economic policy worth the name for 
the liquidation of the parallel economy. 
Demonetization of notes of high 
denominations (1946 and 1978), 
voluntary disclosure schemes (1951, 
1965 and 1975), special bearer bonds 
for short periods during 1980-81 and 
1981 -82 and raids to bring economic 
offenders to book are but "cosmetic 
measures". The malady is deep- 
seated cancerous and calb for surgical 
operations. Not gradu albm but radi- 
calbm, once-and-for-all b needed. 
To arrest proliferation of black economy, 
to contain it and to eliminate it 
ultimately, b a Herculean task and 
requires crusader's zeal Some of 
the ojrative measures may be suggest¬ 
ed. (/) The entire gamut of controls 
need to bo thoroughly reviewed and 
reformed. (//) There should be no 
escaiatbn in tax rates; tax laws should 
be rationalbed; strict tax compliance 
should be aimed at; tax rates should 
be reduced if it helps in deceleration of 
black money generation. (Si) Funda¬ 
mental changes In election laws and 
practices should be made without any 
further delay. 

Concluaion: The pernicious role 
that the black mon^ has been playing 
in the national and individual activities 
must be cut short. The sooner it b 
done the better. For thia the gov¬ 
ernment can play a decbive part but 
that would notabsolve the public of its 
onerous resp^ibWty to shun black 
tncomb Lire sans black moray wikild 
be wor^-free and t«iaien-frae and 
the national economy would grow 
healthier and pollticai pursirita purer. 
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Aitids 

Prospects for Industrial 
Growth in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan 


The uptrend in the Industrie/ growth hes taken a right-about turn, in the 
face of the world recession which seems to have caste shadow on die Indian 
horizons also and the fall in the gross national product, it is being widely 
debated whether the industrial growth will not be affected seriously in the 
remaining years of the current plan. This feature seeks to bring out some 
controversial points on the prospects of industrial growth. 

The Problem II. Conetreints 


□ Set to achieve structural diversi- 
f cation, rrrademisation and seif-reliance 
in the industrial development of India, 
an average growth-rate of 8 per cent 
per annum was envisaged during the 
sixth five-year plan, 1980-85. 

Considered against the achieve¬ 
ments made before independence s&id 
since the inception of the planning 
era, the target poses a formidable 
task. The industrial growth rate was 
barely 2 per cent during 1900-45. 
During the first three five-year plans, 
it increased to nearly 9 per cent per 
annum. A short spell of stagnation 
followed during 1966-68. The 
decade of 1970s witnessed a growth 
of 4 per cent a year in industrial 
production. Thus, from 1950- 
51 to 1978-79, the overall industrial 
growth rate works out to 6-1 per 
cent a year. In 1979-80—an abnor¬ 
mal year which has had the worst- 
ever drought—the industrial product¬ 
ion registered a negative growth rate 
of 1.4 per cent. 

The trend reversed in 1980- 
81 whan the industrial growth rate 
spurted to 4 per cent. On the top of 
this, there was an increase in the 
growth rate of 8 per cent in the 
following year but the tempo of pro¬ 
duction was short-lived. In 1982- 
83, the growth rate is estimated to be 
around 4.5 per cent. Thus, the 
average industrial growth rate comes 
to 5.5 per cent per annum during the 
first three years of the current plan, 
in order to hit the target postulated in 
the plan, a step-up of 11.7 per cent 
per annum oH growth rate would be 
required for the remaining two years 
of the plan. WKi ^is be within the 
realm of possibitity? This paper 
attempts to examine this question. 


□ What are the constraints on the 
industrial production ? 

(a) InvMtment: The sixth plan 
document says; While no single factor 
can be identttied as having a significant 
bearing on the rate of industrial growth, 
a close relationship could be identified 
between the trends of total investment 
(particularly public sector invest¬ 
ment) and industrial production. 
According to Or D.T. Lakdawala, the 
inflation-indexed sixth plan outlay in 
the public sector (that is, real outlay) 
had (or would have) a shortfall of 19, 
14, 13 and 7 per cent in the first, 
second, third and fourth year 
respectively, of the plan. The short¬ 
falls in investment adversely affect in 
two ways. Directly, it affects the 
demand for the products of basic and 
capital goods industries. Indirectly, 
it affects the demand for the products 
of other industries. 

An analysis of the performance 
of the industrial sector during the 
first two years of the current plan, 
1980-85, shows that the shortfall is 
least in the basic industries, mostly in 
the public sector, and the most in the 
intermediate goods industries with 
the capital go^s industries falling in 
between. 

Apart from the shortfalls In invest¬ 
ment, these infra-structure such as 
power-coal-railway complex, un- 
remunerative administered prices, 
industrial unrest and managerial in¬ 
efficiency affect production. 

(p) Demand: The plan docu¬ 
ment meintains that "demand is un¬ 
likely to be a constraint In achieving 
the pmtulated growth in industrial 
production" if the public sector invest¬ 


ment the sgrioulturai prodtiodoh ind 
exports conform to (rfan goals, 

(c) Infra-atnioturef Pr^tfie 
foregoing It is obvious that the emjpha- 
sis in the plan is that die constraints 
on the industrial growth wiH be from 
the supply side in terms of avsHS- 
bility of basic inh^-structure rather 
than from the demaixf side. This 
seems to be so because the plan was 
overwhelmed by the infra-structural 
crisis faced in 1979-80 which was 
assumed as the base year for plan 
formulations. It may be noted that it 
was a gross mistake because that 
year was an abnormal one. 

it is understandable that the 
bottlenecks in infra-structure arisng 
out of the slowing down of real 
investment and capacity expansion in 
the coal-pow^r-railway system since 
imd-sixties will continue to have serious 
repercussions in the year to come. 
But it must also be recognised that in 
1979-80 and 1980-81 the inade¬ 
quacy in the basic infra-structural 
facilities was due to a combination of 
exogenous factors—weather and oH 
price hike—and managerial and orga¬ 
nisational bottlenecks leading to an 
under-utilization rather than inadequacy 
or expansion of capacity of infra¬ 
structure. 

(d) Markets: The availability of 
external and internal markets is likely 
to impose a much more stringent 
constraint on industrial growth than 
the availabili^ of basic infra-structure 
in the remaining years of the sixth 
plan, according to some writers. Given 
the profitable markets, basic infra¬ 
structural facilities will be improved 
by better management and utilization 
of the existing capacity. The demand 
operates as an important influence 
conditioning infra-structure and hence 
the industrial output. 

Taking the argument to the logical 
sequence, it ne^ to be examined 
whether the principal sources of 
demand in the past and the prospects 
of the same during the remaining 
years of the sixth plan warrant 
generation of demand adequate to 
make up the backlog in industrial 
production. 

The three-decade period of indus¬ 
trial development may be divided 
broadly into two halves with mid- 
sixties as the great divide, in the 
first decade and a half (1950-65), 
the growth rate of overall indusbial 
production was nearly 9 per cent per 
annum. ThAi was susteined by the 
public sector investment But the 
second phase (1965-79) was marked 
by a ."signihcant deceleration" when 
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the growth rate dropped to 4 per 
cent per annum. The fall is attributed 
to exogenous factors including 
droughts and oil price hike. More 
than these factors on the supply side 
were the downward shifts in demand 
in the domestic markets and the 
limited scope for import substi¬ 
tution. 

The deceleration in the rate of 
growth of the home market was 
caused by the stagnation in invest¬ 
ment in the pubitc sector (from mid- 
1960s to mtd -1970s) and the loss of 
credibility of the planning process 
with the private sector. 

The downward trend in demand 
for the industrial products, explained 
above, was moderated somewhat by 
the improved performance in the 
farm sector which registered an annual 
growth rate of 2.8 per cent from 
1964-65 to 1977-78. This was 
followed by a short spell of stagnation 
for 1980-81 and 1981-82. 

The third factor which bolstered 
up the industrial sector growth rate 
was the step-up in non-traditional 
exports such as the engineering 
goods. 

In addition to the three factors 
—investment, encouraging agriculture 
and exports, the industrial policy of 
the sixth plan has a bearing on the 
industrial growth prospects 

How the shortfalls in the public 
sector investment have affected, 
directly as well as indirectly, the indus¬ 
trial output has been stated before. 
The second source of demand for 
industrial products is the income from 
the agricultural output. It is estimated 
that to compensate for the stagnation 
in agriculture during the first two 
years, a sustained growth rate of five 
per cent per annum in agricultural 
output for the remaining three years, 
1982-83 to 1984-85, of the plan 
would be required. This does not 
appear to be possible if the past ex¬ 
perience is any guide. 

As regards exports as a source 
of demand for industrial products, 
the developments in the newty-rich 
oil-exporting countries are ominous. 
A slow-down in the reel income growth 
of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) may have 
an adverse impact on India's exports, 
especially the engineering goods and 
processed luxury goods, to these 
countries. 

In the case of the developed 
market economies, the stagflation has 
caused a high rate of unemployment 
and the worst-ever recession since 
the Second World War. In U.S.A., 
the real Gross National Product growth 


in absolute terms was estimated to 
fall by 1.8 per cent in 1982—the 
worst since mid-1940s. According 
to some, the current year is unlikely 
to be any better. The slow growth 
conditions are expected to persist in 
Europe also. This state of affairs 
may strengthen the forces of protect¬ 
ion to India's disadvantage. 

(e) Recession; The global re¬ 
cession is also likely to affect adversely 
the growth of our industrial sector, 
particularly in the export-oriented seg¬ 
ment of the economy. With the fall 
in exports following the demand reces¬ 
sion abroad, compounded with adverse 
terms of trade and the aid squeeze, 
the foreign exchange resources needed 
to finance the development imports 
may be inadequate. Consequently, 
the industrial production may suffer a 
set-back unless import substitution 
fills up the supply-demand gap in 
imports. 

The overall impact of the economic 
scenario in and outside the country 
would be that the targetted growth 
rate of 5.2 per cent per annum for 
the sixth plan would be out of our 
reach unless some miracle happens. 


III. Policy Shifts 


□ Since policy framework is, as stated 
before, a conditioning factor for indus¬ 
trial growth, let us now consider it in 
some detail 

The sixth plan document rightly 
emphasizes dynamic approach for 
the industrialization of the economy 
without sacrificing the basic principles 
of planned development. Its implica¬ 
tion is that sufficient flexibility should 
be introduced in the industrial policy 
in order to take advantage of the 
considerable technological and mana¬ 
gerial capabilities that have been 
developed over the years. Greater 
efficiency and competitiveness in terms 
of cost-effectiveness, increased output 
and relatively low prices would be the 
guiding principles. 

Except in areas reserved for 
village, cottage and small-scale indust¬ 
ries, a greater play of competition 
must be allow^ in other areas. 
Dispersal of industries to secure greater 
regional balance is desirable, both 
socially as well as economically, 
provided economies of scale are not 
of vital significance. 

The import of technology is not 
to be ruled out in the case of key and 
export-oriented industries. At the 
same time, the development, adapta¬ 
tion and upgradation of technology 


has to be a continuing process. More 
so, because of the radical changes 
that are taking place in India and 
outside. 

A policy shift away from protec¬ 
tion of domestic producers and towards 
efficient industrialization in terms of 
international competition has a close 
bearing on the prospects of industrial 
growth. 

The efficiency or inefficiency of 
an industrial unit should ndf be judged 
with reference to the price of the 
domestic product vis-a-vis that of the 
imported goods because the foreign 
producers, under pressure of reces¬ 
sion, are dumping goods even below 
the production cost. Long-term effi¬ 
ciency norms must be evolved for the 
purpose. The import liberalisation 
policy assumes that the inefficient 
industrial units wilt be weeded out 
and the efficient ones will grow. This 
has been facilitated by the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund Loan and the 
recessionary conditions prevailing in 
many parts of the advanced 
countries 


Conclusion 

□ The principal conclusions emerg¬ 
ing from the foregoing discussion 
may be briefly summarised thus: 

The limits to industrial growth 
are immediately set by (a) the basic 
infra-structure on the supply side 
and/or (d) the markets, internal as 
well as external, on the demand side. 
If there are shortfalls in basic infra¬ 
structure, even if growth rate target 
of industrial output of 8 per cent per 
annum were otherwise realisable in 
terms of capacity and demand, the 
actual industrial growth rate would 
fall short of the target. In the same 
way, if there are shortfalls in the 
aggregate Gross National Product, in 
investments in the public sector (and 
for that matter in the private sector 
as well), agricultural output and income 
and in exports that can directly impinge 
upon the demand for the industrial 
products, industrial growth would be 
below the target even if infra -structure 
were not a constraint. 

Which of these two forces 
—demand or supply as reflected in 
infra-structural facilities—vwll be 
dominant is unpredictable. It rerrains 
a fact, however, that the infra¬ 
structure being ^ore manageable, 
the effective limits to industrial growth 
wAI be set by the demand blade. The 
policy emphasis srtoiM, consequently, 
shift to demand management without 
negibetirtg the supply aspect. 
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the totd outlav is eamarieed ^ t>«, 
Centre and the balance for tiw Statas 
and the Uition TerrHoriee Thtppwsr 
sector gets the lion's share folkwvsd 
by ffrigation and other items. 

The objective of the progrsmms^ 
in Mrs Gcndhi's words is "to intpTQve 
the quality of life of the people 
especially of the vulnerable section of 
society". 

The deliberations of thb con¬ 
ference have revealed that the levels 
of achievements of the programmes 
are not uniform but differ from State 
to State There are areas of unsatie- 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT & 
POLICY 


Q. Account for India's failure to 
eradicate poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Ans. Dr Raja J. Chelliah. member 
of the Economic Administration 
Reforms Commission (EARC), attri¬ 
butes India's failure to eradicate poverty 
and eliminate unemployment and 
under-employment to the following 
factors: (a) Failure to create ade, 
quate surplus of wage goods over 
and above the real wages of the wage 
goods sector, (b) Failure to control 
the growth rate of population. It 
has reduced marginally but is still 
high enough for the available re¬ 
sources to support (c) The policy 
to promote capital-intensive industries 
without having explored the prospects 
for the export of their products. 
{d) Failure to export agricultural 
produce, (a) Wrong emphasis on 
labour-intensive and inefficient techni¬ 
ques even in basic consumer goods 
industries. ( f) Little or no emphasis 
on labour-intensive capital formation. 

Or Chelliah suggests a package 
of fiscal and non-fiscal measures for 
accelerated development as contra¬ 
distinguished from economic growth 

The fiscal measures include 
rationalisation of the tax system; 
moderation of tax rates; diversi¬ 
fication of the tax structure; withdrawal 
of unnecessary exemptions; pkigging 
the loopholes which permit tm evasion 
and creation of black money; and 
regulation and control of charitable 
trusts which are deployed by the big 
business houses for escaping the tax 
payments under the taws. 

The npn-fiscal measures aim at 
rural capital formation through labour- 
intensive and amptoyment-orianted 
activkiee; faster expansion in pro¬ 
duction of wage goods end light 
induab^ies; promotion of eckication 


from the lowest rung of the ladder 
upwards—free primary education in 
the age group of 6-11 years, nominal 
charge of tuition fee etc for the 
secondary stage from children whose 
parents' income is above a certain 
level much more expensive college 
education; health-care schemes with 
emphasis on limiting the size of families 
as a step towards population control 
and breaking the shackles of caste 
and class. 

It may be noted that the accent 
is on economic development through 
appropriate policy shifts rather than 
through growth This is in conformity 
with the modem thinkkig that economic 
growth may not necessarily lead to 
development. The old notion that 
economic development could be 
achieved only through 0 ’owth is now 
out-dated The welfare schemes 
launched by the government may 
result in development in terms of 
relatively better life without at the 
same time resulting in economic 
growth 


20-POiNT PROGRAMME REVIEW 


Q. Briefly review the revised 20- 
point programme. 

Ans. The recent conference of the 
State chief ministers provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for making an appraisal of the 
revised 20 -point programme announc¬ 
ed fay the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi on January 14, 1982. The 
15 months' period that has elapsed 
since is too short a span of time to 
evaluate its impact. Even sa the 
exercise has not been entirely futile 
Recognising the proper imple¬ 
mentation of the programme as the 
central (tovelopmental issue and a 
difficult complex and challenging 
problent en outlay of Rs 8,427 crore 
was allocated for k in t982-83 and is 
enhanced to over Rs 10,000 crore in 
1983*84. Nearly 25*27 per cent of 


factory* progress, at the one extreme 
and of 100 per cent or more achieve¬ 
ments* of the targets, at the other 
extrema In the former category fall 
the biogas plants and the financial 
assistance to the weaker sections for 
the construction of houses. In the 
latter category are included safe 
drinking water for villages, tree planta¬ 
tion, rehabilitation of bonded labour 
and welfare of the scheduled castes/ 
tribes. Ir\ between these two 
extremes lie the integrated rural 
development programme national 
rural employment programme distri¬ 
bution of housing sites and family 
planning where the level of achieve¬ 
ment is 90 per cent of the targets; 
slum improvement housing for the 
economically weak, rural electrifica¬ 
tion and distribution of post-ceiling 
surpLis land where achioianent ranges 
between 75 and 85 per cent of the 
targets. 

The prospects for qualitative and 
not merely quantitative improvement 
of the target groups of people are 
brighter in vim/ of the reported decision 
of ail the chief ministers to gear the 
administration to implement the pro¬ 
gramme more vigorously. The pace 
of distribution of the surplus land 
after the imposition of ceilings is 
likely to be forced after the amendment 
of the Constitution to include more 
land laws in its Ninth Schedule 

Notice may also be taken here of 
the shortcomings and constraints of 
the 20 -point programme to serve as 
fore-wa’ning for the future 

The expansion of incraased irri¬ 
gation facilitjes suffered from irv 
^equacy of funds^, field channels, 
delays in the execution of irrigation 

1 Maharashtra State could not provide safe 
drinking water to 337d viHagea. as planned, 
because of drought which had hit more 
than 14,000 villages in the State. 

2 Hbnschal Predesh, tamH Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Karnataka have 
dona good J<». 

3, The Puriiab chief minialar pleadad for 
special financial assIstanGa of Pe 6S0 crore 
for accelerating the work at Thai'n dam 
Bcroaa.tha river Ravi 
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projects and tack of, or inadequate 
devdopment of ground water. 
Inad^uacy of power and dry-land 
farming are some of the other short¬ 
comings which call for closer 
attention. 

The IRDP is central to the success 
of the 20-point programme but the 
lack of adequate financial support by 
the commercial banks and inadequate 
participation by the public have hamp¬ 
ered its progress. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that the Centre has recently 
accepted the recommendations of 
the Ghosh wor king group which has 
evolved guidelines for the public sector 
banks for giving financial assistance 
in the implementation of the 20- 
point programme As a result the 
scheduled commercial banks' advances 
to the priority sector are expected to 
increase to Rs 18,400 crore by March 
1985, and to the weaker sections to 
Rs 4,500 crore by then as against 
Rs 1,500 crore in 1981. 


Centra-State Fiscal Relations 


Q. Write a constructive note on 
the problems and policy regarding 
the Centre-State fiscal relation¬ 
ship in the context of recent 
developments. 

Ans. As a federal State the political 
and economic (mainly fiscal and finan¬ 
cial) relations between the Centre 
and the States, intra-State and inter¬ 
state are of great significance in 
India The Union-State relations (with 
which we are concerned here) have 
acquired an enhanced significance in 
view of the recent efforts of the non- 
Congress (I) States in the South 
— Andhra Pradesh Tamil Nadu, Kar¬ 
nataka and Union Territory of Pondi¬ 
cherry—to press collectively their 
charter of demands for the devolution 
of finances by the Centre in favour of 
the States on more liberalized terms 
than has been done before 

What precisely is the problem? 
Without entering into the historical 
perspective of the evolution of the 
formula for the distribution of finances 
out of the divisible pool to the federal 
constituents (the Centre the States 
and the Union Territories), it may be 
stated that our Constitution has a 
provision for constituting a finance 
commission for the purpose every 
five years The States have unfortu¬ 
nately, never felt satisfied with the 
recommendations of the commission 
or the decisions of the Central govern¬ 
ment based thereon. With increas¬ 
ing responsibilities for the wx>nomic 
develofment the demand of the States 


for finances has considerably risen 
but they have invariably failed to raise 
the requisite resources from within 
the State The Central assistance 
received is found too inadequate to 
plug the widening deficit in the States' 
own resources. The task of develop¬ 
ment therefore suffers, thanks to 
the finandat (besides other) constrainta 
The Centre blames the States for 
their inability to mobilize the resources 
"internally”, to cut down their unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure which has 
continued its upward climb and to 
use the available inputs efficiently. 

Unconvinced by the charges 
levelled against them, the ferment 
has been brewing all these years. 
Recently, the southern chief minis¬ 
ters clubbed together to urge the 
Centre to re-examine the entire gamut 
of Centre-State relations and re¬ 
commend changes in the parameters 
of devolution with particular reference 
to the development needs. State’s 
performance record and contribution 
to the divisible pool The chief minis^ 
ters demand enlargement of the 
divisible pool of revenue by including 
in it the corporate tax and the sur¬ 
charge on income tax and augment¬ 
ing the States' share of the excise 
duty. They also demand greater 
autonomy than permissible under the 
Constitution. 

Within a few days of the formatbn 
of the southern conclave^ the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi announ¬ 
ced in the Parliament the ^pointment 
of a Commission headed by Mr Justice 
R.S. Sarkaria^ to review the existing 
Centre-State relations and to make 
appropriate recommendations in regard 
to "devolution of resources within 
the framework of the Constitution". 
According to the Union Home Minister, 
Mr P. C. Sethi the Commission may 
even suggest amendments to the 
Constitution. As the Press reports 
go, the Commission may have three 
members, and it will draw up its own 
terms of reference 

It needs no emphasis that if the 
basic structure of the Constitution is 
not to be changed, the Centre and 
the States have to accept the principle 
of inter-dependence and co-operation. 
As Mrs Gandhi put it there cannot be 
a strong Centre without strong 
States. The sharing of the divisive 
pool of revenue with the Centre must 
not jeopardize the unity and integrity 
of the country. If the Centre is left 
with inadequate resources and is, 
consequently, unable to dischar^ 
satisfactorily its respontubilities, it will 
impinge upon the devek^ment of the 
States whiclx in turn, will weaken the 
Centra 


The need of the hour is that the 
States must change the'deficit' concept 
and bend all energy to mobitize the 
resources internally. Self-dependence 
should be the governing principle 
with them. 


OPEN ECONOMY EXPORTS 


Q. "The reversal o^the present 
movement towards an open 
economy in India would be in¬ 
advisable". Comment. 

Ans. An open economy is one whidi 
permits unfettered inflow of imports 
of goods and services into the country. 
Thus, openness signifies that the 
barriers of protectioa if any, must be 
dismantled. Will it not subject the 
economy to a flood of imports? How 
will the open economy be able to 
finance imports? The answer to both 
the questions is that both imports 
and exports will rise and establish 
equilibrium at higher leveb. 

The open economy has a great 
relevance for India at present because 
there are indications for the indus¬ 
trialized society to emerge out of the 
recession. With the revival of the 
world economy, "protectionism b 
bound to find itself fighting a losing 
battle". India can Hl-afford then to 
pursue an inward-looking policy. There 
is no room for export pessimsm. 

Implicit in this is the assumption 
that the open economy exposes the 
domestic products to competition in 
terms of quality and price This enjoins 
efficiency in resource use import of 
quality inputs and production of 
exportable goods at relatively tow 
cost. At the same time not only 
have the exportable surpluses to be 
generated out of what the country 
can produce in excess of the domestic 
demand but goods have also to be 
produced which are demanded by 
the foreign countriee A structure 
change in the productive system, in 
the short rua and a change in the 
investment pattera in the tong rua 
become necessary. Both the imports 
and the exports may rise to the 
benefit of the economy. 

Efforts will have to be made to 
explore non-traditional markets and 
to invigorate the "sluggsh" traditional 
markets. The traditional products in 
traditional markets can show steady 
growth given an assured supply of 
such presets. * 

Under the changing scenaria 
wHI there be imy piece for import 
substitution sid the policy of self* 
relisnce? 
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Topicai Essay 


The Rohini satellite, put into space on April 17, is performing its funet' 
ions well and has been sending dear pictures. Its solar panels have also 
been working to the scientists' satisfaction. The satellite's success has 
again focussed public attention on India's ambitious space programme. Is it 
worth the expenditure? Does Rohini mean anything in terms of food, doth 
and shelter to the impoverished millions in this country? 









it 
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' The scientists' forecast that the 
1980s will probably go down in hstory 
as one of the most significant decades 
of Indian efforts in space is coming 
true. The optimists' confidence in 
this area of scientific activity was 
based on the success of the SLV-3 
programme launched in 1980, whicj' 
carried the Rohini satellite into a near 
earth orbit. Rohini satellites and 
APPLE (Ariane Passenger Payload 
Experiment) had ^eady been launched 
and more in the series were scheduled 
to come The country's Satellite 
Launch Vehicle Project (SLV-3) was 
designed for the purpose of indigeifv 
ous development of launch capability 
for placing a scientific satellite of 
about 35 kg in a near circular orbit 
round the earth. 

The successful launching of Rohini 
into orbit and the apparently "perfect" 
performance of the Satellite Launch 
Vehicle proves what was asserted 
years ago—that India has come of an 
age in indigenous space technology. 
The SLV-3 rocket which catapult^ 
India into the exclusive Space Club 
on July 18, 1980, as its sixth member 
has b^ described as the launching 
pad and the workhorse for all future 
space flights to be launched from 
Inditt^ including the Augmented Satel¬ 
lite Launch Vehicle (ASLV) and Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehide (PSLV) in 
the late 1980s. The launch vehide 
SLV-3 is so named because it was 
the third option selected as the best 
out of the designa submitted by the 
Avionics Department of Vikram Sara- 
bhai Space Centre (VSSC), Trivan¬ 


drum 

By all accounts. 1980 was a 
"leap year" in more senses than one 
From a tiny one-stage rocket fired in 
the late 1960s—the country sent up 
a four-stage launch vehicle and a 
geostationary communication satellite 
with her own skills. * 

The SLV-3 weighs 17 tonnes 
before lift-off and the propellents 
(the mechanism that propels the 
satellite} account for 13 tonnes. The 
rocket measures 23 metres and is 
made of four solid propellent rocket 
stages, interconnected with inter-stage 
and separation systems. The fourth 
and final stage of the SLV-3, which 
gives almost half the required speed 
of 28,000 km, to the satellite for 
going into orbit weighs only 2 per 
cent of the total weight The SLV 
leaves the earth with a force of 57 
tonnes; there are 44 major systems 
and 250 sub-systems in the vehicle 
Over 100,000 individual components 
line the rocket and about 40,000 
fasteners have been used in complet¬ 
ing it Several thousand electrical 
and dectronic components make up 
nearly 560 functional units. There 
are 880 integrated circuit chips, 300 
transistors, 450 diodes, 2,000 capa¬ 
citors and 3,000 resistors inter- 
conneded through 1300 multi-pin 
connections. 

The main object of the SLV project 
wae to gakt experience in the desiga 
development and launching of vehicles 
Cdiable of placing scientiflc and 
experimental eateirites in orbits The 


country's largest closed circuit colour 
TV network monitors the launch 
operation Right from the lift-off the 
vehicle's trajectory is monitored by 
four long and medium-range radars 
Additional tracking support is provided 
by other systems such as the tone 
range interrometer. 

On April 17, 1983. India moved 
into the bigger arena of space research 
with its eyes set on the launching of 
the prestigious ASLV in 1984-85 
(payload 150 kg) and the polar satel¬ 
lite launch vehicle PSLV (1,000 kg) 
in 1987-88, following the successful 
launching of the SLV-3 D-2 rocket 
that placed the Rohini technologicai 
satellite in its pre-determined orbit. 
The SLV-3 series of rockets took 
seven years to develop and involved 
an investment of Rs 20 crore Rohini 
weighs 41.5 kg and cost Rs 40 lakh. 

A spokesman of SHAR (Srihvi- 
kota range in Andhra Pradesh) later 
said the RoNni satellite was "quite 
healthy" and sending "strong" signals 
as well as clea- pictures, each of its 
orbits was being completed in 96 to 
98 minutes. The satellite is func¬ 
tioning so well that against its original 
active life of a minimum of 100 days, 
it is now expected to remain in space 
for two to three years, possibly more 
—unless there is an unforeseen disas¬ 
ter. Prof Satish Dhawaa Chairman 
of the Intfian Space Research Organise- 
tioa indicated that it would take four 
to SK weeks to analyse and evaluate 
the working of the scores of systems 
in the satellite The 1983 launch is 
claimed to be definitely and dtoinctly 
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better than last year's because the 
scientists have been able to put it 
very close to the predicted orbit of 
4&0 km. 

The question being widely asked 
is what purpose will the satellite serve 
and whether the space venture is 
worth all the money and effort spent 
on it. It may be recalled that the 
first Indian satellite Rohini-L was 
launched with high expectations in 
July, 1981; it re-entered the earth's 
atmosphere on July 24, after remain¬ 
ing in orbit for more than a year. 
What was more important it fulfilled 
all the mission goals and provided 
useful data Rohini-ll was launched 
on May 31, 1981, demonstrating 
India's skill in indigenous space techno¬ 
logy. Rohini-ll (38 kg) was the fourth 
Indian satellite to orbit the earth (the 
earlier ones, besides Rohini-I, being 
Aryabhata and Bhaskara which were 
launched from a Soviet cosmodrome. 
Unfortunately, the Rohini-ll satellite 
burnt up in space on June 9, 1981, 
without completing its mission and 
remaining in space for only 10 days. 

India's space programme for the 
eighties aims at establishing national 
satellite systems for telecommuni¬ 
cation systems, television meteorology 
and remote sensing for a more effect¬ 
ive survey and management of natural 
resources. Rohini satellite carries a 
sophisticated "Smart sensor", a two- 
band solid state camera which is 
taking imagery for indentification of 
land mass to be used for orbit and 
attitude refinement. The sensor is 
also capabfe of classifying features 
like water, vegetatba bare land doud 
and snow through the technical 
processing of data The satellite also 
incorporates an additional yo-yo 
mechanism to lower the spin rate 
necessary for payload operation. The 
primary source of power for the 
satellite is the light weight sola- array 
consisting of 16 panels and a re¬ 
chargeable nickel cadmium storage 
battery as secondary source What 
useful purpose do such satellites serve 
from the viewpoint of the masses? 
To quote the Prime Minister, who 
personally watched the launching from 
the control room, such experiments 
were not undertaken for the sake of 
pride but to serve something much 
bigger, namely the good and welfare 
of the people The experiments could 
help farmers know more about mon¬ 


soons, the oceane etc, ultimately 
helping planners, cultivators producers 
and even housewives and others. Of 
course the launching of the satellite is 
a matter of pride for the country, 
especially its sdentists and. techni¬ 
cians, both men and women. It is 
also well known that scientists from 
many States were represented on the 
Rohini Project. In all the country's 
space endeavours, people from all 
over the country have been working 
unitedly without consideration of caste 
community or religion. Such experi¬ 
ments may also help solve problems 
of the monsoons which are either 
lata inadequate or untimely, on 
occasion doing much damage If 
we have more reliable and timely 
information about the rains, spells of 
drought etc, we would be able to 
tackle the situation better by ade¬ 
quate advance planning 

Judged from the purely scientific 
viewpoint and the improvement in 
the international image which such 
scientific endeavours ensure for the 
country, the expenditure must be 
considered worthwhile A few crores 
in a total budget running into thousands 
of crores make little difference to the 
taxpayer, especially when the returns 
are impressive and full of promise 
But skeptics, especially cynics, might 
contend that expenditure of crores of 
rupees on highly sophisticated space 
research is a luxury which a poor 
country, in which nearly half the 
people live below the poverty line is 
distinctly a luxury. There are several 
other government activities which may 
also be questioned on the same g'ouncL 
But far-sighted people regard this as 
a myopic view which, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, may scuttle the 
nation's progress in science and tech¬ 
nology. At present the country has 
to depend on foreign sources for acq¬ 
uiring the latest advances in communi- 
cationa If we develop our own sys¬ 
tems, they would help' serve many 
national goala such as rural educatioa 
mass enlightenment and better under¬ 
standing of the weather phenomenon 
to help agriculture so as to eliminate 
the gnawing uncertainties. 

There is also the other side of the 
picture The starving average Indian, 
especially in the countryside does 
not have even doth enough to cover 
his body and does not get even two 
square meats a day. The sizable 


amount of money bektg spent on 
space and other highly sophisticated 
scientific research could be utilised 
to provide tarn With food There is 
enough food in the country, but the 
capacity to buy foodstuffs is limited. 
What shait satellites and other space 
ventures benefit the poor masses? 
Will they give him food shelter and 
dothing? These flights of fancy are 
for the small minority, living in air- 
conditioned comfort w^ cwinot even 
imagine the intense misery of the 
poverty-stricken, destitute people 
whose number still runs into over 30 
crora To them even a rupee a day 
mattersi The claim that the satel¬ 
lites will benefit the masses and even 
the hckjsewife seems to be baseless. 

Space research and experiments 
have been going on for the past 25 
years or so. What net gain has 
accrued to the man in the street from 
such expenditure? Even the latest 
Rohini satellita about which much 
has been said is a tiny affair as 
compared to the satellites sent up by 
the Big Powers. Are we trying to 
compete with the advanced nations? 
To many people all of it seems to be 
a false sense of prestige an unjusti¬ 
fiable desire to show off and gain a 
little momentary glitter and glory at 
heavy expense All the talk of a 
meaningful role nationally and inter¬ 
nationally, through space experiments 
is unrealistic. Grandiose schemes do 
not suit poor Indie though they suit 
countries like the U.S. A. We should 
meagre our progress in hard economic 
and social terms. The pradical bene¬ 
fits of space ventures have not 
peroilated to the masses so far and 
are highly unlikely to do so in the near 
future The excitement of exploring 
new frontiers ie of course there 
but this too is confined to the small 
well-placed urban minority. Ask the 
man in the street the famished labour¬ 
er, or even the semi-literate urbap 
salaried worker what he understands 
by "payload c^abilities", "launch 
vehicles", "basic space nifrastructure", 
"mobile tracking stations", "Remote 
Sensing", etc, and he will stare at 
you in disbelief and even mock at 
you. Space research and sateifltdB 
are literally castjgs in the afr, apd el 
what cost? Why, itot brfog,‘ the- 
sdentists down to ear^ irMead of 
encouraging them to Iwk upwardi 
into-spsce aH the time? 
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Th9 Comp^Won 



Debate; Disctisslon 



CommfesJbft, it hi 

strong Centre end weak Scsteedir of 
strong States and a weak Centre, 
but of "a strong Centre and strong 
States". Therefore, the problem 
has to be viewed wMtout (wecon- 
ceived notions and wilfiout Mas of 
prejudice. At prMent, however, tN 
Olrlllilll frequently reiterated demand for 

more powers for the States i& looked 
upon as an anti-natkinal and anti* 
Centre posture, even smacking of 
secession and ftssiparous trends. 

This is totally baseless. Surely, it 


In recent months the debate over the question ot State autonomy and 
the wide powers exercised by the Centre in various areas ot activity has 
acquired new and urgent dimensions. The appointment of the Sarkaria 
Commission to examine the issue has been the Centre's response to the 
growing demand by the States for more powers and wider resources. How 
tar are these demands valid? is "a strong Centre and strong States” a 
contradiction in terms? The proposition for discussion is: “A strong 
Centre necessarily leads to weak States ". 


snouio oe possioie to maKe certain 
adjustments within the Constitution 
to let the States have more 
resources for their economic 
development, without making the 
Centre financially insolvent, or nearly 
so. I feel convinced. Sir, that a 
strong Centre in a federal or quasi- 
federal set-up (as in India) can exist 


Mr A; Sir, in my opinion, all the 
polemics over a strong Centre and 
strong States, and a weak Centre 
and weak States, are 
largely meaningless. The plain fact 
is that the Constitution of India 
clearly defines the respective juris¬ 
diction and powers of the Centre 
and the States. Part XI of the 
Constitution prescribes the relations 
between the Union (the Centre) and 
the States, and the provisions of 
Chapter I of this Part relates to the 
distribution of legislative relations; 
Chapter II with administrative 
relations, and it also prescribes the 
machinery for settling mutual 
disputes. There are provisions also 
for ensuring coordination between 
the States (Article 263 providing for 
an inter-State Council. A good part 
of the recent controversy relates to 
the financial resources, but financial 
relations and the respective resour¬ 
ces of the Centre and the States are 
also specified in Part XII of the 
Constitution-*-Chapter I). The 
Constitution was accept^ by all the 
political parties and groups (except, 
of course, the seces^onary elements 
and revolutionary groups, besides 
the extreme section of the 
Communists). The politicai set-up 
in the country is federal, but it also 
retains several essential features of a 
unitary syatetn. The demand for a 
'najor chenge in. the set-up so as to 
upset the basic faatores is, i think, 
unjuittified, especially If the States' 


politically motivated demands are to 
be judged impartially and dispas¬ 
sionately. If we wish to make the 
Centre strong, then we have to 
accept an arrangement under which 
it exercises wide powers even at the 
cost of the States. If, on the cont¬ 
rary, we wish to make the States 
stronger than they are, then the 
Centre must shed a good part of its 
powers, patronage and jurisdiction 
and, what is equally important, a 
good part of its financial resources 
in favour of the States. Since the 
taxpayers are the same, whether the 
levies are imposed by the Centre or 
the States, both cannot have wide 
powers of raising resources—unless 
the taxpayer is to be starved out of 
existence. The Centre has to sacri¬ 
fice a part of its revenues if the 
States are to become financially 
viabale. We cannot have it both 
ways. This is quite clear. 

Mr B: lam afraid my 
predecessor, Mr A, is labouring 
under an illusion and is anything but 
realistic. Every country's polity is 
like the human system, and the 
brain, the heart together with all the 
limbs and organs from head to foot 
have to be in 6ne fettle if the body is 
to remain healthy, fit and 
strong. As the Prime Minister, 

Mrs indirs Gandhi, said at the Chief 
Ministers' Conference held 
recently, and'sleo vtfhiie announcing 
in Psriikment the Government's 
dadskm to Appoint the Sarkaria 


only when the constituent units are 
strong. Moreover, now that a 
commission has b^n appointed to 
examine all aspects of the Centre- 
State relations, we should put aside 
the postures of suspicion, conflict, 
and animosity. Neither the Centre 
should be looked upon as the 
supreme master of ail it 
surveys—the immense resources, 
social, political and economic—nor 
should the States be regarded as the 
Centre's "serfdoms" to be dictated 
to at the sweet will of the party in 
power at the Centre, as happened 
during the Emergency (June, 1975, 
to February, 1977) when the 
country presented the spectacle of 
an authoritarian regime misusing its 
powers for partisan ends and issuing 
fiats in pursuance of its own interest 
with little regard for the people's 
fundamental rights and freedoms. 
The plain factis that in a successful 
federal system, while the Centfe 
should show the maximum con¬ 
sideration to the feelings end senti¬ 
ments of the States, especially those 
which are governed by parties other 
than that in power at the Centre, the 
States, on their part, must comply 
with ail directives issued by the 
Centre vidtich, after ail, bears the 
overall responsibility for the govern¬ 
ment of the country and for building 
up of 8 good image abroad and 
^hich must have the 6nat voice. In 
this situation, the running Centre- 
States controversies should tae - 
viewed as nothing more thM) a 
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family quarrel since such differences 
are inevitable in a country having a 
population of nearly 70 crore and a 
continental size. 

Mr C: While I concede Mr B's 
contention that disputes are natural 
in a country of the size of India, I am 
afraid any viewpoint that tends to 
minimise the potential dangers of the 
current Centre-State debate over 
the distribution of powers and juris¬ 
diction must be regarded as partial 
and hence unwarranted. When four 
Chief Ministers of the Southern 
States formed a Southern Council 
and when the Akalis in the North 
and the Communists in the East 
(West Bengal and Tripura) make 
insistent demands for greater 
powers, they do have a point. The 
present situation is indeed 
anomalous. The States have to 
look to New Delhi for everything, fqr 
sanction of various schemes and 
projects, for grants of various des¬ 
criptions to meet abnormal 
situations and for directions in 
regard to most policies and legis¬ 
lation, how can we justify the des¬ 
cription of this country as a 
federation, or even a quasi- 
federation 7 Look at the time and 
energy wasted in the meticulous 
preparation of various development 
projects by the planners in the 
States, the prolonged discussions 
with the Planning Commission in 
Delhi, the ceaseless process of 
cutting and chopping of plans, the 
haggling over Central grants-in-aid 
and the rest of it. It shows that 
all the effective strings are con¬ 
centrated in Delhi and that for all 
practical purposes the State adminis¬ 
trations are reduced to executing 
agencies (or even municipalities) 
which are expected to comply with 
directives from Delhi; objections are 
seldom sympathetically considered, 
in fact, the decisions have already 
been taken and the spokesmen of 
the States are merely expected to 
say "ditto", especially after the 
Prime Minister's opening address at 
the Chief Ministers' Conferences. 

The reality is that much of the 
difficulty has been created by 
Congress-I ministries in the 
States. They look for every little 
decision to the Centre; the weekly 
or fortnightly visits by State Chief 
Ministers to Delhi to get clearanoe 
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even for appointment of Ministers, 
choice of party candidates for 
elections, and odier matters make a 
mockery of the federal system under 
which the units are supposed to 
become responsible entities and 
develop the capacity to manage all 
their regional affairs, with the Centre 
looking after matters of national 
importance— defence, foreign 
affairs, currency, posts and 
telegraphs, etc. Moreover, the 
Centre has gradually eroded the 
States' autonomy by encroaching 
upon their jurisdiction in the name of 
national unity and the importance of 
uniformity. The Centre has all the 
important financial resources, 
leaving only crumbs for the 
States. Justice demands that there 
should be close link between 
resources and responsibility, which 
IS lacking at present. The jurisdiction 
of many Central agencies and 
institutions has been extended to 
cover the States. There is a host of 
Central legislation and administrative 
authorities, which suggests an im¬ 
balance between the Centre and the 
States. When the Congress Chief 
Ministers do not stand up for their 
rights for fear of displeasing the 
party leaders, the non-Congress-1 
leaders in the States feel demora¬ 
lised. Again, if the Sarkaria Com¬ 
mission is not supposed by the 
Centre to make any 
recommendation that would neces¬ 
sitate amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution, no readily acceptable solution 
of the Centre-States disputes is likely 
to be evolved. What would be the 
net gain of the extensive exercise if 
the Commission's proposals are re¬ 
jected by the non-Congress-1 
States? Would there, in that case, 
be a fresh review of the existing 
arrangements which are regarded by 
many of the States as unfair, unjust 
and lopsided 7 

Mr D; i think. Sir, that it is 
possible, even necessary to have a 
strong Centre as well as strong 
States. If only the Centre is strong 
and the States are weak and feeble, 
the political system Will not work 
successfully. It would be a case of 
a man having a fertile and sound 
brain but a weak body physically 
incapable of providing effective 
cooperation to the national 
leadership and Central agencies. The 
various Finance Commissions 


appointed by the Government every 
few years, as required by the Consti¬ 
tution, esjwcially the Seventh 
Commission, have been quite 
generous in the devolution of 
resources, and the Eighth 
Commission, headed by 
Mr Y.B. Chavan, is making a fresh 
assessment of the financial 
allocations. The Sarkaria 
Commission will also review the 
financial set-up, and tftere need be 
no doubt that its proposals will also 
favour the Sates and allot them 
more elastic sources of income. All 
these recommendations show that 
there is indeed a strong case for so 
distributing the financial resources 
and yields of various taxes, including 
Customs duties and income tax, as 
to make the States strong 
economically. It is, however, 
necessary for the States to check 
their profligacy and avoid 
expenditure for political ends which 
brings deficits. Besides, the 
demand for decentralisation of 
powers is not intended to weaken 
the Centre; rather, it is designed to 
demolish the concept that 
concentration of power leads to 
efficiency. On the contrary, 
diffusion of power and responsibility 
is a healthy sign of any well-run 
organisation, for it ensures the 
willing cooperation of the parties 
which is vital for effective 
functioning. I think most people 
will agree that the current Centre- 4 
States controversy has arisen largely 
because of the Centre's lapses in 
making the National Development 
Council and the Zonal Councils really 
effective agencies. The vital links 
between the Centre and the States 
have been ignored and as a result 
the entire Constitutional fabric has 
been weakened. If the States get a 
stronger sense of participation in the 
joint enterprise that is the 
Government of India, both the 
Centre and the units would become 
effective in their respective spheres 
and also in national projects, and the 
grievances of the States will tend to 
disappear. For this happy 
culmination both the Centre and tiie 
States must be strong, healtiiy and 
based on firm^jnshakeable 
foundations. The relationship must 
be baaed on a footing of equriity, 
rather than of domination of the 
units by the Centre. 
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Personalfty Dtvelopimiit 



It is only shallow people who do not judge by appearances. 

—Oscar Wilda, 

The Portrait ot Donan Gray. 


if you aragivantiwireipoMHiiiitty 
for rating a person on hia ii4^o»tce 
or ability and the first time you meet 
that person he impresseeyou poeitiv^, 
you are likely to rate him high in other 
positive traits that may not be related 
at all to that first impression. You 
are likely to give him credit for being 
more efficient kind and courageous 
than if your impression had been 
poor. 

Positive or negative the halo 
effect is a key factor in the make-or- 
break moments of your life—in the 
job interviews, in first encountere the 
first time the boss invites you home to 
dinner and the like All are crucial 
moments when the halo effect can 
determine success or failure "The 
halo", says a psychologist "is one of 
the most powerful tools at your 
disposal And like all power tools it 
must be handled carefully, because it 
has a destructive as well as a construc¬ 
tive potential" 


Meaning of “Halo" 

Most people associate the word 
halo' with saints. But not psy¬ 
chologists. Psychologists are well 
aware that what we call halo effec^ 
has nothing to do with goodness 
or godliness, but with the first 
impressions. The term 'halo effect' 
IS used in rating personality. Ac¬ 
cording to Prof H.J. Eysenck, it is a 
term used "to denote a tendency 
common among human judges to 
like or dislike a ratee as a whole 
and thus attribute all the desirable 
and admirable traits to him if we 
like him or to attribute ail the 
undesrabie and not so admirable 
traits to him if we dislike him." 

As Krech and Crutchfield elucidate 
in our perception of persons we often 
coma to exaggerate homo-geneity of 
personality of an individual If you 
have a generally favourable impression 
of an other person, this impression 
will tend to spread to your judgement 
of specific traits leading you to judge 
him too high on desirable traits and 
too low on undesirable traits. Con¬ 
versely. if you have a generally 
unfavourable impression of him you 
will judge him too low on desiratrte 
traits and too high on undesirable 
traits. This tendency has been called 
the‘halo effect'. 

Sure enough impact of halo 

The impact of the halo is sure 
enough, an informal interview 
the interviewer cannot completely iso¬ 
late the behaviour being obeyed 
from his knowledge of the individual 
rMae as a whoia A person who is 


likabla or who is regarded as highly 
intelligent and thus makes a 'good 
impression' on the interviewer, is likely 
to be judged favourably in other respects 
as well As Prof Eysenck observes, it 
is very difficult to get around the halo 
effect unless perhaps, it could be done 
by always having two judges for each 
one of the ratees. one who liked and 
one who disliked him intensely. "How¬ 
ever this is a difficult thing to arrange 
in practice and the end result might be 
that every one would receive an average 
rating b^ause the two judges would 
completely cancel out" 

Halo—negative or positive 

The halo effect can be negative or 
positive—whichever it radiates in all 
directions from the initial effect or 
impressioa At its best it helps make 
people think you are even better than 
you are Conversely, at its worst it 
can make people think, you are worse 
than you really are In other words 
first impressbns are not always good 
impressions. 

Importance of halo effect 

"First impressions are most 
lasting", says an En^h proverb We 
may have met a person many times 
since our first meeting but his or her 
appearance as it struck us then is the 
one that lingers longest in our minds. 

Rst impressions resist change A 
research study by asocial jssychotogist 
AS. Ludiinson thesubject concluded. 
"The old adage about the frst im^ee- 
sions seems to have some basis in 
SKperimentai fact". 


How to create a positive halo effect ? 

A positive halo effect can help 
you succeed in almost anything you 
set your mind to. it is a cardinal 
requisite for success in career-building 
to make a first good impression Here 
are some basic rules that will help you 
create a positive halo for yourself 
during the first encounters mentioned 
above 

Do your home-work 

Recognise the make-or-break 
encounters early enough so that you 
can do the necess«v home-work to 
create a positive halo effect If you 
are meeting new people try to tind 
something about them. If they are 
prominent in science adminbtratioa 
management or one of the professions, 
look them in Who's Who People 
are very much flattered when some 
one tells them "twill never forget how 
impressed I was when I learned you 
were an Eagle Scout and a member of 
Byrd's expedition to the North Pole". 
Or "I have to tell you that I read a 
speech you made before the Rotary 
Club in 1981—and I think it changed 
my life". This sort of flattery is very 
easy to take And it will get you 
anywhere 

If it is a business or manag^ent 
situatioa make a point of briefing 
yourself on the essentials of business 
or management how the corporation 
is doing whM problems ft faces, what 
successes it has achieved. 

Be Punctual 

It is very important to be punctual 
and it is very rude to be unpdnctual 
Not only is it dbcourteoue but it 
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makes people believe that you do not 
value their time and that is asureway 
to create a totally negative halo effect. 
And a latecomer misses the bus. 

Nelson once said "I owe ail my 
success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time". 
When President Washin^on's secretaiy 
excused himself for the lateness of his 
attendance and laid the blame upon 
his watcK his master quietly said 
"Then you must get another watch, or 
I another secretary". He who is 
habitually behind time is as habituaily 
behind success. 

Don't smoke 

Many people feel very strongly 
that cigarette smoke is a pollutant and 
they resent being exposed to it. So, 
if you happen to be a smoker, restrain 
yourself at this first-meeting when 
the halo effect is in operation. At the 
very least it is a good idea not to be the 
one who lights up first. 

Don't talk too much and don't 
interrupt 

When people are jittery, they 
have a tendency to chatter on and on 
like a magpie not letting anyone else 
get a word in edgeways. If you find 
yourself running at the mouth, stop. 
That is not the way to acquire a 
positive halo effect. And nor is 
interrupting So try not to. 

'Brevity is the soul of wit', "wit" 
here meaning intelligence under¬ 
standing Even a witty remark or 
retort is all the better for being 
short. Here is an example: 

"How would you like your hair 
cut Sir?" asked the talkative hair¬ 
dresser. 

"If possible in silence", replied 
the customer. 

Don't bore your listener by being 
tediously wordy. "A bore", says Peter 
Cagney, "is a fellow who, when you 
ask him the time starts telling you 
how watches are made". 

Be a sansitivo listener 

To create a positive halo effect it 
is also necessary to be a sensitive 
listener. A sensitive listener hears 
what is said and what is left unsaid In¬ 
stead of standing there silently while 
the other person talka the sensitive 
listener becomes involved with the 
spe^er, identifies and empathises with 
him. There is nothing more annoying 
than talking to some one who is 
clearly only half listening to what one 
is saying and just waiting while his 
oppose numbw pauses for breatK 
so that he can leap in with his own 
contributioa Don't do this to your 


interviewer, then. 

Here is sound advice of a psy¬ 
chologist on the art of listening: "Listen 
to people look them in the eyes as 
they speak, let your very expression 
demonstrate attention and interest An 
occasional confident nodding of the 
head shows that you agree with or 
understand the point being made 
These simple things establish contact 
between two people, and it is a 
sympathematic contact It cannot but 
breed confidence in the relationship." 
And it is a sure way to acquire the 
positive halo effect. 

Dress impressively 

Dressing impressively is another 
way to acquire the positive halo 
effect. Dress so that people could 
mistake you for the boss—not for the 
office boy or the receptionist Clothes 
do make the man. And the woman. 
The first and the most obvious 
impression is created by the way you 
dress. 

Just as bright plumage gives a 
bird splendour—think of the peacocki 
—so does smart clothing make a 
person look more impressive than he 
really is. Other people do judge you 
by your appearance so you are more 
likely to make a success of your 
life if you dress well than if you are 
shabby, dowdy and down-at-heel. 

A Harvard psychologist Zick Rubin, 
says. "Given the power of first impres¬ 
sions to shape lasting opinions, it is 
often wise for a person who wishes to 
make a particular impression to present 
himself in that way from the outset" In 
other words if you want to succeed in 
your career, dress as if you were a 
success. 

A psychological researcher recom¬ 
mends that a man who wants to 
succeed should make a habit of wearing 
suits. He adds that dark blue dark 
gray and pin-striped suits carry the 
strongest success message He warns 
against wearing browa since the 
tends to alienate some people As 
for woman research su ggests that she 
should dress fashionably, although 
conservatively and as expensively as 
she possibly can. "And that is to 
dress as if she had already arrived at 
the top of her success pyramid". 

Be attraotiva 

Just as important the way you 
dress is your physic^ appearance—the 
way you hold yourself, the way you 
wdk, thaway you smile Posture no 
doubt plays a part in many snap 
judgements of personalify. It has been 
found that people with poor stature 
have inferiority fe^inge If a man 


holds himself confidently, has a warm 
smile looks straight in the eyes when 
he speaks, and is well-dressed he is 
considered attractive And other 
people undoubtedly, attribute to him 
good qualities that he may not possess 
He has acquired the positive halo. If 
you are not handsome don't worry 
over it Make the best of your ap¬ 
pearance It is nice to be handsome 
but not important &it it is important 
to take pride in yourself so that you 
look as fresh and smart as possible 
Act as if you are extremely attractive 
By acting 'as if in this area as in 
nthera you will be able to reach your 
goal. 

Cultivate a good voice 

Voice like posture is an important 
form of expressive behaviour. A dear, 
resonant well-modulated low-pitched 
voice is a key factor in acquiring a 
positive halo effect. Pay adequate 
attention to the quality and tone of 
your voice and the standard of your 
speech. When you say what you 
want to say in a clear voice and 
pleasant tone it reflects a pleasant 
personality. 

Speak impressively 

It is clearly established that speech 
and personality are related. The 
speech of a person reflects his persona¬ 
lity— his cognitive style and personality 
dispositions. "Speak that I may judge 
thee", said Ben Jonson. Your speech 
should be confident, definite and 
independent. Use it to express your 
own individuality and to impress the 
auditor. Talk simply, naturally and 
above all avoid using big words. 
Words are tools of expression. Build 
up a comprehensive vocabulary to 
express yourself more aptly, fluently 
and confidently. 

Stick to your subject 

When asked what sort of speech 
he intended to make General Carlo 
Romula when President of the U. N. 
General Assembly, explained "I have 
two types of political speeches. First 
there is the Mother Hubbard speech. 
Like the garment it covers everything 
and touches nothing. Then there is 
my French bathing suit speech. It 
covers only the essential points." Opt 
for the second type of speecK Don’t 
beat about the bush. Stick to the 
point without straining it. Hit the 
right nail on the head 

The halo ^ect e a four-square 
reiriity. Mdcetnemostofitinciimbing 
to the topmost rung of Fortune's 
ladder.. The fd agoing ways Of acquir¬ 
ing a positive halo effect will help you 
reach your goals. - 
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stories of Great Lives 


Ivan Pavlov 


This is the inspiring story of an 
outstanding figure in the history of 
science in the modern world, one of 
mankind's most thought-provoking 
figures—the great Russian physiologist 
and Nobel Prize winner, Ivan Pavlov, 
the discoverer of the conditioned 
reflex. His thinking has exercised 
enormous influence on the study of 
human and animal behaviour, on 
neuropathology and medicine in general 
on the study of memory, sleep hypnosis 
and also on cybernetics. 

Profile 

Ivan Petrovich Pavlov was born 
in the small village of Ryazan in the 
province of Moscow in 1849. Hb 
father was a poor orthodox priest 
Ivan Petrovich was the eldest of eleven 
children and from an early age had to 
discharge the responsibilities of this 
position by helping his father in the 
garden and relieving his mother of 
certain domestic chores. 

He had a quick and brilliant 
mind and the determination to excel in 
everything he undertook. After gra¬ 
duation from grade school he entered 
the local seminary to begin his theo¬ 
logical studies. In the seminai^ he 
displayed fierce competitive spirit and 
his intense will to wia At the age of 
21, he entered the St Petersburg 
University. He received his medical 
degree in 1883. His entire life was 
centred in his laboratory— a wretched 
laboratory it waa a dilapidated shed. 
To avoid the expense of taking a room 
in towp Pavlov slept on a palliasse in 
the "laboratory". He became used 
to privatioa 

In 1890 he was made the director 
of the physiology department of the 
new Institute for &perimental Medicine 
in St Petersburg, and was incharge of 
it until his death. His most important 
research was alt done at this Institute 
In 1904, he was awarded Nobel Prize 
the first Russian to receive a Nobel 
Prize The citation of his award read: 
"In recognition of his work on the 
physiology of digestion, by which, ih 
essential respecte he has transformed 
and enlarged our knowledge" 


While performing a series of 
routine physiological experiments 
Pavlov accidentally discovered the 
conditioned reflex I reflex action res¬ 
ponding through habit or training to 
a stimulus not actually connected 
with it e.g., watering of dog's mouth 
at the sound of feeding bell). 

Pavlov's studies of conditioned 
reflex led him into the field of psychiatry 
The process of conditioning has become 
a fundamental conception in modern 
psychology. Behaviour theory stems 
from his work. The behaviourists 
have made admirable use of the 
Pavlovian doctrine of reflexes. Of 
his contribution to psychology. Prof 
H. J. Eysenck regards him as "perhaps 
the greatest psychologist in the brief 
history of that science" 

Pavlov worked in his laboratory 
until a few days before his death in 
1936 at the age of eighty seven. Of 
his own career he wrote "I am an 
experimenter from head to toe My 
whole life has been devoted to experi¬ 
mentation." As Dean Henri Roger, 
in the University of Paris, said; "The 
name of Pavlov will live in the memory 
of mankind" 

Personality Traits 

Throughout his life Pavlov retained 
a deep respect for manual work. His 
famous letter to the Donetz miners 
includes this passage: "All my life I 
have loved and still love work, mental 
and physical and the latter perhaps 
more than the former. And I ex¬ 
perienced the greatest satisfaction every 
time I succe^ed in transplanting a 
good idea into my physical work— that 
is, when I was able to combine brain 
and head" 

Hard woric was another out¬ 
standing trait of his personality. He 
entered his laboratory every morning 
and never left it till late in the evening 
sometimes after midnight But Iw 
had the wisdom entirely to abandon 
his absorbing worit once a year. He 
forced himself to take holidays, during 
whiclx he played gorodkl gardened 


and went swimming and reed hodikig 
but literary worka 

Pavlov was a briffiant teacher and 
had the gift of holding his class 
enthralled He gesticulated as he 
spoke had a keen sense of humour, 
and provoked argument 

Lively and pmsionate by nature 
he gave no quarter to any one who 
argued merely for arguments sake 
and whose criticism was not coo 
struct iva 

Hewas kind just honourabia He 
was totally disinterested never claim¬ 
ing any advantage for himself or his 
family. 

Pavlov was a self- actualized 
persoa He writes in his autobio¬ 
graphy, "I have received all that can 
be demanded of life; the complete 
realization of the principles with which 
I began life I dreamt of finding 
happiness in intellectual work in 
science— and I found it" 

He was insatiably curious broad¬ 
minded wide-eyed He had great 
regard for individual liberty. 

Pavlov stood for equality of 
opportunity. He said "All of us are 
harnessed to a common cause and 
each pulls his weight" He was 
referring to the team work of his 
collaborators but he added "My dream 
IS that our joint work in the laboratory 
shall leave its mark in the attainment 
of human happiness" 

He affirmed that there is no such 
thing as eternal human nature He 
held that man has an innate goal- 
seeking reflex which is an aid to his 
development He wrote: "A beauti- 
ful intense life is lived only by the man 
who, all his life long pursues a goal 
which is attainable yet never attained 
or the man wha with similar ardour, 
passes from one goal to another. All 
progress and all culture are a function 
of this goal-seeking reflex." "Life", 
he concluded "loses its attraction 
when it no longer has any purposSL 
The tragedy of those who cannot 
make life worth- living is because they 
feel life has lost its meaning They 
are unable to surmount a temporary 
phase of inhibition of the goal- seeking 
reflex." 

Pavlov exhorts us to be modest 
and humble He wrote: " Never thkik 
you know everything No matter in 
what esteem you are held always 
have the courage to say to yourself: "I 
am ignorant". " Do not let pride take 
possession of you. It will result in 
your being obstinate when you should 
be conciliatory, it will lead you to 
r^act usehil advice and friendyh^ it 
will deprive you of the ability to be 
objectiva" 


Junt, 7983 
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Paragraph-Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


There is no place in a fanatic's 
head where reason can enter. 

(Napoleon Bonaparte) 

Caliph Omar was on his 
conquest campaigns. In Egypt at 
Alexandria he saw a sprawling build¬ 
ing He was told that it housed a 
library of all extant books under the 
sun. The Caliph produced a copy 
of the Koran from his pocket and 
shouted "Burn all these libraries for 
their value is in this book". It is 
such stuff which fanatics are made 
of. Their minds are hermetically 
sealed, closed and walled around 
against all breezes of thought. Virtue 
for them consists in slavish 
adherence to their dogmas and vice 
is the slightest departure from 
them. And the matter does not end 
there. The natural corollary of all 
fanaticism whether it is religious as 
in the case of mediaeval Inquisition 
or that of Hitlerian Totalitarianism is 
to annihilate all non-conformists. 
Extremism involves two prime 
ingredients. an excessively simple 
diagnosis of the world’s ills and a 
conviction that there are identifiable 
villains back of it all. The Moslem 
fanatics carried fire and sword 
through the lands of Kaffirs because 
the latter refused to swear by Allah 
who, ironically enough, is described 
in the Koran as The Beneficent and 
The Merciful. Lord, what fools 
these fanatics be f Their folly has 
shed tons of human blood. 

Lack of money is the root of 
all evil. 

(George Bernard Shaw) 

Victor Hugo in his novel Les 
Miserables tells the story of Jean 
Valjetan who was sentenced to 
imprisonment for five years because 
he had stolen a loaf of bread to feed 
his starving sister and her 


family There are millions of Jean 
Valjeans languishing in jails all over 
the world and their only crime is that 
they were poor and were compelled 
to violate the laws of society. It is a 
cruel irony that society creates 
conditions which breed crime and 
then sets out to punish thn -riminals. 
Jean Valjean committed a theft 
under pressure of financial distress 
and then ran the gauntlet of physical 
privation and public scorn. The 
gambler plays at stakes in the hope 
that his financial worries would be 
over for all time. Society cannot 
provide him with social security but 
can pounce on his gambling 
den. Women finding no avenue for 
employment and squeezed by 
penury seek the shelter of the Red 
Light Area. They get their bread 
and butter but at the cost of public 
denunciation and humiliation. 

Society which failed to provide any 
relief to them when they were 
starving can, without any moral 
compunction, issue tirades against 
Mrs Warren's profession. Even 
some of those who patronise the 
Area are the loudest in denouncing 
it. We are so obsessed by the 
punitive way of thinking that the 
reformative or ameliorative 
approach never crosses our minds. 

It is all up with priests and 
gods whan man becomas scientific. 

(Nietzsche) 

The primitive man lived in 
constant dread of the unknown. A 
wild beast might pounce upon him 
from anywhere in the forest or the 
lightning from the thundering clouds 
might descend from on high. Fear 
prompted him to kneel before the 
unknown and try td propitiate 
Him. Thus was born the idea of a 
Fearful God who expected and 
exacted absolute obedience. He 
was later known as Jehovah, Siva, 
Oziris, Allah. The cleverer lot of 


people exploited this fear and 
gradually assumed the role of 
intermediaries so as to mitigate or 
even abrogate the terrors and 
punishments. Thus came into being 
priestly classes almost 
everywhere. Brahmins in India 
took on themselves the responsibility 
for the expiration of others' sins in 
return for goods and cash, for 
valuable consideration. The Pope in 
Europe issued indulgences, against 
rich sums of money, reprieving the 
souls of their followers who would 
then be assured of a seat in 
Heaven. With the advent of reason 
and the dissemination of Science ail 
this hocus-pocus has come to an 
end. The gods are virtually dead 
and the priestly class is fast dis¬ 
appearing. Man has discarded 
the terrors of Heaven and Hell. The 
imaginary flowers of religion have 
adorned man's chains for too 
long. He is now throwing off the 
flowers and also the chains 


Boldness, more boldness and 
always boldness and France is 


saved. 


(Danton) 


Fortune favours the brave but 
at the crucial moment he is indiffer¬ 
ent whether he succeeds or fails. He 
screws his courage to the sticking- 
place and is prepared for the 
worst The moment has brought 
out the sublimest in him. History is 
replete with stories of supreme 
boldness. Theodore Parker was a 
great American Theist who became 
a world character in the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves. The theologians of 
the time challenged Parker to a 
public debate. His friends advised 
him to absent himself from the 
proposed meeting. He was locked 
up in his house. His enemies 
threatened to kill him. Suddenly, 
Parker appeared on the scene, rose 
like a rocket and leaped to the 
platform and cried "Kill me if you 
can. From every drop of blood that 
you draw, a thousand Parkers will 
rise and emancipate the 
slaves." The mob was paralysed 
and dazed and slunk away. When 
Napoleon was told by his generals 
that it was impossible to scale the 
Alps, he brusiwd aside their advice, 
took the flag and asked them to 
follow him. The Alps were 
scaled. Leonidas of Sparta was 
chosen to opopse Xerxes' invasion 
of Greece. With a tiny force he 
defended the pass pf Thermopyle 
during several assaults. He 
perished but infused a new spirit of 
resistance in the Greeks. 
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Know Thy Statss 


MAHARASHTRA STATE: 
A Miniature india 


I. The Land 

Q The Maharashtra State is the land 
of the Marathi-speaking people who 
are, historically, multi-racial and multi- 
religious. Though literally the name 
of the State signifies Mahe (Great) 
and Rashtra (nation), yet it does not 
mean that the neighbouring regions 
are in any way less great. The name 
IS taken as derived from the language 
Maharashtri which was an old 'Prakrit' 
current over a wide region even 
beyond the limits of Maharashtra 
State of today. 

In its present form, it came into 
existence on May 1, 1960. It covers 
an area of 307,762 sq. km. and is thfe 
third largest state in the country both 
in terms of area as well as population 
Made up of three regions Western 
Maharashtra, Marathawada and Vidar- 
bha, it IS bounded by the Arabian Sea 
on the west; Gujarat on the north¬ 
west , Madhya Pradesh on the northern 
and eastern side, Andhra Pradesh 
State, Goa and Karnataka State on 
the south It has a coast line stretch¬ 
ing over 720 km. 

The western ghats (Sahyadri) 
and their off-shoots provide the source 
of many streams, large and small, 
and they enrich the regions through 
which they flow. The Krishna and 
the Godavari are its two main rivers 

Nearly 20 per cent of the State 
area is under forests; a little less than 
60 per cent is the net area sown and 
only 3 per cent of the land is used for 
non-agricultural purposes The State 
has large variations in soil and climatic 
conditions. The average fertility of 
soil is comparatively low. This, 
coupled with small proportion of 
irrigated area (12.7 per cent in 1979- 
80) and large drought-prone tracts, 
accounts for below-the-national 
average yields in many crops. 

The State has 6 divisions, 28 
districts, 307 cities/towns and 36.778 
inhabited villages. 

Bombay, the cajMtBl of the State, 
IS also known as the commercial 
capital of India. 


II. Natural Endowments 

n With a stretch of 720 km. of the 
coastline, Maharashtra State has a 
continental shelf of 87,000 sq, km. 
and about 2.73 lakh hectare of inland 
fisheries which continues to grow 
with the various irrigation projects. 

Forests: As already stated, 
Maharashtra State has about one- 
fifth of the total State area under 
forests. The sixth Five-Year Plan has 
a provision of Rs 48 75 crore for the 
research, training and development 
of forests in the State. Timber, fire 
wood sandal wood are the major for¬ 
est products, 'tendu' leaves for bidi- 
making, bamboo and grass etc. are 
the minor products. 

Besides the physical output, the 
vital role played in the protection of 
the soil, flood control and maintenance 
of ecological balance for the human 
life are important contributions of the 
forests. 

Minerals: Out of the total geo¬ 
graphical area of the State, about 
one-eighth has the mineral potential. 
Seventy per cent of this area falls in 
Nagpur division alone. 

Coal, iron ore, limestone, manga¬ 
nese and bauxite, are some of the 
minerals found in the State. The 
production of coal increased from 
7.9 lakh ton in 1960 to 53 lakh ton in 
1980 and that of manganese ore 
from 1.9 lakh ton to 2.23 lakh ton in 
the same period. 

III. Demographic Profile 

□ Maharashtra State has nearly 
doubled its population to 62.7 million 
in 1981 from 32 million in 1951 and 
more than trebled since 1901 when 
it was only 19.4 million. During the 
fast two decades, 1961-81, the 
population increase has been 23.1 
million. 

It may be pointed out that the 
State sixth Five-Year Plan under¬ 
estimated the population at 60.8 rralHon 
as in March 1981. 

'The decennial growth rate of 


population in the-State during 197! - 
81 was 24.38 per cent, Siignt^ teat 
than that of the alt-India level but 
much tower then that of its own 
during 1961-71, thanks to the vigorous 
enforcement of the family ptarming 
programme. The target erf sterifisatidn 
for 1979-80 had bwn overshot in 
Maharashtra State. The achievement 
was 117.5 per cent Of the target 
fixed by the Centre. The birth rate 
declined to 29.6 per 1000 population 
in 1979 and the death rate to 11.1 
per 1000 population. The infant 
mortality rate fell from 100 to 72 per 
1000 population. 

Out of the total population, 65 
per cent lives in the rural areas and 
only 35 per cent in the urban 
areas. As one of the leading industrial 
States in the country and industrializ¬ 
ation and urbanisation being mutually 
reinforcing, one should expect more 
rapid expansion and development of 
the urban areas of Maharashtra 
State. All the same, agriculture and 
allied activities still continue to be the 
staple occupations of the bulk of the 
population 

It is rather distressing that out of 
every three persons only one is a 
worker and two are non-workers. 

The literacy rate, of the State in 
1981 stepped up to 47.37 per cent 
from 39.18 per cent in 1971. Thus, 
it now holds ninth position in all the 
States as against the tenth it held 
earlier 

The sex composition of the State 
population shows that the male popu¬ 
lation out-numbers the opposite sex. 
For every 1000 men, there are only 
939 women (in 19'71, there were 
930 women). 

The population density per sq. 
km. has increased to 204, according 
to the latest census, as against 164 in 
the previous census. 

IV. Economic Landscape 
□ With nearly half of the State 
population below the poverty line, 
the State plan, 1980-85, makes an 
assault on poverty. Low levels of 
productivity and imbalances in the 
distributive systems are blamed for 
this. The State plan, therefore, 
postulates "34 per cent of its outlay 
(2100 crore rupees) on schemes 
which are tailored for and directly 
beneficial to the poorer classes and 
weaker sections of community". 

Let us now discuss briefly some 
sectoral developments. 

(/') Agriculture; Low proportion 
of irrigated area, large drought-prone 
tracts and low productivity of most of 
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the crops characterize the State 
agricultural sector. 

The gross cropped area increased 
by barely B per cent during the last 
two decades; from 188 lakh hectare 
in 1960-61 to 197 lakh hectare in 
1979-80 (forecast); the net cropped 
area, however, revolved around 180 
lakh hectare. The gross irrigated area 
increased 100 per cent from 12 to 
24 lakh hectare during the same 
period and is set to reach 28.4 lakh 
hectare by 1984-85. 

As many as 26 lakh out of 57.6 
lakh farmers in Maharashtra State 
are small and marginal farmers and a 
sizable number of these are in drought- 
prone areas.' The Drought Prone 
Area Programme has, therefore, a 
special significance for the State. 

The average size of holding in 
the State is 4.65 hectare which is 
much higher than the all -India average 
holding of 2.30 hectare. 

Despite these constraints, the 
foodgrain production has been on 
the upswing. From 7.7 million ton 
in 19W-61 it touched the 10.6 million- 
ton mark in 1981-82 and is targetted 
to achieve the all-time record of 12.5 
million ton by the end of the sixth 
Five-Year Plan of the State The 
State may, then, attain not only food 
self-sufficiency but may even become 
surplus in foodgrains, thanks to the 
new package technology. 

The food crops include rice wheat 
jowar, bajra barley, maize ragi, pulses 
etc. The non-food or cash crops 
are: oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, 
tobacco, chillies and so on. 

The State is also famous for 
citrous fruit notably oranges from 
Nagpur, mangoes from Ratnagiri and 
banana, grapes, figs, cashewnutsetc. 

An annual growth rate of 4 6 per 
cent is envisaged for the farm sector 
as a whole during the sixth plan 
period. Intensive drive is contempla¬ 
ted for oilseeds and pulses which had 
shown stagnant trends in the previous 
years. For different crops, different 
strategies are adopted; extension of 
area for pulses; increased irrigation, 
provision of quality seeds, increase in 
productivity by adopting improved 
package of cultivation practices where 
HYV seeds are known. 

(//) Industrial Development : 
Maharashtra State has all along been 
in the vanguard of industrial growth 
and development. 

It has large medium and small- 
scale industries. The industrial policy 
aims at diversification of industries 
and offers incentives for the small 
industrial units. 


On a macro level the increase in 
the number of factories is an index of 
industrialization. In the case of Maha¬ 
rashtra State, the number of registered 
smalt scale industrial units has increased 
fourteen times from 4860 in 1961 to 
68560 in June 1981. The working 
factories numbered 8000 in 1960 
which increased to over 14000 in 
1979 and the average daily employ¬ 
ment rose from 7.5 lakh to 11.3 lakh 
persons 

The State government has evolv¬ 
ed. what IS called, a pioneer unit 
concept. The idea is to concentrate 
the industrial efforts on certain selected 
areas rather than on the backward 
regions of the State as a whole. These 
areas are expected to radiate impulses 
of development to other regions after 
a momentum has been achieved. 

Maharashtra State is the home 
of several large-scale industries which 
produce a large variety of goods: 
textiles, sugar, petro-chemicals, en¬ 
gineering goods such as machine 
tools, scooters, auto-mobiles, paints, 
varnishes, agricultural implements 
etc. 

The fertilizer factory at Trombay 
IS one of the biggest in the country. 
Atomic power station at Tarapur and 
Atomic Energy Establishment at 
Trombay form part of the manufac¬ 
turing complex. 

The oil fields at Bombay High 
and Bassein North have given further 
boost to petro-chemical industry. 

Marine industry is also coming 
up opening new vistas for develop¬ 
ment. 

Maharashtra leads the country 
in motion pictures. 

(Hi) Power: An effective wea¬ 
pon in the battle against poverty is 
power. The State, committed to 
banish poverty, has appropriately laid 
emphasis on stepping up power 
generation. During the last two 
decades, the installed capacity of 
electricity generation increased four¬ 
fold from 760 m.w. in 1960-61 to 
3316 m.w. in 1979-80 at an invest¬ 
ment expenditure of Rs 2012 crore. 
The current State plan envisages 
doubting the power generation capacity 
to 6661 m.w. Yet, there will be a 
gap of about 4000 m.w. in the installed 
capacity estimated at 11000 m.w. to 
meet the peak demand of 6956 m.w. 
in 1984-85. This will give a monthly 
consumption per capita of 30 kwh in 
the terminal year of the sixth Five- 
Year Plan as against 18 kwh in 1979- 
80. 

To achieve this, the on-going 
schemes will be completed and the 
new ones launched. An outlay of 


the order of Rs 2285 crore is 
earmarked in the sixth plan. 

The State has the following hydro, 
thermal and nuclear power stations. 
Koyna, Tarapore, Koradi, Bhusaval, 
Tata hydro etc. 

Maharashtra had in 1951 only 
38 electrified villages. The entire 
rural Maharashtra was enveloped in 
the dark, as it were. But now at 
end-March 1980, the number of 
electrified villages Hbs shot up to 
25,746; by the end of the current 
Five-Year Plan all the villages will be 
electrified. 

|/V) Transport: The State has 
the pride of place in having had the 
first railway line, Bombay-Thane route, 
in India 130 years ago in 1853. 
Bombay is the terminus of two railway 
systems and is also a sea port on the 
western coast. Its position in the 
aerial, road and railway transport is 
vitally important. 

As against the revised plan target 
of 131,950 km. under the Road 
Development Plan, 1961-81, Maha¬ 
rashtra State had a road length of 
97,298 km (excluding. unclassified 
roads of 38,362 km) on April 1, 
1979, which is 74 per cent of the 
target. The road length on March 
31, 1961, was 39,241 km, that is 33 
per cent of the target. The great 
strides taken by the road transport 
systems have cut a larger slice out of 
the railways' legitimate earnings. 

Out of the total road length, the 
surfaced roads accounted for 61,655 
km. and unsurfaced roads 76,958 
km at the end of March, 1980. The 
State had 293 km. road length for 
every one lakh of population and 53 
km. per 100 sq. km. of area of the 
State as on April 1, 1979. The 
State road system does not compare 
very favourably with other States in 
the country. 

Vehicles of all types numbered 8 
lakh on January 1, 1981. Twenty 
years before, they were 89000 only. 
Interestingly, the motor cars accounted 
for 2.25 lakh and 45,000 in 1981 
and 1960, respectively. Conspic¬ 
uous consumption on transport, if 
one were to put it that way, was on 
the increase. 

(v) Employment: Maharash¬ 
tra State has earned the distinction of 
adopting some unique measures to 
tackle the serious un-employment 
situation in the State. The most 
notable amono them is the statutory 
Employment guarantee Scheme 
(EGS). The Employment Guarantee 
Act, 1977, confers on every adult 

Contd on page 750 
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ProbatHmary/Adinliiistrativs 
Officers’ Exaflihiatlons 


Argumentative 
Questions on 

Economic 

and 

Social 

Problems 


□ The Planning Experiment 

□ The Massive I.M.F. Loan 

□ Banks And Development 

□ North-South Dialogue Impera¬ 
tives 

□ Advertising-a Social 
Waste? 


We giv»bo/ow complete end compnti»nsiv 0 answers to tfw 4ul^^Mkeet 
in Economic & Social ProlbUmne f1982-83) in the Proheddriary 

Officers ’ Examination held by the Reserve Bank Services Recruitment Board 
on February 6. 1983. 

The questions cover a vdde range and many of them may wed be asked in 
the other competitive examinations for senior posts to be held during the next 
few months Thus the highly informative answers and the detailed exposition 
published here will prove very useful to our numerous readers 

Detailed answers to the remaining questions of this paper will be 
published in the next issue. 


THE PLANNING EXPERIMENT 


Q. 1. Examine the role of 
planning in a mixed economy. Do 
you subscribe to the view that the 
planning experiment in India has 
failed? 

Ans. Planning means balanced, 
systematic, scientific and effective 
utilisation of manpower and other 
national resources; hence planning is 
essential whatever the type of political 
structure a country may have. A 
patchwork of economic development 
schemes almost always results in waste, 
delay and mismanagement, while a 
planned economy ensures rapid pro¬ 
gress and development, consistent, of 
course, with the resources available, 
that is, the investments made in various 
projects. 

Planning has also a vital role to 
play in a mixed economy such as 
India's in which both the public and 
the private sector have a distinct role 
to play, and each has its area of 
activity clearly demarcated. In India 
a planned programme of development 
was taken up in March, 1950, with 
the establishment of the Planning 
Commission, largely on the initiative 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
throughout a strong and persistent 
advocate of planning for India's deve¬ 
lopment. 

Planning by itself need not neces¬ 
sarily lead to good results and adequate 
achievement of the outlined objectives, 
however ambitious and alluring they 
may seem. Certain conditions need 
to fulfilled if planning is to succeed; 
well -defined and carefully worked out 
objectives, the effectiveness of the 
controlling authority, the efficiency of 
the Government which prepares the 
plans and oversees their implementa¬ 
tion ; the elimination of old established 
privileges and vested interests and, of 
course, full co-operation of all sections 
of the people at various stages of plan 
implementation. Special interests and 
attempts to retain certain types of 
economic activity even when these 
are inconsistent with the basic aim of 
equitable distribution of resources and 
the gains accruing from systematic 


planning are naturally inconsistent with 
a sound planning process. 

India has had six Five-Year Plans, 
apart from the Annual Plans. The 
First Plan was a rather haphazard 
venture, but it did familiarise the people 
with the process. The Second Plan 
was a big leap forward and laid stress 
on heavy industries. The Third Plan 
sought to establish a self-sustaining 
economy, but it had to rely on external 
props since the internal resources had 
been strained to the maximum. The 
Third Plan, however, went awry and 
planning became discredited in the 
eyes of most people. From 1966 to 
1969 there were only Annual Plans. 
Growth with Stability was the main 
theme of the Fourth Plan, and "Gharibi 
Hatao" of the fifth exercise. But the 
Plan was scrapped by the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment which introduced the concept 
of a "rolling plan". The Sixth Plan, 
revised and enlarged several times, 
was prepared at the instance of the 
Congress (I) Government in the context 
of perspective planning for 15 years 
(1980-81 to 1904-95). Theremoval 
of poverty is the foremost objective of 
the Plan. 

It is not correct to say that the 
planning experiment has entirely failed 
in India. True, all the prescribed goals 
have not been achieved and there 
have been several deficiencies and 
shortfalls. But the gains have to be 
weighed against the deficiencies. On 
the positive side we have to consider 
the following; an infrastructure for 
expeditious agricultural and industrial 
development on a national scale has 
been built; the per capita income has 
increased substantially during the Plan 
periods; the sectoral growth has been 
signiticant, though agriculture continues 
to be a gamble on the monsoons and, 
as the World Bank said in a report, 
harvests make all the difference in the 
Indian economy, which operates so 
near the subsistence level. It is as a 
result of planning that India is now 
among the top 10 industrialised 
countries of the vmrid and manufactures 
a large variety of articles, engineering 
goods, consumer articles, etc. 

The deficiencies of the Plans, 
unfortunately, have been many. First, 
the glaring inequalities have become 
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sharper and even more glaring because 
of the inequitable sharing of the gains 
most of which have gone to the 
affluent classes. Second, the goal of 
a Welfare State is still far away b^ause 
of the wholly unwarranted and unfair 
concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a minority of the people, the wanglers 
and people with high-level contacts 
who can pull strings and corner the 
financial allocations. Third, the very 
fact that poverty continues to be the 
country's major economic malaise and 
a major disgrace (almost 50 per cent 
of the population lives below the poverty 
line) indicates that the planning process 
has succeeded only partially In fact, 
in the eyes of the masses the word 
"Plan" stands highly discredited, it 
even stinks because of the inequalities 
and injustices it signifies. Fourth, the 
emphasis in the Plans has been on 
expenditure, not on concrete results 

The expenditure-oriented Plans 
have merely meant more and more 
taxes on the people, without bringing 
proportionate benefits. At many 
places the benefits have been purely 
temporary and much of the Plan 
investment has gone waste or has 
gone into the pockets of big contractors 
and bureaucrats as a result of the 
corruption and waste. The planners 
and those entrusted with implementa¬ 
tion have proved inefficient. More¬ 
over, the full co-operation of the 
people has not so far been enlisted, 
and mostly the Plans were official 
exercises, with a wide gap between 
expenditure and the targets. The gap 
between promise and performance 
has indeed been too wide to be over¬ 
looked. 


THE MASSIVE I.M.F. LOAN 


Q. 2. Critically appraise the 
arguments for and against the I.M.F. 
loan to India, in your opinion, 
was the loan necessary? 

Ans. During the summer months 
of 1981 the Government of India 
negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund for drawing an amount 
of SDR (Special Drawing Rights) 5 
billion (Rs 5,200 crore) under the 
Extended Fund Facility. The I.M.F. 
approved of the extended arrange¬ 
ment. For a period of 3 years 
beginning November 9, 1981, India 
has had the right to draw the agreed 
amount in instalments—until June 30, 
1982. drawals up to SDR 900 million; 
from July 1, 1982, to June, 1983, 
another SDR 1800 million were 
available. The remainder can be drawn 
during July, 1983, to the and of the 


extended arrangement. The average 
rate of interest (11%) is much less 
than in the Euro dollar market. The 
repayment of interest and principal 
over 10 years could exceed 10 billion 
dollars I India is very deep in debt. 

The need for the loan arose from 
the serious balance of payments 
situation then facing the country. There 
was a massive deterioration in India's 
terms of trade arising in particular 
from the doubling of oil prices in the 
two preceding years. The oil import 
bill rose from Rs 1,500 crore in 
1978-79 to over Rs 5,000 crore in 
1980-81. Consequently, the deficit 
in the trade account rose to Rs 5,500 
crore in 1980-81. India's reserves 
of foreign exchange were fast declining. 
The situation could not be regarded as 
a temporary imbalance. 

The essential import requirements 
of the economy continued to be 
substantial, even though major import 
substitution programmes were being 
vigorously pursued. The exports 
suffered because of the persistent 
recession abroad. The increasing 
protectionism adopted by major coun¬ 
tries worsened the position Since 
the discouraging conditions abroad 
were likely to continue, the Government 
felt that external finance over and 
above the anticipated flow of net 
external assistance should be arranged. 
It was to meet such balance of payments 
situations that the I.M.F.'s Extended 
Fund Facility was created. As a 
member of the Facility, India had the 
right to use this facility, provided 
resources were made available on 
appropriate terms consistent with India's 
national objectives. The Government 
claimed that the loan had been envi¬ 
saged to some extent in the Sixth Plan 
and that "there is no departure from 
our cpmmitment to self -reliance," The 
loan was expected to impart to the 
economy the necessary strength need¬ 
ed to move into a viable balance of 
payments position. The hopes have 
been realised only partially. 

The conditions attached to the 
massive loan—the biggest given by 
the I.M.F. to any country until then— 
were officially described as reasonable, 
though the critics of the loan had a 
point in contending that some of them 
were rather humiliating. There are 
the performance criteria, determined 
annually, which have to be related 
largely to macro-economic variables. 
The Government of India agreed to 
limit the total external credit,' exercise 
fiscal and monetary restraints, bpt 
there was no question of devaluing 
the rupee. 

The inyplementstion of the econo¬ 
mic programmes is being periodicaliy 


reviewed in consultation with the I.M.F. 
experts. This consultation is described 
as usual and normal in all I.M.F. loan 
cases. The Government claims to 
have fully safeguarded the vital econo¬ 
mic interests of the country. India 
has informed the I.M.F. that it will not 
agree to measures that do not fall in 
line with the Government's declared 
policies accepted by Parliament. There 
is no abridgement of sovereignty or of 
the right to determinw national poli¬ 
cies. 

The opponents of the loan have 
however described the conditions as 
"vicious" and contend that these 
affected the policy of self - reliance. The 
documents attached to the loan 
agreement indicated that major re¬ 
orientation of economic, fiscal and 
monetary policies would be necessary. 
More private sector Investments and 
other concessions to the private 
investors, including external ones, would 
have to be granted by stages. By 
implication, many of the restrictions 
on foreign capital, such as that of the 
multinationals, would go. The Gov¬ 
ernment's import policy has also been 
further liberalised to meet the loan 
conditionality. Actually, freer imports 
have already been allowed in the past 
few years to stimulate industrial 
production in the country, but the 
policy has become distinctly more 
liberal. This obliges the West. 

The question whether the loan 
was really necessary has to be examin¬ 
ed in the context of the serious economic 
situation the Government was facing 
in 1981 -82. Massive imports of 
foodgrains were also arranged to tide 
over the feared shortage because of a 
bad monsoon. Thus the loan came 
in handy; the alternative, it is stated, 
would have been really harsh taxation 
on the already overburdened taxpayer; 
a burden on posterity in the form of 
loan interest and return of the principal 
in instalments were consider^ safer, 
politically and economically, despite 
the fact that some of the conditions 
did involve readjustments of the 
Government of India's policies. By 
stages, the Government has, in fact, 
modified some of its economic policies 
in accordance with the directives, 
implicit and explicit, of the I.M.F., the 
talk of conformity to principles 
notwithstanding. 

India has so far drawn SDR 2400 
million between Nov., 1981, and 
February, 1983 (Rs 2,528 crore). 
The balance of i$DR 300 million for 
the second year fell due in May, 
1983. For the third year beginning 
July, 1983, the drawings will be SDR 
2.3 billion. A panel of the I.M.F. 
which visited Delhi in April, 1983, was 
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satisfied by India's progress in the 
management of the economy despite 
last year's drought. 

India has already drawn 1.5 billion 
out of the 1.8 billion due to this 
country. India drew 600 millbn SDRs 
in February. 1983, as a third drawal 
of the<second year's programme. The 
third tranche of 300 million was to be 
drawn before June, 1983. India drew 
1,800 million SDRs in two parts in the 
first year. The third year is considered 
crucial as the amount involved is 
much bigger—2.4 billion SDRs. Be¬ 
sides, the stringent performance 
criterion has become applicable. 

The I.M.F. loan hurts India in 
certain ways and has forced several 
unwise compromises. From all realistic 
accounts, such a massive amount 
need not have been borrowed under 
the circumstances. Half the amount 
would have served the purpose, 
especially because the foreign exchange 
reserve was worth Rs 3500 crore 
and there was a gold reserve worth Rs 
1,000 crore. So the Government's 
reaction smacked of panic and the 
terms were accepted in the belief that 
the money would work wonders. The 
loan was not functional and was meant 
only for clearing much of the traite 
imbalance. It has not hastened 
economic development. 


BANKS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Q. 3. Do you think that the 
rapid bank expansion in India in 
tha last dacada has contributad to 
a higher level of economic deve¬ 
lopment? 

Ans. From about 8,000 bank 
offices in the country in 1969, when 
14 leading banks were nationalised, 
the network of branches has expanded 
to over 32,000. The latest estimate 
of branches and offices is 40,000. 
Most of the unbanked areas have now 
been covered and facilities for taking 
loans and making deposits, both short - 
term and long-term, are available in 
almost every town and big \nliage. The 
main object of the nationalisation of 
commercial banks was to initiate a 
new banking policy in order to re- 
channel bank credit from big industries 
to small sectors—to the small man in 
business, industry and agriculture. Since 
the small man is scattered all over the 
country, mostly in the countryside, he 
had to be identified and reached. That 
is why bank branches have been 
established in alrnost every nook and 
comer of the couPtry. The Govern¬ 
ment now controls about 92 per cent 
of deposits of scheduled banks, but 


the funds have not been as fruitfully 
arul sagaciously utilised as they should 
have been. 

For a higher level of economic 
development, several factors are 
essential and easy, prompt and timely 
credit is one important condition. In 
both agriculture and industry adequate 
financial resources are needed for 
initial investment and also for recurring 
expenditure. The banks were expected 
to provide such credit at the time of 
ne^ and to end the cruel grip of the 
traditional money-lender who was 
exploiting the weaker sections of 
society. The banks were instructed 
to discard their urban and elite look 
and serve the rural masses in particular. 
The expectations were that if the re¬ 
quisite funds were made available to 
entrepreneurs of all categories and in 
all needy areas, especially the small 
man, the country's economic develop¬ 
ment would be expedited. 

The nationalisation has proved to 
be largely a populist manoeuvre to 
create an image of radicalism, but it 
does not have an impressive credit 
sheet, metaphorically speaking. While 
It cannot be deni^ that the large 
network of bank branches and the 
reorientation of the banking policy 
have helped many petty artisans, 
farmers, industrialists and others, it 
would not be correct to claim that the 
main aims and objects of bank nationa¬ 
lisation have been fully achieved or 
that their functioning has been efficient, 
flawless and up to the general expecta¬ 
tions. The Government's professed 
policy was to let the banks become an 
instrument of economic development, 
especially for backward areas and for 
financing the weaker sections of society, 
furthering of national priorities and 
socio-economic objectives. When six 
other successful banks were nationa¬ 
lised in April, 1980, these too were 
expected to implement the 20-point 
programme for socio -economic deve¬ 
lopment so as to cover all needy areas 
and people. 

But the expectations have, by 
and large, been belied. As a result of 
the general inefficiency of the banks, 
the lack of earnestness and dynamism, 
the preference to play safe and the 
tendency to favour well-established 
industrialists and big farmers, countless 
people have been denied easy bank 
credit. The affluent classes could get 
credit even otherwise. The banking 
scene in the country today is noted for 
intricate problems of performance, 
productivity and profitability, for poor 
customer service, frauds, robberies 
and frequent demands for yet more 
allowances as well as other amenities. 
The absence of an efficent organisation 


and of initiative among bank wngloyeib 
has, in fact, hindered devaiopment in 
certain vital areas, leading to db- 
appointmentend frustration.' Nor have 
the ample rural incomes been mobffiaed 
for economic development. 

Most of the banks have lost their 
lead, both as a source of adequate 
finance and of sound financial and 
technical advice. Industrialists have, 
in fact, been compelled by the in¬ 
efficiency and tardiness of the banks 
to look elsewhere for their require¬ 
ments. The systems and procedures 
have at many places become obstructive 
to economic development which would 
have been faster if the banks had been 
more efficient and helpful. Credit 
restraint measures have often stowed 
down the velocity of funds, thus 
adversely affecting the growth of 
deposits The deposits, unfortunately, 
have been stagnating because those 
people who have spare money to 
invest prefer more lucrative channels. 
This has adversely affected economic 
development. The banks blame the 
Reserve Bank of India for the un¬ 
attractive rates of interest that have 
led to diversion of funds to companies 
which pay much higher interest and 
attract substantial depoats. Moreover, 
the intense competition among the 
banks, large versus small, rural versus 
urban and commercial versus co¬ 
operative. to attract institutional and 
other deposits has not contributed to 
healthy development. The banks had 
an unprecedented opportunity to ensure 
a higher level of economic development; 
they have about Rs 45,000 crore for 
the purpose but so badly managed are 
they that they get only 0.1 per cent 
return on working funds. 


NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE IMP¬ 
ERATIVES 


Q. 4. Discuss the global 
factors which make tha North- 
South dialogue imperative. In the 
light of these factors, assess the 
achievements of the Cancun Con¬ 
ference, 1981. 

Ans. The North, comprising the 
U.S.A. (leader of the group), Canada, 
West Germany and Britain, is highly 
industrialised and affluent, with a per 
capita income several times higher 
thanthatof the rest of the world. The 
glaring disparities in income, in the 
standard of living, in the virtual 
monopoly of the best things of life, the 
soaring profits of manufactured goods 
which they export to the Third World, 
especially the South where rnost of 
the poor and developing and under- 
dev^oped countries are situated, all 
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these and niany other factors make it 
essential that there should be a regular, 
earnest and sincere negotiations 
between the two groups of countries, 
not empty polemics and monotonous 
repetition of stale and worn-out 
arguments. 

In the 1950 and the 1960s the 
industrialised countries passed through 
a phase of phenomenal prosperity 
with a very high growth rate. The 
countries of the South, on the other 
hand, were suffering from many 
handicaps, a poor rate of growth, an 
equally poor rate of industrialisation, a 
tragically lopsided bargaining position, 
crippling financial constraints erf several 
types and in many areas. The tragic 
paradoxes in the world economy 
generally, are evident in the idle capacity 
and semi-starvation on one side, and 
affluence and surpluses on the other, 
regardless of the fact that prosperity 
cannot be kept confined for long to 
one region and that peace is endan^red 
if the gnawing disparities continue. 
These also make negotiations for a 
new International Economic Order 
essential. 

Lately, the rich countries have 
been trading among themselves to 
increase their own wealth, caring little 
for the setbacks they create and the 
restrictive measures they impose on 
the rest of humanity. Moreover, the 
exports of the developed countries to 
the South have been increasing rapidly, 
thus causing heavy trade imbalances 
which upset the economy of the 
South. Besides, the OPEC countries 
have been investing their fabulous 
surpluses in the affluent West, rather 
than in the famished South, thus 
making the impact of the oil crisis on 
the U.S.A., for instance, only marginal, 
white causing great distress among 
the oil importing countries. 

Meanwhile, the industrialised North 
continues to import raw materials and 
several minerals from the Southern 
regions, turning these materials into 
manufactured products and marketing 
them through the multinationals at 
massive profits. For the sake of 
economic justice and redress of the 
frustrating inequalities a dialogue 
between North and South is 
imperative. 

The rigid attitude of President 
Reagan and many of the U.S. allies at 
the Cancun (Mexico) conference in 
October, 1981, made any fruitful 
dialogue for transfer of resources 
virtually impossible. Preskfent Reagan 
declined to make any commitments, 
even though the need for making 
more resources available to sustain 
the programmes for food production 
and energy generation was conceded 


by the conference. Several countries 
of the West which were enforcing 
major cuts in their budgets to curb 
inflation and pursue monetarism were 
evidently disinclined to increase their 
overseas development assistance. Far 
from 1 per cent of their GNP as 
contribution for the development of 
the needy peoples of the South, the 
rich countries have not even been 
paying 0.77 per cent—the official 
U.N. figure. The response of the 
Western countries to calls for a more 
equitable share of the world's resources 
has been niggardly. 

The Cancun Summit of 22 Presi¬ 
dents and Prime Ministers was a 
dialogue between the world's rich and 
the poor for a more equitable sharing 
of resources and for negotiations to 
facilitate the transfer of both wealth 
and technology so as to establish a 
new international economic order held 
out little promise of a North-South 
accord, even though it is urgently 
needed. At Cancun and other inter¬ 
national forums, such as UNCTAD, 
the hypocrisy of the North has been 
obvious ■ white advocating a free market 
philosophy and unrestricted flow of 
private capital, it has been resorting 
more and more to protectionist policies 
which debar the South from a just 
share of international trade. The 
affluent countries preach sermons and 
effect compromises whenever such 
postures suit them. For selfishness 
and utter callousness towards the 
unfortunate people of the world the 
North is hard to beat. Again, the 
U.S.A., under Reagan's guidance 
disregarded the U.N resolution passed 
in 1979 laying down the basic frame¬ 
work for global negotiations. 

Although the Third World leaders, 
including Mrs Gandhi emerged from 
the Cancun meet with much hope and 
confidence, the harsh reality was that 
no concrete gains had been made. The 
South was merely deceiving itself in 
believing that the North spokesmen 
had come down from their high perch 
and become a little more considerate 
and sympathetic. 


ADVERTISING-A SOCIAL 
WASTE? 


Q. 5. Do you agree with the 
view that advertising is a social 
waste in an under-developed 
country like India? 

Ans. The Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica defines an advertisement as a 
form of paid announcement intended 
to promote the sale of a commodity or 
service, to advance an idea or to bring 


about some other effect desired by 
the advertiser. In simpler terms, 
advertising is sate and purchase of 
space in any of the mass ir^ia—news¬ 
papers, magazines, the radio and 
television. As the years pass and as 
business and industry progress, the 
quantum of advertising inevitably 
increases. 

in fact, advertising i$ the life- 
breath of modern society Snd should 
be distinguished f rorft publicity because 
it is paid for directly and has generally 
a commercial aim. In the case of 
Government or institutional advertising, 
however, the aim is non -commercial- 
image-building, promotion of harmony, 
discouraging undesirable social trends, 
such as communalism, untouchability 
and the practice of keeping children 
away from schools. 

Advertising has become indispen¬ 
sable in every developed country, 
actually, the quantum of advertisements 
is an index to a country's economic 
progress. It is, therefore, incorrect 
to say that advertising is a social waste 
in under-developed or developing 
countries. Without advertisements, 
that is, informing the consumer about 
the goods available, where they can 
be had from and what are the latest 
improved articles of every-day use, 
many people will remain ignorant of 
their country's industrial and general 
economic development. Advertise¬ 
ments promote industrial progress 
because they virtually ensure larger 
sales and an increasing turnover. 

Advertisements also enlighten and 
inform people; they are a source not 
only of information but also of educa¬ 
tion. Commercial advertisements 
stimulate demand; and demand, in 
turastimulates production; and higher 
production always serves the national 
interest besides of course bringing in 
more profits for the manufacturer and 
producer of goods as well as the large 
community of businessmen of various 
categories and at several levels, 
including commission agents, salesmen 
and others. That is why every indus¬ 
trial establishments set apart a part of 
their income for advertising in various 
ways. Institutional advertising, es¬ 
pecially Government advertising, helps 
to remove many social evils and 
malpractices. Th us advertising is far 
from being a waste and an evil even in 
an under-developed country. 

However, this does not mean 
that excessive or mislesding advertising 
should be ovedooked. The cost of all 
advertising is ultimately borne by the 
consumer through die higher pricMi 
of all advertisr goods. In a coundY 
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Banklifg/ClvH Md Odfende Sarvict 

Examinations 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Q I Indicate by its number the part of the sentence in which a mistake occurs. 

A How often have I warned you that if you do not avoid association with Sunil you will come to grief 
(1) (2) (3) 

B The so n wanted to go to the sea but the father who regarded the profession as hazardous put his foot down. 

(1) (2) (3) 

C Enquiries h ave revealed that th ere were no rea l grievances and the students were playing in the hands of a 

^ (1) (2) ~ isT 

teacher 

D The reason w h y Byron left England f or good was since the air was thick with scandals about him 
~ (1) ~ (2) (3) 

E I am prepared to help you but i n this particular case I am afraid I have no influence upon the person who 
(1) (2) (3) 

matters 


F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


A quarrel arose between the members and for a time it appeared as if the party were heading for a split 

(f) { 2 } (3) 

The United States easily take the lead in the manufacture of bombs though Russia already has a bigger pile 

_ _ ™ 

I ha d read the ^o first canto s of Spenser s epic I felt l ike throwing away th^e b ook in sheer dis gu st 

(1) ' (2) " (3) 

My teacher used to say that reading of history added to one s knowledge but I thought otherwise 

0) (2) (3) 

Modern critics are agreed that Browning is as great if not a greater poet than Tennyson 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Q II Pick out the correct 
altemabve 

A. manners by my 

heavy-handed father, I suppressed 
my yawns 

(a) Being taught 

(b) Having taught 

\c) Having been taught 

B The arhst, plamiy a better 
cntic than painter destroy^ what he 
for ten yeare 

(а) laboured over 

(б) had laboured over 

(c) has laboured over 

C Brick* Kiln owners of Punjab 
and Haryana employ labour 
from U P and Bihar because it » 
nsjup^tchaapar 

(a) migrant 
emigrant 

|c) immigrant 


D The books were infinitely 
dull and Gulliver had only a small 
capacity for boredom consequently 
he wished 

(a) to have read them 
lb) reading them 
(c) to read them 

E To promote the study of 
Fine Arts an inter-state Association 
has been formed comprising poets 

painters sculptors and- 

(a) arbsts 
(A) artistes 
(c) artisans 

OL III. tnaart the appropriate 
word 80 aa to make an idiom whoaa 
maanbig iagivafi wHMn bracdtats. 

A. My wife la lit in a foreign 

prison snd it is cold-to know thet 

the foreign government may ftll in a 
faw yearaf tuns fbtOa consolatfonj 


B The scheme was welcomed 
by everybody but when it was sent to 
the financial secretary he threw coid 
_on It (diacoungamanij 

C The party began with a fianlira 
but after the recant reverses has ooM 
_ fbimdityf 

0 "One mors word from yoiv 
Sir", said Sir Percival "ahd you win 

feel my cold - In your heart" 

(sword) 

E. Dorft give me the cold__ 

I did not mMin td make you angry. 
(neglect) 

Q. IV. Tick the oorreot m e an - 
kig of the kfioma bekwv. 

A Cast one's bread upon dm 
waters 

(») waati^ one's reaourom 
(i>) begeniirous 


m 









(e) tBka a chance 

B. A big bug 
(«) a villain 

(b) monster 

(c) a person of importanc i 

C. Gh»a wido berth to 
(•)''an honourable place 
(6) a warm welcome 
(c) carefully avoid 

D. C/imb on to the bandwa ion 

(a) join the victorious part f 
{b] take a quick decision 

(c) be an active member 
the orchestra 
E Know the ropes 

(a) behind the conspiracy 

(b) manage the stage 

(e) conversant with oner $ j ab 


Q. V. Form five pairs, ecoh 
pair having words having oppoi ite 
meaning. 


(a) dwarf 
{b) sacred 
jcj fnendf 
{d) ebb 
(a) spurio< 


( f) giant 
{g) hostile 

(b) profanit 

(0 geniiinij 
IA 


Q. VI. Which is the appro¬ 
priate word for: 

A. One who talks in sleep is: 

(a) garrulous 

(b) somniioquent 

(c) somnambulist 

B. A person who eats hum n 
flesh is a: 

(a) carnivorous 

(b) cannibal 

(c) man-eater 

C. A man who starves the body 
for the good of his soul is; 

(a) a monk 

(b) a spiritualist 

(c) an ascetic 

0. One who can be easily de 
ceh/ed is: 

(a) a dud 

(b) gullft)te 

jc) credulous 

E One who enjoys anothe* 
person's confidence is a: 

fa) confederate 

(b) confidant 

(c) confident 

Q. Vli. Completa the word 
taking a due from its meaning 
given at tha end of the a a n tenee. 


A I am doud to pMge aH 
.... . ca to the ^ and to my country, 
(/ove/fy) 


B. The acting supedntandent 


will serve for an ind.te time. B. 

( unspecified) 

C. He swore ven.ce for ^ 

the murder of his brother. ( revenge) 

D. The sergeant thorou||hly 

ird. .ed the new recruits in nditary c 

routine, (educated) 

E Put the seeds in wet sand F. 
until they ger.te. (sprout) 

a 

Q. VIII. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and anawsr the ”■ 
questions given at the end. ^ 

A. History deals with the past 
of a people or country and not with j 
its present or future. It deals v ith 
what has been and not with whal is 
or what ought to be. It reco ds 
realities actual events oraccompHsI ed 
facts and has nothing to do v ith A 
ideals with which are concert sd B. 
subjects like Ethics or Poetry, Art i nd C. 
Literature. But though it deals with 0. 
what may be regard^ as the dead E 
past it IS not without its lessons or 
value for the problems of the present . 
or the prospects of the future It ^ 
supplies the data upon which are 
bas^ the social sciences like Econo- ^ 
mics or Politics Politics has even 
been defined as the fruit of the tree of ^ 
which History is the root All reforr 
whether social economic or politic: 
must not be by a violent or comple ^ 
break with the past but should t | 
along the lines of least resistance 
consonance with the national traditioi >. 
and aptitudes of the people concerne 
as reflected in their history, if suCn 
reform is to take root and not to te 
flourished in the air. 

(Radha Kumud Mookerj r) 

-- |.J- 

E- 

(a) The objective of history 

(b) History and Politics 

(c) History and Reform gl' 

Cl. 

(a) conservative E. 

(b) revoiutionary 

( c) evolutionary 

q. 3. (1) History deals with_GL 

while literature deals with_ (insert CL 

ideals facts) Ci. 

(2) Ethics deals wHhwha 

_ while history deals witii what 

_(wes ought to be) 

q. 4. Bring out the meaning of 
the phrases: 'to take root and 'to be 
*'"iuri^ed in the alt. 

ANBWER8 

(Question 

(2) avM asec^ting with, (acfnen 


(1) togotosM. (nopertiai 
sea is intended). 

were playing into the han 
( usage). 

(^ was that the air. (The mi 
and since mean tits same tium 
(3) no influence over the pare 
(proper preposition). 

( 1) among the members ( 7h 
were many of titem)^ 

( 1) The United Stgtes takes 
le^. (one country). 

( 1) tiie first two cantos (Th 
is oniy one book). 

(2) that the reading of histc 
(reading is particularised). 

(2) is as great as (compi 
the comparison). 


(Question ii) 

(c) 

(b) 

(e) 

(e) 

(b) 

(Question Hi) 

comfort 

water 

feet 

steel 

shoulder 


luuasuon iv/ 


(b) 

(c) 

(c) 

(e) 

(c) 

(Question V) 

(a) .(f) 

(b) . (h) 

(c) , (g) 

(d) ,(i) 

(B). (i) 

(Question Vi) 


(Question VII) 
allegiance 
indeterminate 
vengeance 
indoctrinated 
linate 


(b) 

(b) 

(c) 
(b) 
(b) 


Q- 

a. 


((Question VHD 

1 . ( 4 ) 

2. (c) 

«. (1> facts ideals 
oughttebh 
to tat» roeti <0 
permehentveyk 
tobemuri^mtiln 
tobeei M^iei 
di^^y. 








Banklng/Gi^ tMl iMnce Strvice 
Exsmiiatlottt 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tiei(-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. More 
than one choice can be correct. 

1. Certain Directive Principles 
of State Policy as laid down in the 
Constitution of India: '' 

(а) are not justiciable. 

(б) are justiciable. 

(c) are "fundamental in the 
governance of the 
country". 

(d) ensure adequate means of 
livelihood. 


(d) Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

5. The Judiciary in India has 
now been separated from the execu¬ 
tive; 

{a) at certain leveis in the 
country. 

(ib) only at State levels in the 
country. 

(c) at all levels throughout the 
country. 

(d) None of these. 

6. In India, the real executive 
power vests in; 


2. The Constitution of India 
provides for; 

(a) a single and uniform citizen¬ 
ship for the whole of India. 

(b) a dual citizenship for the 
whole of India. 

(c) special provision for the 
acquisition of citaenship for 
migrants from Pakistaa 

,{d) loss of citizonship by renun- 
ciatioa termination and 
deprivatioa 

3. India comprises of 22 States 
•j^.nine Uhloh Tarritoria& Which 
of the following are Union Terri- 
fdr^? ’ 

(si) Manipur 

(b) Arunacha) Pradesh 
,{e) Pwidicherry 
, Nagaland 

(si Meotailaya 

’iThe Indian Constitution has 
for the indeperxlence of 

.M^^^^^pSaaldem of India 

the ComptroBar and Auditor 
^ .. General of India 

^ubdB Servfca Commiaaione 




(f») 

(c) 

(d) 



(a) the Council of Ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister 
(collectively responsible to 
the Lok Sabha). 
the President 
the Prime Minister only. 
the Members of the Pan 
liament 

7. The Directive Principles of 
State Policy are embodied in: 

(а) Article 14 of the Indian 
Constltutioa 

(0) Article 40 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

(c) Article 21 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

(d) None of these 

8. The ParBamentary System of 
Government in India is based on; 

ja) adult suffrage 

(б) gallop poll 

S tha British Constltutioa 
the American Constltutioa 
p 9. Ely the Constitution 42nd 
Amendnnantadopted in 1976: 
(«) hjndanianW rights have been 
curbed; 

. ,(A) fundamental duties of tire 




dtizai^t 

•nyfrtwitsd.', 

(e) fundttnmtNd^hllMll^ 
maden<m’iuim6it^; ‘c > 
(tf) None of these 
10. The maximum atfangtn of the 
Lok Sabha te S4S mambere but the 
Lok Sabha aa constituted at maaant 
consists of; 


(a) SOOmembere 
(0) 6% membere 
(c) 535 membere 
id) 644 membere 


11 The Armed Forces Medical 
College is located at; 

(Is) Pune 
(0) Bombay 
(c) Khadakvasla 
id) Nagpur 

12. The High Altitude Warfare 
School IS located at: 


(а) Gulmarg(J & K) 

(б) Nainital(UP) 

(c) Narkanda(H.P.) 

{d) Ranchi(Bihar) 

13 In 1961, the percentage of 
people in India who could read and 
write went up to* 

(a) 35.17 
Hb) 36.17 

(c) 37 17 

(d) 38.17 

14 As per the 1981 Censue the 
State in India with highest literacy 
rate is. 

(a) Tamil Nadu 
lb) Chandigarh 
,(c) Kerala 
(d) Maharashtra 

15 Despite rise in literacy, the 
number of illiterates has increased 
from 37.23 crore in 1971 to: 

*{a) 42 01 crore in 1981 
{b) 45.01 crore in 1981 

(c) 40.01 crore in 1981 

(d) 35.01 crore in 1981 

16. In production of bookSk India 
is among the first: 

(a) five countries in the world 
lb) three countiies in the world 
(ci nine countries in the world. 
„ (d) ten countries in the work). 


17. In the productitm of books in 
English. India ranks: 

* (a) third in the world 

(b) fourth in the work). 

(c) fifth hi the world 

(d) second in the vvortd 


18. The National Archives of India 
is located at: 

-(«) New Delhi 
\b) Calcutta ' 

;e} Madras 
d) Sombay 


w 

.1 



, Id. itni th« thr^e national 

hoHctaya obaarvad in India? 

(») RapubUeOay 

ib) Indapandance Day 

(c) Ouasahra Day 

{</) OawaH Day 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi's birthday 

20. Tlw indoin Space Programme 
began in the year; 

(a) 1960 

(b) 1962 

(c) 1964 

' (d) 1970 

21. India’s first satellite launch 
vehicle, SLV-3. was launched from; 

(а) The SHAR Centre at Srihari- 
kota Island in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

(б) Thumbs (near Trivandrum). 

(c) Jaisalmer in Rajasthan. 

(d) Tilpiti range near Delhi. 

22. The Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1980-85) aims at a growth rate of: 

(a) 5 per cent per annum in 
gross domestic product 

(b) 5.2 per cent 

(c) 5.3 percent 

( d) 6 per cent 

23. The Thien Dam Project envn 
sages construction of a 147-metre 
high earthen dam across the river; 

(a) Ravi 
\b) Sutlej 
(c) Beas 
\d) Jhelum 

24. National Physical Laboratory 
is situated at: 

(a) Pune 
Ab) New Delhi 

(c) Nagpur 

(d) None of these 

25. Which is the largest planet of 
our solar system? 

(a) Mercury 
(/>) Venus 
(c) Saturn 
J^d) Jupiter 
(a) None of these 

26. The place famous for Security 
Printing Press is at: 

(a) Nagpur 
J(b) Na$ik 
(c) Nepanagar 
\d) Panna 

27. The largest number of daily 
newspapers In India is published in: 

|a) En^sh 
4b) Hindi 

(c) Malayaiam 

(d) Bencpfl 

28. The Unit Trust of India issues 
its unita at concasaional rates in the 
month of: 

(aj, June 


Ab) July 

(c) September 

(d) December 


29. Beijing is the capital of; 

(a) South Korea 
\b) Kenya 
jc) China 
(d) Kampuchea 

30. Periyar Game Sanctuary i$ 

situated in _ and is famous for 


(a) Andhra Pradesh, Birds 
Xb) Kerala; Wild Elephants 

(c) Rajasthan; Flamingo 

(d) Rajasthan; Birds 

31. Ravi Shankar is associated 
with; 

(a) Sarod 
\b) Shahnai 
-jc) Sitar 

(d) Dance 

(e) None of these 

32. The lowest rank of a com¬ 
missioned officer in the Indian Air 
Force is; 

(a) Fiying Officer 
\b) Squadron Leader 
<c) Pilot Officer 
(d) Group Captain 

33. Somnath Temple was des¬ 
troyed in 1025 by: 

(а) Qutabr ud-Din Aibak 

(б) Mohammad Tughlak 
4c) Mohammad Ghori 
(d) Chengez Khan 

34. Who, among the following 
invaded India and sacked Delhi in 
1398 A.D.? 

(а) Timur Lang 

(б) Chengez Khan 

(c) Mohammed Ghori 

(d) Babar 

35. The world's third Disneyland 
has been opened recently in; 

(a) California (U.S. A.) 

(b) London (U.K) 

(c) Orlanda, in Florida (U.S.A.) 
Ad) Tokyo (Japan) 

36. The folk dance of Karnataka 
is: 

(a) Samjukta Panigrahi 
J(b) Yakshagana 

(c) MohiniAttam 

(d) Dagla and Pali 
(a) None of these 

37. Diesel locomotives are buiit 
in India at: 

(a) Chittaranjan 
Ab) Varanasi 

(c) Visakhapatnam 

(d) Perambur 
(a) None of these 

38. Diabetes is caused due to 
deficiency of: 


(a) red-blood corpuscles 

Ab) insulin 

(c) bile 

(d) calcium 

39. Deficiency of Vitamin A and 
D causes: 

(а) night-blindness 

(б) beri-beri 

ic) rickets 

(d) scurvy 

40. The second Jawaharlat Nehru 
Invitation Gold Cup Football Tourna¬ 
ment has been won by: 

(а) India 

(б) China 

(c) Uruguay 

(d) Hungary 

41. Where was the second Asian 
Nations Tennis championships held in 
March 1983? 



(a) Delhi 



(6) Kuala Lumpur 



(c) Singapore 



(d) Manila 



ANSWERS 

1. 

(a) and (c) 


2. 

(a), (c) and (d) 


3. 

(d)and(c) 


4. 

(6)and(c) 


5. 

(c) 

6 (a) 

7 

(6) 

8. (a) 

9. 

ib) 

10. id) 

11. 

(e) 

12. (a) 

13. 

ib) 


14. 

ic) 69.17 per cent Maha- 


rashtra and 

Tamil Nadu 


coming next 

with 47.37 


per cent and 

45.78 per 


cent respectively. Chandi- 


garh led the 

Union Terri- 


lories with a percentage of 


64.68. 


15. 

Iff) 

16. (d) 

17. 

(e) 

18. (a) 

19. 

(a), (6) and (a) 


20. 

[b) (when the Indian Committee 


on Space Research (IN- 


COSPAR) was formed in 


the Department of Atomic 


Energy.) 


21. 

(a) 


22. 

(6) (The Plan aims at 3.3 per 


cent growth per annum in 


par capita income.. 

23. 

(e) 

24. (*) 

25. 

id) 

26. (i) 

27. 

ib) 

28. (b) 

29. 

(e) 

30. m 

31. 

W ^ 

3Z e) 

33. 

ic) * 

U. 

35. 

(d) 


37. 


'' M.. 

39. 

ic) 

40, 

41. 
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Bankbif/CNtl and Defence Senrice 
Examinetlone and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Look to the answe/s at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


oxygen 
nitrogen 
(flO sulphur 

13. Which one of the 

required most in e raptdiy gro^g;, 
child? / 

(e) starch - ' ' 

(6) fats 

(cj carbohydrates 
• (d) proteins 

14. Edward Jenner is asMciated 
with; 

( а) fowl cholera 

(б) hydrophobia 

(c) pneumonia 

( d) small pox 

15 Potatoes contain vitamins: 

(a) BandC 
{b) AandC 

(c) C and D 
{ d) A and D 

16. The percentage of water in 
human body is about; 

(a) 95% 

(b) 5% 

'(c) 65% 

(d) 35% 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. Which one of the following 
compounds is a chemical compound? 

(а) sea water 

(б) sulphuric acid 

(c) iime juice 

(d) petroleum 

2. When an open bottle of scent 
is kept in a corner of the room, its 
odour is felt in all the corners. This is 
due to the phenomenon of; 

(a) vaporisation 
ib) evaporation 
(c| sublimation 
(d) diffusion 

3. Which one of the following 
metals combines directly with 
nitrogen? 

(a) sodium 
ib) silver 
(c) iron 

♦ (d) magnesium 

4. A lightning flash through the 
air results in the formation of; 

(a) oxides of nitrogen 
ib) ammonia 

(c) ammonium hydroxide 

(d) ammonium nitrate 

5. An atom of ordinary 
hydrogen: 


(c) inverted 

(d) erect 

7. Kilogram weight metre/sec is 
the unit of: 

(а) force 

(б) work 
(cj speed 
id) power 

8. For measuring the density of 
a liquid, we use: 

(a) hygrometer 
^ib) hydrometer 
(cj hyprometer 
(d) none of the above 

9. Which of the following equip¬ 
ments will you use to measure the 
thickness of a sewing needle? 

(a) miscroscope 
•(b) screw gauge 

(c) vernier calliper 

(d) foot ruler 

10. Which of the following princi¬ 
ples is used in the firing of rockets? 


11. The conversion of food mate¬ 
rials into simple substances so as to 
pass through the wells of the food 
canal is known as; 

(a) absorption 
'{*) digestion 
|d) excretion 
(d) secretion 


17. Heart-beating is controlled 
by: 

(a) spinal cord 
(d) cerebrum 
' (c) medulla 
(d) cerebellum 

18. Which of the following organs 
in man does not lose water from the 
body? 

(a) lungs 

( b) sweat glands 

(c) hairs 

(d) kidney 

19. The human beings of above 
two metres in height are a result of the 
overactivity of: 

(a) pancreas 

(b) adrenals 

(c) tigroid gland 

(d) pituitary gland 

20. The bones of the fore-arm 
are: 

■(a) the radius and the ulna 
( b) the clavicle and scapula 
(cj the tibia and the fibula 
(d) the humerus and the scapula 


22. A bowhshaped cavity worn in 
a stream bed by rom sweling at that 
location for some time is called a; 

\a) pothole 
(6) skikhole 
(cj rockhote. 

(d) pfthoie ' 

23. Aformofpalcitadepostted.byl 
hot springs is: . 


(s) does not have the electron 
ib) does not have the proton 
td) does not have the neutron 
(<0 . insists of onaproton only 
, . 0. i^ohi)!iared to tha objdct real 
fiKhted by a Ibns are alwaysv 
' 'sbnargar 
amaHd'’ 


12. Which one of the foUowing 
elements is present in the highest 
rcoitage in the body of a Dving 
ling? 

, td) carbon 


r .993 


(a) Boyle's law 

J(b) Newton's thrd law of motion 
(e) Archimedes'principle 21. Directly <^indirectly> the cause 

(d) Newton’s first law of motion of most wosion is; 

(a) water ■ 
ib) wind 
.(c) gravity 
(d) the earth's rotation 



(«) geq<s«rite 
(6) travertine 
(c) pyrite 
(</) quartz 

24. The ability of rock to allow 
liquids to enter is called; 

(a) aeration 

ib) permeability 

(c) capillarity 
jd) saturation 

25. Of the water that falls on the 
land surface each year, the part which 
becomes ground water is about. 

(а) 60% 

(б) 50% 

(c) 40% 

(d) all of it 

Increases (I); Decreases (D): 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26. Arod is rubbed with wool. Inv 

mediately after the rod and wool have 
been separated the net charge of the 
rod-wool system_ 

27. As a light wave passes from 

watw to glass, its wavelength 
will_ 

28. As water changes to ice without 

sublimation at zero degree celsiua its 
mass- 

29 As a gas in an insulated 
container is compressed the tem¬ 
perature of the gas_ 

30. Theresistanceof a metal usually 
decreases when its temperature_ 


Explain 

31. Why doesn't it hurt when you 
cut your nails or hairs? 

32. Why can sound be heard over 
larger distances after rains? 

33- Why are the persons not 
allowed to stand in a boat? 

34. Why properly inflated tyres of 
an automobile save petrol? 

35. Why is gravity the indirect 
cause of all erosion regardless of the 
eroding agent? 


Association Test 

36. Direction: The first phrase 
in each of the fottowmg groups mciudes 
or is reieted to three of the others, 
indicate the one unrooted item in 
each case 


1. Eiectromagnet 


(« 

{b 

(c| 

(d) 


soft iron core 
oil 

oersted 

alternating current 


2. Parts of efeetric motor 
(a) field poles 

ib) copper core 
fe) brushes 
id) commutator 

3. Voitmatar 

‘ (s) high rasistancs 


(b) connected in series 

(c) horse-shoe magnet 
id) measures am.f 

4. Ammeter 

i a) connected in series 
ib) shunt 
(c) split ring 
id) measures current 

5. Gaivanometer 

(а) high sensitivity 

(б) hanging coil 

(c) permanent magnet 
id) measures high voltages 
6 Lifting electromagnet 
( a) large current 
ib) many turns 

(c) permeable core 
id) commutator 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) The_engine needs no 

outside supply of air. 

(d) A point source of light pro¬ 

duces a sharply defined shadow 
called_ 

( c) Two colours are complemeiv 
tary when a combination of them 

gives the sensation of_ 

id) Steel is used for permanent 
magnets because of its high_ 

(e) An instrument used to detect 

radiant heat is the_ 

Test Your Knowledge 

38 The first practical incandescent 
bulb consisted of 1 filament in an 
evacuated glass bulE In the modern 
vacuum-type bulb, 2 filaments 
are used It is particularly well suited 
for this purpose because it has 3 
resistance and a 4 melting 
point. When current passes through 
the filament of the modern bulb its 
temperature rises to 5 “C. Be¬ 

cause of its high temperature, the 
tungsten filament slowly 6 , 

resulting in a 7 life for the 
bulb To remedy this defect many 
modern bulbs are filled with 8 or 

9 gas The operating tempe¬ 
rature in such lamps is 10 ®C 

Scientific Abbreviations and 
Vocabulary 

39. (a) RBC 

(d) WBC 

(c) Nucleolus 
id) Nucleus 

(e) Cold-blooded 
if) Warm-blooded 

ANSWERS 


1. 

i*) 

2. 

id) 

3. 

id) 

4. 

(«) 

6. 

ic) 

6. 

ic) 

7. 

id) 

8. 

ib) 

9. 

ib) 

10. 

(4) 

11. 

ib) 

12. 

ib) 

13. 

id) 

14. 

(d) 

16 

{») 

16. 

id) 

17. 

ic) 

18. 

U) 


19. 

id) 

. 20. 

<a) 

21. 

ic) 

22. 

(*) 

23. 

ib) 

24, 

ib) 

25. 

ic) 

2& 

RS 

27. 

0 

28. 

RS 

29. 

1 

30.- 

D 

31. 

Nerves in our 

body carry massage 


to the brain about evai^hing we 
touch Since our nails and h^, 
have no nerves and we not 
made of flesh and blood it does 
not hurt when v^e cut our nails 
and hair. 

32. After rains, the humidity of air 
increases and hence its densny 
decreases. Since the speed of 
sound is inversely proportional 
to the square root of the derisity 
of air, the speed increases and 
can be heard over larger 
distances 


33. When persons stand in a boat 
the position of centre of gravity 
of the system is raised When 
slightly disturbed the boat may 
get toppled 

34 When the tyres are properly 
inflated they get flattened very 
littia As a result it has to 
overcome a small hump in front 
of it and it helps td reduce the 
rolling friction considerably 

35. Falling rock, running water, c^acial 
movement blowing wind and all 
other erosion agents are caused 
by gravity. 

36 1 id) 

2 ib) 

3. ib) 

4. ic) 

5. id) 

6 id) 


37. 


38. 


(а) rocket 

(б) umbra 

ic) white light 

id) retentivity 

(e) radiometer 


1. carbon 

2. tungsten 

3. high 

4. high 

5. 2100 

6. vaporises 

7. shorter 

8. nitrogen 

9. argon 

10 . 2200 


39 ia) Red Blood Corpuscle 
ib) White Blood Corpuscle 
(cj One or more bodies within 
the nucleus 

id) The conftQljing centre of a 
celrs activities 

^ (a) Animals which cannot mekv 
tski a constant body temper*’ 
turse 

(0 Animaiswl^hiaifiitiinmoi^ 

hire breipecttve oftM tefii'- 
perature of the surround* 
mgs. 
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THE EXAMINER’S 

Guess Questions 


The first thirty questions under this feature were set m the AAOs (GIC) 
Examination held on Aprils, 1983 


AfW. 68A^O. 

Q. 19, Who won ths 
Nobel Prin in Literature? 

Ana. Oabnal Garce MarquM; 

(of Colling) 

Q. 20. Who won the last 
Kahnga Award? 

Ana^ David Frederick Atlttn* 
borough, well-known acience eonv 
municator of the U 1C and Mr OeniW 
Flangan, editor of a acienbOc JouneH 
of the U S A (They won the KaBnga 
Prize for 1981 ) 

Q. 21. Of which country Oeio 
IS the capital? 

Ansir Norway 

Q. 22. Name the currency of 
Thailand 


Q. 1, Who IS the founder of 
the'Kranti Ranga'7 

Ana. Mr Bangarappa 
Q. 2. In which State in India 
IS the Mudumalai sanctuary situated? 
Ana. Tamil Nadu 
Q. 3. In which State has the 
classical dance form of Odissi origi- 
nated? 

Ane. Orissa 

Q. 4. Who IS the head of the 
Seventh Planning Commission? 

Ana. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
Q. 5. Which was the worst 
homicide in the year 1982? 

Ana. Beirut massacre 
Q. 6. Name the vitamin the 
deficiency of which causes scurvy? 
Ana. Vitamin C 
Q. 7. Name the place where 
the X Asian Games is to be held 
Ana. Seoul (South Korea) 

Q. 8. Where IS the Indian Secu¬ 
rity Press located? 

Ane. htosik. 

Q. 9. What B Knnberiy tamous 

for? 

Ana. Biggest diamond market 
in the world 

Q. 10. Which newspaper was 
started in India first? 

(The Statesman, The Hindu, Eco¬ 
nomic Times, Indian Express) 

Ana. The Statesmaa 
Q, 11. What is pameope used 
for? (in shkia, submarines). 

AAa. To survey the ships etc, 
00 tf)e surface of the sea while the 
aubi^rVie IS under water, it also 
1 

V 


enables the sailors to observe objects 
on the other side of an obstacle 
without exposing themselves. 

Q 12. Which IS the largest 
manganese producer country of the 
world? 

Ana. India 

Q. 13. Which of the following 
qualifications are not required for a 
person to become President of India? 

(Must be above 35 years of age, 
must be an Indian citizen, should not 
hold any other offne of profit, should 
be a graduate ) 

Ana. He may not be a gradu¬ 
ate 

Q. 14. Who IS the Governor 
of the RBI? 

Ana. Dr Manmohan Singh 

Q. 16. What IS the cause of 
inflation? 

(expansion of money supply and 
bank credit, deficit financing.) 

Ana. Expansion of money supply 
and bank credit 

O. 19. Which of the following 
IS the function of the IMF? 

(Stabihsabon of the Exchange 
Rate, gnnng loans to the under¬ 
developed countries by pooling money 
from the deireloped countnea) 

Ana. The IMF offers facilities 
to member-nations to expand trade 
and it also controls the international 
exchange in orcter to avoid competitive 
exchange depreciation 

Q. 17. Who headed the 1st 
Antarctica Expedition? 

Ana. Dr ZA Qasim (The 
second Antarctica Expedibon was 
hea^by^rVK Rama.) 


Ana. Baht 

Q. 23. Who acted as Gandhi 
in the famous film "Gandhi" of Rx^hard 
Attenborough? 

Ana. Ben Kingsley 

Q. 24. Who won the Phalke 
award for 1981 (given in 1982)7 

Ana. NaushadAk (ThePhaHce 
award for 1982 (given in 1983) has 
been won by LV Prasad ) 

Q. 26. Between which States 
IS the dispute on Krishna waters 
going on? 

Ana. Andhra Pradesh and Ka^ 
nataka 

Q. 26 Who IS the uranium 
supplier to the Tarapur Nuclear Pkint 
according to the recent arrangement? 

Ana. France 

Q. 27. Which State in India is 
the largest producer of mica? 

Ana. Bihar 

Q. 28. In whKsh State is the 
Sharavathy Project located? 

Ana. Karnataka 

Q. 29. For how many days 
India's INSAT- lA remained in space? 

Ana. 150 days 

Q. 30. In whwh field has the 
Kalinga award been msMutad? 

Ana. For jsopularising science 

Q. 31. What was the total 
circulation of newspapers in iridia in 
1980? 

Ana. It crossed 60 miDion irairk 
(50,921,000) according to a report 
released recently by the Registrar of 
Newspapers fgr \lnd». 

Q. 32. What percentage of 
annual growth rate did dw newspaper 
industry achieve according to the 
repiMt? * 





Ana. 9.6 per cent 

Q. 33. Newspapers in which 
language continued to have the largest 
share in circulation? 

Ana. Hindi (with 13,709,000 
copies^ followed by newspapers in 
English 10,532,000 copies). 

Q. 34. In respect of the total 
circulation of Indian newspapers what 
percentage accounted for those in 
Hindi and English? 

Ana. 26.9 and 20.7 per cent 
respectively. 

Q. 35. In regard to dailies, 
which language press topped in circu¬ 
lation? 

Ans. Hindi dailies with a circu¬ 
lation of 3,664,000 followed by English 
dailies with 3,089,000 copies (The 
share of Hindi and English dailies was 
23.1 and 21.3 per cent respectively 
in 1980.) 

Q. 36. How many daily news¬ 
papers were there in the country in 
1980 according to the report? 

Ans. 1,173 (Between 1979 and 
1980, the number of dailies had in¬ 
creased by 7.9 per cent Likewise, 
the circulation of dailies improved by 
11.5 percent). 

Q. 37. According to the report 
what percentage of growth rate was 
achieved by the periodicals published 
in India in 1980? 

Ans. 8.8 per cent (in comparison 
to 5.5 per cent in 1979). 

Q. 38. Who has been aF> 
pointed to constitute a one-man high- 
level administrative committee to 
enquire into the recent violent inci¬ 
dents in Assam? 

Ans. T. P. Tiwari, a former Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Q. 39. Which Asian country, 
other than India, has reached an 
agreement in principal with France 
on the multi-billion-dollar purchase 
of four French nuclear reactors? 

Ans. China. 

Q. 40. Say "Yes"or "No": 

(a) Has India qualified in East 
Zone Davis Cup semi-final? 

(A) The French President Mr 
Francois Mitterrand, visited China in 
May last 

(c) The U.& House of Repre¬ 
sentatives did not approve a resolution 
calling on nuclear freeze by the two 
super powers 

(d) One lakh tonnes of basmati 
rice has been contracted for export 
totheU.S.S.R. in 1983. 

(e) The Soviet Union has 
agreed to supply to India its full ra- 


quirement of crude oil 

Ans. (a). Yes 

(A) Yes 

(c) No (The house over¬ 
whelmingly approved a resolution on 
May 5 calling on the supper powers 
to negotiage a mutually verifiable 
nuclear freeze.) 

(d) Yes 

(e) No. (The Soviet 
Union will supply to India 2.5 lakh 
tonnes of crude oil additionally in 
1983.) 

Q. 41. Fill in the blanks: 

(a) The fifth watch unit 
of the HMT is being set up at_ 

(A) The HMT group’s 

turnover cros^ Rs_crore mark 

during 1982-83. 

(c) The post-tax profits 
of the HMT increased from Rs 24.9 

crore in 1981 -82 to Rs_crore 

in 1982-83 

(d) The observance of 

Women's Decade had been initiated 
by the International Conference on 
Women held in June 1975 in_ 

(e) On May 3, the tele^ 
phone link between India arid the 

U.K. marked the completion of- 

years 

(?) The African Develop¬ 
ment Bank is a sister organisation of 
the_ 

(g) Till April 7 last the 
total box office collection in India 
from the film'Gandhi' was around Rs 
_crore. 

(A) The Ferranti deal 
refers to the alleged irregularities 
regarding-- 

Ans. (a) Ranibagh, a backward 
hilly region of the Uttar Pradesh. 

(A) 300 

(c) 26 

(d) Mexico 

(e) 50 

( f) Asian Development 
Bank. (The Lok Sabha on May 3 
unanimously passed the African 
Development Bank Bill. India has 
already become a member of the 
African Development Bank.) 

(flr) 1.74 crore 

(A) procurement of tele¬ 
metry system for the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission and the Indian Oil 
Corporatioa 

Q. 42. Who is President of 
the National Federation of Indian 
Women? 

Ans. Aruna Aaaf All. 

Q. 43. At which place in 
Andhra Pradesh, s^nificant gas has 


been sti-uek racentiy? 

Ana. Reyzol in the Krishne- 
Godaveri basin (The initial flow-rate 
was 4,39,000 cubic metres through 
a 3-inch X 8-inch choke.) 

Q. 44. Which comet named 
after an English astronomer, is to 
make its second appearance on March 
13, 1986? 

Ans. Comet Halley. (Edmund 
Halley saw the comet for the first 
time in 1682 though record of this 
comet has been traced as far back as 
87 B.C.). 

Q. 45. From which language 
the word comet has been deriv^ arKi 
what is its meaning? 

Ans. The word "comet" has 
been derived from the Greek name 
for "long-haired star". (Commonly 
found in the comet are the head, 
which, it is believed, consists of two 
parts, namely the nucleus and a cone 
plus one or two tails). 

Q. 46. In which city, India's 
first electronic exchange was commis¬ 
sioned on May 1 ? 

Ans. Bombay. 

Q. 47. Name the veteran filnrv 
maker who has been awarded the 
Dadasaheb Phalke Award for 19827 

Ans. LV. Prasad, 

Q. 48. In which year the Dada¬ 
saheb Phalke Award was instituted 
and who was the first recipient of this 
award? Who received this award 
last year? 

Ans. 1970, Devika Rani, 
Naushad Ali (music director). 

Q. 49. At the 30th National 
Film Festival, who are the recipients 
of the: (1) best actor award, (2) best 
actress award? (3) Which film has 
been adjudged as the best feature 
film of 1982? 

Ans. (1) Kamal Hassan; (2) 
Shabana Azmi; (3) ChokK 

Q. 50. Who headed the jury 
of the 30th National Film Festival of 
India? 

Ans. Hrishikesh Mukherjee, the 
renowned film-maker, 

Q. 51. What is the percentage 
of ceiling announced by the Goverrv 
ment of Inda on the total non-resident 
Indian holding of paid up equity capital 
of Indian companies without the prior 
permission of the Resen« Bank of 
India? ^ 

Ans. 5 per cent 

Q. 62. Which communist 
country has recently rntrodtixtod a 
nation-wide tax system? 

Ans. ' China. : '' 
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For Candidates appearing in Bank Probationary 
Officers’/Bank Cierieai Cadre Examinations/ 

M.B.A. & other Group Management Admission Tests 


Psychological 

Quiz 


The purpose of this feature is not merely to prepare 
candidates for various competitive examinathns in which 
such type of questions are set but also to graduaOy help 
them to raise their mental faculties e. 9 .. reasoning 
power, spatial ability, memory etc., so as to enatile them 
to tackle all sorts of questions set in competitive teats. 


REASONING ABILITY TEST-VERBAL SERIES 


For each of the following choose the best 
answer: 

1 We sleep at night because; 

(а) It is cooler at night than in the morning. 

{b ) After a day's work one wishes to relax in the 
comparatively calmer night to get rid of 
fatigue. 

(c) Nights are meant to sleep and relax. 

{d) We have been following this practice of 
sleeping at night since ages 

(e) Since every living creature sleeps at night 
and so do we. 

2 One should not smoke cigarettes because; 

{a ) Cigarettes are becoming costlier day by day. 

( б ) Cigarettes in the long run affect 
one's health adversely. 

(c) People do not like cigarette smokers. 

\d) Smoking wastes a lot of our precious time. 

(e) Smoke that comes out of cigarettes pollutes 
the atmosphere. 

3. Population in India is growing fast because; 

(a) More people are getting married now than in 
the past. 

(b) People like to have large families. 

(c) Most of the people have no knowledge of 
family planning. 

(cf) We twlieve in 'more the merrier'. 

(e) We have areas in India which are very thinly 
populated. 

4. People should go for long walks in the morning 
because; 


(e) It is one of the requirements of a good vehicle. 

In what way are tha following alike. (Choose the 
best one). 

6. Goats, Horses, Bullocks 
(a) They are all animals 

{b) They are all quadrupeds 
(c) They all carry loads 
{d) They all are domestic animals 
(e) They ail run very fast 

7. Mare, filly. Hen 

(а) All are mammals 

(б) All are beasts pf burden 

(c) All are of feminine gender 

(d) All live on grass 

(e) Ail live in flocks 

8. Lithium, Sodium, Potassium 
(a ) All are chemicals 

(P) All are hard and brittle 

(c ) All are found free in nature 

(d) All possess similar chemical properties 
(a) All belong to the same group of elements 

9. Sepals, Petals, Stamens 

(a) All are plants 

(b) All belong to the same family 

(c ) All are parts of a typical flower 
id) All are found in nature 

(a) All can be domesticated 
10 Red, Blue, Yellow 

(a) They all are different colours 
ib ) They are complementary colours 
(c ) They are primary colours 
id) They are supplementaryjcolours 
(e j They are common colours 


(а ) Morning fresh air is good for health. 
ib ) They are free in the morning 

(c) They can meet many friends in the morning. 
id) Morning time provides lot of leisure. 
(e ) In the morning we are wide awake. 

5. Mirrors are fixed in vehicles because: 

(«) The driver has to clean his face very often. 

( б ) The driver has to check his speed with the 
help of a mirror. 

(c) Mirror is a very good decorative piece. 

^d) The driver has to see the traffic behind. 


VERBAL ANALOGIES 


Point out the word 
others in the group. 

11 . (a) deception 
(b) falsehood 
ic) fraud 
|d) mockery 
ie) guile 


which is different from 


12 . (a) larkspur 
buttercup 
(cj conifers 
id) lotus 
(e) petunia 


/tthe; f 9$3 
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13. 

(a) spasm 

17. 

(a) smile 


( 6 ) donvulsion 


(A) laughter 


(cj qruption 


(d). rejoice 


(d\ ^roe 


(d) giggle 


(a) revulsion 


(a) simper 

14. 

(a) apportionment 

18. 

(a) imbecile 


(b) measurement 


(d) foolish 


(c) Allotment 


(c) shrewd 


(d) assignment 


jd) feeble-minded 


(a) iii^ointment 


(a) dull 

15j 

(a) thief 

19. 

(a) veracity 


(b) robber 


( 6 ) truthfulness 


(c) plagiarist 


(c) frankness 


(d) pilferer 


(d) virtuosity 


(a) sharpener 


(a) fidelity 

16. 

(a) objection 

20 . 

(a) deterioration 


( 6 ) dejection 


(b) restoration 


(c) depression 


(cj debasement 


(d) oppression 


(d) retrogradation 


(a) suppression 


(a) depravation 


NUMERICAL SERIES 


Supply the missjng figures. 


21 . 

2, 4, 12, 48, 

26. 

6 , 

12, 36, 144_ 

22 . 

3, 5, 9, 17_ 

27 

5, 

10, 5, 11, 11/2_ 

23. 

2, 5, 10, 13_ 

28. 

3, 

9, 4, 10, 5, 11_ 

24. 

2, 13, 26, 43_ 

29. 

9, 

7, 11,8, 13, 9_ 

25. 

9, 32, 28, 26_ 

30 

2 , 

5, 7, 3, 6 , 8 , 4, 7. _ 


INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHICAL DATA 


Study the greph given below and then answer 
the questions that follow. 


Accldeiits during the yes 
1969,1970 and 1971 



31. During the first quarter: (Choose one) 

(а) Accidents were increasing during the years 
1969, 1970 and 1971. 

( б ) Accidents were decreasing during the years 

1969, .1970 and 1971. 

(c) Accidents were decreasing during the years 
1969 and 1971 but were increasing during 

1970. 


(</) Accidents were increasing during the years 

1970 and 1971 but were decreasing during 

1969. 

(e) Accidents were increasing during the year 

1971 but were decreasing during the year 
1969 and 1970. 

32. During the second quarter; (Choose one) 

(a) In 1969 and 1971 accidents decreased but in 

1970, they increased. 

(b) in 1970 the accidents increased, in 1969 

they decreased but in 1971 they first decreased 
but then increased. * 

(c) In 1971 the accidents decreased, but in 1969 
and 1970, they increased. 

(d) In 1970 and 1971 the accidents increased, 
but in 1969 they decreased. 

(e) in 1969 the accidents increased but in 1970 
and 1971 they decreased. 

33. The number of accidents as a whole have : 

(a) increased 

(Z?) decreased 

(c) more or less the same 

(d) can't say 

(e I first increased and then decreased 

34. Maximum number of accidents took place: 

(a ) in the first quarter of the year 

(b ) in the second quarter of the year 

(c) in the third quarter of the year 

(d) in the fourth quarter of the year 

(e) in none of these 

35. The number of accidents in the sixth month of 
1969 was. 

(a) about 55 

(b ) about 60 

(c) about 65 

(d) about 70 

(e) about 75 


READING COMPREHENSION 


Read the following passages and answer the 
questions at the end of each on the basis of what is 
stated or implied in the passage. Choose the best 
answer to each question. 

According to present knowledge, life, as we know it, 
has been found only on this planet. Earth. Through 
aeons of time, in which chemical evolution was followed 
by biological evolution. Homo sapiens who evolved only 
2 , 00,000 years ago, have inherited a world with indescribable 
richness of life. Have those men "in a tittle brief authority" 
the right to destroy so much for short-term gains; have 
they not an obligation to pass on to the succeeding 
generations what they were fortunate to receive from 
their predecessors 7 One thinks of the foilowing tines 
from Pope; 

“Has God. thou foot! 

Worked solely for thy good. 

Thy joy. thy pastime. 

Thy attire, thy food? " 

36. The title below that e^^^resses the idea of this 
passage is; 

(a) Earth 

(b) Homo Sapiens 

(c) Desbructjon of Life 

(d) Science and Welfare 
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{e) Lines by Pope 

37. Chemical evolution; 

(s) followed biological evolution 
(6) preceded biological evolution 

(c) and biological evolution took place simul¬ 
taneously 

(d) and biological evolution took place separa¬ 
tely , ^ 

(e) none of the above 

38. Who are trying to destroy the natural resources ? 
(Choose the best one) 

{a ) the scientists 
{b ) the man 

(c) the politician 

(d) certain men in authority 

(e) none of the above 

39 God has worked for 

(a) the good of a few in power 

(b) the good of all 

(c) the good of his devotees 

(d) the good of none 

(e) none of the above 

40 Homo Sapiens are 

(a) human beings 

(b) anthropoids 

(c) gorillas 

(d) monkeys 

(e) mammals 

Rabindranath Tagore, like Chaucer's forerunners, 
writes music for his words, and one (,">derstands at every 
moment that he is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring 
m his passion, so full of surprise, because he is doing 
something which has never seemed strange, unnatural, or 
in need of defence. These verses will not lie in little well - 
printed books upon ladies' tables, who turn the pages with 
indolent hands that they may sigh over a life without 
meaning, which is yet ail they can know of life, or be 
carried about by students at the university to be laid aside 
when the work of life begins, but as the generations pass, 
travellers will hum them on the highway and men rowing 
upon rivers. Lovers, while they await one another, shall 
find, in murmuring them, this love of God a magic gulf 
wherein tfteir own more bitter passion may bathe and 
renew its youth. 

41. The titie below that expresses the idea of this 
passage is: 

(s) Chaucer’s forerunners 
{b ) University Students 
{c) Lovers' Poems 
|d) Tagore's Verses 
(e) Ladies' Tables 

42. Tagore was like ■ 

(a) Chaucer 

{b ) Poets who came after Chaucer 

(c) Poets who came before Chaucer 

(d) Poets who were contemporaries of Chaucer 

(e) none of the above 

43. Tagore's verses are: (Choose the best one ) 

(a) Strange 

(b) Spiritual 

(c) Unnatural 

(d) Natural 

(a) none of the above 

44. Tagore's verses depict; 

(a) love of the beloved 

(b) love of nature 


(e) passion for opposite sex 
(d) love of God 
(a) none of the above 
45. The book of Tagore's verses: 

(a) will occupy a prominent place on ladles 
tables 

(b } will be carried by students in their hands 

(c) will adorn the shelves of scholars 

(d) will be sung by common man 
(a) none of the above 


SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


In the following statements, a situation is explained 
in a few sentences, followed by a conclusion. You' 
have to say whether: 

(a) conclusion necessarily follows from the statements 

(b ) conclusion is only a long drawn one 

(c i conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
statements 

(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful 
Note: Your answer should be only in the light of 
statements given. 

Statements 

46 1 Most of the quadrupeds live on grass 

2 Most of the quadrupeds are mammals 

Conclusion AH quadrupeds eat grass 
Statements 

47 1 Some trees are very tall 

2 Pine trees are generally tall. 

Conclusion All tall trees are pines 
Statements 

48 1 Sita IS taller than Madhu and Jyoti. 

2 Jyoti IS shorter than Madhu 

Conclusion . Therefore Jyoti is the shortest of ail 
Statements ■ 

49 1 Ram is better than Sham. 

2 Sham is the heaviest boy in the class. 

3 There are ten boys m the class. 

Conclusion Sham is the tallest boy in the class. 
Statements 

50 1. All birds are animals 

2. Ail mammals are animals too. 

3 Fishes are living creatures. 

Conclusion . Therefore fishes are mammals. 

At the end of each paragraph some conclusions 
have bean drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, the candidates have to mark the answers 
as under: 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true 

C. Can't say 

D. Probably false 

E. Definitely false 

(a) In studying the oceans from space, one is dealing 
with a dynamic, rather than a static or near-static, 
phenomenon. Since their dynamism is expressed in 
terms of short or relatively short time bases—conditions 
at sea are always changing—permanent observation. 
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fnonitoring, and acquisition of data are essential. Equally 
essential is the availability of trained "technical middlemen" 
who can process and interpret these data and make them 
available to consumers in readily understandable and 
usable form. 

51. The observations once made about oceans are 
applicable for times to come. 

A B.C D E 

52. The bases set-up for studying oceans are only 
short time. 

A B C D E 

53. One should take observations from space after 
every one week. 

ABODE 

54. Many weather changes take place in the sea with 
the rise and fall of tides. 

ABODE 

55. No technical skill is required for forecasting 
weather from the raw data. 

ABODE 

{b) A salient feature of our time is the popular 
movement to preserve and strengthen peace and prevent 
another world war. In the van of the peace movement 
are the socialist countries and the world's communists. The 
peace movement confirms Lenin's view that the maintenance 
of peace, the prevention of world wars, provides the most 
favourable conditions for socialist and communist con¬ 
struction and the entire revolutionary process and accords 
with the vital interests of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind. 

56. Mankind is trying to prevent another world war 

ABODE 

57. Lenin said that peace will bring revolution for the 
worse. 

ABODE 

58. With peace both socialist and communist countries 
will grow. 

ABODE 

59. Socialists and communists will join hands to bring 
peace. 

ABODE 

60. Peace can be strengthened by delimiting arms 
race. 

ABODE 


QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


61. If the area of square field is 14641 Sq. Ft. What 
is its perimeter. 

{a) 480 
(A) 482 
(c) 484 
(cf) 486 

(а) 488 

62. An increase of 10% in salary fixed a person's 
salary at Rs 1,320. What was his original salary ? 

{a) 1,000 

( б ) 1,100 
{c) 1,200 
{d) 1,300 
(a) 1,400 


63. Rs 2,160 is divided into two parts such that one 
exceeds the other by Rs 340. If we reduce the larger 
part by 20 %, it will amount to; 

la) 2,000 

(b) 1,000 

l c) 1,5{X> 

l d) 500 
la) 800 

64. 32 + 8 + 2 is 

(a) 3.2 
lb) 4 
(c) 5 
Id) 6 
la) 7 

65. if x= A. -X 4 - 3 is 

la) 3 

lb) -4 
(c) -3 
Id) 2 
(e) 5 

66 3?“ - 2 ’’ -t- 1 ° is 

(а) 70 

( б ) 71 

l c) 72 

l d) 73 
la) 74 

67. If 217 X 421 = 70, 413 X 113 = 40 and 
234 X 123 = 54 then 521 X 312 = 7 

la) 52 

lb) 48 

(c) 45 
Id) 42 
(el 46 

68 Fill up the blanks ( - ) 

11 - .45 

12 . - 

-3735 

2-490 

1-245 


-383.1-5 

69. Express 48 as a product of prime factors. 

70. A dealer has 25840 bags of cement. If he sells 
20 % of the bags, how many did he sell? 

(a) 5060 
lb) 5522 
(c) 5168 
Id) 5252 
(e) 5148 

71. if X is proportional to y and x = 5 what 
is the value of / when x = 56? 

(a) 30 
lb). 32 
(c) 36 
{«/) 34 
la) 35 

72. Solve 

8 X 23 - 4 
2* + 2^ - f 

la) 22 

lb) 20 

(c) 21 
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(d) 19 

(e) 23 


JUMBLED SENTENCES 


Rearrange the following jumbled words to form 
a sensible sentence in each case by omitting one 
word. 

73 the food toy brought station at a waiter 

74 down got train umbrella the we from 


75 flames boy tin burst the at once into. 

76 use knife shops the daily of Items sell. 

77 rapidly hot rain up air the nses. 

If ABHORRENCE can be written as DEJLMMGKFG 
and a dash (—) stands for a blank in which any letter can 
go, then what do the following words stand for? 

78 EGKFJ 

79 KLM_J 

80 JGD_GM 

81 JGD_GK_ 

82 MG_GMGKFG_ 


NON VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


83. Given below are two sets of figures viz. Answer figures fits in piece of Question Mark (?) in 
Problem figures A, B, C 8i D and Answer figures the Problem figures, 
marked 1, 2, 3. 4 & 5. Find out which one of the 


Problem Figures 


Answer Figures 



1 2 3 4 6 



m 

^1111 

m 

(!) 

O ( 

^ Q 

G 

G 

Q < 

^ G 

O 

m 

m 

2) (j) 


■ 


m 

- "O 



^Jo 1® 

-- o 

-r- 

o 

0 

1 


m 





m 




gi 



m 

o 
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ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 

66 . 

(b) ^-3 = -1 - 3 =-4. 



66 . 

(6)3X3X3X3-2X2X2-1-1=81- 




8 -F 1 = 74. 



67. 

(b) We add the figures and then solve So 10 X 7 = 

1 . 

(5) 


70,8 X 5 = 40 and9 X 6 = 54 thenS X 6 = 48. 

2 . 

(b) 

68 . 

112.45 

3. 

(c) 


12.3 

4. 

(») 



5. 

(d) 


33735 

6 . 

lb) 


22490 

7. 

Ic) 


11245 

8 . 

le) 



9. 

ic) 


1383 135 


10. (c) Primary colours are those from which all other 
colours can be built up. 

11 . (d) 

12 (c) 

13. (c) 

14. (/>) 

15. (e) 

16 (a) 

17. (c) 

18. (c) 

19. (rf) 

20. (b) 

21. (240) Go on multiplying by 2, 3, 4 and so on. 

22. (33) Go on adding 2, 4, 8 , 16 and so on. 

23. (18) Go on adding 3 and 5 alternately. 

24. (62) Go on adding primary numbers, starting from 

11 . 

25. (22) Go on adding to 9 descending prime numbers— 
starting from 23—They will be 23, 19, 17, 13. 

26. (720) Go on multiplying by 2, 3, 4, 5 in succession. 

27. (25/2) First add 5, divide by 2, add 6 , divide by 2, 
add 7, divide by 2 and so on. 

28. (6) There are two series 3, 4, 5, 6 and9, 10, 11 — 
alternating with each other. 

29. (15) Again there are two series alternating—9, 
11, 13, 15 and?, 8 , 9. 


69. 

70. 

71. 


2X2X2X2X3 
(c) 25840 X =5168. 


72. (b) 


(e) Ifxis 8 , y is5 
X 56 = 35. 

8X8-4 _6g 
~3 


Ifxis1,yis%. Ifxis56, yis% 


4 


= 20 


-1 


73. At the station a waiter brought food. (Omit'toy') 

74. We got down from the train. (Omit 'Umbrella') 

75. The tin burst into flames at once. (Omit 'boy') 

76. The shops sell items of daily use. (Omit 'knife') 

77 The hot air r»es up rapidly. (Omit'ra/n”) 

78. Bench 

79. North 

80. Heater 

81. Heavens 

82. References 

83. I. (2) The square is turning at an angle of 45® in 

an anti-clockwise direction and the rod with 
cross and circle is rotating clockwise at an 
angle of 45® consecutively. 

II. (2) The arrow is moving in a clockwise direc¬ 
tion at an angle of 30®, 60® and 90® consecu¬ 
tively. 


30. (9) There are three series here figures from each 
are coming consecutively: 



2, 3, 4 
5, 6 . 7 
7, 8 , 9 



31 

(c) 

46. 

(c) 

32. 

lb) 

47. 

(c) 

33. 

lb) 

48. 

(a) 

34. 

Id) 

49. 

Id) 

35. 

(c) 

50. 

(c) 

36. 

Id) 

61. 

E 

37. 

lb) 

52. 

A 

38. 

Id) 

53. 

8 

39. 

lb) 

54. 

B 

40. 

(•) 

55. 

E 

41. 

(d) 

56. 

B 

42. 

Ic) 

57. 

E 

43. 

id) 

58. 

A 

44. 

(d) 

59. 

C 

45 

Id) 

60. 

B 


61. (c) Vl4641 = 121; 121 X 4 = 484. 

62. (c) X + = 1320, ^ = 1320. x = 1200. 

63. (/>) Two parts ^ 1250 & 910; 20% of 1250 = 250; 
1250 - 250 = 1000. 

64. {d)^- + 2 = 6. 


III. (1) Arrow is moving in an anti-clockwise direc¬ 
tion at an angle of 30®, 60® and 90® consecu¬ 
tively. 

IV. (5) The arrow with double wings is moving 
anti-clockwise at the rate of 30®, 60® and 90® 
consecutively and the arrow with a single wing 
is moving clockwise at the rate of 45® and 90® 
consecutively. 

V (2) The circle goes up in the ratio of 1 ; 2 ; 3 
and similarly it comes down in the ratio of 
1 ; 2 ; 3 consecutively. 

VI (3) The circle on the left is moving one step, 
whereas the one on the right is moving two 
steps at a tima 

VII. (4) The cross in the upper triangle is moving 
from corner to corner in an anti-clockwise 
fashion, whereas the crcle is moving in the 
lower triangle from corner to corner in a 
clockwise fashion. 

VIII. (1) Cross is moving clockwisa whereas circle 
is moving anti-doclmisa 

IX. (5) Cross moves 2 corners at a time anti¬ 
clockwise and the crde naoves 2 corners at a 
time clockwisa 

X. (3) Cross moves one corner at a time anti- 
clwkwise and the circle moves two corners at 
a time dodcwiea 
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Sex Education 


Problems of Adolescents 
And How to Tackle Them 


tion to a llmhad aoctant Is Mdt . 

The chief damaoB ie done 
experiencing (a) feelings of guNt tm ' 
impaired seif-esteeni, and (A) anxiety 
about incurring the different forms of 
physical mental and moral deterbrslioh 
popularly associated with thepractl(» 

In our own culture^ moiy of our 
religious books cretfe a very sinful 
feeling about this practice This feeling 
does more harm than the practice 
itsetf. 


Having dealt with "Sex Behaviour in Adolescents " in the previous issue 
we now pass on to "Problems ot Adolescents Under this head, we first 
take up the various problems ot "Sex Outlets of Adolescents", which will be 
tallowed by "Developmental Tasks of Adolescents" likely to appear in 
subsequent issues 


In the present day industrialsociety, 
adolescent boys and girls have to 
work together and sexual tensions in 
such situations are likely to be set 
up. Thea with all the restrictions 
and taboos in certain cultures regarc^ 
sex reiationa masturbation occasional 
becomes the only means of releasing 
sexual tension. 

On the positive side as an outlet 
for accumulated psychophyslological 


Adolescence has generally been 
designated as a period of 'Stresses 
and Strains', but this assertion is not 
true in case of all adolescents. Much 
depends upon the socio-cultural factors. 
There are cultures where this period is 
made very stressful and there are 
others where it is not so stressful. In 
cultures where there is a very unhealthy,, 
cut-throat competition, the stress is 
greater. In our culture we are heading 
fast to a way of life which is likely to 
create more and more stresses and 
str ains on our adolescents which was 
not the case in the past. Family 
backg'ound also plays every important 
part in determining this stress Family 
backgrounds that are conducive to 
stability of the adolescents are charac¬ 
terized by: 

"(1) the father being upwardly 
mobile (2) a democratic atmosphere 
with freedom of expression for the 
chikfrea (3) warm positive relationships, 
(4) no adolescent rebellion, (5) the 
mother having a high masculine image 
of her husband (even if unrealistic)". 
(Adot&cent f^ychiatry—Sherman, 
Peter and Arthur). 

In such well-adjusted families and 
scientifically oriented cultures these 
so-called 'stresses and strains' are far 
less and may not be experienced at ail. 

Most of the problems among 
adolescents trise in societies which 
fail to provide the adolescents with 
much needed support In the form of 
strongly held values and beliefs against 
which the adolescents can safely push 
and test themselvn as they undertake 
to develop th^ own v^e system. 

Those adofescents who in child¬ 
hood experienced disturbed relation¬ 
ships with parents; or had difficulties 


in school and had difficulties of 
personality adjustment find adolescence 
a more stressful period than those 
who earlier had normal happy and 
cordial relations with their parents 
and school functionaries. 

One of the major problems that 
the adolescent has to face is ‘Sexual 
Outlet'. Biologically the sex apparatus 
matures much earlier than the socio- 
psychological conditions allow for its 
functioning Sex organs devebp with 
the active functioning of testes and 
production of seminal fluid in males 
and developing of ovaries with discharge 
of ova monthly in females. Before 
an adolescent can get married, it must 
fulfil the developmental tasks expected 
of its age as conventionally laid down 
by its social group. There is always a 
lag b^ween the two. In some cases 
the leg is much {p-eater resulting in a 
lot of sexual tension. For example 
the adolescent must have attained 
independence emotionally, economically 
and socially. 

The adolescent should have deve¬ 
loped intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence in the 
soci^ in which he lives. Such 
requirements lag behind especially 
because of increasing unemployment 
and resulting competition. Circum¬ 
stances may not help adolescents to 
get a job and be economically inde¬ 
pendent So aH this necesskates sexual 
outlets other than the one with a 
legal^ acknowledged sexual partner. 
Also in certain cases, depending upon 
the genetic inheritancet the sex urge 
may be very strong and hence a 
greater need for some sex outlet T^e 
sex outlets in adolescents take various 
shapes. The most common ones are 
as follows. 


sexual tension which might otherwbe 
interfere with the satisfactory parfon 
mance of the adolescents' pl^sical 
psychological and mental functioning 
it fulfills a functba especially for 
those individuals whose conscience 
forbids them from any sexual contact 
with the opposite sex even in its 
sublimated form. 

(2) Petting tfie opposite sex; 

In the case of petting atea the harm 
that accrues is from a feeling of guilt 
anxiety and canalization rather than 
from the act itself. Petting is very 
much closer to heterosexual activity 
and is a very meaningful emotional 
heterosexual experience So it is 
preferabletomasturbatioa because it 
saves one from autoeroticism (deriving 
pleasure from one^s own erotic zones) 
and from homosexuality, if in petting 
orgasm results, there is no residual 
tensioa but if orgasm does not occur, 
any tension that remains, either is 
relieved with the passage of time or is 
relieved by masturbation. So ulti¬ 
mately the process may end up as in 
the first process. 

The probiem of canaiization of 
the tension resulting from petting is 
quite an important one How far this 
tension can be canalized into creative 
tmannels is an unsolved and a debttable 
issue Not much sci^tific work has 
been done in this direction. However 
some believe that in some cases it 
does result in some sort of creative 
work. 

(3) Premarital Intarcouraa: 
Physiologically and psychologicaily 
premarital mtercourae is undoubtedly 
a better outlet of sexual energy than 
the first two but the precise outcome 
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Currmt Termlnoiogy 


TERMS IN 
THE NEWS 


Fifth column; In between the 
loyalists and dissidents in a party, or a 
group, there might be traitors or 
sympathisers with an enemy who 
secretly prepare themselves for a 
revolt and strike on behalf of the 
enemy at the right moment. Winston 
Churchill described the communist in 
the Western countries as communist 
fifth column which works in perfect 
harmony with its comrades at the 
communist centre. The “gossips and 
defeatist" during the Second World 
War were called "sixth column" by 
President Roosevelt. 

Flexible tariff: If the tariff is 
fixed by a competent authority on its 
discretion considering the change in 
circumstances for instance, competi¬ 
tiveness between the trading countries, 
such a tariff is not rigid but flexible. 

Genetic industry: An industry 
which yields direct output of plant or 
animal life, as is the case with farming 
or cattle breeding, is known as a 
genetic industry. It is not so with 
the basic or key industries which 
produce capital goods for producing 
consumer goods or intermediate 
goods. 

Gold points: Under the gold 
standard, the exchange rates of 
currencies fluctuated within certain 
limits called gold points: gold export 
point and gold import point. If the 
exchange rate rose above a certain 
point, the importer could buy gold 
and ship it to the country of his 
exporter instead of buying the currerx:y 
at the ruling exchange rate to finance 
his imports. The upper rate of 
exchange at which the supply of the 
currency of exporter's home currency 
became perfectly elastic was called 
gold export point. The corresponding 
lower point will be termed as the gold 
import point. 

Hand-picked; As against the 
democratic method of election of a 
person for an office, the person in 
power chooses to select him (or 
her). This is a hand -picked appoint - 
ment and is an illusion of bossism. In 


more good in polttics than anything I 
ever said". 

Managed 'money: Ever since 
the gold standard has b^ abandoned, 
the money in a country is kept under 
constant regulatory framework in order 
to achieve certain objectives. This 
has become necessary because the 
present-day monetary system has no 
in-built mechanism for automatic 
increase or decrease of the money 
supply as was the case in yesteryears 
of gold standard. Tfte unmanaged 
money supply can bring havoc to the 
economy of a country. 


India, the President of the Congress 
party has hand-picked many chief 
ministers to form the ministry and 
run the government in the name of 
the party. It amounts to subversion 
of the democratic processes and is a 
charge by the Opposition against the 
ruling party. 

Hardline: It is a communist 
phrase, opposite to soft-line which 
means to accommodate. A firm stand 
is advocated by the hard-Ijners to 
contain the spread of communism. 
The term has now become common 
coinage and is used to denote a rigid 
stand. 

Hot-line: Usually the top or 
world leaders have a direct teletype 
link for quick and uninterrupted 
communications of an important 
nature It is called hot-line. Moscow- 
Washington are on the hot-line for 
quick and direct communication 

Injunction: A court of law 
sometimes issues an order to an 
individual or an organisation to refrain 
from indulging in certain specific 
activities which the court considers 
to be open to objection by another 
individual or party. This is called 
injunction. Its violation may be treated 
as contempt of court which is a 
punishable offence. 

Intrinsic value: As against the 
face value of an object, it has a value 
inherent in it. It is the intrinsic 
value of that object. Indian standard 
rupee had an intrinsic value or worth 
equal to the value of its silver or other 
metallic contents. Its face value, 
expressed in decimal system of coinage, 
was equal to 100 paise (or 16 annas) 
but its intrinsic value changed with 
the change in the value of silver 
etc. Generally, the intrinsic value of 
a standard rupee was higher than its 
face value. 

Log cabin: "From log cabin 
to the white house" is an oft-quoted 
saying. Log cabin signified humble 
beginnings. President Franklin G. 
Roosevelt, said in 1959, 'That log 
house (in which he was born) did me 


Negative income tax: As a 

welfare nwasure, the modern govern¬ 
ments undertake to maintain the 
income-level of certain categories of 
people so that they are able to live a 
certain minimum living standard. The 
public subsidy paid for the purpose of 
income maintenance is known as 
negative income tax. The recipients 
are usually those whose personal 
income falls below the level for a 
minimum tax payment. The amount 
of subsidy varies with age and other 
obligations of the recipient. 

Playing politics: When a poti - 
tician prefers the parochial interests 
of the party to those of the people, he 
IS said to be playing politics. While it 
is proper to participate in politics 
and stimulating to talk politics, it is 
considered reprehensible to play 
politics. Unfortunately many politicians 
in India indulge in that dirty act and 
jeopardize the good of the country. 
Thus, the public good goes abegging. 

Running mats; In the United 
States, the vice-presidential nominee 
of the president—a candidate running 
on the same ticket—is called a running 
mate. When the running mete is 
stronger or better known than the 
candidate for the top office, he is said 
to be on a kangaroo ticket. 

Split ticket: When a voter 
chooses candidates from different 
parties, it is termed split ticket. The 
top candidate discourages ticket 
splitting, but unscrupulously wants 
many from the opposition party 
regulars to vote for him. Split ticket 
implies disloyalty and is discouraged. 

Splinter group: If a political 
party fails to remain unit^ and 
dissidents stage a break-away from 
the parent party, it becomes a ^linter 
group. If it forms a party, it becomes 
a splinter party. In the Indian National 
Congress, there was a splinter group 
called ‘Ginger Group'. Later, as the 
party broke, a new 'splinter' party 
grew under t*'e leadership of Mrs 
Indira GatKihi. Technicany, it is now 
recognised as the original Congress. 
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SPORTS 


ATHLETICS 


World Record 

n Joan Benoit of the U.S.A set a 
new world record in the 87th Boston 
Marathon at Boston on April 19. - She 
clocked 2 hours 22 minutes 42 
seconds The previous best of 2 
hours 25 minutes 29 seconds stood in 
the name of New Zealand's Allison 
Roe since 1981. 


BADMINTON 


World Championships 

□ Twenty-year-old Indonesian Icuk 
Sugiarto scored a big triumph when 
he won the men's singles in the third 
World Badminton Championships 
which concluded at Copenhagen on 
May 8. He, however, met with stiff 
opposition from compatriot Liem Swie 
King and the match hung in balance 
up to the last point 

India's Prakash Padukone pro¬ 
duced excellent form and defeated 
Ali^ England title-holder Luan Jin by 
15-3, 15-9 in the quarter-finals In 
the penultimate round, after winning 
the hrst game,''he was beaten by the 
champioa Icuk Sugiarto by9-15, 15- 
7, 15-1. 

Le Lingwet an 18-year-old Chin¬ 
ese student became the world badmin¬ 
ton queen after a gruelling battle with 
com^triot Han Aipin& just after she 
had upset the top seed team-mate 
Zhang Ailing 

Thomas Cup 

□ The Thomas Cup Badminton Tourna¬ 
ment would be played every two years 
instead of only once in four years This 
decision was made at the annuai 
meeting of the Intemationai Badminton 
Federation at Copenhagen on May 
4. The same decision would apply to 
the Uber Cup Tournament for 
women Both the competitions would 


be played at the same place and 
time. According to another decision, 
the World Badminton Championships 
inaugurated in 1977 and held every 
three years would take place every 
other year alternating with the Thomas 
Cup and the Uber Cup. 


CRICKET 


West Indies-India Test 

□ The West Indies wrapped up the 
five-Test series against India when 
they won the fourth Test by 10 wickets 
at Barbados^ Kensington Oval on April 
21. The home team had won the 
first Test while the second and third 
had remained drawn 

Scores: 

tndia: 209 {M. Amarnath 91; 
A Roberts, four for 48) and 277 (M 
Amarnath 80; A. Roberts, four for 
31). 

West Indies: 486 (A L Logie 
130, D. Haynes 92, V Richards 80, 
Kapil Dev, three for 76, S. Venkata- 
raghavai>, three for 143) and 1 for no 
losa 

Fifth Test 

□ Tall scoring was the order in the 
fifth and final Test between the West 
Indies and India which ended in a 
draw at St John's (Antigua) on May 
4. The home team thus kept up their 
2-0 win in the series 

Mohinder Amarnath was voted 
the "Man of the series" and Gordon 
Grenidge, who retired after scoring 
154 runs to attend to his ailing daughter, 
was named the "Man of the match". 

A patient innings of 102 by R. 
Shastri, an aggressive knock of 98 by 
Kapil Dev and a well-played 94 by O. 
Vengsarkar enabled India to pile up 
467 runs in their first innings The 
West Indies thrashed Indian bowlers 
and put up 550 runs to establish a 
lead ^ 93. Although Sunil Gavaskar 
failed agaia the issue was settled by 


M. Amarnath and AO. Gaakwad’syhb 
were associated in a 200-Hin aaedhil' 
wicket stand. 

L. Sivaramakrtshnan got the 
honour of being India's youngest player 
to play in a Test at the age of 17 years 
and 118 days Ha thus bettered 
Maninder Singh's record of 17 years 
and 193 days 

Scores: 

Indm: 457 (R. Shastri 10^ KapH 
Dev98. 0. Vengsarkar94; M. Mar^H 
four for 87) and 247 for five |M. 
Amarnath 116, AD. Gaekwad72; M. 
Marshall, two for 33). 

West Indies: 550 (G. Grenidge 
154 retired, D. Haynes 136, G. Oujon 
110, C. Lloyd 106; Madan Lai three 
for 105). 

Captains: Clive Lloyd (West 
Indies); Kapil Dev (India). 


FOOTBALL 


Asian Women's Championship 

□ Thailand emerged winners of the 
third Asian Women's Football Charrv 
pionship at Bangkok on April 17. In 
the final of the six-nation single round- 
robin competition, they defeated India 
by three goals to nil In the contest 
for the third place, Malaysia defeated 
Singapore 5-4 via the tie-breaker after 
there was no score at the end of the 
regulation time. 

World Cup 

n The next World Cup Football Cham¬ 
pionship will be held in Mexico in 
1986, according to a statement at 
Mexico City on April 19 by Mr Hermann 
Neuberger, West German head of the 
Inspection Committee of the Inter¬ 
national Football Federation. 

Federation Cup 

□ Mohammedan Sporting Club cover¬ 
ed themselves with glory when they 
defeated Mohun Bagan in an all- 
Calcutta replayed final of the seventh 
Federation Cup Football Tournament 
at Cannanore on May 9, While it 
was Mohammedan Sporting's first 
success in the tournament Mohun 
Bagan had won it thrice in a row, 
including a drawn final with East 
Bengal in 1980. 


HOCKEY 


Women's World Cup Champion¬ 
ship 

□ After being in arrears by 1 -2 till 10 
minutes after the interval Holland 
staged a grand recovery and defeated 
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plucky Canada by 4-2 in the final of 
'the fifth Wonmrf s World Cup Hockey 
Championship at Kuala Lumpur on 
April 23. The hero of the match was 
left-winger Marjolim Eysvogel who 
performed a hat-trick against stiff 
opposition in the second half. The 
fourth goal for Holland was scored by 
Sandra Le Pool. The goal-getters 
for Canada were Shelia Forshaw and 
Sharon Creelman. 

India, Asia's lone representative 
in the 12-nation competition, finished 
11th, just above Wales. The final 
placings were: Holland 1, Canada 2, 
Australia 3, West Germany 4, England 
5, U.S.A 6, New Zealand 7, Scotland 
8, Argentina 9, Soviet Union 10, India 
11 and Wales 12. 

The previous Championships were 
held in France! 1974), West Germany 
(1976), Spain (1978) and Argentina 
(1980). 

Women's Inter-Continental Cup 

□ Ireland downed Spain 2-1 to win 
the inaugural Women’s Inter-Conti¬ 
nental Hockey Championship at Kuala 
Lumpur on April 21 All the goats 
were scored in extra time in the 11 - 
nation competition, open to teams of 
lesser standing. The final positions 
of the teams were; Ireland 1, Spain 2, 
Malaysia 3, Belgium 4, Japan 5, 
Zimbabwe6, South Korea 7. Singapore 
8, Australia 9, France 10 and Hong 
Kong 11. 

As a result of the competition, 
Ireland and Spam qualified for the 
sixth World Cup Championship to be 
held in 1986. 

Bombay Gold Cup Tournament 

□ Indian Airlines, Delhi, went on a 
scoring spree when they defeated 
Bihar Regimental Centre (Danapur) 
by six goals to one in the final of the 
Bombay Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Bombay on April 17. 

Guru Teg Bahadur Gold Cup Tour¬ 
nament 

□ After having been one goal down 
till the 29th minute of the second half, 
E. M. E., Jalandhar, forced the tie¬ 
breaker against Tata Sports Club of 
Bombay in the final of the Guru Teg 
Bahadur Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Bombay on April 21. In a thrilling 
finish, the Jalandhar team stroked out 
the Bombay super league champions 
by 10 goals to nine to lift the coveted 
cup. 

Champions' Trophy 

□ The eight-day six-nation Cham¬ 
pions' Trophy Hockey Tournament 
sponsored by the Pakistan tnternatbnal 
Airlines; will be held at Karachi from 
October 28 to November 4, according 
to an official statement at Karachi on 


April 18. The event will bring together 
India, Pakistaix Hdtend, Australia, West 
Germany and New Zealand, 

Beighton Cup 

□ E.M.E., Jalandhar, won the pres¬ 
tigious Beighton Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment at Calcutta on April 30, defeating 
Central Reserve Police Force by a 
solitary goal in the final. This was 
Jalandhar team's second successive 
win Last year, they shared the trophy 
with Eastern Railway of Calcutta. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 


National Trap and Sheet Cham¬ 
pionships 

□ Some excellent feats of marksman¬ 
ship were witnessed in the 26th National 
Trap and Skeet Championships which 
concluded at New Delhi on April 30. 

The most outstanding performance 
was that of 17-year-old Mansher Singh 
of Punjab who clinched the trap title 
under international rules with a total 
of 179 out of 200. He thus qualified 
for the World Junior Championships 
to be held at Edmonton later this 
year. The qualifying mark was 164, 
Veteran Kanwar Man Singh (166) 
and S. Thapar (156) were placed 
second and third respectively. 

Fifteeen-year-old schoolboy 
Raninder Singh of Punjab, competing 
under the Indian rules; annexed the 
individual title with a score of 74 out 
of 100 


SQUASH 


British Open Championships 

□ Jahangir Khaa Pakistan's 19-year- 
old world champion won the men's 
title for the second year in succession 
in the British Open Squash Champion¬ 
ships at Derby (England) on April 
15. The Wembley-based Khan met 
few problems in disposing of Egypt's 
GamalAwad, 9-2,9-5,9-1. Twenty- 
seven-year-old Mrs Vicki Cardwell of 
Australia defeated Britain's 19-year- 
old Lisa Opis by 1 -9, 9-6, 9-4, 9-5 to 
retain the women's title for the fourth 
year in a row. She thus maintained 
22-year stanglehold on the title by 
Australia. 


TABLE TENNIS 


Commonwealth Championships 
□ The seventh Commonwealth Table 


Tennis Championships concluded st 
Kuala Lumpur on April 24 in a blaze of 
glory for Hong Kong who after scoring 
a grand double in the team events; 
made a clean sweep of all the five 
individual titles 

Final Rasults: 

Man's sing/as: Chiu Man Kuen 
(HK) beat Chan Kong Wah (HK), 21 - 
14, 21-16, 16-21, 21-14. 

Woman's singles: Yu Kam Kai 
(HK) beat Hui So Hung(HK), 13-21, 
18-21, 21-9, 21-13,'!21-17. 

World Championships 
□ China reigned supreme in the 37th 
World Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at Tokyo on May 
9. They bagged four individual titles 
and both the team events The only 
defeat China suffered was in the merf s 
doubles whk;h they lost to a wily 
Yugoslav pair after a thrill-packed 
match. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Guo Yuehua 
(China) beat Bai Zhenhua (China), 
21-15, 19-21, 21-16, 31-18. 

Women's singles: Cao Yanhua 
(China) beat Yang Youhg-Ja (South 
Korea), 21-9, 10-21, 21-9, 21-13. 


TENNIS 


Davis Cup 

□ Irrdia crushed Thailand 5-0 in the 
semi-final of the Eastern Zone Davis 
Cup Tennis Tournament at New Delhi 
on May 8. In the zonal final India 
will meet Japan in September. During 
the three-day tie, India did not drop a 
single set 

With angled firm strokes hard 
serve and measured cross-court shots 
India's ace Vijay Amrithraj won the 
first match defeating the Thai champion 
Sombat Uammongkol in three straight 
sets Shashi Menon took some time 
to settle down and won the first set 
after 12 games against Supoj 
Messawad. Thereafter he was in full 
command and won the next two sets 
at a cost of only two games 

W.C.T. Tournament 

□ In a titanic battle, John McEnroe of 
the U.SA. defMt^ Ivan Lendl of 
Czechoslovakia 6-2,4-6,6-3,6-7,7- 
6 in the final of the World champion¬ 
ship Tennis Tournament at Dallas on 
May 2. The ratch tasted four hours 
and 35 minutes surpassing Ken Ros- 
welfs five-sat win over Rod Laver in 
1972 which had taken three hours 
and 34 minutets 
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Curient 

General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ASW: Anti- submarine Warfare. 

ESCES: Experimental Satellite 
Communication Earth Statiorv 

ICSW: Indian Council df Social 
Welfare (Its headquarters is in Bom¬ 
bay and its President is Mrs Rods 
Mistryf. 

INCOSPAR: Indian National 
Committee for Space Research. 

INMARSAT: International Mari¬ 
time Satellite Organisatioa 

IRBM: Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missile. 

NAG: National Air Guard. 

OCS: Overseas Communication 
Servk:e. 

SAI: SportsAuthority of India. 

TAPS: Tarapur Atomic Power 
Statioa 

TERLS: Trivandrum Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Statioa 

V8SC: Vikram Sarabhai Space 
Centre. 


AWARDS 


National Film Awards for 1982 
□ Bengali cinema dominated the 
national film awards for 1982 with 
"Chokh" and "Kharlj" claiming the 
top honours in the feature film category 
in the 30th National Film Festival The 
jury was headed by the renowned 
film-mal^r Hrishika^ Mukharjee. 

Best Feature Film: Chokh. 
directed by Utpalandu Chakraborty 
and produced by the West Bengal 
Goverrtment 

ChoMr has been adjudged tlw 
best feature film for "its courage in 
exppsirtg an aspect of contemporary 
rsaiity v^ich has greet social r^^nce 
and for doing so with passion and 
integrity". 

Second Best Feature F9m: Kher^ 
directed by Mrinal Sen and produced 


by Neelkanth Films 

Kharij has been picked up as the 
second be^ feature film for the"subtlety 
and simplicity with which it analyses 
the dehumanisation creeping into our 
society, with cinematic elegance and 
economy of expression". 

Best Actor: Kamal Hasan for 
his performance in Moondram Pirai 
j Tamil). 

Best Actress: Shabana Azmi for 
her performance in Arth (Hindi). 

Best Direction: Utpalendu 
Chakraborty, director of Chokh. He 
is to receive a Swarna Kamal and a 
cash prize of Rs 50,000. Theprodu(»r 
ofChokh the Wwt Bengal Government 
will also receive a Swarna Kamal end a 
cash prize of Rs 50,000. 

Neelkanth Filma the producers 
of Kharij and its director Mrinal Sen 
will receive a Rajat Kama! each and a 
cash prize of Rs 30,000 and Rs 
15,000 respectively. 

Nargis Dutt Award for the best 
feature film on national integration: 
Aroodam(\n Malayalam). 

Best feature film on family wel¬ 
fare: Spanden (Hindi). 

Best Child Artist: Master Vimal 
for his rote in the Malayalam film 
A roodsm 

The following were the best feature 
film awards in various regional langu¬ 
ages: 

Assamese: "Aparoopa". 

Bengali: "Nagmoti". 

Hindi: "Katha". 

Kannada: "Phaniyamma". 

Malayalam: "Chaapa". 

Marathi: "Shaiwt". 

Tamil: "Ezhavathu Manithan". 

Telugu: "Megha Sandesam". 

. There were no entries in English, 
Gujarati, Kashmiri Manipuri Punjabi 
and Sindhi 

The short films jury, headed by 
actress Ourga Khote adjudged "An 
Indian Story" the best information 
film 


Oadeeaheh Pttafke Awirtf fdr 
1982 

□ LV. Prasad, veteran him-mekari 
has been awarded the Dadasahab 
Phalke Award for 1^2 for his contribu¬ 
tion to the growth and development 
of Indian cinema. 

The award, instituted in 1970. 
consists of a Swarna Kamal a ca^ 
prize of Rs 40,000 and a shawt 

Some of the popular Hindi films 
made by Mr Prasaci known as the 
doyen of Indian cinema, are; "Ek 
Duuje Ke Liye", "Chhoti Bahen", 
"Sasurar, "Khilona", "Bidaai", and 
"Yeh Kaisa Insaaf". 

Devika Rani was the first recipient 
of the Oadasaheb Phalke Award, while 
Naushad Ali, the music director, 
received the award for 1981. 

Other recipients of the award 
include; B.N Sircar, Prithvi Raj Kapoor, 
Pankaj Mullick Ruby Myers (Suioch- 
ana), B.N Reddy, Dhiren GanguU, 
Ksnan Devi, Nitin Bose, R.C. Boral 
Sohrab Modi and P. Jairaj. 

Sanjay Gandhi Science & Tech¬ 
nology Awards for 1982 

□ Four eminent scientists have been 
awarded the 1982 Sanjay GarKlhi 
Memorial Trust Awards for science 
and technology; 

For environment: Dr B. P. Pal 
well known agricultural scientist 

For energy: Dr G.S. Venkata- 
ramaa Project Co-ordinator at the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute. 

For population control and family 
welfare: shared by Dr P.R Adiga, 
biochemistry professor of the Indian 
Institute of lienee and Dr T. C. Anand 
Kumar, director of the Institute for 
Research in Reproduction at Bombay. 

These awards^ carrying a prize of 
Rs 1 lakh each and a citation were 
instituted by the Sanjay Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Trust for significant contribution 
in the Fields of ertvironment and ecology, 
family welfare and population control 
and energy. 

U.S. Award for Indian Daily 

□ The Pioneer of Lucknow has been 
awarded the 1982 "excellence award" 
by the Population Action Council of 
Washington in the category of the 
best developing world daily. 

Another Irdian daily—The Finan¬ 
cial Express of Bombay—received a 
citation of merit in the category of the 
best international editorial 

Pulitzar Prizes 

For ln»metional repordr^: shared 
by Loren Jenkins of "The Wa^ngton 
Post" with Thomas L Frieditjan of 
"The New York Times" for their 
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coverage of the war in Lebanon. 

For national reporting: The 
Boston Globe for a 56-page Sunday 
section entitled "war and peace in the 
nuclear age”. 

For general local reporting. Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) NewsSentinalforan 
article about the worst floods to hit 
the city in nearly 70 years 

For biography. Russel Baker. 
The New York Times columnist for 
his autobiographical book "Growing 
Up". 

For editorial cartooning: Richard 
Locher of "The Chicago Tribune" for 
subjects ranging from President Reagan 
to home computers 

For feature writing: Ms Nan 
Robertson of "The New York Times", 
for a dramatic personal account of 
how she was struck down by toxic 
shock syndrome. 

For fiction Ms Alice Walkei, 
the first black woman for her novel, 
"The Colour Purple". 

International Literacy Prize for 
Peace 

□ Elie Wiesel whose suffering in Nazi 
concentration camps has served as 
the basis for his harrowing novels and 
essays, has been awarded the 1983 
International Literacy Prize for Peace. 

The prize was launched in 1954 
by former members of the Belgian 
resistance to Nazi occupation 

Lenin Peace Prizes 

n Mikes Theodorahis, Greek com¬ 
poser, and John Morgan, a U.S -born 
pastor in Canada, are among the 
recipients of the Lenin Peace Prizes 
this year. 

Other recipients are Liber Seregni 
of Uruguay and Mahmud Dervish, a 
Palestinian poet 


DEFENCE 


National Air Guard (NAG) 

n The Indian Air Force has suggested 
the creation of National Air Guard as a 
second string to its bow, for use 
during peace time and in an emer¬ 
gency. 

The proposal is pending before 
the Government which is reportedly 
processing it for decision at the top 
level. 

NAG the nomenclature which 
the force will acquire, will be an 
amalgam of the pilots and facilities 
that all non-Air Force agencies in the 
country hava Air-lndia, Indian Air¬ 
lines Vayudoot and allied private and 
public companies will constitute part 


of the force. They will continue to 
work where they are but will be 
subordinated to NAG. The overall 
supervision will be that of the I.AF. 

Missile base for Orissa 

□ A guided missile launch and testing 
facility is to be set up at Gopalpur-on- 
sea in Ganjam district in Orissa. 

A modern radar tracking station 
will be established at nearby Nilgiri in 
Balasore district of the State, to monitor 
the flight path of the missiles that will 
fall into the Bay of Bengal clear of 
active shipping lanes 

Guided Missile School' The 
installations will be jsart of the Air 
Defence and Guided Missile School, 
intended to be located in the complex. 

In the context of the vital role of 
air deferx^ capability, the Guided Missile 
School will undertake research projects 
on electronic counter measures and 
computer counter measures 

An artillery regiment will be moved 
into Orissa soon to provide the infra¬ 
structure for setting up this institution 
and testing range. 

The choice of the site was partly 
determined by the increasing import¬ 
ance of the country's eastern sea¬ 
board in the country's over-all security 
considerations 
ASW helicopters for Navy 

□ India has finalised a deal for the 
purchase of modern anti-submarine 
warfare (ASW) helicopters for the 
Navy 

Sea King-5 helicopters to be 
supplied by Britain will be fitted with a 
new generation of anti-submarine air- 
to-air surface missiles and the latest 
avionics and weapons system 

These helicopters to be supplied 
to India, will be fitted with a modern 
engine incorporating an advanced radar 
and a super searcher. 

Defence experts say the acquisi¬ 
tion of Sea King-5 helicopters is not 
only meant to increase the offensive 
capability of the Indian Navy but also 
to help it take up its added responsibility 
of defending the commercial sea lanes 
of the country. 

Early Warning Radar System 

□ India is developing an early warning 
radar system to meet any threat to her 
air space. 

In the field of command control 
and communications revolutionary 
developments seem to have taken 
place in the wake of the development 
of computerised battleTield system. A 
lot of work has been done in the 
country on the development of the 
anti-tank gun munition system The 
ammunition developed in the country 


compares favourably with foreign 
versions and has been approved for 
introduction in the servicea 

The defence scientists are work¬ 
ing in close co-ordination with different 
research scientists of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research as 
well as those in the institutes of 
technology in the country. 


EXPEDITION 


Five scale Everest 

□ A five-member team of the U.S.- 
German joint expedition scaled Mt 
Everest on May 7. 

Lary Neilson(36), Peter Jamieson 
(28), Grand Roach (40), David E 
Breashears (28), ali Americana and 
Ang Rita Sherpa (34) reached the 
summit at 4 P.M. using the "yak 
route" (South Col) taken by an Indian 
Army expedition in 1965. Neilson 
and Ang Rita went without oxygen 
cylinders 

The Indian expedition led by M. S. 
Kohli had put nine climbers atop the 
8,848-metre-higb Everest summit in 
May, 1965. 


INDUSTRY 


Himachal Declared "Special Region" 

□ Himachal Pradesh has been dec¬ 
lared as "special region" by the Centre 
for industrialisation on priority basis 
it was officially announced on May 
10 . 

All districts would be treated at 
par with the declared zero industry 
districts for the purpose of incentives 

All the new industrial units set up 
in the State would be entitled for 25 
per cent of subsidy on the fixed costs 


PROJECTS 


India's first floating drydock 

□ India's first floating drydock is a Rs 
22-crore project of a leading private 
sector firm Escorts Ltd. It will be 
anchored off Bombay Elephants island 
and IS expected to become operational 
by December this year. The drydock 
is being purchased from a Japanese 
firm— Harima Heavy industries Co 

The floating Hrydock would save 
the Indian flagships the need to visit 
foreign ports for repairs and thus 
prevent a large outflow of foreign 
exchange for ship repatra. 
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At prasMit with inadequate ship 
repair faciities in relation to the substan¬ 
tial increase in tonnage Indian ships 
go to countries like Singapore or UAE 
which attract most of the repair busi¬ 
ness. 

Kakrapar N'Plant 

□ The first 235-MW unit of the 
country's fifth atomic power station 
now being set up at Kakrapar in Surat 
district (Gujarat Stete) is to be commis¬ 
sioned in 1990-91. The second unit 
also of 235 MW generating capacity, 
IS likely to go on stream in 1991-92. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Rohini goes into orbit 
□ India once again emphatically 
signalled to the world that it was a 
power to reckon with in the frontiers 
of space technology when the second 
developmental flight of SLV-3 majes¬ 
tically lifted off from the Sriharikota 
launching pad of the ISRO and flawlessly 
lofted the 41.4-kg Rohini satellite into 
orbit on April 17. The 23-metre 
long sleek-looking vehicle painted in 
red and white, freed itself from the 
launching pad at the beachhead at 
SHAR at 11.05.45 hours and put the 
41.4 kg Rohini satellite into orbit 10 
minutes afterwards It reached an 
apogee (the longest distance from the 
earth) of974 km and a pengee( shortest 
distance from the earth) of 438 km. 

A unique feature of this mission is 
the incorporation of a new rocket 
motor, "one of the most sophisticated 
in the world', in the fourth stage of 
the rocket The motor (called Kevlar) 
aims at injecting the satellite into 
higher orbit This would prevent the 
possibility of the satellite going into 
lower orbit than planned and reducing 
the life-span of the satellite than 
projected. It may be recalled that 
the last Rohini satellite launched on 
May3l, 1981, went Into a lower orbit 
than expected and burnt up in nine 
days instead of living for 300 days as 
expected. 


tonne. It was in 1969 that the 10 kg 
rocket was launched and it reached a 
"peak altitude of 4.2 km". But today 
the SLV-3 weighing 17 tonne reaches 
an altitude of 400 km and also puts a 
satellite into orbit 

The SLV-3 rocket which catfr 
puHed India into the exclusive space 
club as its sixth ntember in 1980, is 
the workhouse for all future space 
flights to be launched from India, 
including the augmented satellite launch 
vehicle (ASLV) and polar sateffita launch 
vehicle (PSLV) in the late eighties 
INSAT-IB to be launched in August 

□ The Indian satellite INSAT-IB has 
been delivered to the Kennedy Space 
Centre in Florida for final preparations 
before its launch in August 

The satellite is one of the two in 
the INSAT-1 system. The other satel¬ 
lite, INSAT-IA launched from Florida 
in April last year, was abandoned in 
September following sudden depletion 
of the on-board fuel 

All corrective measures have been 
taken to ensure that INSAT-IB does 
not face a number of minor deficiencies 
which resulted in the failure of INSAT- 
IA. 

Like its predecessor, INSAT-IB 
will be in a geo-stationary orbit While 
INSAT-IA was located at 74 degree 
east bngitude, INSAT- IB will be located 
at 90 degree east longitude. Both 
satellites were designed to have 
applications in telecommunications 
television and radio and weather moni¬ 
toring 

Distrubanee-free long-distance 
telephone links^ regional and national 
hook-up of radio and television services 
and precise and swift weather moni¬ 
toring would be possible with the use 
of INSAT-IB. 

The satellite will make available 
about 4,000 two-way long-distance 
telephone circuits accessible even from 
the remotest area. 

IRS'I to be launched in 1985 

□ India's first Remote Sensing Satellite 
IRS-1 is slated to be launched in 
1985. Some of the tasks marked for 
IRS-1 are forecasting floods droughts 
crop prospects and exploring petroisun% 
gold, uranium and other natural 
resources lying beneath a thick layer 
of hard earth submerged in fathomless 
sea. 

The 800-kg polar sun-syrwhron- 
ous satellite has been also programmed 
to take pictuFea of the earth from an 
attituds of904 km and transmit them 
downeriablmggaomphws geotegists 
metaoroloBislB and nydrologMs prepare 
detailed and precise maps of forests 
snow-covered lend, deserts and 


mtneral-rtch areas 
Pioneer-10 paeeee planet tHpfp 
□ The U. S. spacecraft Pioneer-10 on 
April 25 flew deeper Info spape than 
any other craft when it passed the 
planet Pluto 2.8 bilGon mites from 
earth. 

The 570-lb spatrecrafi bearing 
messages from earth In case it evetv 
tually meets another form of litei. is 
due to cross tha orbit of the farthest 
plartet Neptuns on Jurw 13 before 
leaving the solar system on an apparerv 
tly endless journey. 

Launched on March 2, 1972, 
Pioneer-10 has so far travelled 3.5 
billion miles in an arc, by far the 
longest journey by any object still 
communicating with earth. 


WARFARE 


China develops "weapon stabi¬ 
liser" 

□ A major research and development 
achievement of China' scombat vehicte 
industry is a "weapon stabiliser" fitted 
on a new T-69 tank which is fabricated 
on the ok) T-59 chassis and turret 
according to an analyst at the Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses in 
New Delhi. 

The stabiliser enables the tank 
gun to be always directed at the target 
while traversing uneven terrains. 

The tank is equipped with 105 
MM gun "the first of its kind made in 
China", says Dr KN. Ranachandranin 
an article in the Institute journal 
"Strategic Analysis". It is also fitted 
with a new auto-laser range finder. 
Latest Surveillance planet for Pak 

□ Pakistan is acquiring sophisticatad 
electronic intelligence surveillance 
aircraft which wiH help it peep more 
than 160 km Into Indian territory 
while flying in Pakistan air sjsaca 

Defence experts said that acqui¬ 
sition of such aircraft would enormously 
increase Pakistan's electronic warfare 
capability. 

The Grumman OV-1 Mohawk 
which also equips the Israeli air force, 
is fitted with improved cameras the 
latest side looking air- borne radar a nd 
new infrared sensors 

With its electronic intelligence, 
signal intelligence and radio survaiHance 
systems the Mohawk wilt ba able to 
pick up radio communications and 
messages from aH countries bordering 
it and alto help the P. AF. to monitor, 
confuse end jam adversary's surface 
to air mteaites and destroy their war¬ 
making machinery. 
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Mainrashtni Stats 
A Miniature India 

Contd from page 724 

p«rson in runal areas a legal right to 
get guaranteed unskilled manual 
employment within 15 days of the 
notice of demand for work from the 
work-seeker who is registered with 
the Panchayat Samiti. This scheme 
has. to some extent, stalled migration 
from rural to urban areas. A sum of 
Rs 450 crore has been allocated for it 
in the current State plan. 

There are schemes for providing 
financial assistance to the educated 
unemployed who stay long on the live 
registers of the State Employment 
Exchange. But they are mere pal¬ 
liatives, much less the cure of the 
chronic malady. 

Despite all the measures, the 
sixth plan will end up with a backlog 
of unemployment of several lakhs. 

(w) S.D.P. The net State Do¬ 
mestic Product (SDP) has multiplied 
seven-fold during the last 20 years 
rising from Rs 1597 crore to Rs 
11,323 crore from 1960-61 to 1979- 
80 at current prices. The per capita 
income rose from Rs 409 to Rs 
1903. At constant prices (1960- 
61) the increase has been much 
lower both in the total SDP and the 
per capita income. 

(vii) Plart Outlays: The public 
sector outlays of the State plans have 
been as follows (in Rs crore): first 
plan, 181 (This relates to erstwhile 
Bombay State); second plan, 214; 
third plan, 390; fourth plan, 898; 
fifth plan, 2660; sixth plan, 6175. 
The current State plan is gigantic and 
calls for massive efforts at resource 
mobilization. 

V. Social Scans 

□ The progress of education in 
Maharashtra State is striking. The 
number of secondary education insti¬ 
tutions shot up from 2500 in 1960- 
61 to 6000 in 1979-80 and the 
primary education institutions from 
35,000 to 50,000 during the same 
period. There are in all 411 colleges 
for general education, six non- 
agriculturat universities and 4 agri¬ 
cultural universities. 

The State government contem¬ 
plates to ensure essential mirtimum 
education for aH children upto the 
age of 14 years by 6ie end of the 
present dec^. The plan makes a 
provision of only Rs 112 crore for 


General education during the five- 
year period, 1980-85. 

Maharashtra State has produced 
national luminaries like Chhatrapati 
Shivaji, Lokmanya Balgangadhar Tilak, 
Gokhale, Ranade 

VI. Political Front 
□ Maharashtra State has 19 M.P.s 
in the Rajya Sabha and 48 M.P.s in 
the Lok Sabha. It has a bi-cameral 
legislature. The legislative assembly 
has 288 seats of which the majority 
was bagged by the Congress (I) party 
in the last State elections. This party 
IS holding the reins of power since 
then, although the chief ministers 
and the council of ministers have 
been changing. 

Argumentative Questions on 
Economic & Social Problems 

Contd from page 728 

like India where the literacy rate is 
only 34 per cent (and even out of the 
literate people about half cannot 
understand the intricacies of newspaper 
advertisements) it is not difficult to 
mislead people through alluring, well- 
worded illustrated advertisements, 
about goods and services. Well - read 
and discriminating people can find out 
whether an advertisement is genuine 
or an exaggerated and not well- 
founded. But semi - literate people are 
gullible and credulous; they are inclined 
to believe whatever they read in a 
newspaper or magazine, or whatever 
is dinned into their ears through the 
radio; there is also the immense visual 
impact of advertisements on TV. The 
use of colour heightens the visual 
impact of advertisements and makes 
them mors effective. 

The market in an under-developed 
country like India is flooded with 
substandard goods, because of false 
and misleading advertisements. Ethics, 
truth, frankness and candour play 
very little role in advertising in a 
country like India where there is no 
machinery for redress of the consumer's 
grievances and for bringing a deceitful 
producer or profiteer to book. In the 
U.S.A. artd Britain there are agencies 
(the Federal Commissioner and the 
Ralph Nader organisation in the U.S.A.) 
which promptly attend to consumer 
complaints against the quality or price 
of advertised goods and services. For 
these reasons it is desirable for ..the 
authorities in this country to keep a 
close watch on advertlaers, advertise¬ 
ments and advertised goods in order 
to prevent chesting and fleecing of 


consumers. According to a recent 
estintate, the Indian consumer is being 
cheated to the tune of Rs 2500 crore 
every year because of exaggerated 
claims in advertisements, under- 
weighing, under-measuring, etc. Ad¬ 
vertising promotes every type of artides, 
good and bad, and consumers, es¬ 
pecially in India, are often taken for a 
ride, as in cosmetics, baby food, health 
tontes, tooth paste, etc. 

ProM«ii8 of AdoloscMits 
And How to Tacklo Tbom 

Contd from page 743 

depends on the type of partner, the 
degree of acceptabKity without conflict 
the conditions under which it occurs 
and the worries and anxieties that 
result from its consequences eg., 
pregnancies, venereal diseases and 
the question of infringement of the 
moral code of the society. Again the 
norms of the culture are immensely 
important. 

In certain cultures, • a girl who 
have had premarital intercourse lessens 
her chances of getting married in a 
good family. Also in certain societies 
any premarital sex intercourse is 
considered a sin and carries a social 
stigma So this method cannot be 
recommended without taking into 
consideration the cultural and moral 
norms of the society in which one 
lives. 

(4) Radiraction and sublima¬ 
tion : This method though extremely 
useful and healthy does not suit 
all There are certain individuals who 
may find sublimation of the sex urge 
practically impossibia Of course in 
most cases. Yoga and other healthy 
activities like Dancing Music Art and 
Games rtc are extremely helpful in 
the process of sublimation of the sex 
urge When sublimation does occur, 
it is not helpful to the individual alone 
but also to the society at large because 
such an individual creates things which 
are useful to humanity. He not only 
brings a name to himself but adds to 
the progress of society as well 

According to Western Psycholo¬ 
gists complete sublimation is an 
impossibility but Indian saints and 
sages have been able to achieve 
complete aex sublimation throu{^ yogic 
eKsreisss. meditation and other occult 
practices. The adolascents who wish 
to achieve thl^goal must have a very 
competent and reliable source of 
guidance because in the hands of 
quacka» the procasa might lead to 
different paychotogical troubles. 
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(rfdiicontfortorofiielchm 79^// 

metieukMM: tiwM; ov<ffc« ff ut 

ttmt/ 

inimoin«r : • misnaming; • 
wrong or unsuitabio nanw. 709(1f 

myopic: short-sightad; naar- 
sighted. 716(2f 


Improve Your Word Power 


ominous : portantous; fora- 
boding; premonitory; unpropitious; 
inauspicious; threataning. 712(1} 

palliaasa : a straw mattress; an 
under-mattress. 721(1} 


Meaning of selected words used in this issue. 

The number in italics signifies the page number on which the word 
appears and the number in bracket signifies the column number 


penury; poverty; want; indi¬ 
gence; necessity, destitution; privation 

722(2} 

pareaiva: distinguish; diacarn; 
notice; note; observe; mark; behold; 
see, discover. 706(2} 


anomalous: unnatural; ab¬ 
normal; erratic; eccentric, peculiar, 
exceptional; singular; irregular. 

718(1) 

callous ; irKlifferent; insensible; 
obtuse; hard, apathetic; duU; unfeeffng; 
unimpressible. 728(2} 

catapult: anciently, an engine 
of war for throwing stones arrows 
etc.; a small forked stick having an 
elastic string fixed to the two prongs, 
used by boys for throwing small stones; 
any similar device as for launching 
aeroplanes, 715(1} 

clandestiiM: secret; sly; con¬ 
cealed; hidden; furtive; surreptitious; 
private; underhand; stealthy. 707^3/ 

cognition: knowledge; notice; 
observation; experience; recogni¬ 
tion. 720(3} 

compunction : regret; re 
morse; sorrow; repentance; reluc¬ 
tance; misgiving; qualm; contrition; 
penitence. 722(2) 

conciliatory: winning; pacify¬ 
ing; reconciling; persuasive. 721(3} 

concomitant : attendant; ao- 
compenying; concurrent; synchronous 

710(1} 

connivance: approval; partici¬ 
pation; blindrwss; forbearance, corv 
sent; abettaL 710(1} 

cHlapMata: ruin; demofish; dee 


troy; disintegrate; waste, dismantle. 

721(1} 

emancipate : enfranchise; iibe 
rata; loose; rescue, free; unchain; 
disenthrall; release; unfetter. 

722(3} 

enunciate : utter, promulgate; 
propound; pronourx:e; proclaim; 
assert; declare; articulate; express; 
state; announce; speak. 709(1} 

ferment: excite; rouse; heat; 
agitate. 714(2} 

fettle: to make ready, set in 
order, arrange; to tidy up 717(2} 

fiasiparous : reproducing by fis¬ 
sion. 717(3} 

furtive: sly; clandestine; secret, 
stolen; hidden; dark; surreptitious, 
stealthy. 708(1} 

gesticulate : gesture; signal; 
motion; beckoa 721(3} 

grandiose : grand or imposing; 
bombastic. 7 16(3} 

impunity: freedom or safety 
from punishment or ill consequences 

709(3} 

inhibition : restraint; prohibi¬ 
tion; bar; embargo. 721(3} 

invigorate ; quicken; animate; 
enliven; energise; fortify; strengthen; 
encourage; brace. 714(3} 

malaise : uneasiness; a feeling 


percolate: drain; drip; ooze; 
exude; penetrate; filter. 716(3} 

polemic : controversial; debata¬ 
ble; doubtful; moot 717(1} 

profligate: corrupt; dissolute; 
depraved; shameless; loose; immoral; 
graceless; abandoned; wicked; lost 

718(3} 

ramification : divergence; 

branching; forking; radiation 

708(2} 

sagacious; shrewd; clever; 
judicious; wise; intelligent; acute; 
rational; penetrating; able; apt; sensi¬ 
ble. 705(1} 

scuttle: scurry; scud; hurry; 
hasten; scamper; bustle; run; fly. 

716(2} 

serf: villein; slave; bondman; 
servant; labourer, nouns; surfage: 
surfhood; serfdom; serfship. 

717(3} 

sinistBr : unauspicious; unlucky; 
malign; unfavourable; disastrous; 
baneful; injurious, 705(3} 

CORRECTION 

Answer to 0. 41 (f) on page 736 
in this issue may be read as under; 
African Development Fund ... . 
India has already become a member 
of the African Oevelopmant Fund (and 
not African Development Bank as 
printed therein) 
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Appoin tmen ts Etc 


Appolntad; EI«ot«d 

Chmim Harzoo: He has been 
sworn in as Israel's sixth President 

Yuri Andropov: Communist 
Party Chief, has been named Com¬ 
mander- in-Chief of the Soviet miKtery— 
a sign that he has consolidated his 
grip on power and may soon become 
the nation's President 


Prabodh Kumar Sanya/, noted 
Bengali writer. He was 78. 

Guyia ///yes: the "grand old man" 
of Hun^rian literature Essayist poet 
and writer, lllyes achieved international 
recognition for his accounts of the 
political and social development in 
Hungary. 

He was 80 


E/izafoeth Lutyans: noted British 
composer and daughter of the acclaim¬ 
ed Edwardian Sir Edwin Lutyene who 
designed New Delhi. She was 76. 

Desmond Bag/ey: one of the 
workf s top selling mystery writersi He 
was 59. 

Mr Bagley was 40 before he 
tasted success with his first novel the 
"Golden Keer. 

His 1971 novel "The Freedom 
Trap" was turned into the movie"The 
Macintosh Man" starring Paul New¬ 
man. 


EVENTS 


Jaafar Nimairi: he has been re - 
elected as President of Sudan for a 
third six-year terra 

Pram Tinsutononda: He has been 
appointed Prime Minister of Thailand 
by King Bhumibol Adulyadei for another 
four-year term as head of a new 
coalition government 

Kiran Doshi: Joint Secretary in 
the External Affairs Ministry, has been 
appointed India's Ambassador to 
Ireland. He succeeds Mr M. Shah. 

David Keith Modowe/i: he has 
been appointed as the new High 
Commissioner of New Zealand to 
India 

Afns Lethm Shahani: of the Philip¬ 
pines, has been named as Secretary- 
General of the World Conference that 
wHI be held in 1985 urxter U. N auspices 
to evaluate the results of the Decade 
of the Women. 

{The observance of the decade 
was initiated in Mextco in June, 1975, 
by the International Conference on 
Womea) 

Resigned 

Gunner Thoroddsen. Prime 
Minister of Iceland. 

Bruno Kreis/cy: Chancellor of 
Austria 

Died 

John Masters, whose novel on 
life in India under British rule included 
Bhowani Junction and Nightrunners 
of Bengal He was 68. 

Muddy Waters Blues singer, a 
key figure in the development of the 
music known as "rhythm and blues" 
arxl a popular entertainer for four 
decades. He was 68. 


Ear/ "Fatha " Hines: one of the 
greatest pianists in the history of Jazz 
whose rhythms influenced the big 
bands of the 1930& He was 77 


APRIL 

17 — The second developmental flight 
of SLV-3 launched from the Sriha- 
rikota launching pad of the ISRO 
lofting the41.4 kg Rohini satellite 
into orbit 

~ The Indian Air Force makes its 
maiden proving helicopter flight 
from the mainland to inaccessible 
areas of Lakshadweep islands 

18— 32 killed in U.S. Embassy bomb 
blast in Beirut 

— The U S.A gives go-ahead for 
the use of American technology 
in building a new Israeli-made jet 
fighter-bomber (The U.S co¬ 
operation in the bui/ding of the 
mu/tipurpose p/ane, catted the 
Lavie or Lion was sta/ied fotiowing 
tsraet's invasion of Lebanon tast 
year.) 

- The Jammu and Kashmir Assembly 
dissolved, Assembly elections to 
be held in the last week of May. 

19— Indo- Nepal bilateral talks for the 
development of water resources 
begin in Kathmandu. 

21 —The Union Cabinet approves a 
new emigration Bill providing for 
deterrent punishment for foreign 
recruitment agents indulging in 
cheating and racketeering 

23— 198 Iranians killed in fresh Iraqi 
offensive in the Missan sector of 
the warfront 

—Britain explodes its biggest nuclear 
bomb in several years at the 
Nevada desert test site in the 
west of the U.S. 


— Mr Avtar Singh Atwal 0.I.G of 
Jalandhar Range, shot dead just 
outside the Golden Temple in 


Amritsar. 

Mario Soares back to power in 
Portugal. 

28— China takes its first formal step 
to introduce a nationwide tax 
system. 

MAY 

2— Vietnamese troops pullout from 
Kampuchea begins. 

3— The Lok Sabha unanimously 
passes the African Development 
Bank Bill. 

5— France and China reach an 
agreement in principle on the 
multi-billion-dollar sale of four 
French nuclear reactors to 
China 

6— The first consignment of enriched 
uranium being supplied by France 
arrives in India. 

8— Syria rejects U.S. draft on troop 
withdrawal from Lebanoa 

9— U. K. to hold snap poll on June9. 

12— Agreement signed for Rs 140- 
crore Soviet aid for Vizag steel 
plant 

13— U.S. Senate panel approves funds 
for MX missiles 

14— The Rs 250-crore Mathura oil 
refinery inaugurated. 

— Russia rejects U.S. proposal on 
N-missile. 

16~8-point formula proposed by the 
Union Government to solve Punjab 
tangle. 

— Khunjerab pass at the terminus 
of the Chinese-built Karakoram 
highway in occupied Kashmir 
opened by Pakistan and China 
for regulac ’^ravel and trade 

— Ramakrishna Hegde, Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Kartieteka, wins the Kanke- 
pura Assembly seat with a thump¬ 
ing margin of 23,166 votes 


Buster Crabba: former Olympic 
swimming champion who built a movie 25— Democracy starts functioning in 
career as Tarzaa He was 75. Thailand after 51 years of military 

dominatioa 
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THE EDITOR 


ENTERING SILVER JUBILEE YEAR 


Dear Readers, 

With this issue, we complete twenty-four years of eminently useful 
service to you 

As we step in the Silver Jubilee Year next month, we shall be presenting to 
you the Annual Number o/f/>e Competition Master which will contain (1) 
Subject-Index of the previous 12 issues; (2) Condensed Notes on NationalA 
International Affairs of importance which have occurred during the past 
twelve months: (3) Capsule Comments on Nationals International Economy: 
(4) Round-up of Current General Knowledge; (5) Round-up of Important 
Sports championships. (61 Model Test Papers for Bank P.0.s and Bank 
Clerical Cadre Examinations, etc. 

Our Annual Numbers invariably command big response and the next one, 
we are confident will prove even more useful 

Wishing you the best of luck 
Yours sincerely, 




Editorial 


A Crucial Commission 


Committees and Commissions come and go, the 
voluminous and multi-faceted reports of many of them 
gather dust on the shelves of the Centra! Secretariat 
Public interest in their recommendations also fades 
away after the initial fervour. But the Commission 
entrusted with the task of reviewing all aspects of the 
Centre-State relations and headed by Mr Justice R. S 
Sarkaria. which was granted wider powers by the 
Central Government on June 7, will almost certainly 
prove an exception. 

For one thing, the Centre-State relations in the 
Indian federation (as defined in Articles 245 to 263 of 
the Constitution) govern the working of the entire 
Constitution and determine the nature of the national 
polity For another, many of the demands of the non- 
Cong ress (!) States in the country, right from Jammu 
and Kashmir m the north to Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka in the South, revolve around this 
vital issue The demand for readjustments in the 
mutual relationship so as to check the increasing 
encroachments of the Centre on the sphere of the 
States and the consequent concentration of powers in 
the Centre, which adversely affected the entire concept 
of federalism, has lately gathered momentum 

Judging from the strength of the opposition to the 
existing set-up, it is almost certain that some changes 
win be found necessary in the distribution of powers 
between the Centre and the States Of course both 
the Centre and the States must be strong to make the 
whole country strong and stable, but at present the 
Centre is too strong and domineering, and the States 
are too weak and greatly handicapped in implementing 
the programmes they stand pledged to pursue The 

Indian federation just cannot function effectively if the 
constituent units continually complain against the 
Central authority end feel that their share of the national 
cake is unjustifiably reduced, their autonomy arbitrarily 
curtailed and their initiative needlessly curbed. 

It is a happy sign that the Centre has had second 
thoughts on the powers and jurisdiction of the Sarkaria 
Commission The Commission is now free to examine 
the powers, functions and responsibilities of the 
constituents in all spheres and make appropriate recom¬ 
mendations The areas to be reviewed also cover 


finances, the non-availability of adequate finances and 
of fruitful sources of revenue to implement various 
development programmes has been a running grievance 
of the States 

The compulsion for appointing the Sarkaria Com¬ 
mission arose from the unanimous plea of the conclave 
of the Southern Chief Ministers who sought the 
Centre's co-operation and wanted to avoid a 
confrontation In a harmonious adjustment of powers 
lies the welfare of the nation, for continual dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the units of a federal set-up merely hinders 
progress and creates obstacles m economic and political 
operations Now there is a greater chance of such 
harmony 

The integrity and unity of the country will of course 
be considerations of paramount importance m promo¬ 
ting the welfare of the people, and although the initial 
restriction on the Commission that it should not make 
any recommendation that would require changes in the 
Constitution has been removed, it may be taken for 
granted that secessionist tendencies will not be allowed 
many form, such tendencies if allowed, would strike at 
the roots of Indian nationhood It would be better for 
the Centre to agree to a modification of its wide powers 
than to nsk continual simmering of discontent possibly 
leading to a break-up of the Union. 

The Commission has a complex time-consuming 
task before it Until it completes its task and until the 
Centre announces its decision on this body’s 
recommendations the uncertainty about the future 
shape of the Indian political system will continue But 
it would be well to settle the differences on this issue of 
powers and jurisdiction so that each may function 
without distortions in vision and a sense of 
grievance. The people’s welfare would then receive 
greater attention, at present the political wranglings 
absorb all the attention of Ministers and their minions 

The two previous efforts to improve Centre-State 
relations— the Rata manner report of 1974 and the West 
Bengal memorandum of 1981-both favoured stronger 
States and the main theme of the Sarkaria Commission, 
as time will show, will be the same, which would be all 
to the good and distinctly conducive to a more peaceful 
atmosphere and a truly co-operative polity. 
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The comment made by Mr Sahoo 
on Women's Liberation in the May, 
1983, issue is disheartening That 
more and more women are seeking 
jobs under compulsion of penury is a 
fact but this does not imply that they 
are less capable of rendering con¬ 
structive and useful service to the 
natioa They have proved their talents 
in various fields The massive un¬ 
employment is indicative of a political 
failure. Why should women {parti¬ 
cularly those intending to sit in 
competitive examinations) be blamed 
for that7 

Jcypore ( Orissa) Puspa Beuria 

It appears that Mr Pramod K. 
Salioo( March issue) has misinterpreted 
(he term "Women's Liberation" No¬ 
where has It been said that women 
should merely serve their husbands 
and bring up children Nor do I 
agree that educated employed couples 
are always unhappy Rather, em¬ 
ployment of both partners leads to a 
bettoi understanding Even today we 
are being guided by the blind faith 
which prevailed in the feudal system 
Women's liberation means they should 
be given equal rights to compete with 
men in the political economic, social 
and cultural fields Besides women 
are not responsible for the present 
unemployment problem 

Sambalpur Pratap Kumar Nayak 

The discussion "Glorification of 
Dacoits" (May'83) was quite interest¬ 
ing It IS true that dacoits are criminals 
and they should be penalised under 
the law. But unfortunately, nobody 
bothers about the "masked dacoits" 
who live in our society and are honoured 
as " gentlemen". These social dacoits 
are far more dangerous and treacherous 
than those who roam the ravines 
Since these social dacoits have enough 
money and power, no law can penalise 
them, even though they commit more 
crimes than the real dacoits like Phoolan 
Devi. And it is these "gentlemen" 
who keep terrorising simple, innocent 
people. 

Rourkela Pramod K. Sahoo 

Your journal has been very helpful 
to me for the Bank Probationary 
Officers' Examination. The special 
feature " Psychological Quir" is certainly 


useful to candidates for all Banking 
Service Recruitment Examinations 

The secret of my successes in 
various competitive examinations and 
interviews lies in a regular study of the 
Competition Master. 

V.V.V. Satyanarayana 

Rajahmundry (AP} 

By a regular study of the C M , I 
have been selected as a steno in a 
nationalised bank. The magazine 
provides very useful materia! on every 
subject 

The special feature published in 
the May, 1983, issue for candidates 
appearing in the P 0 s Exam was 
praiseworthy I would like to express 
my heartiest appreciation of the efforts 
being made by the Editor/publishers 
of this unique publication 

Hoshiarpur Vishnu Sharma 

A few months ago the C M has 
published a very informative article on 
environment I request you to set 
apart at least one page every month 
for environment problems Ecology 
IS a current topic and the C M should 
devote a page to it regularly, 

Madras V. Arivudai Nambi 

I find that a single copy of the 
C M. contains more material than 12 
copies of any other such magazine in 
the market 

Chograpar {Assam) Dilip Ahmad 

I would like to express my appre¬ 
ciation of the feature "Commented 
Short Notes on Burning Topics" This 
feature is helpful not only for interviews 
but also in preparing for the General 
Studies Paper in competitive examina¬ 
tions 

Kindly publish an article on " United 
Nations: Problems & Prospects" and 
also on "India at the U N.", and"Super 
Powers and the UN" 

Orissa Bishnu Charan Jena 

The C M. has helped me immensely 
in facing interviews and apjaearing in 
various comjietitive examinations Your 
feature "Personality and Tension" (May 
'83 issue) is highly commendable. 

Kindly publish essays on the 
following topics’ 

(1) "Sons of the Soil" Policy for 
Employment 


(2) Corruption in Public Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Patna Birendra N. Bhattacharya 
Anand Prakaah Poddar 

In the recent Banking Service 
Exani (held on 8th May) the following 
topics were set in the essay pajier. 

11) A journey by night train. 

(2) Competition 

(3) Advantages& disadvantages 
of being a youth. 

(4) Your favourite pastime. 

Mahadeb Pradhan 

Midnapur (W B.) 

Kindly highlight the following 
topics. 

(1) Social Forestry 

(2) South-South consultations 

(3) New International Economic 
Order. 

DhenkanaS Samarendra Dash 

We would like to know the 
background of the special status 
accorded to Jammu and Kashmir as a 
State of the Indian Union 

Pratapdighi Tapan Kr. Das & 

(West Bengal) Ms Sumita Das 
Kindly refer to your article "Oil 
Price Cut" in the May issue (page 
651) The crude price in March, 
1983, has been mentioned as $ 39/ 
barrel Actually, it is $ 29/barrel 

Delhi Radhey Shyam Kaushik 


May be you have recently 
appeared in any competitive exami¬ 
nation. 

We shall be grateful if you 
could send to us the question 
papers. These will be returned 
within a day of receipt along with 
the postage spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly 
appreciated. 


We are sending herewith the 
questions set in the Bank Recruitment 
Test which was held on May 22 and 
29 

Believe it or not the previous 
four issues of the magazine have been 
very helpful to us In the Non-verbal 
Reasoning Ability Test published under 
the feature" Psychological Quiz" many 
of the figuresigiven for this test were 
the same as published in the January 
'83, Feb,'83, March'83 and Aprir83 
issues of the C. M 

Vtyak and Sangeeta Soni 
Shimla(H.P) 
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Notes on 


CURRENT 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


□ Abdullah Back In power in 
J&K 

□ indla-Pak accord on minor 
issues 

□ Wider Powers for Sariiaria 
Commission 

□ Deadlock in Assam 

□ Complex Lesson through 
APPLE 

□ Opposition Leaders’Conclave 

□ Reform of Economic Set-up 

□ “Acid Rain” Threat to India 

□ C.LA. Charge against Desai 

□ Family Planning Inadequacies 
n iNSAT-ICin1986 


Abdullah Back in Powar in J & K 


□ As expected. Dr Farooq Abdullah's 
National Conference secured a com¬ 
fortable majority in the State Assembly 
elections held on June 5. In the 76- 
member House the National Conference 
already has 46 seats; the Congress! I) 
coming next with 25. The notable 
features of the election were the 
emergence of the Congress! I) as the 
secorid largest party in the State! though 
confined to the Jammu region) and 
the total eclipse of the B.J.P., which 
has been rejected by the electorate. 
The fate of the B. J. P. is likely to have 
repercussions in other areas especially 
adjacent Punjab. The voting was 
communal and unintentionally the 
Congressjl) has come to be associated 
with the Hindu vote while the National 
Conference swept the polls in the 
Muslim-dominated Kashmir Valley. The 
election was also marred by violence, 
allegations of rigging, booth capturing 
and many complaints of other irregu¬ 
larities to the Election Commission. 

Dr Farooq Abdullah was sworn in 
as Chief Minister on June 12. He 
formed a compact 8-member 
Ministry. 


India-Pak accord on minor issues 


n The efforts to restore normal relat¬ 
ions between India and Pakistan have 
had several false starts in the past and 
the enthusiasm generated after some 
initial success has often subsided later 
because of some adverse action by 
Pakistan. The first meeting of the 
Indo-Pakistan Joint Commission, held 
at Islamabad from June 2 to 4 this 
year, is believed to have made a good 
start and yielded some positive results 
in respect of non-controversial issues 
such as postal rate& travel facilities 
and promotion of trade and cultural 
contacts. Easy things were taken up 
and difficult ones deferred. 

Both countries agreed to reduce 
postal rates and provide easier travel 
facilities Optimists believed the two 
neighbours had moved closer to 
normalising their relations in several 
areas The two Foreign Ministers 
agreed that the four sub-commissions 
set up to discuss various pending 
issues had been "creative, constructive 
and productive" in their endeavours 
Both sides dispersed with the hope 
that swift action would be taken to 
implement the agreed recommenda¬ 
tions A spirit of good neighbourliness 
and friend^ip pervaded their delibera¬ 
tions with the broad object of benefiting 
people on both sides of the border. 

Early conclusion of a treaty on 
avddance of double taxation exploring 
the possibility of a new trade agreement 


and bilateral co-operation in planning, 
agriculture and in other fields and for 
setting up ventures in third countries 
were among the other major recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission co¬ 
chaired by the Foreign Ministers Mr 
P.V. Narasimha Bao and Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khan. 

Pakistan's proposal of a no-war 
pact and India's oner of a treaty of 
peace, friendship and co-operation 
aimed at opening a new chapter of 
cordiali^ between the two countries 
were briefly discussed by the Foreign 
Ministers The Foreign Secretaries 
of the two countries will meet in Delhi 
soon to discuss the proposals 

An important announcement 
designed to remove an irritant in 
bilateral relations made by Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khan was that the hijackers of 
the Indian Airlines aircraft would be 
tried "within a matter of weeks" by a 
Pakistani court 

The two Foreign Ministers hailed 
the outcome of the Joint Commission 
meeting and said it would pave the 
way for improving friendly relations 
between the two countries The Com 
mission's conclusions provided "the 
solid foundation to build the edifice of 
bilateral co-operation", they claimed. 

On trade, the apparent slow pro¬ 
gress towards a new agreement was 
because of the need to examine it in 
detail from the point of view of mutual 
benefit "There is nothing to be 
pessimistic about the future", Mr Yaqub 
Ali Khan counselled. Both Ministers 
said all efforts would be made to stop 
hostile propaganda by the media on 
either side—a welcome assurance in 
the context of recent attacks on Indian 
leaders in the Pakistani Press and 
suspicions and allegations made in 
India of a Pakistani hand in the a^tation 
for Khalistan by a section of Sikhs. 

The Joint Commission reached 
agreement in principle that passengers 
from either country should be affoitled 
the facility of purchase of through 
tickets from the point of entertainment 
in one country to the point of detrain- 
ment in the other. 

The Indian side agreed to recom 
mend to its Government to reduce the 
rate of aerograms by 15 per cent 
Pakistan agreed to reduce postage on 
surface mail letters; book-post up to 
20 grams and on postcards by another 
20 per cent and on all other items of 
postal mail both air and surface, by 
15 per cent The two sides agreed 
that existing telecommunication facilities 
between the two countries could be 
improved and augmented by adding 
more channels 

The two sides agreed to encourage 
visits of businessmen and industrialists 
in order to identify opportunities for 
collaboration between entrepreneurs 
of the two countries and establish 
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projects based on such co- operation. 

In the field of science and techno¬ 
logy it was agreed that exchange of 
delegations may take place to suggest 
concrete measures for co-operation 
in such areas as energy, metallurgy, 
marine sciences, genetic engineering 
and bio-technology, medical research, 
environment and optics 

In the field of trade it was agreed 
to work purposefully towards formu¬ 
lation of feasible approaches to bilateral 
trade. The sub-commission dealing 
with information, education, social 
sciences culture and sports agreed 
on a programme for co-operation 
The two sides agreed on measures to 
expedite exchange of civilian prisoners 


Wider Powers for Sarkaria Com¬ 
mission 


□ In a gesture of accommodation 
and to meet the demand of the 
Opposition parties the Central Gov¬ 
ernment announced on June 7 that 
the Sarkaria Commission's powers 
would be wider than initially proposed 
and that the Commission would not 
be bound to make recommendations 
within the four corners of the Consti¬ 
tution. The Commission will examine 
and review the working of the existing 
arrangements between the Union and 
the States in regard to powers functions 
and responsibilities in ail spheres 

The Commission will also examine 
the financial arrangements made under 
the Constitution and devise its own 
procedures for the discharge of its 
functions The terms of reference, 
announced over a month after the 
establishment of the Commissioa give 
wider powers regarding not only what 
to examine but also how to examine 

The Union Government has stated 
that the States and Union Territories 
will "extend their fullest co-operation 
and assistance to the Commission". 
The announcement said that Ministers 
and departments of the Government 
will furnish to it such information and 
provide such assistance as may be 
required. 

The Commission, it has been 
sp^ifically stated, will give due regard 
in its recommendations to the need 
for maintaining the unity and integrity 
ofthecountiy . and also to the social 
and economic developments that have 
taken place over the years and also 
"due regard for the scheme and 
framework of the Constitution which 
the founding fathers have so sedulously 
designed to protect independence and 
to ensure the unity and integrity of the 
country which is of paramount int- 
portance for promoting the welfare of 
the people". Two other members of 
the Commission are to be appointed; 


one has been named— Mr V. Shivara^ 
maa a former member of the Planning 
Commission. 

The Commission has been asked 
to submit its report or> or before June 
30, 1984. 


Deadlock in Assam 


□ There is apparently a prolonged 
stalemate in the Assam situation, and 
no fresh development is likely in the 
near future. In fact to many people 
the Assam issue is no longer alive, and 
hopes of a settlement have been abarv 
doned. The Centre is in no mood to 
make any fresh move to resume bilateral 
or trilateral talks with the Assam agita¬ 
tion leaders to solve the baic issue of 
"foreigners" 

The Government according to 
official sources in New Delhi, feels 
that the time is not yet ripe for such 
talks. It is sticking to its stand that 
any fresh round of talks with Assam 
leaders will not be fruitful until normal 
conditions are restored in the State, 
which had witnessed widespread and 
unprecedented pre- poll violence during 
the past few months 

Nearly 350,000 people were 
affected by the disturbances of which 
over 300,000 had already been rehabi¬ 
litated About 30,000 displaced 
people are still officially reported to be 
living in camps waiting for resettlement 
Their rehabilitation may take another 
month or so, and till then the Centre 
does not feel any urgency to start a 
renewed dialogue After the new 
Government came into power in 
February this year, the Chief Minister, 
Mr Hiteshwar Saikia, had hoped that 
ail refugees would be rehabilitated by 
May end. 

Though the Assam leaders have 
temporarily suspended their agitation 
following large-scale disturbances and 
displacement of families in the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley, they are still waging a 
struggle against the "illegal" Congress 
(0 Government in the Stats demanding 
deportation of "foreigners" living in 
Assam. There is however, a strong 
feeling in the official circles that the 
agitation had almost fizzled out, or 
considerably weakened and they hope 
that it would die out in course of 
time Among the agitators however, 
the uncertainty continues and they 
are determined to achieve their aim of 
having "Assam for the Assamese" 
and of expelling outsiders 


Complex Lesson through APPLE 


□ India's first experimental communi¬ 
cation satellite, APPLE, on June 4 


successfully beamed a five-hour course 
in robotics to audiences in four centres 
in Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat 
and Karnataka. That was the first 
time in the country that a highly 
sophisticated scientific subject was 
taught to students and others through 
APPLE. 

The pre-recorded programme, 
jointly organised by the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO), the 
New York-based Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineering (IEEE), 
and the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment was beamed from the Space 
Applications Centre (SAC I at Ahmeda- 
bad. 

Prof I.G. Sarma, Chairman of the 
Bangalore chapter of IEEE, said in an 
interview that over 500 scholars 
attended the course in the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, SAC, 
Ahmedabad, P & T Earth Station, 
Chengalpattu (Tamil Nadu) and the 
Telecom Research Centre in Ghaziabad. 
The satellite- based telecast of the course 
was experimental in nature since it 
would not be cost effective m view of 
the limited receiving stations and 
audiences However, if the number of 
user agencies was increased, it would 
prove economical 

The programme beamed by the 
satellite was received in Bangalore by 
a transportable communication terminal 
of the P& T While voice transmission 
was excellent there was some trouble 
with picture transmission since the 
satellite was drifting slightly in orbit 
This was because the satellite had 
already completed its planned orbital 
life Video tapes of topics relevant to 
Indian conditions are expected to be 
ready in about two years. 


Opposition Leaders' Conclave 


n A notable event in the past few 


Mrs Thatcher's Triumph 

□ Mrs Margaret Thatcher's move to 
hold an early election (about a year 
before Parliamettt's rtormai term) paid 
off and in the polt held on. June 9 her 
Conservative Party wdn a vary com- 
fortabte m^ority or 351 seats against 
Labour's 199. The Labour Par^ suf¬ 
fered its biggest defeat m 50 yeer& 
the difference between tite tallies of 
the two major parties In Britain being 
unusually wide^over 150 sekta The 
Liberal SOP Alliance Wbn 17 seata 
and the other^rties four. Aboijt 75 
per cfmt Britona caat their vot^ .the 
total electoriite bairig 4J!I 
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weeks was the high -level conclave of 
non-Congress leaders convened by 
VIr N T. Rama Rao, Chief Minister of 
’’(Andhra Pradesh at Vijaywada on May 
'28 Although no concrete achieve¬ 
ment was made because of the differen¬ 
ces in approach to certain basic issues, 
the conference included parties from 


one end of the spectrum to the 
other. The conclave leaders decided 
to meet again The participants blamed 
the Centre for the present ills of the 
country and felt that effective steps 
should be taken to evolve the concept 
of federalism and devolution of power 
A statement issued on behalf of the 


leaders after a seven-hour me^t&ig 
said the process of informal consul¬ 
tations on important issues among the 
leaders should continue. 

After a severe attack on the Centre, 
the statement asked the people.to 
remain vigilant and safeguard national 
unity and integration at all costs The 
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leaders felt that the Centre was 
encroaching upon the powers of the 
States, contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and that this should be 
stopped immediately. 

The conclave helped Mr Rama 
Rao to emerge on the all-India scene. 
He holds the Congress (I), because of 
its failures in many fields, responsible 
for the emergence of regional parties— 
now a reality which cannot be 
ignored. 

Besides Mr Rama Rao, the Chief 
Ministers present were Mr M.G. 
Ramachandran (Tamil Nadu). Mr 
Ramakrishna He^e (Karnataka) and 
Dr Farooq Abdullah (Jammu and 
Kashmir), The other Ministers present 
were Dr H.V. Hande, Mr S. Rama¬ 
chandran (Tamil Nadu), Mr M. Raghu- 
pathy, Mr Lakshmi Sagar (Karnataka). 
The party leaders attending the conclave 
were: Mrjagjivan Ram. Mr L.K. Advani 
(BJP), Mr H.N. Bahuguna and Dr K.V. 
Raghunstha Reddy (D.S.P.), Mrs 
Maneka Gandhi (Rashtriya Vichar 
Manch), Mr S.S. Barnala and Mr M.S. 
Khira (Akali Dal), Mr Sharad Pawar, 
Mr K.P. Unnikrishnan (Congress-S), 
Mr M. Basavapunnaiah (C P.M.), Mr 
C. Rajeshwar Rao (C.P.I.) and Mr 
Ratubhai Adani, President of the 
Rashtriya Congress of Gujarat. 

The conclave blamed the Congress 
(I) for the general decline in standards 
and norms in public life and said the 
party was also "systematically" des¬ 
troying democratic institutions. In 
this connection it mentioned the doubts 
expressed by people about the inde¬ 
pendence of the Election Commission. 

The meeting demanded the en¬ 
largement of the Sarkaria Commission. 
The terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mission should be finalised after 
consultations with the State Govern¬ 
ments and leaders of Opposition parties 
in Parliament. The meeting saw no 
threat to national unity from demands 
for a review of Centre-State relations. 
It said that effective steps had to be 
taken for evolving a concept of 
federalism and devolution of power. 

Mr Rama Rao said that the question 
of collaboration of the parties in the 
event of a mid-term poll "was not 
discussed ". The question of evolving 
an alternative to the Congress (I) at 
the national level would be tackled in 
due course. The conclave pledged 
to save national unity and integrity 
which, it felt, was being threatened by 
the Congress. Describing the meet 
as a gathering of "experienced and 
wise men", Mr Rama Rao said when 
dissatisfied people started rnass move¬ 
ments, the Centre resorted to re¬ 
pression, dismissing such movements 
as "unjustified acts". He cited the 


case of Assam and the recent "forced" 
assembly elections there as examples 
of repression and utter disregard for 
the principles of democracy. The 
ruling party's stand that regional parties 
were harmful to progress and would 
lead to disintegration of the country 
was totally unjustified and such a 
stand would mean mockery of the 
sacred democratic principles enshrined 
in the Constitution. Diversity, which 
was an inherent character of our 
country, was not only a political reality 
but a historical necessity. The Centre 
had arrogated to itself all economic, 
financial and industrial powers. States, 
as mere spectators, were unable even 
to implement welfare schemes like 
drinking water supply to the poor in 
rural areas. The States were short of 
funds and were unable to get sufficient 
funds from the Centre. He said there 
must be change in the distribution 
pattern of Central revenues. 


Reform of Economic set-up 


□ The need for major changes in the 
present apparatus of administrative 
control over industry has been stressed 
by the high-level Economic Advisory 
Council appointed recently by the 
Prime Minister. The Council, which 
submitted its first report to Mrs Gandhi 
at the end of May, has expressed the 
view that the existing apparatus has 
become outdated since it was largely 
built up in the mid -1950s when other 
forms of indirect strategic controls 
were not available. The situation has 
since dramatically changed. The 
country now has a vast range of 
financial institutions through which 
indirect controls can in principle be 
exercised. 

The Council consists of Prof 
Sukhmoy Chakravarty. Dr Manmohan 
Singh, Dr K.N Rai, Dr A.M. Khusro 
and Dr Hanumantha Rao. The Coun¬ 
cil lays great emphasis on increasing 
the production of rice and oilseeds, 
curbing the high rate of growth of 
energy consumption, and improving 
capacity utilisation, particularly in steel, 
fertiliser and cement, and promoting 
exports. Another important sug¬ 
gestion is to raise taxes from the 
"unincorporated sector", which does 
not pay any tax today, and improve 
the tax administration. The council 
has also recommended that the public 
sector should generate more internal 
resources and improve its efficiency. It 
should allow greater resource genera¬ 
tion for development rather than serve 
as agents indirectly to provide subsidy 
to the private sector. 


The Council lists as "positive" 
features the reasonable price stability, 
increase in oil production and a 
substantial increase in irrigation. Among 
the "negative" features are the apparent 
stagnation in rice output, the high 
growth rate of energy consumption, 
and unutilised capacities in power, 
irrigation, fertilisers, steel and cement. 

On the question of resource 
mobilisation, the economists point out 
that the proportion of tax revenue in 
total government reveriTie has diminish¬ 
ed while that of commercial borrowings 
and government borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank has increased. 

The economists feel that a change 
in the pattern of financing the plans is 
necessary so that when the IMF loan 
is no longer available, we can finance 
them ourselves. The IMF loan, in the 
opinion of the experts, has helped the 
economy in the short run, but "we 
must be prepared for meeting the 
situation as it emerges after the loan is 
no more". 

The Council feels that greater 
competitiveness between companies 
would be helpful both for domestic 
production and export purposes. Such 
competitiveness has so far been lacking 
because of a "protected market" at 
home. 

The economists have also sug¬ 
gested decentralisation of the deve¬ 
lopment administration. They feel that 
poverty alleviation schemes should be 
integrated into agricultural development 
programmes. They stress the need 
for a multi-purpose strategy for 
energy. They are not satisfied with 
the achievements in the oil sector. The 
operation of electricity boards needs 
to be improved. 


"Acid Rain" Threat to India 


□ A new threat is emerging in India- 
acid rain—as a result of pollution of 
the atmosphere. In the West this 
threat has already assumed serious 
proportions, and it is widely regarded 
as a scourge. In a paper prepared on 
the occasion of the World Environment 
Day (June 5) and released by the U.N. 
Environment Programme, Prof C.K. 
Varshney, of the School of Environ¬ 
mental lienees, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, says acidification of the 
atmosphere in the country might have 
far outstripped that of the U.S. Acidity 
of rain water has not been adequately 
monitored inihe country, but occasional 
PH measurements of acidity have 
bean made at the six background air 
pollution monitoring network stations. 
At one of the stations, Mohanbari. 
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^???". I^ 5.6, one of the leaders fcnovm for Wj|h 

which (S clean . The lower the PH. principles, honesty and inteoritv 




the mqra Bcidic the liquid. 


should bee victim of such slander. 


The acidt rain problem is stated to C.l,A., notorious for many scandals, backlash to the tuUectonw ore 
be very much in the making in the wiHbfeJurtter disgraced by this totally similer*towhrt liMl^rfed*to 


Thq- l^int'VCoti^iey^W 
expressed the vieMf that 
action is tideeh. thei* is kety;ld 5id;iK': 
backlash to the tuttactomy pnifidiynvriil. - 


country. , Irrsome urban and industrial ^a^tess charge. Or KiSafnger was and vaaeotomv d^ throudh 
areas, rain of PH below, orclose to the stated to have alleged nearly a decade campa in the late Mvehties. 
critical value, has beeri received; on ago that the report that India intended *« «,«««. . 

occasions, in the vicinity of industrial dismember West Pakistan Ipresent . LJHS 

establishments. While rain averaging ^^akistan | as well had come from 

PH of 4.6 is common in parts of the vvithin Mrs Gandhi's Government. This 

U.S.. rain of PH 4.5 and 4.8 was 1®*^ to the speculation that the 

found in 1974inTramb8yandChembur source was the then Defence cot^acepbves 

(Bombay) respectively. Acid rains Minister, Mr Jagjivan Ram, but Mr 

have also been reported from Delhi, strongly denied the charge and !* supply pfal 

Nagpur and Pune. the speculation died down. Treeiy. 

"The current pace of development "There can be no greater defama- 


a programme to suppiv <?f8l 
freely. 


"The current pace of development 


is bound to promote acidification of tion than this , a visibly angry, but iMSAT-ICin IdSft 

.I _ - ..it •>4 .-4. /S«><tnfr»-Mll«4.^ SWIia^t^WW 


the environment". Prof Varshney says, 
and lists the possible adverse effect 
this can have on land and vegetation. 


controlled Mr Desai said, "Are yoU 
mad to believe such an allegation 7 I 
will prosecute Hersh for defamation if 


These include leaching out of important publishes this. I can t go to America 
plant nutrients from the soil; accumu- prosecute, but I can sue you", he 
lation of potentially toxic elements like trire,atened. 


aluminium and zinc; weakening of the Mr Hersh, 46, won the Pulitzer 
population of beneficial earthworms, prize in 1970 for his reporting on the 
destruction of important food sources massacre of Vietnamese civilians by 


□ India's third multi-purpose sataffita, . 
INSAT-ICv is proposed to be launched ^ 
in mid -1986 as a replacement for the ■ 
unsuccessful INSAT-IA. „ The,Gowrn- 


Mr Hersh, 46, won the Pulitzer ment of India has accorded approval 
prize in 1970 for his reporting on the for the launching.of INSAT-IC from a 


for certain herbivores and decrease in U.S. troops at My Lai. He was on the 
tree growth and forest productivity staff of the Washington bureau of The 
Several factors may add to the York Times from 1972 to 1979 
acidification of the environment in the ’® II*® author of three books, 

country. Fossil fuel consumption In The charge against Desai was 

India is on the increSse, pushing up perhaps based on a mistaken identity. 
the total emission of sulphur dioxide m any case, the report of the American 


3.20 million tonnes in 1979 This 
represents a 21 per cent increase, as 
compared to the 8.4 per cent in the 
Li S. during the same period. Besides, 
the new breed of super thermal power 
plants will substantially add to acidic 
gases in the atmosphere. 


C.I.A. Charge against Desai 


sacre of Vietnamese civilians by u,S. space shgttld. A launchrasenffl' 
troops at My Lai. He was on the tion for INSAT-lConthe space transport 
of the Washington bureau of The system had already been made by toe 
' York Times from 1972 to 1979 Department of Space, and confirmed 
is the author of three books. by the U.S. National Aeronaut^ and 
The charge against Desai was Space Administration (NASA), ' 
aps based on a mistaken identity. INSAT-IC is expected to be de- 
y case, the report of the American livered by the end of January or early , 
from 1 38 million tonnes in 1966 to journalist was found to contain many February, 1986. The Department 


Family Planning inadequacies 


inaccuracies. of Space disclosed at Bangalore on 

June 3 that INSAT -1C would be ^ 
procured from .the Ford Aerospace 
Family Planning inadequacies Communications Corporation 

(F.A.C,C ) in California under too 
existing contract- Though conser*. 
□ If the current trends and priorities vatively designed, INSAT-IC would 
are any guide, family planning continues represent a transitional stage between 
to be regarded as a matter of secondary foreign made INSAT-I sat^iites'and 
importance, although it should receive indigenously built INSAT-II senes, ^ 
top priority in view of the far -reaching spacecraft would be a gap fifler!- 
dismal effects of the burgeoning between INSAT-IB scheduled for launfety 
population On paper and in official August and Indian built (NSAT-ll 
reports, family ictonning is still supposed spacecraft which would be availabfe 

to be receiving attention and fairly the end of the decade^ ■ 


□ An outrageous accusation, rightly population On paper and in official August a 
denounced by Mr Morarji Desai as reports, family ic^nning is still supposed testspacecra 
"sheer madness" was hurled at the to be receiving attention and fairly ® 

unquestionably piftriotic Indian leader large sums of money are earmarked The first of the INSAT ^series, 
by Mr Seymour Hersfh American author for the campaign. INSAT-lA, which was launched in *, 

of the "The Price of Power " to Doubts have been expressed in April, 1982, was abandoned In spfce 
tw published eoon. Mr Hersh eHeoed ciusrters thet the results of the Septefnber as.it felted due to ^fniobr-,- 

ma^r pewhadbem apakJirrformer totally inadequate and not defkrtenctes' 

y^Ljcommensurate with toe expenditure. Accordii 
Ik With the Sixth Plan now pest midway, INSAT-IC wo 


J!fri IV ®®*’* ^ targets to INSAT-IB and have aH the addWbni 

mtormantforPresideftfNixOTand Dr for steriSsatiph (24 milkon) and lups satoty features and minor changesi 
Bob •'^ 4 - Kweinger dtoe Indo - (sewn million) have been realised, "rhe. thAt were incorporated in INSAT -TS,' 
Pakistan yvsr^l^ 1 ^nd tost he f^ renoaihlng 75 per cent will have to be following investigation of the faitofe', " 

Hcfiiov^ in the rdst of the Plan period, of INSAT-lA. The completion ,of 


According to toe ^ace authoritids, 
INSAT -1C would be tonctiona^idttiticai 


Johnson administration. now fesin than half. The Ministry of prtjjactdefinition of INSAT-li'spsc^jrs^ 

. Mr. Desai was not a member of Health hes asked for an additioriat Rs and itsapproval was targeted for eSrly 
Mi^ Qqnetot's GoyeriWsSHt in ip7T. 595crwe forthe F.P. Programrrtein 1984. ISROatpresentiSdiecussirig 
Hq liadv'MJt-^t''to;',T6KK9 .ytofen Mrs, the current Plan period. The earlier ..with other user ..agencies the service 
Ganctol^diKriidOd to'dN^st*Mm of the. allocation of Rs 1.078 crore is not capabilities the spacecraft in toe 
Ftoende.p 5 xrlf 0 jltor that considerBd-adequate in view of the mid-1.9i^, . , .‘..-i 
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AFFAIRS 


□ SimifflltoftbeRIcii 

□ Russia may quR Kabul 

□ U.S.-Ru8sia ‘^Mlsslls War” 

□ NATO'Warsaw RIsalrles 

□ PaMstan-Nspal Understandl ig 

□ Mevs for Pak rS'Sntiy Into 
CSwealth 

□ Anotlisr War In Lebanon? 

□ UNCTAD VI Dllomma 

□ Expulsion of 8. Africa from 
f.O.E. 

□ New Striicturo for I.L.O. 

O Unique Battle Against “Zom ” 
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□ The ninth Economic Summit, of 
major Western industrialised nations 
ended at WiKamsburg (V^rgnis, U.S A) 
on May 30, with a joint statement 
expressing confidence in an eventual 
Western economic recovery and 
pledging co-operation in attempts to 
master the problems that have con¬ 
tributed to the recession. The parti¬ 
cipants were the host (the U.S A. 
under Mr Reagan's Presidentship), 
leaders of Japan, Britair\ Franca West 
Germany, Italy and Canada, in addition 
to the European Community Com¬ 
mission President, Mr Gaston Thorn. 
The general impression is that the 
summit failed to solve any of the 
economic issues and that there were 
wide differences among the leaders, 
especially between those of the U.S. 
and France. 

The 10-point statement sum¬ 
marising the two days of talks wis 
accompanied by an appendix detailii ig 
specific economic and financial pro 9- 
lems facing the West. The sevun 
nations pledged to follow fiscal ai id 
budgetary policies that will keep inflatii m 
under control and allow a prognassi m 
reduction in interest rates. They ai io 
promised to intensify consultations 
with one another in the interest of 
co-ordinating their economic policies 
and to achieve greater stability in 
currency exchange rates 

The Western leaders said the 
pace of economic recovery would 
determine the speed with which they 
would tackle the problem of protec¬ 
tionism. On East-West trade, the 
statement said the volume of trade 
with Eastern Europe would depend 
on the degree to which It was compatfele 
with Western security interests. 

The statement also contained a 
general pledge of dedication to demo¬ 
cratic institutions and to the "sacred 
values" of the West. 

On the only political issue taken 
up at the summit—the planned daploy- 
ment of new medium-range nucisa" 
missiles in Europe—the toadSrs hau 
issuod a separate statement supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation'f 
move to go ahead with the deploy¬ 
ment. 

The sumipit gave the Finance 
Ministers the immediate assignment 
of exploring ways to ref orip the wwtd 
currency aystem and tp examine 
possible neMI for a |)igh-levei inter¬ 
national purrency cdhference. 

To aid Third World recovery 

thA UUikntarn buxlAre nbwihact 


early approval of proposed inereMea 
in resources for die tnternstional 
Monetary Fund and the gwieral arrange¬ 
ments to borrow. Apparently, toe 
main contentious issues were brushed 
aside by toe spokesmen of toe affluent 
nations. 

Arms Coittrot; Earlier, a seven - 
paragraph statement on arms control 
was read out by the U.S. Secretary 
State, Mr ShuHz. It cttiled ppon toe 
Soviet Union "to contoipute construc¬ 
tively to toe success of the arms 
control negotiations". The seven 
leaders pledged that thair arms "will 
never be used except in response to 
aggression". Th^ also warned the 
Soviet Union that it would not be able 
to divide them by directly influencing 
public opinion. 

The statement does not mark any 
change in the Western position on toe 
deployment of intermedlete rant 
nuclear missiles in Europe. In fact, it 
reiterates the American position that 
the French and British nuclear arsenals 
cannot be included in any computation 
of NATO nuclear strength for the 
purposes of arms control talks. It is 
this inclusion of the Britishand French 
missiles that has become a major 
stumbling block at the Geneva talks 
between the two Super-Powers. 

Soviet Warning: The Soviet 
Union has warned that it would take 
retaliatory measures if NATO Powers 
proceeded with the deployment of the 
proposed Pershing and the Cruise 
missiles by the end of the year. The 
summit statement does not show that 
the NATO Powers are having second 
thoughts. The statement says if the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
fail to reach an agreement on limiting 
intermediate-range nuclear arms in 
Europe, "the countries concerned will 
proc^ the planned deployment" 
of toe Pershing and the Cruise missiles 
by the end of the year. 

The U.S. spokesman said the 
summit statement was a massage to 
the people of the world, inoiudtng the 
people of the Soviet Union, of vitoat 
the toaders of tiieaa seven countries 
Stood for in this field, it was a very 
strong and balanced atatement and it 
was designed for pedple-all over tile 
world and was afatoa statement to the 
SoWat Union cd the Western resolve 
and reasonableness. President Mi^ 
terrand vigorously championed the 
case of the develq^lng nations bV 
asking the siahmit (o gh«^ special 
attention before tira UNCTAO’ V) 
oonferance to problems dealing vdto • 

Norto-Soutit r^^Si» Kp ptop^ 
that tfto-..s«tototit phtodd'inake « 
substantial andgenerous rafarahda to 
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ftuMia m#y quit Kabul 


□ AccordinqtoMrSeiiQS Hirriaon, 
8 joumeliat and aarnor «$soe!ate of the 
Camaqia andowmant for mternafkjnal 
peace# a breakthrough ia bkaly in talks 
batwaan the Soviet Union and Pakistan 
that cobid lead to withdrawal next 
yeer of alt Soviet combat troops m 
Afghanistan Mr Harrison quoted 
unKiantified diplomatx: sources on June 
3 as saying that virtuattyail details of 
the withdrawal plan had been worked 
out in U N -sponsored nagotiahons— 
except for an agreement on the exact 
time-table His assessment is that 
the stage may already have been set 
for a settlement 

Mr Alan Romberg, the State 
Department's deputy spokesman 
restated U S support of a negotiated 
polibcal settlement based on U N 
resolutions calling for the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces an independent and 
non-aligned Afghanistan, self-determi¬ 
nation for the Afghan people and the 
return of millions of Afghan refugees 
"with safety and honour" 

Mr Harrison said that a 20-page 
draft agreement "in almost final form", 
calls for guarantees of its terms by the 
Soviet Union, China and the U S The 
Pakistarv Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan 
formally asked the U S to act as a 
guarantor of the agreement dunng 
talks with top officials in Washington 
at the end of May 

Under the draft agreement, all 
parties would refrain from interfering 
in the internal affairs of any of the 
parties That condtbon would bar 
Pakistan and the U S from supplying 
arms to Afghanistan's rebel movement 
and bar the Soviet Union from inter- 
fenng in i^kistan affairs Conver 
sabons with Soviet. Pakistani and Indian 
diplomats apparently convinced him 
that an mtemal solubon can be worked 
out inside Afghanistan that would 
leave a Soviet-oriented government in 
place in Kabul, with Afghanistan's 
tribes in control of several areas It is 
beiiaved by many expert observers 
that as the dlptomabc costs to Russia 
mount because of its presence in 
Afghar^n, it hasbecome mcraasingiy 
clear that the Soviets want to bitwk 
out 6f the "embarrassing statomaie" 

Althouc^ a complete withdravyal 
of Soviet troops from Kabul Is unhk^, 
a partM pug-out may be agreed 
up^ That would mark a brbak- 
thrCufpt Ih ttw efforts# Sofar fUtMa, td 
reioive a problem. Ptty 

taflcs oh tb» OrMOiiave been 
henbdtwedh ^Fpr^n Miigaters of 
Afgbihtatan dhd PiykMan m Cfene^ 


during tha year or ao 

tt wm ba recaHaOt that Sowet 
forces sntered ^le jAi^phan eapitaJ— 
Kabul—In a swift acbon in tfw early 
hours of Oacambar 27, 1973 

An opbmisbc picture emerged 
following the 24-hour vlait of dn 
Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mf Ya0(4> 
Khan, to Bating at the end of May, 
oatensibly to brief Chinese badara on 
the aecond npurxf of the U N -aponaorad 
indirect talks held in Geneva Mr 
Ysaub Khan's mission was to chalk 





ha adaMSdrart 
itddgaaa ahli thair 

Meaneidiib, Prai^nt 
Haque ihdioittaitat , 

parmanantinMrmNihiof 
rity Council hadOiaOiOtf 
tfwy pfo^ btan^rfic^. 

guarantaea for mtnypianMhbdOf^^ 
any eattJamarrt pipjbb^ 

The indirect esHta on the Afonanmu# 
held in Geneva were aimed at fbmnp 
a pokbcal sotubim to tN ptot^apt; > 


out a strategy in consultabon with 
them for the next round of talks His 
visit to Beijing formed part of an 
appraisal mnston under wivch he would 
be visibng four other permanent 
members of the U N Security Council— 
Britain, France, U S and the Soviet 
Union 

While the first round of talks was 
held in June 1982, the second round 
took place in Geneva from April 11 to 
22 this year with Pakistan and 
Afghanistan represented by dieir 
respective Foreign Ministers—Mr 
Yaqub Khan and Mr Shah Mohammad 
Dost The Soviet Union’s desire to 
pun out IS attnbuted to the "sbff 
resistance its forces have been meeting 
in Afghanistan, besides pressure of 
world public opinion" The main 
hurdle appears to be the attitude of 
hardliners among Pakistan s allies, 
among permanent members of the 
U N S^unty Council and those 
belonging to a few armed groups 
within the so-called resistanca move¬ 
ment, operating along the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border areas Lack of 
unity among these groups has con¬ 
siderably blunted, if not defeated, the 
objective of the resistance movement 

Pakistan is reportedly in favour of 
an internabonal guarantee, including 
non -mtarvention hwn across the border 
in Pakistan But the Chinese feat 
that guarantees should come only 
after the Soviet Union has withdrawn 
Its forces from Afghanistan Beijing 
maintains that there is no military 
solution to the conflict In both 
Kampuchea and Afghanistan China 
favours a polibcal solution 

Pakistan has received assurancea 
from the U S„ BHlain, France and 
Saudi Arabia to back its efforts aimed 
at finding aaoMion to the Afghaniatan 
jxdblam Pakwan'a Foreign Mimster, 
Sahabtads Yaqub Khan, aatd on June 
13iat the countries wdufci support 
Palu«*n'i alfdrta to se^ a oomp^ 
han^va pofibcai aattiemant to the 
Atohsutobfrptobtani through toe UN -i 
ypShmoti tailta in Gbhava. Intar- 
natiemif ilpitoorittes ato tobaan inieg^ 
part of a Oomprahdnilvo aattlaimnt 


U.S.-Ruaaia "Mtaatla War*^ 

□ Proposals and countar-prdpoaab 
on the manufacture and dapioymint 
of rmssilas by PrOsidanf flOagab and 
Soviet leaders have craatad toe itapraa<' 
Sion that a theoreticat "war" b m 
progresa Each power ia anxfoita to 
outdo toe other in a bid to gam 
supenonty and taoticai advantagaa* 
Oddly enough, boto powers iwva 
expressed fMrs of dangers to their 
sacunty Raferrmg to the manufacture 
of new weapons by the U S A # toe 
Soviet Union announced at ttia and of 
May that It would deploy more nussiiaa 
in EurojM and hinted that some qi 
these could be stationad on the territory 
of ite allies in Eastern Europe 

A Govammant statament also 
contained a vailed warning that new 
missiles coukf be targeted directly at 
the U S A "In view Of the growmg 
threat to the sacunty of the USSR 
and Its aHies as a result of the 
development, producbon and pha«ng^ 
in of new Amartean ground, sea and 
air'based strategic arms, the Soviet 
Union IS confronted with the need to 
take rejiiy maasurSa to strengthen its 
defences, including deployment pf 
corretoonding strategic systsma"# tob 
statement saM 

Russia has repeatedly warned that 
It would take retaliatory steps if thb 
newUS Psntoing*2and Cruisermsstos 
were staboned in Western Europe as 
a result of failure to reach agresntant 
in toe current dfaarmamant tatos to 
Geneva But the tstsetstatament said 
the US missile de^loymant'^vHI farce 
thaUSSR toraobnsfctarthadaidlton 
It total, bst year concerning a uiYIataral 
moratorium on toe furtoar daptoytoant 
of madlum-ranito aystarhs in the 
European zona 

The need wotad pfito arise to 
impleiitontona»TimflA»nantwfto\ ■ 
Weraaw Patanwnbir 
suras to dap^adjdtdQnSl rrasni 
toe aim of oreadng toe naeeasiini 
counter-btaSboa to 1m gtowtop i^roiipr 
Hig bf u.$; 







weapon systems fn Europe and fh^ 
nupfear artns of other NATO coun¬ 
tries , 

Apparently, Moscow still wanted 
an agreement which would prevent a 
spiralling of,the arms race But it left 
no doubt that the Soviet Union would 
be ready to take part in such a race if 
they thought it necessary. Such steps 
would be needed to prevent a dferuption 
of the present situation which the 
Kremlin described as an approximate 
balance of forces in Europe A quan 
titative freeze and a limitation of quail 
tative modernization woufd be ttie 
first steps towards an acceptable agree¬ 
ment. 

According to a report from Wil¬ 
liamsburg <where the summit of the 
rich was hekl) the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration cautioned that Moscow's 
warning to station more nuclear missiles 
ih Europe if the U.S.A. deployed new 
missiles there, was a scheme to divide 
the Western alliance. 


NATQ'Waraaw Rivalries 


□ While Russian leaders allege that 
their country and the eastern bloc is 
surrounded by U.S, nuclear arms in 
various parts of Europe, NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation) complains 
of inadequate defences against the 
U.S.S.R. N.A.T.O. Defence Ministers 
wound up their meeting at Brussels 
orv June 3 with a pledge to maintain 
alloiit defence efforts. A final com¬ 
munique of the Defence Planning Com¬ 
mittee, atterwied by all 16 members of 
tfte Atlantic alliance except France, 
said the Roisters "reaffirmed the cur¬ 
rent resource guidance formula aiming 
at real increases in defenpe expenditure 
in the order of 3 per cent annually for 
the nations of the alliance in general". 

Ih the light of the "growing 
disparity," between the forces of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, the allies have 
also -e^eed to continue to do their 
utmost to make available all the 
resources needed to provide the 
requWtB strengthening of their deterrent 
and defence forces. The Ministers 
also stressed what they termed as 
threats to areas outside the NATO’s 
defend zone and on ways to counter 
such threats. Events in such areas, 
N-A.T.O. felt, could threaten vital 
interests of alliance members; so the 
Ministers decided to take fully into 
account theihcidance of such events. 

T)» Ministers also reiterated their 
commitment to deploy $72 Pershing - 
2 and Cruise missiles in Europe from 
December if the Geneva talks fait. In 
this connection, they referred to thq 


vyilNamsburg declaration Spain 
reserved its position because of the 
"revision" undertaken by the Spanish 
Government on Spain's participation 
in the alliance. 

Sfiort range Soviet missiles with 
a reach of less than 1,000 km have 
been deployed in Eastern Europe "for 
a long time" U S. Defence Secretary 
Casper Weinberger said. He described 
them as highly mobile weapons that 
could be shifted from one Eastern 
European country to another or moved 
around inside a single country. 

The Soviet Union has applauded 
the Danish Parliament for backing 
away from the NATO decision to 
deploy new U.S medium-range missiles 
in Europe. Denmark added an un- 
piecedonted footnote to the NATO 
statement, pointing out that the Oani^ 
Parliament had signalled unwillingness 
to go along with the alliance's stand 
on the missiles much longer. All 
members of the alliance were stated 
to have deplored this motiui,. Thus 
there is discord among NATO countries 
on certain issues. 


Pakietan-Nepal Understanding 


□ President Zia -ul Hague's four-day 
visit to Kathmandu in tha,^last week of 
May resulted in a closer understanding 
between Pakistan and Nepal Presi¬ 
dent Zia was evidently eager to win 
Nepal's goodwill, and King Sirendra, 
too, has been striving for support to 
his "peace zone" proposal. A joint 
.communique issued after the talks 
between the two heads of State 
indicated that Nepal and Pakistan had 
affirmed support for declaring the 
Indian Ocean asa zone of peace. They 
called for the withdiawal of great 
Power military presence from the 
Indian Ocean and the littoral and 
hinterland States. 

The two countries also reaffirmed 
their support for the limitah'on and 
reduction of armaments, and for nuclear 
non-proliferation and establishment 
of nuclear weapons free zones in 
South Asia and other regions. They 
reaffirmed their faith in the principles 
and ofijectivea of the policy qf non- 
alignment and adoption of independent 
positions on international issues oi) 
the basis of law and justice 

General Zia and King Birendra 
expressed concerrv over the dangerous 
situation in West Asia which threatened 
both regional peace and glc^al security. 
They stressed the ne»d for efforts to 
achieve a compirehenaive settlement 
in accordance with the U.N. resokt?. 
tions They also called for coh^rted 


action to amest thedangerbiiia«9cate^- 
of global tension imperWing vyorkt 
peaceaqdthecontinLM.daterara^dn 
of the global cNmate. 

Referring to the grave situation in 
Afghanistan, the two countries em¬ 
phasised the imperative of ia just apd 
honourable solution to this problem 
which should be bqsed on the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign forces from the 
country, restoration of its sovereignty, 
politicai independence ar^ non-aligned 
character, restitution of the right of 
the people to determine their own 
destiny and the "voluntary return Of 
the Afghanistan refugees to their homes 
in safety and honour". King Birendra 
commended the Government of Pakisi- 
tan for providing "humanitarian" relief 
to three million Afghan refugees who 
have taken shelter there. On Kam¬ 
puchea they called for a resolution of 
tiiis problem on the basis of the relevant 
U.N. resolutions. 

The two leaders called for effective 
measures to control the escalating 
arms race and emphasised the impera¬ 
tive for serious discussion on the. part 
of major powers to halt and reverse 
the nuclear race. 


Move for Pak re-enti^ IntoC'wealth 


□ Pakistan wishes to rejoin the Com¬ 
monwealth, but wishes to be invited 
to return and does not intend to apply 
for re-admission. Fresh efforts are 
reportedly under way to get Pakistan 
re admitted, with India due to host the 
summit of the 45 -nation Organisation 
in November. "We want Pakistan 
back in ttya organisation'", uid Bangla¬ 
desh f oreigft Minister, Mr Shamsud 
Doha, in Colombo on May 31. 

Paradoxically, it was over the 
recognition of the then new-born 
Bangladesh by important members of 
the Commonwealth that Islamabad 
pulled out of the organisation in a huff 
in 1972 after the Indo,-Pakistan 
war. In a chat after his press com 
ference, Mr Doha ferried a question 
whether Dhaka (Dacca) was now- 
taking the initiative to get Pakistan 
beck in the Commonwealth after more 
than 10 years and whether he had 
discussed the matter with Sri banka 
leaders "We want to help Pakistan, 
but it's a question of proci^Hre", he 
renwked., ... * 

PresWem Jayewarderie <rf : $ri 
Lanka is vtsitiog Paluslan soon vVhen 
fsiamabad mi#t raise the questioh bf 
Its re-admission- ‘ CoiombOi htis not 
publicly taken a'stand on-the Issue. 
This is tile second bid by Pakistan to 
get trtio the Commenwlialth Since the 



1981 

motfs MrsQandh(tfK})cate<1repent)l 
that tnrfia WQukt not support an^ 
move to f9-admit PaUsfdO to tN 
ComrnortweaJiti ■‘ 


Another War in Lebanon? 


n With the onset of summer t»w 
fears are ^rowin^ in West Asia of s 
fresh outbreak of hostilities in Lelianori 
'srael is determined to efim'natt the 
thi edt from Syrio at ar>y cost, and tht 
aijr^einerit bebAnen the USA enri 
Israel providing for a withdiawal of 
the fetter's Forces from Lebanon does 
not seem to have ensured a tension 
tree atmosphere in fact Israel is 
rnakiiig full military prepare honsfoi o 
war President Assad of Syria could 
hope to gain politically from a limited 
war both among the Palestinians m 
Lebanon and among tne Arab States 
because of his uncompi omising stand 
against Israel even et the risk of 
provoking an enemy attack 

Syria has condemned the Israel 
I ebanon agreement on withdiawal of 
foreign troops from L«baiion The 
agreement, described as the second 
peace treaty between Israel and,,s 
Arab neighbours after the Israeli 
Egyptian Treaty in 1979 iscondition.il 
Israe* will withdraw its 30 000 t-'oops 
fiom southern Leoanon only i» an 
i qual number of Synan and Palestinian 
‘orces who are now occupying northr rn 
and western pat ts (A Lelnnon ai e ul o 
vacdtCHl Syria has demanded a major 
say for tne Mushrii popularion in thr 
affairs of Lebanon bofore its troops 
ai c withdrawn 

Experts believe that Israel there 
fore miglit try to force eithei a division 
of Lebanon or attempt to push the 
Syrians and Palestinians out of Lebanon 
militarily rather than unilaterally with 
drawing its own forces 

The Israeli forces already in 
Lebanon, whroh have oeen recently 
reinforced by another five divisions 
including armour and artillery might 
engage die Syrians in the Bekka Valley 
and elsewhere in Lebanon The exit 
of Syrian and Patestmian forces fiom 
I ebanon and a possible involvement 
of more international peace keeping 
forcesm thatcountrycould significantly 
reduce the role and influence of Syria 
in Lebanese affairs 

Despita renewed American support 
torferaef, symbolised by the resumptron 
of the supjdy of F-1 Baircraft to it» the 
U.S (s unlikely to tot Israel invade 
Syria proper for fear of Soviet involve¬ 
ment Acowding to Westwp reports, 
tfte Soviets alreidy have « S^OOGv- 


strortgoenikldtiiMpf pai»QOtto< 

mannwig dre SAM-'S sites fin Derr^mus. 
The presence of Soviet forces may 
deter Israel from attacking Syria 


UNCTAD Vt Dilemma 


l'i The sixtb'session of UNC TAD (U N 
Conference on Trade and Dovdopmerit) 
began at Geneva on June 6 amidst 
widespread gloom because of the 
gravity of the global economic crisis 
and the continuing rbseice of co 
r/rdinated and corn erisd av f on bi>twi>en 
the I mb and tne poin MCtions of 
humanity to overcome ihr d'ffu uf 
ties Many developing r ounti les are 
desenbed as on the vc^ge ot «-oiiomir 
collapse ' but the affluert countries 
have merely expressed lip sympathy 
towards them 

A disheai teninq picture of fhe 
world seconomic scen“ was piesrmb 1 
hy the UNCTAD Secretary Ceooral 
Mr Gairani Co'ea in his report to the 
session In 1981 the GfJP of the 
developing countnej grew at only 1 6 
per cent act ording to the report Iri 
1982 the growth late was even 
lower The per capita growth has 
hence been negative Thus the total 
external debt of the deve'oping nations 
has mounrr d to ovei S 600 bi'lion The 
prices of commorlitie^ on the exporh 
of which many of them stil' depend 
plummeted in real fet ms to their lowest 
level in Ah yejii In 1981 and 1982 
tne developing countries other than 
oil expot ter»lost S 14 billion through 
thr decline in then terrtis of trade Both 
invostrnent and consumption are being 
curtailed with serious cortseguences 
lor current employment and future 
growth The worst affected are the 
36 toast deve'oped countries These 
had expenenued less than one per 
cent growth per captte for two decades 
even before their incomes began to 
decline In the last two years the 
flow of official development assistance 
to them has actually declined just 
when the pnceo of their products 
have nose-dived As a result, in most 
of them industry is grinding to a halt 
for want of spares and raw materials 
white trucks and buses aie often 
immobiksed for want of tyres 

The rapid eroeidn of the purxfiasing 
power of the developing countries is, 
in fict the key feature of the crisis 
faCmg them The UNCTAD secretariat 
has calculated that m all they need an 
additiohal $ 90 piNion for purchasing 
power ^(VibT^thp next two yeaii to 
resume ^.wfng at 5 per cent a year 
as i;hey old in seventies 

tn the meanbme they havA been 


eftintf «ntP«c^ 

the cute dtoiT ere 

their mvestmenfend outfit 

cannot gb on. beouise iHMirinM 

have shrunk to tossttUto diiW 

worth of imporfs *• 

The position <ff devetoW 

f ountnes m in any Case Wot enviaj^ 
Last year their GNP grew by lesSmSif 
one per cent, and trade shrank by six 
per cant, the first time in the postwar 
fier tod Unemployment has crossed 
the 32 million mark m the OEpCf 
counmies, and will continue to rise if 
the present weak recovery does tiot 
turn into a strong one 

To xtrenglhen auonoonic recovery 
in Ihe advanced nations and simuL 
taneoiisly rt-verse the decline of the 
oil .mportinq developing countries, Mr 
Corea proposed three mutually «* 
inforeng courses of action to lower 
the rates of interest in the advanced 
count'les a sharp increase in the 
pui chasing power of the developing 
counines through an ncrease in aid, 
and action in the medium term and 
'ong term U) restructure the econoimes 
of the developing countries 


Expulsion of S Africa from I 0 * 


[j South Africa the social and pokbcai '* 
outcast from ‘he Internatlonaf com¬ 
munity halS received another rebuff 
ever tnough it may not care much 
about It The racist country was 
expelled from the International Orga¬ 
nisation of Employers 1 1 0 E lonJutie 
1 by a majority vote of developing 
countnos Despite its expulsion from 
the I L 0 m 1964 South Africa had 
retdirH»d its membership of the lOE a 
powerful Geneva based organisation 
of employer b * 

The fledsion to remove South 
Africa fi om the 1 0 L taken by 52 
votes to eighL came on the eve of the 
69th annual session of the Internahonal 
Labour OrganisaPon |IL0). The 10 E. 
which works » co operabon with the 
1L 0 has now decided tp Imk its own 
membership with that of the I L.0 A 
The structure of the I L O., parti‘s 
cularfy its 52-member gbvemir^ bodyv 
IS expected to undergo signtficaht 
changes with China resufwlng its pteea 
in the organieabon China was e 
founder member of the I.L 0, which 
came into existerx^'in 1919, but 
foiiov^ng a U N vote, admitting the 
People's Repubhe of Chkyi m ptoce c/f 
Taiwen rn 1971i the 1L.0. dropped > 
Taiwan the seme year. .Jhegoveroing 
body of tie 14.0 recently d^red the 
wayfor Chilli entry try eaenoefling 5 


im 





33 rniilion of arrears of subscriptions 
dfue from that country. 

The governing body has 10 
permanent members, including India 
(also a founder member), by virtue of 
their industrial importance. China's 
entry will necessitate reaHooation of 
permanent seats- 

The committee on the structure 
of the l.t.O. Is woridng out a formula 
but it will have to be ratified by a 
majority of two -thirds of the member - 
countries. The committee is expected 
to take into account the preponderance 
of developed countries among the 
permanent 10 which developing coun¬ 
tries regard as one not providing fair 
representation for different regions of 
the world in this specialised world 
body 


New Structure for I.L-O. 


□ The 150 odd members of the 
International Labour Organisation 
(I L.O.), in session in Geneva during 
June, were in favour of major changes 
in the structure of the organisation. 
Soma changes are probable in regard 
to its policy making governing body. 
The 69th session of the tripartite 
International Labour Organisation Con¬ 
ference is expected to adopt certain 
constitutibnal amendments 

The Conference began a general 
diacussion on June 2 on reports of the 
Governing Body, and the ILO Oirector- 
Gaheral. Mr Francis Blanchard, bearing 
on employment social security and 
social aspects of industrialisation. The 
Coftibrsnce set up six main committees 
for detailed diacussions, besides one 
on structure and another on drafting 
of resolutions. An agreement has 
been reached on constituting an 
expanded governing body with 108 
seats, in place of the present 56 
membera and each of four regions— 
Africa, America, Asia and Etxope— 
represented by a fixed number of 
seats for Governments (America* 12, 
Africa-13. Europe-14 and Asia-16). 

The criteria for the composition 
of the governing Body is representation 
taking into account the geographical, 
econonuc and social interests, total 
popubtion and economic activity in 
terms of GNP or contributions to 
iL.O. 

This will nrwan abolition of tite 
existing category of 10 non-elective 
pennai^oaatBrinGkjitingJridia,chosen 
for titah- chief industrbu importance. 
This change, vritibh ahbtild s^ ensure 
representation for Inttia and China 
which, has raeumed its pUee in ILO 


this year. Is being brought about by 
demands from various countries fbr 
wrider representation on the governing 
body. The 1(38 seats imil be made up 
of 54 representing governments and 
27 each for employers and workers. 
India's Labour Mipl^r, Mr Veerendra 
Patil, pleaded at the session that the 
I L.O. should not be allowed to become 
an arena of bitter politicai controversies 
and deflected from pursuing its funda¬ 
mental objective of social justice. The 
I.L.O. standards should become mors 
relevant to conditions obtaining in 
developing countries. He congratu¬ 
lated Mr Blanchard on his re-elation 
for another five-year term which, he 
said, was a recognition of his dedicated 
service and valuable guidance. He 
also welcomed CNna taking its rightful 
place at the Conference. 


Unique battle against "Zeros" 


□ The country which was facing a 
record inflation in the world has 
suddenly acted dramatically in a bid to 
set matter right. It has overnight 
chopped off four zeros from the 
currency. As a result of the govern¬ 
mental decree issued on June 1, 
Argentina’s menials—street sweepers, 
barbers and also telephone operators- 
lost their "millionaire" status overnight 
There is thus a "fall” in the social 
yardstick. Eight years of triple-digit 
inflation had pushed prices so high 
that Argentina's national mint had to 
keep printing bills with more and more 
zeros, including a one million peso 


note introduced 18 montiia Ago, . 

Comfiuter “progronrunea, i^ket 
calculator owners and accoithtants 
finally said "enough zeros" and de¬ 
manded that the Government do 
sometNng about the flood and wros 
plaguing Argentine finances. T)^ 
Governinent chopped (our zeros off 
the "legal peso” and renamed it the 
"Argentine peso". 

Some othercountriea have adopt¬ 
ed this drastic device befpre. France 
chopped two zeros Off its franc, 
operating the "new franc", in January, 
1960, and Israel cut one zero off Its 
pound and resumed use of the biblicai 
"shekel" In February, 1980. 

The national mint has spent a 
reported $ 400 million to have new 
coins and print new bills and an 
unknown amount to publicise the 
change. 

Official announcements explain 
that what was once a one million peso 
note is now a 100 peso bill. The sum 
is worth about $ 10 at the black 
market exchange rate and $ 12 at the 
official rate. Factory workers who 
had been earning 10 million pesos a 
month now earn 1,000 pesos, but 
their spending power should be about 
the same because prices will have four 
zeros choped off as well. When the 
one million peso note was first intro¬ 
duced in 1918, it was worth S 
140. Inflation has starved the bill to 
less than one-tenth of its original 
value. The lowly 5,000 peso note 
becomes an Argentine 50 cent com, 
worth only about 6 U.S. cents. 
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Spaoiaf Status of J A K 


'ommented Short Notes on 


World Environment Day 


Q. "Tha World Environhnent 
Day" fell on June 6.1983. Several 
laws have bean passed In India to 
check pollution and protect the 
environment. Why are the pollu¬ 
tion control laws in India ineffec¬ 
tive? Give some examples. 

Ans. The aim of observing 
"World Environment Day" on June 5 
this year vras to increase^ the general 
awareness about the urgency of 


top environmental experts. Nor does 
the current regulatory mechanism 
provide for early warning systems. 
The large-scale use of chemicals to 
protect crops from peste, insects and 
fungi, and to control vectors of diseases 
in the developing countries has become 
a source of serious concern. Apart 
from the discharge of poisonous smoke 
and effluents from certain factories, 
especialty those manufacturing chemicai 
and industrial products, there is also 
the danger (currently minimised) of 
fumes from the new Mathiva oil refinery 
damaging the Taj at Agra. 


Q. During the recent elaetlon 
cempaigne for the Jethmu fii|A 
Kashmir State AeaemUy ele^<IM$ 
repeated references were iha^ 
by the main oontastbig pgrtlea ^ 
the special status of the Stite gir 
the Indian federal set-up. VMiie 
is the special stahis and what is 
the relevant provision in the IndHwi 
Constitution? 

Ana. Jammu and KaahtTRrddbu- 
pies a Special privileged position arhonj^^ 
Indian States as regards Ite reisdohs 
with the Indian Union, Article $70 
of the Indian Constitution restricts ^ 
powers of ParHSmenf Over Kashmir tp, 
three subjects—defence, foreign Sffdie 
and communications.' Other sut^ts 
out of the Union and Concurrent Lifts 
may be made applicable to Ka^rnir 
with the approval of .the Kashmir 
State. The State of J. and Ki also has 
its own Constitution (unlike the other 
Statesof India). . TheConstituantAs¬ 
sembly set up in the Stats in 1951 to 
frame a Constitution ratified the acces¬ 
sion of the State to the Indian Union' 
and abolished the hereditary ruiership, 
The Head of State carried the tim 
“Sadar-i-Riyasat", Clause (b) (/) of- 
Art. 370 states that the power of 
Parliament to make laws for J & K shall 
be limited to—"those matters in the 


contrcMing pollution which is spraying 
fast at countless places and posing a 
grave danger to mankind. The danger 
to the, environment is much more 
serious in the advanced and highly 
industrialised countries, such as the 
U.S.A. and Britain. Tlw problem is 
not so serious in India because it is 
. predominantiy anagriculturatcountry 
and the evib of urbanisation are confined 
to comparatively amatl areas. But 
recent disclosures have highlighted 
the importance of tbe question and 
steps need to be taken well in time to 
avoid a grave ^tuation. 

There is no doubt that unreguiated 
release of substances could trad to 
disaster in drinking .wa^ sources,., 
aquatic "food chains" ^e at¬ 
mosphere. ^Pollution control laws in 
this country are (fofeetive and Henca 
not very offsctivertfwy lack teeth-- 
specific provisiofM ttt deal with the 
coAfttion'i tiisatinabt and dispOsat Of 
toxic wastee. .This.ja>die fintting of 


The waste prdsiem in India began 
to be noticed seriously wtwn the Ganga 
was virtually ablaze near Monghyr, in 
Bihar, in 1968, because of the oil 
discharged with the effluent from the 
Barauni Oil Refinery which had caught 
fire. There was large -scale killing of 
fish In the estuary near Goa because 
of the waste water containing ammonia 
and arsenic from a fertiliser factory, 
pollutibh of the Damodar river due to 
the steel and chemicai industries' dis¬ 
charge. There is no screening mechan¬ 
ism at the national level to restrict 
import of industrial processes known 
tqgenerata hazardous wastes. Arm^ 
the other aourctts of waste and pollution 
are the phosphates fertiliser industry 
arid thermal power plants. The resi- 
duea left after toe manufacture of 
pesjicidea, pigments, organic 
chepiicalsarid several other proodbts 
erehlgM^ido and hence dangerous. 

Bedaub of the inklequate moni- 
torinf^and enforoitinetM atto tite 


Union List and the Concurrent List 
which, in consultation with the Govern-' 
ment of the State, are declared by tod - 
President to correspond to matters 
specified in the instrument of Acces¬ 
sion governing the accession of the; 
State to toe Dominion of India as' 
matters with respect to yvhic.h tha^ 
Oonminion Legislature maV make laws 
for that State." 

The leaders Of the l^tional Con-' 
ference (the J & i^'s niling garty); 
especlaily Or ParotK} Abduim';?h|ee' 
accused toe Centre of diluting tod' 
special status of toe State, but'Mrs 
Gandhi declared during her etootkm 
campaign that the Centra stood tirmly 
by Articie 370of the Constibition and 
fuiiy ragneeted the speokii fMtoS a( 
the Statpi:. W <#.8 K:^<S¥s 
autonomy than any,.otoar f^arsl tmf 
of toe country, aniftoe'Ctovemment ' 
qI India has gone out 'of its way to 
accommodate toe wiahea of toe Stote 





assistance for development. It is the 
bigciest r(E^ipient of Central aid under 
the Five -Vear Plans and other schemes 
(Rs 900 crore Ih 6th Plan J. 

Addressing a meeting Jn north 
Kashmir o’n May. 21 Mrs Gandhi 
described as "absurd and ridiculous" 
the charge that the Muslim majority 
character of the Slate vias being 
undermined, Except for the Bharatiys 
danata Party, all other parties have 
emphasised the point in their election 
campaigns that they will do their best 
to preserve J & K's special status 
under Article 370. 

But Or Farooq Abdullah, on May 
26, accused the Congress Party of 
eroding Article 370. He said it was 
during 22 years of the Congress rule 
that the nomenclature of "Sadar-i- 
Rlyasat" and Prime Minister of the 
State were changed to Governor and 
the Chief Minister While strongly 
criticising the Central Government, 
Dr Farooq has declared that there is 
"nothing like a Kashmir dispute". He 
claimed that the relations between his 
Government and the Centre were 
cordial and friendly. "Our battle is 
not with the Centre but with the 
CongresS'l", He also declared signi¬ 
ficantly "We are Indians. We 
remain in India and will continue to be 
a part of India. We don't have to 
climb mountain tops to shout this, 
time and again " He was of the view 
that "We should not rip up old wounds 
and grievances . we have to create a 
new India with mutual trust and har¬ 
mony". Dr Farooq has dissociated 
himself from the demand for a plebiscite 
in Kashmir being reiterated by certain 
Maulvis. 


TAPS, RAPS and NAPS 


Q. "The country's future eco¬ 
nomic progress depends on TAPS. 
RAPS, MAPS end NAPS". Explain 
this statement and indicate your 
views about it. 

Ans. The abbreviations TAPS, 
RAPS, MAPS and. NAPS stand for 
Tarapur Atomic Power Station, the 
Rajasthjtn Atomiq Power Station, the 
Madras Atomib Power Station and the 
Narora Atomic Power Station respec¬ 
tively. In view of their immense 
potential for generating nuclear energy 
from nuclear material, these abbrevia¬ 
tions are well known throughout the 
woi^, especialty because a close watch 
is t^ir^ tept by international agencies, 
especially ,the International Atotink^ 
Energy Comntission, on tiw generation 
of nuclear energy in various countries 
of the workf., Safeguards arc sup¬ 


posedly imposed on all nuclear entei 
prises. 

The supplies of nuclear raw 
material are limited and almost every 
deal by an ambitious govei nment with 
a country for the supply of nuclear 
minerals or equipment bwomes known 
sooner or later The total installed 
nuclear power capacity in the woild 
increased by about 11 per cant in' 
1980~from 123 GW{E) in 1979 
to 136 GW(E) at the end of 1980, 
G W(E I stands for Giga Watts (Electric). 
which IS one billion watts of electricity. 
By 1985 nuclear power is expected to 
account for 310 GW(E), or 11 per 
cent of the world's total electricity- 
generating capacity 

The position of nuclear power 
generation in India, as disclosed in 
Parliament early in May, 1983, is as 
follows. Cumulative generation of 
power at the end of 1982 in the 
Tarapur complex was about 24,372 
million units (target was 26,600 million 
units), the Rajasthan station 6,951 
million units (against the targeted 
11,900 million units), the Madras 
station (near Kalpakam)—installed 
capacity. 470 MW (2 X 235), and of 
NAPS (Naiora Atomic Power Stafon 
in U.P ) also With the same capacity 
Tfie first unit o( RAPS was commis¬ 
sioned in December, 1973, and tlie 
second in 1980 The other two atomic 
power stations have yet to be com(jietecl 
and commissioned 

Since India's economic develop¬ 
ment depends on the availability of 
power—and nuclear power holds much 
promise—It is true to say that the 
country's future development hinges 
upon the performance of TAPS, RAPS, 
MAPS and NAPS If. unfortunately, 
the various nuclear power stations 
continue to be plagued with defects, 
breakdowns, shortages of raw materials 
and other technical problems neces¬ 
sitating a slowing down of power 
generation, the economic progress 
will be delayed to that extent. The 
latest report on India's mtrxjral reserves 
IS • uranium 675,000 tonnes, thorium 
363-000 tonnes and Zircon 
1,10,00,000 tonnes. The tbtal ex- 
fjenditureis . Tarapur Rs 101 crore, 
Rajasthan station Rs 1 72 croie (till 
Dec 1982).- 


Dangers from Space 


Q. What are the implications 
of space for peace ahd war?- 0{a> 
cuss, the impact of new itpMta 
achievpmentf ofi tns life and ihring 
of the limsas in advmced cwKintrke 
and in the rairt pf the wor^f. 


Ann- , SatjBitiss, ihv8ftl^,l^th«^ 
world's' vast scfentific talent afttir 
decades of highly expensive research^ 
now roam ttie skies, many qf, ^em' 
providing useful information or pro¬ 
moting the spread of. information and 
eaang communications to an un¬ 
believable extent. While tiie long seritis 
of space triumphs are proofs of the 
conquest of space by man and will go 
dowtn in history as miracles of the 
20th century, perhaps the greatest 
tragedy of modern civilisation is that 
the bulk of space science today has a 
military bias. This means that the 
greater part of the phenomenal sums 
collected from the taxjMyer on various 
pretexts is being spent not for ensuring 
peace or promoting peaceful pur.suits 
but for gaining military ends- a costly 
war in space in which the mam 
participants are the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. 

Sr' 

Of course the benefits of satellites 
to mankind are many, and new avenues 
are being opened by the progress in 
the skies. Scientists can estimate the 
natural resources of the less developed 
countries Complete weather patterns 
can be worked out, entire eco-systenYS 
can be viewed, conditions of crops 
and. far more important, the deposits 
of minerals, etc., can all be estimated 
with amazing accuracy, speed and 
scope. Such surveys from space were 
unthinkable only a few decades ago. 
Mankind can be saved from natural 
disasters through timely information 
about such events on the basis of data 
collected by satellites, and many projects 
can thus be planned and executed. 
The world's communtcations, including 
TV, radio and telephones, have ex¬ 
panded with amazing rapidity and it is 
now possible to plan and implement 
programmes for mass education even 
in a vast sprawling country like 
India. The satellites are very expensive 
propositions, but humanity is told 
they are worth a II the money spent on 
them. 

However, there is also the dark 
side of satellites. Fit;st sdnoe satetiites 
can "see" almost everything on earth, 
nothing can be hidden frbm their 
intricate wide-eyed .cameras.' Ac¬ 
cording to ah expert,, muttinationets 
can secure vital mformation about the 
natural resources of ceftaih under- 
develojsed countries and get contracts 
for exploitation without the exploited 
people being aware of what tiiey.af^ 
losing. Secondly, the attetnpt t^the 
Big Powei^ to destroy each other's 
sateOHes, estjlctatfY.spY aal^Tes^ may 
mearr .the deetritctioo. o^ipi'ue^fdi 
ones etoo, whiclj 

'^ins torzero.. That wbofel toe , tHA 

wiOfwtfollyipfiistDryi . 



India’s Defence & 
Forelf^ Policy 


The foremost duty of every gov¬ 
ernment is to ensure the safety and 
territorial integrity of the country, 
regardless of the cost which the 
people seldom grudge. Put as 
Jawaharial Nehru said, defence does 
not merely mean armed men in uniform 
and machines of various types; it 
means many other things too—the 
industrial potential the morale of the 
people the development of the capacity 
and industrial resources. 

India s a traditionally pear^ loving 
country; it does; not believB in ag^essive 
policies and has no ambitions of 
territorial expansioa And yet it has 
to maintein a full-fledged apparatus of 
war in order to develop and maintain 


prepared for producing the goodsand 
equipment of defence. 

As a result of the hostile internatio¬ 
nal envirohment especially the frantic 
acquisition of lethal weapons of all 
grades by our immediate neighbour, 
Pakistan, which has already fought 
three wars with this country, India's 
defence budget has been increasing 
rapidly, the latest estimate for 1983- 
84 being Rs B,971 crore. The com¬ 
pulsions of our defence planners that 
necessitate fuA consideration of the 
dangers from Pakistaa China and 
other potential sources have therefore 
to be kept in mind while discussing the 
country's defence outlays 

Another fact that needs to be 


Oefenca and mafntanance of tenritortal Integrity are among tlie 
foremoet reagonsHillltles of every county *0 govemment. No 
expenditure In this regard 1$ deemed exeeeshre. Moreover, 
there Is a close link betf een a government’s defence and foreign 
polleles^ the range and content of each depends upon the other. 
This feature examines India *0 defence andfOreIgn policy prohlems, 
Including the compulsions In these vital areas. 


the capacity to ward off all dangers of 
attack from hostHb ne'ighboura This 
necessitates aH-rountf military pre- 
paraVoff; that exptains why Nehru 
told ParUameht way back in 1950: 
"The equation of defence is—your 
defence forces ^us your industrial 
and technological background, phie 
thirdly, the economy of the country 
and. fourthly, f he^rlt of the people " 
The counts fi^yeer plans have 
also b«ih described ea defbhce. plsna 
becat^ defence cbnaitts today in the 
concerned counOy beirig Tnduatriallyr 

t ' .fr 


kept ip mind In this connection is that 
Indie rahka 7Ql^ among die 141 
countries for which relevant data ere 
available in respect of the percentege 
of-the Grose National Product being 
spent on defence According to a 
prestigious pubHcatioa "Worid Military 
and Social Expenditure 1982", the 
global mititary ncpenditure has beerf 
mounting In recent yeare the 1981 
figure b^ng S 800 biliioa XyMnty- 
five developed countries account for 
had the woHcTs military erqsenditure' 
tpe dei^^opbtg non-oA producing 


cent The developHyi ceua^ti^^V^ 

pM^eapim inoonm 

dollers spent only t.7 per'fierit df;iw' 

total 

India '»eurrounded oh aVnoct^JI;'. 
sides by countries- incurring 
expenditure on defence^ OPEC coufk'' 
tries in the west tiie.SovietUnion«nd 
China in the north: and tiW 
though situated far away, spemUng 
fabulous sums on thejfeyeIppmfK 
Oiego Gercte as a nwjor operstklial: 
base. India has, therefore, to ta^ 
account of the hi^ spenders on milft^ 
hardware on so many fronfe - ; 

There is no doubt whatevef '^wt; 
the "armaments cultuns" of tlwworid' 
is due to the principal ermssUppite:^ 
the U.SA. (the biggest merchant in 
weapons of deaths, tiw Soviet Unibiy 
which occupies the SecondpkKiet Sn^ 
some countries of Western 
especially France.' The total arms 
deliveries by these Powers to tiW 
developing world were worth neeriy 
24 billion dollars in '1981. 

The Si^>er Powers are fully aware 
that arms sales are a potential instru¬ 
ment of the cold wan and wltin the 
virtual abandonment of detente by the 
Super Powers the arms rape has 
become more intense The raelgalners 
are these powersbecause th^ hlig^iy 
profitable sales of weapons are mount¬ 
ing India finds itself helpless because 
the old models of aircraft end other 
weapons which it posse^mi are fast 
becoming (Arsolete and, because,of 
the competitioa heavy expendifuce 
has to be incurred on. acquiring new , 
weapons and improved -models, to" 
match the F- 16s obtained by Peiuttiii 
for mstarx^e. 

The Indian peo^ are tiius required f 
to spend heavy amdOntS on the defehcef! 
forces for no fault or aftibition off- 
theirs Nor can they afford to debty 
the aCqubWon of tiw Maet.tiachnQlpgy;' 
the improved versions of akcNfeai^ 
other equipment; 'as the tadtre:^^; 
gapvridi^ theccstofddaykiC^i^' , 
The chances of Indie having to face.e 
dheet security threat from any cS the 
advanced iixdlustriai powere are very 
siirn but tire US support bdhg 
contihusHy given to Paldirten com- 
pHcetee matters Thqe for m^h of 
the (fefenceaxpsnditcire titippiMirii^ 
has to incur-the rebpchaHMity' Um chi 
the USiA. eiid-ffettie^..wmh thii 


acting in cottuaion and, daapits danialsi 
peeing a threat to thiscount^'e security 
and stability. Pakistan fits in well 
, With U.S. global anti-Soviet strategy, 
especially when there is military 
rule. For this reason and ateo for 
many otiiera India has a great stake in 
global disarmament; for, when there 
is a worldwkfe reduction in arms 
(there is no sign of it yet), the arming 
of Pakistan—and hence India's match¬ 
ing response—vinll also slow dowa 

To meet the threat posed by the 
introduction of sophisticated arms in 
tndtef s neighbourhood the Government 
of this country has been compelled to 
take several measures to safeguard 
national security. A five-year "Army 
Plan" ccHnrrwnced in 1979,' but a 
review of the modernisation schemes 
for 1980-81 led to the formulation of 
annual plans A much higher per¬ 
centage of fhe total defence allocation 
was spent on modernisation of the 
Army to improve its organisatioa fire¬ 
power, cross-country mobility and 
night-fighting capacity, besides com¬ 
munication and training facilities 

The service conditions of Army 
Personnel vvere also improved a great 
deal Another upward revision in the 
emoluments of Army officers and 
other ranks came in 1982-83, partly 
to meet the higher cost of living and 
remove certain anonulies in salary 
scalea These measures helped to 
improve the career prospects of officers 
in particular and lee^ned the discontent 
on account of inadequate salaries of 
several categories of the defence 
forces 

The Defence Plan (1979-84) was 
reviewed in 1981 and a revised plan 
for the period 1980-85 was formulated 
coterminus with the country's Sixth 
Five-Year Plan The Army got more 
thrift and greater mo^rnisation 
through improvements in its fire-power 
and mobili^. Indigenous production 
of defence equipment was expanded 
and diversified after research activity. 
As a result the new MaiaBattle Tank 
(MBT) progressed further, and the 
Indian Navy commissiorted the sixth 
frigsta " INS Vindhyagiri". The Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to acquire two 
German submerinesand assemble more 
irxtigenously. A deaf , for getting 
Mira^20p0 from Francei Indbr s reply 
to the F- 16a} wasfineMsp^. Adcord- 
ing jto expertSr the de(»^e which 
eri^ on t)ecember 31, 1982, saw 


pur defence forces "steadily progres¬ 
sing towards self-reliance and moderni¬ 
sation''. 

India's defence problems have 
naturally a close relation with the 
Government s foreign policy. The art 
of conducting a country's foreign 
affairs lies in finding out and pursuing 
what is most advantageous to the 
national interests Mere talk about 
peace, international goodwill and har¬ 
mony, apart from avoidarKe of miHtary 
alliances is not enough. There has 
to be something more positive. The 
compelling demands of security have 
to be constantly kept in mind. The 
fluctuations in bilateral relations, the 
considerations of trade and promotion 
of cultural relations are all a part of 
foreign policy in the broad sense. 

The determination of policy hinges 
on certain factors: the search for 
peace, the search for time and the 
search for economic collaboration. 
Thus foreign policy also has an economic 
content In part it is true that Indian 
spokesmen's utterances are excessively 
moralistic. There is too much sermonis¬ 
ing at time& Several Powers have 
been critical of this country's policy 
on this ground. The avoidance of 
military entanglements and of postures 
that smack of militarisnv is of course a 
major policy piartic Happily, the earlier 
rigid ideological attitudes have been 
softened and have lately given way to 
pragmatism. A distinction has how- 
' ever, to be drawn between pragmatism 
and opportunism Flexibility and 
adaptation to changing situations are 
virtues to be developed, but care has 
to be taken to avoid giving the 
impression that even our fundamental 
postures and principles are negotiable 
and can be minified if there is pressure 
enough 

The country's foreign poHcy during 
the 36 years sincd Independence has 
been w^ly accepted. WHatismore 
important there has been a national 
conseruus on the policy pursued during 
war and peace. In no election has 
the Governmenf s foreign policy be¬ 
come an electipn or a controversial 
issue. Indta has for decades been 
associated with non-alignment (it is; 
in fact one of the leaders of this 
movement). i 

During the past yoar or sa India 
displayed signal nwturity in foreign 
policy; the Government to^ 


initiative in several fiei^ of difdoptap^ 
in the sub-continent The country 
has even set the tone, instMd of 
merely playing a passive role of 
responding, positively or negatively, 
to other atatemenfsinitiativea india’a 
domfriant role as a regional power in. 
Aaie is being increasingly recognised, 
and since the early months of this year 
if)a«scraniriTiw|Bny> or mo tvon^ojiQn^, 
Movement has enabled ^rs C^ndhi to 
play a more important rote in world 
affairs. In March India established 
her competence and efficiency in 
arranging international gatherings on 
a large scale; end since then Mrs 
GandN has not remained inactive; She 
has proposed a conference of world 
leaders during the next session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, and the 
response to her suggestion has been 
heartening 

Indian diplomatic activity was at 
its peak during 1982. The Govern¬ 
ment made notable moves towards 
normalisation of relations with the 
immediate neighbours Pakistan Bang 
ladesh and China. Efforts were made 
for a better understanding of Indian 
policies in the USA. anda reaffirmation 
of friendly ties with the Soviet Union 
Mrs Gandhi's bold initiatives led to the 
signing of an agreement for setting up 
a Joint Indo-Pakistan Commission and 
discussions on a proposal for a treaty 
of peace, friendship and amity as well 
as a non-aggression pact Although 
President Zia- ul- Haque has since turned 
down India's proposal there is no 
doubt that the climate In the sub¬ 
continent is better. 

The establishment of the Indo- 
Bangladesh Joint Commission is another 
creditabta step. Although the final 
agreement on the Gangs waters has 
yet to be reached, the tension has 
been graatiy Isssansd and the Presidents 
of both Bangtedesh Arid Pakistan have 
visited India |n recent months for talks 
held in a cordial atmospiwre., There 
has been no progress ip the talks with 
China on the borc^knuei Theborcler 
issue is recognieed as the main quee- 
tioa UnfortunaMy, there have been 
hirther.setbacks to the efforts tg- 
restore normalcy, the tatnet being the 
opening of tiw Khun|erab,PMMl in Pak* 
istan-ooa4iie^fCa«hntir,,.attiietn^^ 
Of the Chineae-btalt 
way. CHtiia cdntiiit)^ tai 
qppuitatiqn-of. 14,000 ntilee qf 
territory,^ ,. 
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^ and the ycw^ 

. sivar* About 

According to Anol^ 

computer mar^ eoy«nt-1>^^C^! 
half the total world market Ai 
30,000 crore), 


“Man of the Year” 
and the New Revolution 


The artificial brains and inteH 0 aneir- 
of a computer are based ort niNk 
systems and toftwera broorammin^? 
It implies step-by>etfp, mathemati««t 
calculations carried out in a pradeieih 


The life-style of countless Western 
people, especially the Americans has 
been revolutionised by a remarkable, 
highly sophisticated electronic gadget 
It was in recognition of this fact that 
the "Time" magazine nominated the 
computer as the " Man of the Year" 
for 1982. The proliferation of the 
computer in almost all walks of life 
and activity, notably the "personal 
computer", has indeed brought about 
a transformation that is beyond recog 
nition; the devices of various sizes 
and shapes that calculate, assess 
judge, recall and pronounce verdicts 
based on a mass of data have undeniably 
saved vast amounts of human eneUrgy, 
time and effort 

The additions multiplications and 


which implies reasoning, judging, 
assessing the merits and dements of 
issues recalling old historical facts 
and other recorded experiences Thus 
the modern computer is conforming 
more and more to the pattern and 
functioning of the human brain. In 
fact in many areas the computer can 
do much more than the human brain 
can do— and in a better, faster way— by 
adopting the same techniques though 
mechanically and not spontaneously, 
on receiving commands from human 
beings who operate the computer. 

Large amounts of knowledge, 
facts figures dates and years sequen¬ 
ces and consequences of events are 
all fed end stored in computers to be 
brought out when needed by a switch. 


mined manner,'. ft' ia" a ayiMaWS^bf' 
nurrkMfsand rotation aind tlie.cornputtir 
sorts out the facte wh&n needed. The 
marvel is made possible beoauee Of 
what is called a "silicon chip",, the 
wonder mini-piecA that haa proved 
immense benefit to mankind Among 
the most useful of the- lot ere the 
computers that can doertifioielseitetha 
which is particularly important in 
weather sateilits military appUciaddriii! 
and nuclear power and reseettih 
complexes. Of Course the rhost 
significant militarily is the cOmputei' 
that gives intelligent advice and OopnMV 
One sophisticated rnechantemis OaHed 
the Xcon developed by the CerrtegiB 
University (U.S.A.). It containe 
12,000 rules and 500 descHptions of 
engineering Customer raquireitiente 
are indicated by such deviem and the 
right components are selected. 


The computM’ revolution In ttio nredwii wortd Is far fnm babig a 
passing crazo; it ms transtonmii-aiiil contMtisliy-many bests 
of human IlfSIn sovoral countrlss and is bound to do sn hi othore 
astmyosrepsss. TmaxtonsIvsiiiipliGatlonsofthlstrens* 
tonnitlon, and tm various usss to which artffleUri liitsIlloMics 
is bohig put, are analysod In this spoclal fMtnre. 


other mathenteticai feats that modern 
computers perform alone have not 
provided the real basis for elevating 
the computer to a high pedestal in 
modern parlance. What has yarned 
the latest and highest distinction for it 
is the power of thinking— the invention 
end ifnihense popularity of the thinking 
computer, that is, computers having 
artificial inteiugenca A scenaro in 
which there is a "master braipf' 
cmfipuftif’ controlling other comV 
putera Is 1^ fact wkfety feared Some 
expmt Con^tti^ iTUiy ev^n diagnose 
sid( pc^ul^ 

ie ^ss<| on Ppyver tbtnkih^ 


button or other signal to solve certain 
problems and sift the facts on a reliable 
basis The pOmputer seldom betrays 
the confidence reposed in it by marv 
though at times the mechanism does 
bung^ and goes wrong But do not 
hurhan beings occasionally commit 
errors and draw conclusions that are 
inaccurate and misleading? 

■ At.presteit the U.S.A leads, the 
In both , computer techn^ogy 
and computer utHisation. It providas 
ttw ywjrld's,largest market for what ii 
caDad compijSer Software—equiimient 
destgdsai?^ UftC^ammes ThecoiW' 
puter sate transactions are worth IS 
bilKon doil$ra{about Re 1S,000 crore) 


it may sound impossibls but in 
the U. S. A and West Germany certain 
computers have even been trained to 
read the mail sort out lettera and 
inform the office where it operates 
about the notable features of thenwi^ 
received Anelectronicsystemisb«ng 
developed for passing on message^ 
checking responses and coordirating 
schedules Obviously, when sucfi 
computers become more poputan. 
clerks secretaries and P.As, woukl 
become almost superfluous. Gorrt-. 
putera woutet be fester, mora isriisbts^^ 
and mostly error free,..thou^ W,»A 
the case of human beings' Ophst^ 
watch will hav3 to be kept test the; 
computers go sStray ard rnix tip 
facts Thus beih^.worMtiig 
as experts wiDalways be neonmry |o 
operats. repair and manufacture . 
computers 

Errorsand blunders byoomputers 
may do much-more-.fiavop, pfti^ 
irreparaltite/than gteMn«hl9iril^. 
hwnsn biringsdo ntftd#>e^ 
ittece^ insane whose 

era out of order siwf wt^srajmd^ 
be sucb^pbiAiueV 







There is the example of a U.& computer 
which pronounced a mate app^m 
for a job as pregnant' The computer, 
when checked, indicated the cause of 
the blunder which cost the applicant 
his job; it had confused the name 
Gene Durham with Jane Ourhant a 
lady whO’ was in the family way and 
had sought maternity leave. Even 
after a meehsn^i correctiort the 
computer, while permitting the male 
applicant to be recruited, ordered that 
the applicant would be dismissed from 
service if, he became pregnant within 
nine months of taking up his duties in 
the establishment! 

A couple of years ago a computer 
declared Sweden at war and issued 
notices to the citizens to hand over 
their cars to the Government as 
hostilities had broken out All that 
had happened was that some military 
training and routine exercises were 
going on. Nor can one always rely 
on a computer for advice, especially 
on matrimonial matters According 
to a report a computer, when fed 
with certain facts regarding an eligible 
bachelor who had indicated his require 
ments for a bride ("a companion who 
is small attractives, loves water sporty 
etc."), promptly gave the advice: 
"Marry a penguin". 

These absurdities and ludicrous 
instances apart the mechanicaf errors 
often cause confusion and create 
strange situations (a bill was sent for 
electricity consumption for Rs 0 and 
peise O (thanks to a computer) and 
the defaulter was hauled up repeatedly 
by the establishment relying on the 
computer for non-paymentand threa¬ 
tened with legat prosecution The 
Americans used the computer in the 
Vietnam war, but very often it created 
confusicm. The verdict of the Tokyo 
I.B.M. office was: "Men—slow, 
slovenly, brilliant; IBM (computer)— 
fast accurate; stupid." 

The computer age has not how¬ 
ever, affMted life and living in India to 
any notable extent Computers, 
mostly simpto and even crude have 
been in use in this country for about 
two decadl^ especially in defence 
and. large busirtess establishments 
There are constraints and obstacles of 
vaHous type* In'the development in 
' tncUaoTs^isdeinjb^aea^cornputar 
culture''. TheGovefWnentofJndia's 
Department of Etectronies has ah-eady 
computerisad certain kryjortiatt sectors 



such as defence, energy, railways. incoufs8<^dmegi!»in|hb|scfd^ 
communicadons and eduication. The of miniatuf« coritputef^ 
Department is stated to have embarked Mchrtique of storing informadoninsi^ 
upon an integrated pbndf devaiopmant a singie"chip" wilt undeniably tfdtwten 
regulatioa production and promotion the traditional publishing methoda 
of computers and instrumentatioa These latest advances In newspaper 
The Department is also resporwible and magazine publication have already 
for computerisation of important sectors been adopted In certain sstsbiishmentt 
like defence, energy, railways and in India, butjdtey hsva yaf tobrinjg 
communications. India's indigenous itoout a radicaltrahsforfnetion in the 
prodiKstion of computers has increased production of newspapam and otkwr 
from Rs 28 crore to Rs 48 crore massmedis. Compute^ which can 
between 1981 and 1982. Midi com- read and analyse the contents of 
putersare being manufactured by the news^pers and journals (in effwt 
Electronics Corporation of India (ECIL) master pieces of" knowledge engineer- 
and the Indian Computers Manufactures ing") will however, take a long time 
Ltd. to come to this country. Suchcompu- 

Since India has the advantage of ‘®''s canning devices, 

a tremendous scientific manpower Computer advance in some of 
pool the country can play a useful the U. S. universitws(Yale for instance) 
role in computer areas. So far, the has gone so far that computers have 
exports of computer software have been turned into terrorists after 
been on a modest scale— Rs 10 crore "reading" and absorbing literature on 
worth in 1981-82 and about Rs 13 terrorism and they have also guessed 
crore worth in 1982-83. The two the ways terrorists would adopt Yet 
major Indian firms engsged in this line another kind of computer intelligence 
of business are Tata Consultancy servi- is for defence. Both the U.S. A and 
ces and Tata Burroughs Ltd., a joint the Soviet Union are known to have 
venture with the Burroughs Corporation adopted more and more sophisticated 
oftheU.S.A. The Computer Mainte- computers for gathering military 
nance Corporation was set up in India intelligence and surveillance weapons 
in 1975 to provide a full range of delivery systems as well as their 
computer support services within the command and control Visual pre¬ 
country. The Corporation has made sentation of enemy designs for offensive 
good progresa campaigns have also been arranged. 

India has still a long way to go Of course these computers replace 
before it can claim to have entered the a section of the thinking employeea 
computer age. Since the computer but the fact is that if such devices are 
itoftware trade in the world is expanding imported and urad by Pakistarv India 
at a phenomenal pace and since this would be placed at a disadvantage Sa 
country has scientific talent enough despite the cost and (be mmingly 
and to spare, it can get at least 2 par impossible technology for a developing 
cent of the multi-billion dollar global country like Indie the latest computwi- 
trade in this mechanism. At prssent sation of modern equipment wiitbecome 
only a few institutions have computers inevitable if India is to keep pace with 
and only a few provide training facilities the neighbouring countries and ensure 
in computer science Future progr^ its own defence in adequate measure 
in industry and commerce will depend The danger is that if we avoid qr delay 
on the pace at which computers can computerisation for ,my reasoa a 
be introduced in various branches and good paft of the defence eqi^inent 
types of activity. The fear that the which'yve have impoit^ at heavy,cost 
introduction of computers will.necea- might become outdated. Of partiaHy 
sarify mean unemployment for lakhs unstable because ot the kK:k of 
of people is baseless :wito the progress matching computers to ensure The 
in commntoe and industry and the best and most expeditious use ^ 
opening up of new branches of activHy detontiws vyeapoiia. EviManonbmiva 
the ecojje for economic activity is carnpaignaomatimeebiMon^specee^ 
endless; arid $o eiso the scope for sary asa part of }Mej^> but vv(«»iw^ 
computers to enkure speed. accufeoV cpihputefetNFcaff^f^k^wOuldlt^^ 
of cak:ulatiohe> aafe^ffling of data., iricoi^t^iei'^!^i^ciipl|^ 
etc. ComputofacerwnVfwIpripeat bw 

deal in eliminating drudgery, nxmofqriy 0dptcbff^!)Uifer’ayatoma) t^ itwi^ 
and brain fatigue. ■ ;' ': , be caught napping. 
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World Oil Economy In 
Rotrospoct and Prospect 


Introduction 

□ Both the industrialized nations and 
the third world countries have, in the 
last fifty yeara experienced the greatest 
shift in the source of energy ever 
known. This has been marked by a 
change from coal to oil as the pre¬ 
eminent source of energy. Thetrans- 
formation was facilitated by the 
corhparative ease of oil exploration 
following its discovery in the Soviet 
Unioa the United States of America 
and, above all the Middle East its 
extraordinary range of uses and its 
easy transpo^tion. This also accele¬ 
rated industrial development world¬ 
wide and increased the oil demand 
from three million barrels a day in 
192& to sixty million barrels'a day in 
1977. Yet nearly half of the wofra's 
energy consumption is derived from 
the so- called non- commercial fuels— ' 
wood, peat dung etc. 

It is now increasingly recognised 
that oil is not an infinite resource; its 
supply is exhaustible and non- renewa¬ 
ble. Also it has become an expensive 
energy source. Dependence on oil 
energy i& thus, fraught with uncer¬ 
tainties arid, taking a longer- term view, 
it has grave Uncial implirations "The 
world is living off the oil capital" 

Notwithstanding all thn^ the great 
energy- cortsuming nations accoi^ing 
to a recent study, will continue to 
depend on the importation of energy 
until well Into the next century. The 
bleak prospects of oil energy could be 
compreherxfed better if the discussion 
is prefaced with the past issues and' 
developmehts: - 

Oil Criafe 

□ The breakup of the cc^oniai rule 
after the Second World War, the 
desire for accelerated growth end 
development of the less developed 
regloitt and the failure to develop 
aitornative energy resoufces led to^ 
ever'burgeoiting in domend lev 
crude, fnd petroleum, produptn Ow 
ceeaed tcM^a oofnniendsl 

wi^ thf odtfepse of die of 

cpnontaione tnetead it assumed toe 
importance of .e efiiategic weapon 
eapat^ vtoan toaOi^iOirgaiiization 


of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
emerged as the primary suppliers of 
oil in the intemationai market. Oil 
prices and production tovels— the two 
basic conditions affecting supply—are 
now less dependent on economic 
factors than are other commoditws 
and have become increasingly politi¬ 
cized. Thu&. the theoraticat concepts 
of market forces balancing the demand 
and supply are no longer determinants 
of the levels of production and cost- 
price relationship. 

The change in control on oH 
supplies was accompanied by (e) oil 
demand escalation; (0) crude price 
hike and (c) the demand for new and 
renewable native sources of energy 
such as solar and nuclear energy. 


The woild economy is the most 
vuinsrable on the energy front. 
Yet it is vmy unrealistic ami 
pessimistic to say that tiiere is 
bound to be an “energy gap” 
even hi'the longer run. This 
feature examines this question 
against tbs background of tbe 
last energy crises and would, 
hopeftiliy, meet the readers’ 
demand. 


Energy consumption nearly tripled 
in the United States of America Western 
Europe and Japan during 1950-1977. 
At the asms tima the dependence on 
pit as a source ^ energy rose in the 
U.S. and the import content went up 
from 23 per cent to 46 per cent 
In 1950. the world consumed 11 
million barrels per day of oil; in 1978, 
toe demsnd incrass^ to ^ million 
barrels per day. Coal had lost to 
oil During the period from i960 tg 
1,9?8r the Middle East and Africa 
beoeme tftocinost important somrces 
of ol tor yWetenn Europe end Jepen H 


wtornott__ __ 

bPEC impoetid toe 
brought to«viMMi toedto'Sirbi^ 
by raMng the {vtoe toki'' 
becanfM>en energy resource. i 
mount importsnoetor me t 
work! The OPEC ttodskm JwllW' 
grsvsted the oil supply sitMtipn; iMf 
only for thedevelopiBd but also fecthfr' 
developing netlona' .^Countries 
adverse batsnoe of payments In the 
third world have suffered the' mos^ 
Energy conservation measures end 
efforts to discover alternative energy ' 
resourcesare, itiebstieved, tmilksly te 
reduce dependence on oil impoitsfcd- 
the rest of the century. Presunu^, 
it is because the oil-driven awchines 
and equipment in the manufacturing 
industries cannot be switch^ over to 
any other form of energy,, .y.nit^v' 
the situation changes^ sb^har^qs 
are that "by 1086, Or, at toe latest 
1990, there will be. an enden^. 
imbalance between the eveiiabliity cl i 
oil gas and nuoiear subtiHea ei!Kf,^ v 
world demand". By then, poteijikijly. 
new rich petroleum area "will h<>tbe 
avaitabie to augment adequately tbe> 
existing supplisi". It Is alw doubtwl. 
that the major coal- producii^ nsttohs'- 
(eg., the U.S.) would be in> pobr^ ' 
to alleviate the pressure on the 
supplies and bridge the ever-widehtog 
' supply- demand gaf), * 

The result of this ititustion will be. 
competition among the major oH' 
consuming countries tor ever-dwtodihg 
petroleum auppliee. 

The onset of recession might 
have created but an itlusory surplus of.. 
crude The race to sell or barter 
arms (including technpiogyl foh an 
assured access to energy n^ghttortoar 
de-stabifize toe politiMi acensHo of 
the world. Crude supplies .may syen 
alter the traditional pattern of peef<- . 
war economic and security reJabtih- 
toipa 

It may be stated thet'under^^. 
prevailing condition^ there it ‘'ng^. ^ 
neceinary positive correlation beMvyeif 
productionendtoepotonttsloarssar^’^^ - 
For. the rate of production tsi 
datemtined by exogesrous toctcvaW^k. 
the oil producera; social poHtipatantf. 
economic devebprnent goato. The : 

recent decWon pfm 0 P 8 C 

a ceiling (tY.5 ntittion Ja#^;a tolyi - 
on aggregate production end quota 
distitoution is fwt related to oil reearvaa 
but to socio- poKticaf conaldaratidns. 

The domaatio energy poUdea'df 
toe Organization for Eebrjontic .Cp-. 
operation and OevaiopiMint 
are also likely to Jnfiuimbe toe courae 
of .fvtjure-events - Th#r falkire to 
curteilpetroleuinconiumptienend fo. 
undertake devetoprnant progrenens 




during 1978 ta 1986 may crsate 
conditions of crisis after 1985. Free 
world oil demand is estimeted to register 
increase from 50 miUion barrels a day 
(MM B/0) in 1977 to 55 MM B/0 In 
1980, 70 MM B/D in 1985 and 76 
MM 6/ 0 in 1990. If, as anticipated, 
the supply of crude lags behind, the 
supply-demand gap win exert pressure 
onoilpriceand^veitapusli Should 
the OPEC also decide to jack up the 
prices (and this has actually, happened) 
the import-bill of the oil-importing 
developing countries will swell adding 
to the trade deficits According to 
the OECO projections, the non-com¬ 
munist world would spend on oil 
imports 6 200 biHion In 1985 and $ 
300 billion in 1990. 

The economic and political changes 
that have already emerged since the 
historic 1973- 74 oil crisis are pointers 
to geopolitical changes that the world 
may have to face in the future. The 
oil- importing countries are often urged 
to reduce the demand for crude 
import Even if it is temporarily 
reduced, it may only induce a sense of 
complacency which inhibits the deve 
lopment of alternative sources of energy 
in those countries Dependence on 
the OPEC oil imports will thus continue 
for the next several decades 

Price escalation during the last 
decade has been the most significant 
development in the oil world. The 
OPEC launched the move collectively, 
in 1973 and the crude price has since 
then, been revised (mainly upwards) 
nine times as follows: 

OPEC OH Price Trends 


Year 

Price per 
barrel in $ 

October, 1973 

5.12 

January, 1974 

10.95 

April 1979 

14.55 

July, 1979 

18.0 

December, 1979 

24.0 

Septenteer, 1980 

30.0 

January, 1981 

32.0 

Octe^er, 1981 

34.0 

March 1983 

29.0 


Let us now consider the impact of the 
increases as welt as the decrease in 
the price of crude. 

The up- swing ip oil prices irifticted 
primary and secondary burdens The 
primary burden is tlw trade effect and 
the aacorxjary costs For each barrel 
of oil impoitM from tite OPEC, the 
importkij} country has to pay rhora Or 
elaa a shift tocoa^ doms^ auppKes 
of energy means lowver productivity 
par unit of energy input Theaecoiv 
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dary impact can exacerbate rece^on, 
inflatioa and balance of payments 
difficuities and complicate the fiscal 
and monetary management 

The U.S. as the single largest 
importer and consumer of oil suffered 
the worst recession since the 1930s 
in the wake of the four- fold rise in (til 
price between 1973 and 1975. In¬ 
flation shot up to double digit figure, 
Was this due to oil price increases? 
Some economic analysts maintain that 
"neither recession nor inflation can be 
attributed mainly to rising energy costs 
and for that matter to prices". 

The price increases demonstrated 
that the affluent society could no 
longer continue exploitation of the 
have- nots as it used to do during the 
colonial rule Access to raw materiala 
not just oil alone, became the concern 
of the producer/exporter rather than 
of the foreign rulers The new pheno¬ 
menon also established that the imperial 
powers had no "right of sovereignty" 
on the raw materials which actually 
belonged to the producing countries 


"As the world moves Into the 
last quarter of the twentieth 
century, It is heading inexorably 
toward a major new energy 
crises” 

-Melvin A. Conant 

The new bench- mark price of 29 
dollar a barrel may not stay stable. 
This is the view of some experts. A 
recent study by an expert organisation 
has come to the conclusion that while 
the drop in price to the new low will 
yield economic benefits a further 
decline to 20 dollar or below would 
have "disastrous consequences and 
set the stage for a future oil shock". 

The study also points out that the 
period following the price reduction 
has been marked by demand- supply 
imbalancea This is attributable to 
the emergence of new major oil pro¬ 
ducers and the energy conservation 
measures adopted by the industrialized 
world. 

The oil- importing developing 
countries may stand to benefit by the 
lower price, if it results in foreign 
exchange savings on oil imports; if 
the exports to the xKiustrialized nations 
increese fqflowing the stimulus provided 
by the low oil price. 

At the same time; the lower oil 
price would reduce the GNP growth 
of the OPEC. ThiA :fn tura. would 
affwt the demand for labour and 
cause unemployment SQme(ltidtan)i 
woricers in tiw OPEC may be repifiriaw^ 


home which means increase In lirt' 
employment and also fall In Inward 
remittances from the foreign 
countries 

The potential for aid- giving to the 
developing countries would also be 
less. As stated before; the prograitv 
mes undertaken for the devetopmeht 
of oil in the third world countries may 
also suffer a set- back. India woukt 
however, be ’an exception if 'the 
pronouncements of ther ONGC are 
any indication& 

Improving Prospects 

□ The question arises how the pros¬ 
pects of the world oil economy can be 
improved. The U.S. oil experts hold 
that whatever may be done about 
energy in the long run the oil- importers 
and consumers (particularly the ad¬ 
vanced countries) shall remain "sue- 
ceptible to oH- crises for the next 16 or 
20 years". 

The demand management is a 
short-term measure resorted to by 
the oil- importing countries The crude 
and petroleum prices have been jacked 
up to "choke off" consumption. A 
more effective way is to inwove the. 
efficiency- use of energy which implies 
more output per unit of ener^; to 
employ such technology as is less 
energy-intensive and to shift industries 
from high energy-intensity to low 
energy-intensity. 

For achieving an enduring solution 
of the problem, the oil supply need to 
be augmented through assured imports 
at a reasonably tow cost; through 
increased indigenous production of 
crude and petroleum arxl through 
proper distribution of available resoun 
ces in order to avoid regional im¬ 
balances 

Discovery of new sources of oil 
and natural gas and coal mines can go 
a long way to mitigate the crises It 
will also infuse national confidence 
and pave the way to pchieve the goal 
of self-reliance in energy resources 
The growth and development of new 
and renewable source^ of energy such 
as solar and nuclear energy Is the real 
answer to the problem The con¬ 
ventional sources are inherent^ Short¬ 
lived, as they are exhaustflale in 
nature But these am an longer 
gestation peolod remedies 

Conclusion 

□ No single solution of the malady 

is in sight Both the developing and 
thedevefoped gpuritiieshava to tatoa 
fresh took St the ontird gagtitf 
problem^ Tite futuid Ndi^Soatit 
^lo^ (if .wheri held) mSy ' 
be si&ed ja^thlrfor the w^ heNi of. 
aA'. ■■■' /\v ; 

nte CompeiMkm Mister 
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Is India Self-Sufficient 
In Foodgralns? 


I. Introduction 

□ "Though some people maintarn that 
we are self-sufficient in foodgrains 1 
have my doubta " Thus spoke Union 
Minister of Agriculture Rao Birendra 
Singh at the annual general bo^ 
meeting of ttw Indian Council of 
AgricuHural Research on February 
26, 1983. 

The fundamental question is : 
What does self-sufficiency signify? 
Does it imply that India has built up the 
potential to produce adequate food- 
grains to meet the requirements of the 
ever-burgeoning population? Does 
it mean that the fot^ resources are 
enough to go round without any food 
grain imports? Or does it mean t^t 
there is enough foodgrain (actual or 
potential) to ensure a minimum quan^ 
turn of nutritional food? 

It is a widely-known fact that 
foodgrain self-sufficiency in India has 
so far been taken as adequacy of 
foodgrains to keep the body and soul 
toge^r. The provision of a balanced 
diet as a measure of self-sufficiency is 
still a distant goal Some knowledge 
able people da of course consume 
nutrition-rich diet irtcome permitting 
But that has hardly to do with the 
general food policy which pays only a 
lip sympathy to nutrition for a select 
group of persons children of the pre¬ 
school age groug nursing mothers; 
pregnant worpen and so oa 

II. Production Trends 
□ The foodgrain production trends 
during the iast three or more decades 
reveal three features Fiiet the total 
f oodgiein production has crossed new 
peaks asyears have rolled by. $econdV- 
the ou^ut has been fluctuating from 
year to year, thanks to the erratic jind 
inclement weather concfitiona—good 
monsoons alterfwting with bad mon¬ 
soons; drought floods oyclones and 
plant pests and diseases Thirdly, 
the fo^tpein targets barring a few 
excepdora; haws gone hayvim Inv 
portetrffocdgrfina hav e b ea n resorted 
to in order to plug the But'duit 
he$ not'.strengthened tfw rasourca 
baM' „ ..f 


The claim for food seif-sufficiency 
is based essentially on the impressive 
growth in output The average annual 
productioix which was only 63 million 
ton in the first Five-Year Plan increased 
to 73 million ton in the second plea to 
81 million ton in the third plan, 103 
million ton in the fourth plan and 118 
million ton in the fifth plan After a 
dip to 109.7 million ton of foodgrains 
in the year preceding the sixth piaix 
viz. 1979-^, which witnessed the 
worst-ever drought the average 
production of the first three years of 
the plan is computed at 130 miiiion 
ton and for the entire plan period at 
133 miiiion ton Thia average is more 
than twice the annual average of 
output of the first Five-Year Plan 
Thus the average foodgrain production 
in the second plan increased by 16 per 


The govemiRent circies 
liava, not unoften, claiiaed that 
India has achieved now self- 
sufflcionoy In foodgrains. This 
feature examines the validity of 
this daiia. 


cent over that of the preceding one; 
by 10 per cent In the third plan; by 27 
per cent in the fourth plan and by only 
14.5 per cant in the fifth plan In the 
sixth plen the average may be even 
less say 13 percent 

Two points emerge from the 
foregoing discusaion; (1) The plan- 
to-plen variation Hi thefoodgrw output 
continued uptranding upto nr^- 1960s 
whan aip’icufturail prwuetion reached 
the Watershed, the ao-caltod Green 
Revblutidn which had ushered in then 
made an impact on production in 
the very first year of the fourth Five- 
Year Ptoa the foodgrain producfion 
touched i^riy the lOO'-nfUKOp-ton 
meric ’ mneetheb, butforetnaigicei 
fiW in tM ySeiit the iiuKisl 
output h(ie,|>eeb revoivihg round T20 
mmqbtbihf The pfomiodonsaeme 


to have reached now • pistpMt 
prospeote of eforther apurtiiid«if1f^' 
as wltneesad in the wake: of the heW - 
techmriogy packaga arera^.bleM ' 
despite some bright patches. Thfs.le' 
explained by the foct that the Greecr 
Revolution is Nmited mainly to the 
wheat crop and no major txeek- 
throughs Iwva so far, beerr made ^ 
other food crops. - ' - 

The compound growth rate of 
.the ktmrif foodgrain production was 
2.4 percent per annum atwi Of foe/Pb/ 
food crops 3.3 per cent per annum 
during foe period 1971-7? to TSBI-. 
'82. The overall growth rate stood at' 
2.52 per cent during the aamv period^ 
The food scenario largely buttressed 
by the rab/crops during foe seventies 
developed grey patches in the recent: 
past For the fourth year in a.row, 
the perfornianGe on tiw^food front fo 
1982-83 is likely to be*di«Tial us-a-' 
vis the target As against the target 
of 141.5 millicm ton foe actual prodtiOr '. 
tion may, at beat be 128 milkon 
that is less than 10 per cent below the 
target The best estimate of food^afo 
output in 1982-83 when juxtaposad 
against 133 million ton achle>^ in 
the previous year means a "steep, 
decline of 5 million ton of foodgratna 
harvest This may have serious reper^ 
cussions on the economy". Thsannual 
report of the ministry of agricultura' 
for the last year expects however e 
record nbi production of 56 to 57 
million ton which wilt reduce foe 
drought-induced shortfall in the anti¬ 
cipated foodgrain production of 133 
million ton in 1982-83. 

III. Foodgrain Imports 
□ The supply-demand gap in food- 
grains has necessitated their imports 
The fact that but for a couple of 
years India has for more than 30 
past years been a net importer'of 
foodgrains is an unmistBkabie eykhmce 
of the lack of food seif-sufficiency. Ouf 
foodgrain imports (in aggregate) have 
been as foiled (In million ton)^: First; 
plan 8.96; second plait 19.39; third 
piaa 32.^; annual plana (1986-: 
69). 18.23; fourth ptoa 14.80; fifth 
piaa 4.49; 1979-80, zero; sixth ptoa, 
14.95 (e8timatsd).iTti« Bcowmkt 
Timesi New Oeih^ 

The optimists argue d#t itincS 
mid- 1950s Imports have consfouted 
only a wnail fragment- of the n^t 
SvaSabtilty of food^tkna .Oitiy durir^ 
twoyears I968and 1967, h^foey 
risen'to a dpubie-d)^ 
do not regafo this laud df lmpt^ilAA 
cawMk for concern or di|iippotrtotite 
The annual report of foe agrtoufiurol 
mintotry for lSfo2r83 OibimM that the 
country "performed extremalY'weil 
during the ysari'.' * 



Ars theaa imports indispenssbto? 
DrM.& Swimiiwthan Oirwtorof the 
International Rice ResMrch Institute, 
said recently '^Rapidly rising incomes 
in the developing countries are likely 
to fuel growth In demaral for food, 
leading to dependence on food aid 
and adiip-to-mouth existence" But 
continued food imports in countries 
with untapped agricultural resources 
(as in India) wilt be equivalent to 
importing unemployment The warn¬ 
ing may well be heeded. 

The inevitability of food imports 
is understandable Agriculture is 
dependent on nature in India. The 
bulk (73 per cent of the cultivated 
area of 143 mHlion hectare) is rain- 
fed. The truant monsoons have, not 
unoftea caused wide and violent 
fluctuations in productioa The visita¬ 
tion of the recent c^clonee droughts 
and floods have inflicted untold havoc 
in terms of Toss of life and property, 
including crops The production 
targets h^ gone awry. During 1982 
nearly 53 lakh hectare of cropped 
area and 51 million population in 13 
States had been affected by floods 
etc. The Centre extended relief to 
thetuneofRs346crore Thedrought 
in 1982-83 had damag^ 429 lakh 
hectare of cropped area in the States 
and a Central assistance of Rs 393 
crore had been givan 

IV. Food Off-take 

□, The shortfalls in foodgrain pro¬ 
duction lead to pressure on the public 
dtetr9}utk>n system The dichotomous 
phenomenon of higher food demand 
but lower food stocks emerges The 
(brger off-take of fOodgrains depletes 
the stocks The food stocks of 17.5 
million ton as on January 1, 1980 
diminished to a low of 11.74 million 
ton in the following year; to 11.50 
minion ton in 1982; the position, 
however, knproved somewhat to 1Z68 
milHon ton on January 1, 1983. 

V. Foodgndit Pricing 

□ Dual pricbigpoacy has been adopted 
for the foodgrain. The procurement 
price of foodi^ins is announced every 
year fay the government before the 
harvesting sea^mn. The issue price 
for wheat and rice supptled at Fair 
Price Shops! FPSs) is also declared at 
the same time. The government 
alwaya feels concerned to fix the 
procurement prica of foodgralns at a 
level which is remunarati^ to the 
, farmer. The procurement^ price per 
. qi#tal of whtMit hae-hpen rising as 
tMriowaincemithamreatiea; 1976*77, 
9a iOB; 1677-78, Re 110; 1978* 
79/ Re 112.50; 1979-80, Rs 115; 
i Al980-81,B»117;1981-8ZRa130; 
.1989-81% RS 142; 1883-84. Rs 


151. The amptttude of the procure¬ 
ment price of wheat for the current 
crop season is very wide~Rs 34 or 
30 per cent—compared with that of 
the opening year of the sixth plan Die 
satisfied with the price hike the 
Opposition in the Parliament staged a 
walk-out accusing the government of 
being anti-farmer. 

The foodgrain price hike has 
three-fold impacts; (1) The issue price 
is also raised (the government fixed 
the issue price of wheat drawn from 
FPSs at Rs 172 a quintal effective 
from April 15, 1983); (2) the frro 
sale price of wheat follows suit and ris¬ 
es much more than the proportionate 
increase in the issue price; and (3) to 
mitigate the incidence of the enhanced 
foodgrain issue price on the consumers 
the government subsidizes thefoodgrain 
supplies at the FPSs The food subsidy 
during 1980-84 has been scaling up 
the curve as follows! in crore): 1980- 
81, Rs650; 1981-82 Rs700; 1982- 
83, Rs 710; and 1983-84 (Budget 
Estimate). Rs 800. The subsidy has 
thus been increased during the four 
years by about 24 per cent thanks to 
the cost-prk:e vicious circle It is 
now felt that with the decline in the 
crude priM by a margin of $ 5 a barrel 
to $ 29 a barrel the cost of inputs 
used in agriculture should go down 
end therefore the foodgrain subsidy 
should also be less 

The pursuit of price incentives 
needs to be tempered in an econotny 
where the amplitude of fluctuation in 
foodgrain production hinges on the 
monsoon as in India. In fact the 
escalation of subsidy means more of 
indirect consumption expenditure by 
the State Instead of this efforts 
should be made to reduce costs of 
transport stoi^etc, the procurement 
price and the i«HJs price of foodgralns 


VI. Nutrition Gap 
□ The Sixth Five-Year Plan says that 
the average calorie-intako is below 
the recommended level in about .50 
par cent of the populatioii 1i> other 
words nearly 350 million people in 
India are under-nourished. ; Accord-, 
ing to the plan document^ the mat- 
nourished range between 16 to 30 
percent The plan adds th8t"peopie 
do not gtit the minimum amount of 
cereals and pulses that are necesaafy 
to meet their normal requirements". 
Can we still claim to have achieved 
foodgrain self-auniciency? . . 

If was dining the fourtit^plan 
period, 1969-74. that an integrated 
nutrHioe programme on a national 
ba^ was Initiated witii an outlay d Ri 
45 crons The desired reapMa hava^' 


howsver, not been resbed due'ihalitiy 
to 'improper' implementation trf- the 
programme. The need for "more 
food'' continues; It may be stated 
that the improvement in nutritionsi 
status is not a function of increased 
food production or of income alone. 
The consumerism by higher income 
'.group is also to blame.. The tintited 
resources available are diyartad to 
satisfy ths derramd for luxury items 
consumed by the rich m the country. 
The poor many are left with less 
resources and so less products are 
produced with those rasourcaa Ac¬ 
cording to one study, even low income 
earners can have low-cost nutritional 
diets given knowiedgs and awareness 
for the same. Co-ordinated and 
concerted efforts are required on 
various fronts to reduce nutrition 
deficMncies 

The current plan envisages an 
outlay of Rs 14.95 crore and Rs 223 
crore for the direct nutrition program¬ 
mes respectively under the Central 
sector and the States 

Vil. Proapecta 

□ The foregoing discus«on shows 
that the validity of India's claim to 
food self-sufficiency status is untena¬ 
ble There are however some bright 
patches which raise hopes of g<^ 
prospects of achieying it 

Ourit^ the period April- September, 
1%Z India exported agricultural goods 
valued at Rs866 crore which is equal 
to 21.3 per cent of the country's 
overall exports and constitutes an 
increase of about 25 per cent over the 
last year's export peiTormancs The 
overall growth rate of agricultural 
production in 1981-82 was about 5.5 
per cent which is significantly higher 
than the 4 per cent growth rata 
envisagMi in the currant pton 

The consumption of tartibars has 
reached the record level 

India has 105 million hectare of 
rain-fad and dry land which, given the 
irrigation faclli^ w suitabla varieties 
of saedsfor drylahdlarmlng, can yMd 
a sizable qwintity of foodgraiha 8a- 
sktea rassarch and devwbpment of 
new aaad strains for drou^f-prona 
arms and rain-fed regioi^ S naw 
strata^ has been worked out for 
water management in Such arses. . 

Conoluaion 

□ The goal of azrtf-suftkij^fKy: in 
foodgralna SR neofflNHify bi.our agii 
ctiftum/dommtodABahofn^ 
eluaNeandwehavemtiaatdga- Itb 
hovnver, riot unattainabis -only if 
Intenalve and ce-.ordiratad efforts are 
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□ Sales TnwEictoa Duty 

□ RBI'k Craeit Policy 

□ Savings Gap 

□ IROP Evaluation 


thf tracts organiaatNaW' 
favour tha proiKwad achanxa 11)!% ' 
according to thanx ’ will save 
from harassment by dte buroaucrai^;: 
reduce corruption and plug tha tar^ 
scale leakage of revenue , to tnO' 
State. 


ECONOMIC SCENE 


RBI'S CREDIT POLfCY 


SALES TAX Vs EXCISE DUTY 


Q. Why would you or would you 
not advocate replacement of sales 
tax by the excise duty 7 

Ans. Panel Scheme : The chronic 
controversy of sales tax versus the 
excise duty has been enlivened by the 
recent report of the expert committee 
headed by Mr Kamlapati Tripathi. The 
committee has not examined the whole 
^mut of the question but has restricted 
its recommen^tions to the replacement 
of the sales tax( S. T.) by the additional 
excise duty (AED) on five commodities 
divided into two categories; Cate- 
goryA: (1) vanaspati; (2) drugsand 
medicines; (3) paper and paper bocird; 
Category B: (4) cement; and (5) 
petroleum products. While the prices 
of category A goods are mainly 
governed by the market forces of 
supply and demand, those of category 
B are administered pricest 

The salient recommendations of 
the expert panel are. (a) The sales tax 
on these five products should be 
replaced by an additional excise 
duty. (0) The net proceeds of the 
AED should be distributed to safeguard 
the financial interests of the States 
collectively and individually, (c) The 
distribution should be done in accord¬ 
ance with the formula suggested by 
the committee. The proportionate 
share of the proceeds of the AED is 
based on the average of the ST revenue 
of each State separately for three 
years-1979-80 to 1981-82, with 
1981-82 as the base year, (d) The 
scheme shall come into force from 
1984-85 and the criteria for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the 
AED reviewed in the following year 
taking into account the growth and 
development prospects of the ST as 
well as of the States Both the AED 
rate and the shares of tne States wiH, 
thus be determined dynamically and 
not rigidly. 

Reactions : The sciteme for the 
ST replacement by the AED has had a 
mixed bag of reactions 


The State governments have not 
welcomed it while the trade and irxlustry 
circles have. It is held theoretically 
untenable, practically unfeasible and 
financially ungainful to the States 

The State governments maintain 
that the argument of uniform taxation 
sought to be brought about through 
the proposed ST repl»»ment is"utterly 
fallacious". In fact over centralisation 
in taxation will neutralise any advantage 
that may accrues to commerce and 
trade by way of this uniformity. 

■The prospects of the revenue 
leakage of the AED will be no less than 
in the case of the ST. The AED may 
be enhanced with the dynamic growth 
of the economy and hence there may 
be greater evasion of tax. 

The no-changers argue that the 
cost of collection of the ST will be 
pushed up if the ST of the five 
commodities is replaced by the AED 
as proposed by the panel Also, this 
change will render some staff surplus 
and swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

To compensate the States for the 
loss in ST revenues under the proposed 
dispensation, the Centre will be under 
a psychological pressure to levy a very 
heavy rate of the AED. Correspond¬ 
ingly the tax payer will try to evade 
payment 

Since the accrual of revenue from 
the ST from these five commodities is 
highly elastic and substantial the loss 
of revenue to the States will be 
sizable The dependence of the States 
on the Centre for the plan resources 
will increase. 

The State governments are dis¬ 
trustful of the Centre's ability or 
willingness to implement the scheme 
even as it has failed in the past to 
implement the schema in vogue in 
respect of sugar, tobacco and textiles. 
The States are thus apprehensive of 
their interests being neglected. 

The States are using ST as an 
instrument for the developntent of 
industrie& If they are divested of it 
as proposed by the Tripathi panel the 
development will suffer a setback. 

Contrary to the views of the State 


Q. "There is no need tp ohenge 
the basic framework of the present 
credit policy." Doyousgiree? 
Ana. The demarKi of the indui^ 
and trade circles for the liberalization 
of the credit squeeze policy haft once 
agaia been spumed by the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI). 

The Bank has hiked the cash 
reserve ratio(CRR) of thecomrrwrcisl 
banks by one per cent from 7 to8 per 
cent This will be done in two stages; 
from 7 per cent to 7.5 per cent from 
May 27, 1983; and from 7.5 percent 
to 8 per cent from July 29, 1983. 

The rationale for the CRR hike is 
that the RBI believes that as on April 
8, 1983, there was "excess liquidity" 
in the banking system of the order of 
Rs 1400-1500 crore. This was to 
be mopped up, albeit partially. The 
second objective is to contain the 
credit expansion during the year within 
stipulated limits. 

The credit policy envisages appo^ 
tionment of the credit as between the 
“slack" and the"busy" seasons; around 
Rs 1400-1500 crore during the'slack" 
season and Rs 4000 crore during the 
"busy" season. 

The critics of the policy maintain 
that the proposed credit dose of Rs 
4000 crore during the forthcoming 
busy season is apparently inadequate 
for stimulating the economy which 
has had only a subdued growth last 
year despite a higher level of non-food 
credit expansioa v/z. Rs 4250 crore. 
In fact the demand for credit may 
escalate as the recession ebbs away 
and the recovery trertds gain momen¬ 
tum. 

The proponents of the policy 
straight away reject the thesis that the 
Indian economy is in the grip of a 
"generalised" recessioa even as they 
concede slackness of demand in certain 
segments of industries— truck& tractors 
and fertilisers etc. There is. thuft 
only a sectoral deficient in demand 
for commodities. India's average 
annual growth rate of Gross National 
Product works out to 5 per pent 
which is a satisfactory overall growth 
of the economy. The plan outlay for 
1983*84 is up by 21.5 per cent over 
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that of the previous year and it by 
itself, may induce growth, in the 
absence of a general recessioa it is 
argued, there is no case for credit 
liberalisation as a general remedy. 

There is yet another justification 
for RB r s cautious credit policy. The 
price front is still emitting danger 
sigrtais. Liberal credit would only fuel 
inflationary forces in the already" over¬ 
heated" economy of India. 

It is widely recognised that the 
emphasis on diverting bank resources 
to the priority sectors is commenda¬ 
ble. The measures to attract bank 
deposits are also welcome. It is 
believed that, the banks will have 
adequate resources to meet the growing 
credit demand, in the event of hopes 
turning into dupes the RBI can take 
necessary steps which the situation 
warrants. 

If the overall growth rate in the 
current fiscal year rises as anticipated, 
to 6 to 7 per cent following good 
monsoons; the credit demand may 
increase. 

The CRR hike will enable the 
banks to meet adequately the genuine 
productive requirements of the econo¬ 
my both in the slack as well as the 
busy seasons 


SAVINGS GAP 


Q. India's savings rate of more 
than 20 per cent is inadequate to 
support the growing investment 
requirements. Explain its reasons 
suggesting also the remedies to 
narrow down the gap. 

Ana. It is now being recognised that 
India's savings-income ratio of around 
20 per cent is inadequate to buttress 
the growing investment requirements 
of our planned development The 
savings gap is attributable to the 
following factors. (The process 
of planning in the country continues 
to bo capital- intensive The Sixth Five- 
Year Plan has been oriented to reduce 
capital intensity but it has not succeed¬ 
ed. (2| With the increase in the prices 
of capital goods, the cost of plan 
projects, which are highly capital 
intensive, has increased. (3) The cost 
over-runs have irwreased due to the 
delay in the execution of the projects 
An appraisal of 23 major on-going 
public sector projects of Rs tOO crore 
or above each shows a staggering 
cost over-run of Rs 5461.44 crore in 
the last five years. Eighty five per 
cent of the total escalation is accounted 
for by the ertergy sector, comprising 
power, coal and petrotoum. (f/re 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi, May 17, 


1983). (4) A basic reason for the 
rapid growth in investment is that 
certain projects are of critical impor¬ 
tance and cannot brook any further 
procrastination. They are: agriculturai 
and rural development projects— water 
supply, schools, housing medicare, 
farm inputs etc. 

The domestic savings having 
lagged behind investment the gap 
has widened. It is sought to be 
narrowed down through aid and grants 
(whenever feasible) from abroad, 
boosting inward remittances and net 
export earnings 

Our focus has; however, been on 
reducing imports and on import 
substitution rather than on growth of 
exports The scope for bridging the 
savings gap with external resources is 
very limited. 

The Reserve Bank of india Gover¬ 
nor, Or Manmohan Singh has appro¬ 
priately stressed the need for increasing 
domestic savings Contrarv to this is 
the view that with the existing levels of 
savings the growth rate can be raised 
if the capital-output ratio could be 
reduced. The experience of the last 
30 years of planning shows that 
although this fact has received recog- 
nitioa nothing has been done in this 
direction and increase in the savings 
rate gets the primacy in policy frame¬ 
work 

According to Or Singh, the savings 
potential in the country is increasing 
but it has not made itself felt because 
of bad monsoons and the consequent 
fall in agricultural and industrial 
production. Given favourable mon¬ 
soons in the future the agricultural 
income will increase leading to higher 
savings rate in the rural household 
sector, 

A more realistic pricing policy in 
respect of the products of the organised 
sector can also boost the income 
levels and hence the savings. This 
would call for a check on the production 
of non-priority ^oods and inventory 
build-up. Dr »ngh has suggested 
"de- politicisation of pricing in the public 
sector enterprises", autonomy for the 
top-management in decision-making 
and price decontrol as far as possible. 

Ubss reliance on budgetary resour¬ 
ces is also suggested. This will not 
only contain the inflationary pressures, 
but also reduce politicsl interference. 


IROP EVALUATION 


Q. Make an appraisal of the 
Integrated Rural Deralopmant Pro- 
gramma. 


Ana. The Integrated Rural Develop 
ment Programme (IRDP) initiated in 
1978-79 ia in reality, not a new 
concept as was sought to be made out 
by the policy makers and the bureau¬ 
crats It was intended to bring under 
one umbrella the various activities 
launched by different agencies to 
ameliorate the bt of the miHbns of 
people bebw the poverty Iba 

The latest offictsi review of the 
IRDP reveals the following: (1) All 
the States have availed of the Central 
assistance for the IRDP during 1982- 
83. The Centre released financial 
assistance to the tune of Rs 176.17 
crore in 1982-83 as against the revised 
budgetary provision of Rs 170 crore 
and the original provision of Rs 180 
crora (2) The pace of implementation 
of the programmes in the various 
States has been uneven. (3) The 
progress made by the IROP does not 
compare too favourably with that of 
the earlier programmes of the govern¬ 
ment The Centre feels concerned 
with the slow progress made by Assam 
and WestBengal (4) The IRDP suffers 
from organisational deficiencies and 
operational inefficiency. (5) The banks 
advancing loans insist on security 
cover which is in contravention of the 
directives of the Reserve Bank of 
India. (6) The flow of credit from the 
banks is very slow. The RBI has 
recently directed all the public sector 
banks to step up immediately the pace 
of lending to the priority sectors and 
the beneficiaries of the IROP. In 
1982, lending to the beneficiaries of 
this programme was only 50 per cent 
of the target The banks have bean 
told that no explanations will be 
accepted for non-performance in 
lending for the priority sector/ IRDP. 
They are also required to review the 
progress of lending monthly at the 
district level and quarterly at the State 
level the reports of which have to be 
submitted to the RBI. (7) the block 
plans and the baseline surveys are still 
in progress in all the States The 
Punjab; Rajasthan and Mei^laya have 
however completed the survey work. 

It means that the poor in the block 
have yet to be identified which the 
sixth plan envisaged to expedits {8) 
The schemes prepared for the target 
groups—small farmers; marginal fan 
mers, landless agricultural labourers; 
rural artisans and weaker sections of 
society— have not been integrated with 
the sectoral schemes. (9) Complete 
integraticm of the various programmes 
has not been done ancf . duplicity of 
programmes at the block level con¬ 
tinues Parallel progranxnes run with 
a tot of overtopping of work and the 
objectives of integration still remain 
distant 
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TopMlt Etsay ih»e o nrf0rtt ^ coiwjiri)^ v 

CM of lifa thaiifM ^uMojat 
Mt tMhnotosMi iMOOa^^ 
di^rding our {>rfi|p|lci^ > 

but for our art fnd KtttMtMrei to^ 

Shan have tomaJw tho boat«f techno*. 

DaIa a# I l§AV«i#IIVA Im iogywhichwouidenatifitele^ 

nwlv Ul LiUlplQdirw 111 tqput in their best in art and Hteratura 

Technological World course, let our natural anvirwmenta^ 

our htilsv vatleyi^ rh/ftra forMts and 
other gifts of Nature be destroyed 

' ' under the pretence <rf tachnologifBai • 

Tbit was OIMtrfttW topics set lor the Essay papM'(Section i- progress such destruction wotikf 
English) for the Rsservo Bank Rscniitment Board Eiamination, ld83 rnean a bUnd and whotty unwarranted 

devotion to technology. There has 
indeed to be a sense of proportion and 
Literature refers to the realm of calcutations is erronegus There is full regard for the basic values of 


Literature refers to the realm of 
letters and the writings of a particular 
period, mostly those whose value lies 
in the beauty of form or emotional 


calculations is erronegus There is full regard for the basic values of 
no reason tobefieve that the mechanical life. The gains have to be weighed 
way of life, in which our actions are against the lossea short-term and 
governed more and more by computer long-term, and a balance struck in the 


effect Technology is the science of culture and electronic calculators of national interest For, to use a biblical 
the industrial arta Scientists have all typea will destroy the talent of phrase, what shall it benefit a man if 
played an important role in promoting writera authora poeta biographers he gains the whole world but loses his 
human welfare, but the benefits of and artista Technology does not own soul? 
science may not have reached the discourage natural multi-f^eted talent; Tor-hrwiirtnir 


science may not have reached the 
maasea at any rate in ample measura, 
without technological devices aivi 
practical applicationa We live in the 
world of both science and technology, 
and many people, who take a rather 
superficial view of thinga have begun 
to feel that in the technological world 
of tomorrow the role of literature 
seems poor. In fact literature in its 
pure form is believed to have little 
relation with science and technology. 

Science provides knowledge and 
power, and both science and technology 
affect human life at several pointa 
though the extent and utility of the 
applications ere determined by our 
Cuitura our wisdom and our priori- 
tiea LlMrature reflects the moods 


, ^ . lecnnoloQical progress must not 

rather, rtgenerally promotes the climate ^ 

for expressions of talent in countless ^ ..technological culture” 

c anne a certainly has its value, but real culture 

All-round prosperity helps a great hastpbecherishadasw^asever. The 

deal in creating literature of lasting machine must not completely enslave 

value, and it is technology which has man; the human ^'rit must be decisive; 

made many countries especially the it should employ technology for the 

U.S.A, West Germany and Japaa right isea A man may become clever 

wealthy and prosperous Jawaharial with his hands and he may acquire 

Nehru cautioned us some three decades many skills with the use of modern 

ago that it was only through the technology, but the foundations of 

growth of technology that our country culture must be maintained intact The 

would become prosperous In some inevitable drift to technology has to be 

cases technological development and adjusted and regulated so as to let the 

automation may cause misery, through other aspects of culture flourish simuf- 

the resultant unemployment for taneousiy. 

instencft But it Iws to be noted that Some people think--and they have 

both science and technology also . .inl¬ 


and emotions of the tinrtes in which it is provide additional avenues for em- 


produced; it is conditioned by the 
reflexes which, in tura are created by 
the impact of science and technology, 
Modem technology increasingly domi¬ 
nates the world, and the domination is 
likely to become more pronounced in 
future because of the fast developments 


ployment; countries which boast of 


Some people think—and they have 
a reason for doirtg so—that since 
science demolishes feith and traditioa 
it tends to produce eceptlcianv anxiety 


maximum employment or nearly s<t 3 ^^ even tensions and it doubts 
are those which are technologically e^^hing even cherished' values 


advanced. 


Science has aliminatad aupatatitiona. 
Technology helps to provide weapons 


In our country may go dowa Technology helps to provide weapons 
instead of progressing fast if we do of war; war stimutstes technologists 
not keep pace with technological but it depresses the artists and thow 


tending to spbdue creative human developments and march in step as who prepare literary ptaoss BsnaHivfly 
thinUitg arKf expression. far as ptnsible, vvith the IndustriaNsed and the urge to create n^mssisfpieess 

< Butthebeliefthatlit«eturewould ami technologically progressive nations get suppressed; reckless deduction 
have no i^ace in future and in futuristic It is not only for the sake of the msten bloocWied and hostiStla#niinflte very 
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ctimate that helps to create literature 
and artistic masterpieces. 

War also impinges psychologically 
upon the sense of creativity of man; it 
makes him feel insignificant in the 
wider cosmic management To that 
extent technology and creation of 
literary master-pieces may seem con¬ 
tradictory. SeK-confidencs total free¬ 
dom of action and approach, besides 
a peaceful atmosphere^ are vital to 
artists writers and poets It is peace¬ 
time that produces good literature, 
not war during which scientists and 
technologists have a field day. Artists 
and writers virtually recede into their 
shells when technological advances 
predominate and seem to leave little 
room for genuine creativity which 
produces literature of lasting value. 

Culture and literature, after all, 
indicate the cultivation of man's inner 
nature. Culture prompts men and 
women to seek perfection; they are 
not motivated by curiosity and the 
endless sense of enquiry which charac¬ 
terise scientists and technologists Lite¬ 
rature expresses feelings and innermost 
thoughts and ambitions while techno¬ 
logy has other ends and other fields to 
explore. Literature may at first appear 
to be out of place in a technological 
milieu, but surely scientists and techno¬ 
logists do not encroach upon the field 
of literature. There seems to be no 
reason why both literature and techno¬ 
logy cannot flourish side by side. A 
society that is highly progressive tech¬ 
nologically may also become rich in 
literature. We may take the example 
of the world's most industrially ad¬ 
vanced country and the mightiest 
mititary power, the U.S.A., where 
technology has registered unprece¬ 
dented achievements and yet the 
U.S.A has rich literature in poetry, 
drama and prose Technology results 
in affluence and prosperity, and 
economic prosperity promotes good 
literature and masterpieces in the 
arts. So there is no contradiction 
involved It is only during war, and 
the all-out preparations for war, that 
literature gets a setback. 

Science and technology, it has 
been truly said have radically altered 


the face of civilisatioa but nothing, 
not even the most sophisticated 
mechanicai devices and the most fruitful 
applications of new inventions can 
change human nature or replace human 
beings who must indeed remain in 
effective command of all scientific 
inventions and their day-to-day appli¬ 
cations Technology has created 
robots, artificial intelligence in the 
shape of "thinking computers" which 
can read, translate, interpret and give 
decisions with amazing speed and 
accuracy. But not even the most 
sophisticated technological advances 
can by themselves produce literature- 
poetry, prose, ptaySk novels and 
stories 

In a sense, science and technology 
may be said to be of direct assistance 
in promoting literature— because they 
help to create leisure by introducing 
labour-saving and time-saving devices 
and by eliminating drudgery as well as 
duplication of effort The leisure thus 
created can be put to literary pursuits 
In such a context the talk of a 
contradiction between technology and 
literature s not well founded. Scientific 
knowhow may thus be viewed as 
technology which, examined dis¬ 
passionately, has an important bearing 
on arts and literature. 

Good literature makes a lasting 
impact on the human mind; it entertains 
instructs and ennobles the spirit of 
human beings; it does not debase or 
corrupt the mind in any way, and it 
certainly does not lead to destruction 
of any section of mankind. Science 
and its handmakt technology, however, 
have placed in the hands of man 
vicious and highly destructive toots in 
the shape of lethal weapons the like of 
which he has never had before. Lite¬ 
rature builda but technology, if misused 
by vicious statesmen and politicians 
may cause havoc on a massive scale, 
destroying both litterateurs and tech¬ 
nologists without discrimination. 
Science and technology often lead to 
misuse of the new devices; technology 
provides practical knowledge bu,t its 
use is determined by man. 

The State often does nothing to 
humanise the conditions created by 


technological advances such as those 
created by industrialisation in Britain a 
couple of centuries ago There was 
scandalous exploitation of labour amidst 
degrading conditions— exploitation of 
child and female Msour, horrfcle housing 
condition^ etc. Inevitably, these evite 
. came to be associated with technological 
progress. But for this dismal state of 
affairs neither technoloqy nor techno¬ 
logists can be blamed. The instru¬ 
ments are not faulty— in fact they are 
remarkable— but they are often put to 
vicious uses 

However, certain changes in the 
social structure and the general 
economic build-up have been brought 
about by progress in the material 
sense. The old community life, the 
good old days of ample leisure, the 
patronage of the arts and of poets 
writers and musicians seem to have 
gone with the wind. Formerly, people 
lived in small towns and had a commen¬ 
dable, intimate community'lifs Now 
big cities have come up; there is 
concentration of population, growing 
evils of urbanisation and there is 
more and more of giganticism. 

Technology does make for con¬ 
centration and centralisation of eco¬ 
nomic and political activity. A persorf s 
individuality, sense of fraternity and 
selflessness tend to get eroded. Where 
there is less patronage of art and 
talent there is bound to be less of 
literature of permanent value because 
the right spirit and mood are not there 
to promote it The de-personalisa¬ 
tion of modern life which, it appears; 
will get stronger as the years pass; is 
likely to discourage writersand poets; 
misery, anguish and a generally noisy 
atmosphere are hardly conducive to 
the production of sound literatura 

But we need not give up all hope 
of a better world tomorrow from the 
standpoint of culture and literature, 
simply because science and technology 
tend to predominate over human 
values. It is within the power and 
capacity of maa provided ha exercises 
his sound judgement and pursues the 
right priorities to shape S better world 
where literature flourishes along with 
industry and techncriogy. 
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The Competition Master 



Deliata; OlscwskM 


Court Language: 
English or Hindi? 


Mr A; Sir, it is a pity indeed that 
even 36 years after attaining inde¬ 
pendence India's national language, 
Hindi, is not used in the Supreme 
Court and all the High Courts. The 
two Supreme Court Judges Mr 
Justice R.& Pathak and Mr Justice 
R. B. Misra, said at Lucknow a few 
weeks ago that Hindi should replace 
English in all official work, including 
that in the Supreme Court The 
two Judges, and many others who 
spoke at a Lucknow conference on 
literature in lawiVidhi Sahitya Sam- 
melan), referred to the provision in 
the Constitution (Article 343) 
according to which Hindi is to be the 
official language of the country. The 
provision for the use of English in 


Art 343(2) was supposed to be a 
transitional measure. The Article 
clearly said. “For a period of 15 
years from the commencement of 
the Constitution the English 
language shall continue to be used 
for all the official purposes of the 
Union for which it was being used 
immediately before such commence¬ 
ment" This period of 15 years the 
ConstKution provided, may be 
extended by Pariiament by 
law. The period was in fact 
extended by Parliament by enacting 
the Official Languages Act 1963, 
and then by a measure to continue 
it as a reautt of which EngBsh is stilt 
being used, in addition to Hindi for 
all officfti purposes of the Unioa 


The States of the South are strongly 
opposed to the "imposition" of Hindi 
on them in any fornx directly or 
indirectly, and the language issue 
has undeniably strained Centre-State 
relations for the past many years. 
Any directive sent by the Centre in 
Hindi is opposed by the people of 
the South. Sir, I feel that until Hindi 
is made the language of the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court all 
talk of a national language and of 
national unity and national integra¬ 
tion is meaningless Perhaps in no 
other country of equal importance is 
a foreign language used as a 
language of the lower or higher 
courts; why India should be an 
exception in this regard is not clear 


to any rational persoa If all court 
work continues to be done in 
English, Hiridi would get a further 
setbacit which wouid hardly be con¬ 
ducive to the national interest So I 
would urge with the fullest emphasis 
that a switch-over from English to 
Hindi should not be delayed any 
longer, especially because two 
Jtidges of the Supreme Court have 
themselves reinforced the argument 
for such a change Surely, they 
were fuHy aware of the implications 
of their advocacy of Hindi for court 
work. 

t 

Mr B: My predecessor, Mr A 
seems to be overenthusiastic about 
Hindi; odierwise he would not have 


ignored the Consdttitionat txthf&Son 
in Part XVtl Chapter'3 of the 
tution under the heading "Langus#» 
of the Supreme Court, High , 
Courts etc." Article 348( 1) lays 
down that until Pariiament by law 
otherwise provides all proce^ngs ' 
in the Supreme Court and in every 
High Court and the authoritative 
texts of all Bills to be moved in eHher 
House of Parliament or in the House 
of the legislature of a Stats and alt 
Acts passed by the various legisla¬ 
tures ordinances promulgated by 
the President of India or the 
Governor of a State, besides alt 
orders rules and regulations and 
bye-laws issued under this 
Constitution... shall be in the Eng¬ 
lish language. It is also stated that 
the use of Hindi or any other 
language may be authorised for 
official purposes of the State, in 
proceedings of the High Court But 
only the English version of laws and 
other orders is to be regarded as 
authoritative. It is obvious that the 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution 
realised the importance of having 
English as the language of the 
Supreme Court in particular. If that 
had not been sa the Constitution 
would have made the use of English 
in the highest judicial tribunal 
optional and the use of Hindi com¬ 
pulsory. But Sir, it is not only on 
the basis of the Constitutional pro¬ 
visions that I oppose the proposition 
before the House I feel sure that 
there would be endless difficulties 
and complications if any language 
other than English is usisd for official 
work of the Supreme Court 
Lawyers and witnesses from many 
of the States are not fully familiar 
with Hindi; they cannot argue their 
cases in Hindi, nor can they be 
briefed in this language by their 
regional clients. Agaia since the 
various laws and regulations which 
the lawyers quote to argue their 
case are in English.' The work of 
translations of all the Acts passed by 
Parliament and State legislatures 
over the decades in various regional 
languages has bean in prograaa for • 
decades but the pace is very dow 
and the stage has not yet been 
reached when the language vweiom 
can be authoritatively quoted. More¬ 
over, how can we SKpect any Judge 
of the Supreme Court to be' 
conversant with aft tiie 16 languages 


The opinion expressed by two Judges of tho Supreme Court that 
Hindi shouid repiace Engiish as the ianguags of tho country’s 
highest Judicial tribunai has added a new dimension to the 
decades oid ianguags controversy. What difflciiitiss wouid 
arise if Hindi is mads the ianguags of the Supreme Court? How 
iong is the country to wait for the tong overdue change? The 
proposition for discussion hefore tho house is: "A switch-over 
from Engiish to Hindi as the ianguage of the Sufweme Court siuHifd 
not be deiayed any tongor.” 
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recognised by the Constitution 
(listed in 8th Schedule) and in any of 
which one or the other lawyer would 
like to diacusa hie or her clients^ case 
if there is a aWfh^h'Ovar in the court 
feinguage from English to Hindi? It 
has been a leeaon of history that 
whichever language ia the court 
language that gains popularity, even 
at the cost of othera As long as 
English continues to be the language 
of the Supreme Court and of the 
administration at the Central all- 
India level Hindi will not flourish all 
round despite the loud demands of 
its zealous advocates 

Mr C: Sir, in my view the linguistic 
fervour of the Southern States and 
the occasional anti-Hindi agitations 
are based largely on suspicion of the 
Centre's intentions regarding the use 
of English and Hindi Every move 
that the Centre makea however 
slow and gradual to fulfil the 
requirement of the Constitution in 
the language field (Article 351) is 
promptly questioned in the South. I 
do not suggest that Hindi should be 
enforced throughout the country 
even without the consent of the 
people of the South and the East; 
far from it For any such switch¬ 
over the agreement of all sections of 
society is essential Boycotta agita¬ 
tions and persistent refusal to 
correspond vrith the Centre in the 
rutional language would continually 
hinder the achievement of the 
national objective There is need 
for understanding and appreciating 
the standpoint of the Southern 
States in particular. But I also feel 
that a decision for indefinite continu¬ 
ation of English as the court langu¬ 
age will not be in the interest of the 
country. The argument of what I 
may call the "English lobby" that 
subtle and intrk»te legal points can¬ 
not be expressed in Hindi has been 
rebutted several timea It has been 
repeatedly shown that as a language 
Hindi is adequate to satisfy the requi¬ 
rements of various types of expres- 
siof\ legal Nterary, commercial and 
administrative But so anxious are 
the advocates of English—obviously 
because their medium of instruction 
in their schools and colleges was 
En(^ish and they have a certain 
facility of expression in that lan¬ 
guage—that they are unwilling to 
con^Kte the le(^mate claims of 


Hindi I feel sure that once a start 
is made the switch-over will become 
smooth— of course after some initial 
difficultiea But unfortunately, 

Hindi has not been given a fair 
chance and there is no sign yet of a 
changeover in the foreseeable 
future. Perhaps the initial mistake 
committed by our national leaders 
and framers of the Constitution was 
that Hindi and English were declared 
to be at par even when the 
Constitution of the ^public of India 
was promulgated in January, 1950. 
But that is a story of the 
past What is needed now, and 
urgently, is to declare that Hindi will 
henceforth enjoy the place currently 
given to English. 

Mr D: lam afraid Mr A and his 
supporter, Mr C, are not realists and 
they have not taken into account the 
hurdles and the increasing 
difficulties of switching over to Hindi 
at the highest judicial level inter 
national legal precedent^ which are 
specified in English, cannot be 
quoted in the Supreme Court in 
Hindi In most parts of the civilised 
world, jurisprudecKe is studied in ^ 
English, and the final judgements of 
far-reaching importance are written 
in English. Suppose for a moment 
that a lawyerffrom Northern India 
argues his case in the Supreme 
Court in Hindi how are the 
proceedings to be recorded? Every 
time the arguments and the 
discussion of various intricate law 
points is carried on in Hindi 
authoritative translation^ will have to 
be provided for the official record of 
court proceedings and also for the 
benefit of the other Judges and for 
enlightening lawyers hailing from the 
Southern and Eastern parts of the 
country. The whole procedure will 
seem absurd, and I feel that the 
entire debate over this question is 
largely a waste of time and energy 
which can be utilised for a better 
purpose. We should accept what is 
inevitable and not harp on idealistic 
suggestions prompted by narrow 
loyaltie& India's Supreme Court 
has established a reputation for itself 
among international jurists and if 
the proceedings of the court are 
conducted in Hindi which would be 
Greek to all outsiders and even to 
crores of people of the Soutfi the 
Supreme Court would be ignored. 


Moreover, if proceedings (rf dw . 
court are permitted In Hindi then 
why not in the other 15 languages 
officially recognised by the CoratHu- 
tiorv including Tamil Telega 
Bengali Sindhl Urdu and 
Gujarati? The Supreme Court 
‘ would then become a ridiculoua . 
babel of tonguea an arena for 
linguistic struggles and wordy 
warfare which only a sipaH aaction 
of the people knowing the language 
welt enough would be able to follow 
and comprehend. The experiment 
of a changeover to Hindi in official 
orders and announcements has been 
far from happy. Even those who 
know Hindustani often feel 
compelled to look up the dictionary 
for the precise meanings of certain 
technical terms and other exprae 
sions used on All India Radio and in 
Hindi speeches by Ministers if 
India is to become a progreswve 
country with a good international 
image, all trends and arguments 
which smack of fanaticism should be 
discarded and a healthy co-operative 
outlook adopted in the national 
interest What justifiution is thera 
I ask for the slo^n coined by an 
overzeaious advocate of English who 
has blatantly ignored the 
requirements of a national langiMgei 
"Hindi never, English aver", he said, 
and the slogan caught on Those 
who pursue such lines of thinking 
lose all claims to be called true 
Indian citizens Instead of adopting 
extremist postures they should 
stress the difficulties at present and 
propose a time-span for a change¬ 
over. Simultaneous translations 
will in a few years become easy 
with the invention of the latest multi¬ 
language computers which can 
serve the purpose easily, efhcrantly 
and without loss of time 

Mr E: I would like to sum up the 
case for and against the prop^titm 
before die House I feel that both 
sides have valid points Since tpgei 
arguments in the country's highest 
judicial tribunal if carried on in Hindi 
or in any of the 14 recogniaad 
languages will not be intetticdbletO' 
millions of people, the question of a 
switch-over might as well be 
postponed until Hindi is accepted os 
a national language by tha .8odti*tim 
States ateo and until their perabliht 
Opposition to it softens 
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Tho ComptWod AttiMKr 



Personatity DevMoiHiMiit 


How to Cultivate Tact 


fHctioa It lk( gift to b«t 
coveted in ewry walk of Ufa. Nockm 
can afford to be without it*. ;> 

It carries one throi^ k 
better than either taientVir fmowiedga 
Says Wilson Mizner, " In the-'batbe of 
existencei Talent is the punch and 
Tact is the clever foo^worlc'' As M 
anonymous vwiter has it; 

Ta/ent it pawar, taeiit akUL 
Tahntaw^ght tactisniofm^fn 
Talent knows whst to da taot 
knows how to do It 
Talent makes a man respaetabta 
tact will make him respected 
Talent is pleased that it ought to 
have succeeded tectk^deUghted 
that it has succeeded 
Talent is wealth, tact is ready 
money. 


Tact is a very important trait of 
plus personality. It ia therefore, a 
worthwhile effort to cultivate it 

What is tact? 

Tact may be defined as intuitive 
perception of what is fitting especially 
of the right thing to do or say, adroitness 
in dealing with persons or cirt^jnv 
stances As a psychologist puts it 
" It is a subtle perception of the suitable 
things to do or say. It is also a 
sensitive perception of the thing not 
to do or say." 

Tact is more than . etiquette, 
although it includes good manners 
and courtesy. It is a sort of extra— a 
touch. It derives from the Latin 
'tactus^, meaning (sense of) touch. 

Tact is a sort of sixth sense. It 
knows and feels instinctively in any 
given situation what would be unwise 
and improper. Just as will it knows 
the thing to do and say what is right 
and good and wisa 

Being tactful involves not making 
it easy for other people to hurt 
themselves and consideration for their 
feelings point of view arKl responsi- 
biHtiea to rub them the right way and 
not to create antagonism. 

Stories about taot 

. The following stories illustrate 
the practice of tact; 

Two men were meeting in a bar 
when the subject of Qreen Bay. 
Wisconsin came up. ,1^ first mpn 
said. "Its a real nice pkKft" TTw 
second responded. "Whata nice about 
it? Only diings ever came out of 
Green Bey are the Pedeers and ugly 
whorea" "Ntee welt juit one hiinuta 
you son of abitcK'', said the first maa 
"My wife Is from Green Bay". "Oh"v 


the other replied. "She is? What 
position does she play?" 

A glamorous Hollywood star had 
her picture taken and fumed at the 
result "I can't understand if', she 
said., "The last time I posed for yoa 
the photographs were heaventy." "Afv 
yes", the cameraman sighed "but you 
must remember that I was eight years 
younger then" 

A customer owed a bill fa* several 
months and paid no attention to state- 
menta so the creditor wrote him that 
if he didn't remit at once the creditor 
would place the account in the hands 


Tact conaists in knowing 
how far wo mgy go too far. 

-Jean Cocteau 


of a laywer for collection In the next 
mail came a tetter: 

"Encicteed find cheque to settle 
account referred to in your letter of 
the 10th iratant Thanking you for 
pastfavoure I remain yours truly..." 

"P.B This is tile kind of a letter I 
would write you if I had the money." 

A foolish man tells a woman to 
stop talking but a wise man tells her 
that her mouth is extremely beautiful 
when her lips are ckteed. 

Never help an old lady across the 
street escort her. 

Value ol tact 

Tact N of vital importance in 
human retatJona It lubricates the 
entire machinerv of living and prevents 


Such is the magic of tact that 
Wilkea oneof theuglimtof mart, used 
to say, that in winning the graces of a 
lady, there was not more than three 
days' difference between him and the 
handsorrtest man in Englarul 

Cost of tactlasanass 

Tactlessness means disregard for 
the feelings, point of view and prmtige 
of other people it Is a want of 
consideration. 

Tactlessness may cost a man his 
job. It may cost him money. Worse 
still it may cost him friends It involves 
rubbing the other the wrong way and 
creating hostility. 

The difference between a man of 
tact and of no tact whatever is exem¬ 
plified in an interview which oitce took 
place between Lord Palmerston and 
Behnes sculptor. At the last meeting 
which Lord Palmerston gave him 
Behnes opened the conversation 
with—"Any news my Lord, from 
France? How do we stand wi^ Loute 
Napoleon?" The British Foreign 
Secretary raised his eyebrows for an 
instant and quietly replied, "Really. 
Mr Behnes I don't know: I have not 
seen the newspapersi" Poor Behnes 
with many excellent quaUties and lots 
of real talent was one of the many 
men who entirely missed their way in 
life through want of tact 

A tactless act or word may 
sometimeprevadisastrous AChinasa 
proverb has it "Disaster comes out of 
the mouth, not into It” Words can 
heel a wound; they can also cut tike a 
knife. No one can afford to be tact¬ 
less 

How to ouftivato taot 

Though tact is partiy the ^ of 
nature it Is yet capabw of being 
cultivated and developed^ c^isarvation 
and experience. 
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Here are some techniques for 
doing so; 

Little things 

Sherlock in "A case of identity" 
says "It has long been an axiom of 
mine that the little things are definitely 
the most important" Do not under¬ 
estimate the importance of little 
things In human relations little things 
matter much. In your approach to 
other people what appears a trifle to 
you may be anything but a trifle to 
them. So realize the importance of 
little things 

Human understanding 

Cultivate also the human under¬ 
standing In' the course of a single 
day you meet men and women who 
are mads of the same human stuff as 
you are. What you feel they feel and 
what hurts you hurts them Human 
nature is die same all over the world. In 
the “ Merchant of Venice" Shakespeare 
wrote on behalf of Jews: 

" If you prick us do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us do we not laugh? If 
you poison us do we not die? If you 
wrong us shall we not revenge?" 

And Mark Twain said wittily, "God 
dawn the Jews they are as bad as the 
rest of us" 

Reckon also with the differences 
in people, and try to understand 
them—the hearty and the reserved, 
the quiet and the impulsive, A jocular 
or factious remark to one persoa 
which would raise a smile or provoke 
a haw- haw, may be resented by a very 
different type of person. You must 
study your maa 

Be a gentleman 

A true gentleman scrupulously 
abstains from inflicting pain on an 
other person either by word or by 
deed. As a gentleman respects him¬ 
self, so does he respect others His 
altruism enables him to put himself in 
the other person's place. He has the 
gift of tolerance: "that uncomfortable 
feeling that the other fellow may be 
right after all" " One of the marks of 
a gentleman", says AH. Glasow "is 
his refusal to make an issue out of 
every difference of opinion" 

Imagination 

In cultivating the art of tact 
imagination too plays a part Stretch 
your mind about other people. Ask 
yourself: "If I were tills man with his 
feeling his attitudes his experiences 
his difficulties how would I think 
about things? How would I feel?" 
Often a littfe Imagination of this sort 


would save you from asking tactless 
questionsand gauche remarks "it is 
not enough to say, 'If I were in his 
shoe^. We must be that person as 
he is", say Robert A Jackson "Only 
by doing this (self-identification) can 
we know hinn get a right view of hirn 
treat him right". By exercising self- 
identification you will avoid many 
egregious blunders in dealing with 
people and learn what it means to be 
tactful 

Timing 

Timing is of the essence of tact A 
remark made by you may be ill-timed 
and so provoke hc^lity. Choose your 
moment It should be the psychologi¬ 
cal moment— the psychologically appro¬ 
priate moment A word spoken in 
due season rings the bell One spoken 
out of season may be a thumping 
blunder. Saying or doing the right 
thing at the right moment is the core 
of tact 

How you say it ? 

Not only what you say, and when 
you say it are important but also how 
you say it Not only what you do but 
how you set about doing it To say, 
" Do this" 88 a peremptory order may 
antagonize or create resentment Say, 
"Will you be so good as to do it". "As 
regards people in generaf, says Goethe. 
"Show them every politeness without 
looking for thanke That causes one 
many vexations in individual casee 
but on the whole it makes for pleasant 
relatione" 

An older person told, "You look 
well", would feel flattered, but to tell 
him "You look well for your age", 
would raise his hacklee for the 
implication is after all that he does 
look old. The comment "How you 
have aged" can be made only behind 
his back; if said directly to hinx it 
would be an unforgivable affront 

Some people are impolite—not 
because they mean to be so—but 
because they are awkward, and perhaps 
know no b^er. Thus when Gibbon 
had published the second and third 
volumes of his classic "Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire", the Duke 
of Cumberland met him one day, and 
accosted him with "How do you da 
Mr Gibbon? I see you are always at 
it in the old vta^—Scribbta, Scribble, 
Scribble". The Duke probably in¬ 
tended to pay the author a compliment 
but did not know how better to do it 
than in this blunt and apparently rude 
way. 

Be careful of your approach Think 
it out and know not only what you 
want to say but how best to broach 
the matter that is tact 


A time 'to every thing 

There is a time to every thing 
under the heaven—a time which is 
appropriate and a time which is 
inappropriate The right thirrg at the 
wrong time can be disastrous If an 
individual is not in the mood, or is too 
busy with other things or is obviously 
upset about something or other, you 
are not likely to get the best response, 
however right you are. 

In his "memories",* Sir Julian 
Huxley, relates the following story 
which illustrates the point: "We were 
away in Londofx when his( H G. Wells') 
illness entered its terminal stage in 
1946. One of his last visitors a 
serious young n»n seeking guidance 
from the old prophet received this 
snub, 'Oh, be quiet Can't you see 
fm busy dying". 

A thing of the heart 

"True tact", says a psychologist 
"is a thing of the heart", it is not 
something that can be manufactured. 
It is born of courtesy, consideration, 
sympathy, empathy, care graciousness 
and goodwill To be tactful is to be 
truly human Tobe humarrmeansto 
be kind and sympathetic to our fellow 
beings "I am a man", said Terence, 
"and nothing pertaining to man is 
alien to me". 

Why is it that people are so guilty 
of treading on other's corns rubbing 
them the wrong way? Often we find 
that they are unconscious of the hurt 
they inflict Afterwards they may 
apologize by saying, "I didn't intend 
anything of the sort They never 
gave a thought to how other people 
might feel If they had given a 
moment's thought they could never 
have said or done what th^ did. No 
personal interest not caring—that is 
the root of the trouble 

The opposite is equally true When 
we love people and genuinely care 
about them we become acutely sensitive 
to anything which might hurt or deflate 
them. 

To handle yourself, use your head; 
to handle others useyour heart Heart 
power is the greatest of all prime 
movers. As the old song has it "It is 
love that makes the world go round". 
Makenomistaka Itisnotpower. It 
is not rank. It is not money. It is 
love. It is the foundation of human 
relations "the ultimate human answer 
to the ultimate human question". . 

As a guide for actiort Or Eric 
Beineif ad^^rBekesteicelient sense; 

"When in doubt for'the aake of 
one's own hefipineeik it te ^Meer to act 
feet and think from love titerl from 
hate;" 
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Storias of Great Uv«8 


to tackle scientific prabtome that took 
impossible to solve rather than plod 
along with one that win make a solid 
reputation—and not involve risk. 


James D. Watson 


Living in the present rnomant in 
touch with your'now^ teatthe heart of 
a free, effective and fuifllting life. "1 
believe in the now", says Wat3on"ndt 
in beirtg d^overod when you’re 
dead". ‘ V.' 

Watson persevered in the face of 
awful working conditiona disappoint- 
menta frustrations and discourage- 
ment Watson and Crick carried on 
their research in a wooden ^ack 
affectionately dubbed"The Hut". At 
a later time, a delegation of visiting 
Russian scientists a^ng to in^iect 
the laboratories where the Nobel Prita 


This is the spectacular success 
story of a superstar in science who 
reached the top rank in his field after 
most rugged trials and failure, the co- 
discoverer of DMA I nucleic acid) and 
winner of a Nobel Prize. He was 
determined to excel had unshakable 
faith in future. In trying and failing 
as well as in trying and succeeding he 
shows us what it takes to realize the 
possible dream 

Profile 

James Dewey Watson was born 
on April 26, 1928 in Chicago His 
father worked for a correspondence 
school and was an amateur ornitholo¬ 
gist He had always been precocious 
He became a radio "Quiz Kid" almost 
before he could walk. At fifteen he 
had graduated with top honours from 
high school and was enrolled in the 
University of Chicago where his 
brilliance continued to amaze his 
professors He received his B. Sc. in 
1947 at 19 and his Ph.D. in 1950 
when ha was only 22 years old. At 
25 he had completed the discovery of 
ONA for which he was awarded Nckiel 
Prize in 1962. He shared the Nobel 
Prize of $ 50,000 with Francis Crick 
and Maurice Wilkins whose X-ray 
work made the discovery possible. 

The discovery of ONA is regarded 
as "the single most important biological 
discovery ^ the 20 th century". ONA 
is said to be "Life's recipe for life 
itseir. Watson and Crick had found 
‘the secret of liW. They had unraveHed 
the structure of ONA. Today genetic 
engineers in labs around the world are 
capable of creating entirely novel life- 
forma They have end- run evolution 
itself. The saga of the diacovery is 
desbribed by Watson in "The Double 
HeTix" {1968). A scientisiiR^ later 
worked on the synthesis of ONA, the 
'creation of life a tasttubaf summed 
up the Watson^Crick irasearch this 
way: 


"Inspite of methods that were 
irregular, they established ONA as the 
material in the genes of living matter 
that accounts for heredity. Their 
structure with its novel features laid 
the fourxJation for research in improving 
human life and even curbing cancer 
through genetic manipulation." 

In the years since his historic 
experiments with Crick at Cambridge, 
Watsoa not content to rest on his 
laurels has spent his time in research 
and teaching at Harvard. As Ivan 
Pavlov has it "Science demands from 
a man all his life". His two hobbies 
are: bird-watching and soaking up 
facts and storing them in memory. 

The Success Factors 

Watson had a full measure of 
discipline He could work tirelessly 
on a project but he believed in having 
as much fun along the way as possible 
He had learned early in life that nothing 
in science is achieved without die 
cipiine 

He believed in hard work. But 
after spending hours in the iab and 
other hours in poring over research 
papers he was ready to relax. 

He could bear down on a scientific 
problem with the seventh degree of 
concentrationi, but when he was in a 
holiday mood he usuatty put the problem 
out of his mind. 

He adhered to regular work 
schedules; but when a big solution 
was ready, he could ignore time- 
schedutos 

Watson believes in risk-takin^t in 
following a scientific hunch even if it 
looks like a wild goose chase—even if 
it involves losing a feltowship g^nt 
When supervising research projecta 
of his graefuste students he often 
persuades them to take a wild chance 


winning investigations had been com¬ 
pleted thought they were being hood¬ 
winked when they were contronted 
with "The Hut" they had assumed to 
be the students'bicycle shed. Yet in 
these cramped quarters, Watson and 
Crick, in a year of intensified work, 
identified the molecular structure oif 
the magic substance that is responskite 
for the existence of every living thing 
that inhabits the earth. 

Crick was primari^ a physicist a 
colourful conversationali^ an extrovert 
with a fine sense of humour and a 
positive way of thinking In contrast 
Watson was quiet serious introspec¬ 
tive. The two brilliant scientists 
complemented each other like the 
paired threads in the double helix they 
were to make famous as the Watson- 
Crick ONA model Watson recalls: 
"Crick taught me physics and I taught 
him biology. It worked out rather 
neatly." 

" Every great advance in Science", 
says John Daw^, "has issued from a 
new audacity of imaginatioix" Watson 
and Crick possess^ audacity whk:h 
says 'It is certain because it is 
impossibla' Few biologists in ttw early 
1950's expected to see the mystery 
of nature of the genes unravelled in 
their own iife-time& How could 
anyone hope to determine the atomic 
structure of the giant molecule that 
must serve as a master blue-print for 
development and growth; that is 
replicatad every time a ceH divides or 
an organism reproduces; that unden 
goes periodic but permanent mutations 
that consistently appear in offspring? 
Were not the two vigorous young 
scientists who decided to underttki 
this project In 1952 in their cluttered 
laboratory In "The Hut" being too 
brash and presumptuous? Apparanf- 
ly, yes. But they had top-gear confi¬ 
dence and doing or advenhiroos 
courage which never fail to ring the 
bail 
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Paragrapil-Writing 


MODEL RMUGRAPHS 


The savage bows down to idols 
of wood and stone; the civilized 
man to idols of flesh and blood. 

(George Bernerd Shaw) 

Men are idolaters^ and want 
something to look at and kiss and 
hug, or throw themselves down 
before; they always did, they always 
will; and if you do not make it of 
wood, you'must make it of words 
The primitive man shuddered and 
cowered at thunder and lightning, 
fire and earthquake. With the pas¬ 
sing of time he made images and 
idols and knelt before them in the 
hope of propitiating them and there¬ 
by warding off disasters and misfor¬ 
tunes With the spread of Science 
old superstitious fears are gone but 
the venerative instinct in him 
prompts him, even impels him to 
bow before mortals When they 
take away from him the Gods of his 
fathers he looks for others abroad. 
Even in the 20th century when man 
appears to have conquered nature, 
he can kowtow before a Hitler or a 
Mussolini or a Mikado, and worship 
him as a being descended from on 
high. A hush fell on millions when 
it was announced that Hitler had 
arrived. No Japanese would raise 
his eyes to look at the Emperor be 
cause He was the representative of 
the Sun In India, legends had 
grown, even in their life-time, round 
Gandhi and Nehru which persisted 
inspHe of denials and contradictions 
Worship of something greater than 
ourselves appears to be ingrained in 
us 

Truth, like the sun submits to 
be c>bacure, but. like the sun, only 
for e time. 

(Bovee) 

History teaches us that mankind 
is slow to accept truth. When 
Buddha started preaching against 
the empty ritualism enjoined by 
Brahmanism the response was 
meagre and half-hearted. Ritualism 
had dug itself too deep in the minds 
of men but gradually the force of 
Buddha's lo^ and the suavity of his 


bearing made themselves felt and 
Buddhism began to take root till it 
spread all over the country. A 
little cloud, no bigger than the hand, 
covered the entire sky. Not India 
alone but China and the Far East 
came under its sway. Five hundred 
years later history repeated itself, 
this time in Palestine. Jewish reli¬ 
gion like Brahmanism was ceremon¬ 
ial in character. The priestly class 
dominated the lives of men from 
birth to death. Jesus Christ raised 
a banner of revolt against this 
tyranny of ceremonialism. He 
preached a change of heart Not 
action but motive was the real thing, 
he said. The true index of charity 
was not the amount donated but the 
spirit in which it came to the charity- 
box Christ talked of introspection, 
a travelling inwards. It was hard 
food for the custom-ridden popu¬ 
lace. The priestly class sensing 
danger to their vested interests 
conspired^ nd Jesus was 
crucified.? For a time it appeared as 
if Truth had been stifled. But very 
soon there was an upsurge of 
repentance and remorse. An 
honest man had died at the cross for 
no fault of hi& His teachings were 
given a second look and Christianity 
spread to all climes 

If you would understand an 
author, you must understand his 
age. 

(Goethe) 

No author is ever an island. He 
cannot afford to seal himself 
hermetically or if at alt look at the 
world from his ivory tower. He 
gives to his age his very best but in 
the ^ry nature of things he has 
imbibed the thought—currents of 
hjs age. The process is reciprocal 
and the debt is mutual, it cannot 
be a one-way traffic. Critics who 
have tried to study Shakespeare in 
isolation or in a vacuum have 
appreciated him only partially. |1e 
was as much an Elizabethan as he 
was universal in his dbtlook. He 
was for all time, said Ben Jonson, 
but his age must have its pound of 


flesh. From his plays emerges tm 
Elizabethan world-picture^ with 
father occupying the same position 
on the domestic plane as a king on 
the political and God on the cosmic 
plane. Shake^are was a royalist 
every inch of him and betrays his 
contempt for the crowd, the hydra¬ 
headed multitude. In this he was of 
his age and to decry him as an anti¬ 
democrat would be tantamount to a 
misreading of history. Similarly 
Milton's attitude towards woman is 
an offshoot of his stern Puritanism 
which relegates her to a position 
subordinate and inferior to 
man. To judge a writer properly he 
should be placed in his correct 
perspective, the contemporary 
setting of values. To estimate him 
by our modern standards would be 
like trying a criminal of today by the 
Laws of Medes arul Persians 

Not to go to tha theatre is like 
making one's toilet without a mir¬ 
ror. 

(Schopenhauer) 

A mirror is no flatterer. The 
face looking into it may be pimpled 
or velvet—soft nigger-dark or 
snow-white, it will come out exactly 
as it ia The mirror believes in 
realism par excelence, exhibiting 
reality without fear or favour. The 
theatre has over the centuries 
performed this function of the 
mirror showing Kfe as it ia It has 
imitated reality, showing people 
what they are and how they behave 
In the very process the theatre has 
functioned as purveyor of reform. 
Where the pulpit with all its thunder¬ 
ous denunciations its terrors and 
inducements has failed to achieve, 
the theatre haa It has employed 
the unobtrusive method of exhibiting 
life in all its nakedness its stains and 
smudges and human beings are 
prompted to remove them which 
otherwise they should have turned a 
blind eye to Dozens of temperance 
lectures have often failed to cut 
much ice but a single theatrical 
performance depicting the misery 
and wretchedness that a di^inkai^ 
brings on himself and his family goes 
a long way to mend his 
\waya Bernard Shaw used the 
theatre to change the thoughts and 
feelings of his audiences He made 
them laugh at their own follies and 
the follies were washed away. The 
common man acts like an automa¬ 
ton. The thUitre exhibits him ini 
action end thereby knpeto him to 
change his ways, Tha theatre is a 
fountain- head reform and to 
ignore or undermine it is retrograde. 
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GUJARAT: The Land of 
Gujarati Culture 


I. Th« Land 

□ Gujarat as a separate State came 
into existence on May 1, 1960, after 
the bifurcation of the bilingual Bombay 
State. It derives its name from the 
Prakrit‘GuHaratta, <a, Gurjara Rastra'. 
This name was recognised in the tenth 
century A. D. during the Solanki period. 

With a geographical area of 1.96 
lakh sq. km.—about 6 per cent of the 
total area of the country— it ranks as 
the sixth largest State in India, but 
demographically it holds the tenth 
position. 

It is situated on the west coast 
bounded by the Arabian Sea and the 
Gulf of Cambay on the west; >by 
Rajasthan State on the North and 
North-east; by Madhya Pradesh on 
the East and by Maharashtra State on 
the South and South-east It has 
also an international boundary having 
a common border with Pakistan at the 
North-western fringe 

It has the longest coastline of 
1600 km which is about one-fourth 
of the total coast of the country. The 
coastline is dotted by one major and 
39 minor ports through which the 
State exports and imports goods With 
this natural advantage and the enter¬ 
prising spirit of the Gujarati people, 
the State has developed its maritime 
economy. The coast is broken by 
the estuaries of the Mahi the Narmada 
the Kim and the Tapti rivers. 

Administratively, the State conv 
prises 19 districts sub-divided into 
184 talukas having 18,275 inhabited 
villages and 216 towns. While in 
1960-61 only 823 villages were 
electrified, there were 13,686 villages 
electrified as on October 31, 1982. 
Kachcha is the largest district with an 
ares of 46,000 Sq. km or 23.47 per 
cent of the area of the State Gandhi¬ 
nagar, the capital of Gujarat is the 
small^ district having an area of only 
649 sq. km 

Certain areas of the State are 
sut^t to recurrent scarcity and 
draught condittorts due to erratic 
monsoon and rain-fad cuifivation. Only 


10 per cent (19,535 sq. km) of the 
State area is under forests, although 
Gujarat is the pioneer in social forestry. 

11. Natural Endowments 

Soils: The soil of Gujarat is divi¬ 
sible into seven different categories 
The black and alluvial soils cover the 
major parts of the arable land in the 
State. Out of the total area of 18.81 
million hectare, only 12.45 million 
hectare or about 66 per cent is culti¬ 
vable. 

Rivers: The Sabarmati the Mahi 
the Narmada and the Tapti are the 
main rivers 

Forests: The forests yielded 
major products of round wood, sawn 
wood and fuel wood valued at Rs 
18.66 crore in 1979-80. The minor 
products include bamboo, grass tinvu 
leaves Mahuda flowers and Mahuda 
fruits 

The rich forests are full of games 
the rarest among which is the lion The 
Gir lions in the forests of Saurashtra 
are the only species found in the 
whole of Asia today. 

Minerals: The State leads in the 
production of agate and salt in the 
country. It ranks second in the 
production of calcite and third in that 
of china clay. Bauxite, dolomits Kme 
stone, manganese and coal are other 
minerals found here. 

Gujarat had adequate non-metallic 
minerals for the industrialization of 
the State economy. The recent dis¬ 
covery of oil arul natural gas in 
Ankleshwar, Cambay and Katol areas 
has given a new direction and dimension 
to the industrial sector. 

III. Demographic Trends ^ 

□ Gujarat Stats recorded a population 
af33.96minion In 1981 which means 
an increase of 27.21 per cent during 
the fnter-censa) period, 1971-81. The 
rise is more than that of India (2475 
per cent) end less than that of its own 
during 1961-71. the birth-rate in 
the.State declined from 45.7 per cent 




per 1QOO popuiatidp ig 
36.8 per idoo pppuhHi^ lh - . 
The death rate faR'more AaqiW from 
23.5 per 1000 popuiation to 1Z.7 per 
100Q population during the same 
period. ' ' ' 


The longer-term trend growth 
shows tite State poputetkm curve 
ri»ng the poj^iation com^ied 
uptrenctihg from bardy 9 miWdn in 
1901. to 11.6 miilion in 1931 ehd 
nearly doubled to 16.26 mUHon 
1951. In the next thirty yetire it 
again double-folded to 33.96 mlMion. 
Thus the overall population growth 
rate since the beginning of the present 
century works out 273.41 percent! 


More than 30 per cent of the 
popuiation lived in the urban areas in 
1981. 

The work force in 1971 accounted 
for 31.46 per cent The bulk of the 
popuiation lives by agriculture 


The density of population per sq 
km. has gone up from 136 in 1971 to 
173 in 1981. The sex ratio is up 
now to 942 in 1981 as against 934 a 
decade ago 


The latest census registered a 
rise of 22.24 per cent in the literacy 
rate of the State taking it to43.76 per 
centfrom36.79percentin1971. The 
ranking of the State in terms of literacy 
however remained unchanged at 
eleventh in the country. 


IV. Economic Scenario 
□ The growth rate of the State 
economy increased from 28 per cent 
per year during 1960s to4.1 per cent 
per annum during the seventiee that 
is a rise (^46 per cent Notwithstand¬ 
ing thiq the problems of poverty, un¬ 
employment and under-employment 
however, continue to pose a challenge 
About 46.27 per cent (or 145 lakh 
persons) of the total population was 
estimate to be below the poverty line 
in 1979-80. By the end of tiie current 
sixth plan of the State the proportion 
of such population will toll further to 
37.19 per cent and by the end of the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan to 27.34 per 
cent 

The current pton enwsages to 
generate 3,1 million person years of 
emi^ment as against the requirement 
of 3.8 million person years hi the 
State. 


(a) Agriouiturat Development: 
Agricuhure is the backbone of Gujaraf 8 
economy wftit nearly two-thiids of 
the population end four-fiftihs of the 
viikiges dependent on it 

ThelandceilihgBtsgislation< 1960) 
is claimed to have been "fully" imple¬ 
mented. But the reviski legisiation, 
effective from April 1976, which 
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lowdred the ceilings on holdings and 
required surrender of more surplus 
land, is still being complM with. 

The annual growvth rate of agricul¬ 
ture registered a rise from 1.0 per 
cent in 1960s to 2.5 per cent in 
1970a 

The gross cropped area of Gu^rat 
has increased by 0.1 per cent annually 
during the 27 yeara 1960-61 to 

1977- 78, from97.68 lakh hectare to 
104.4 lakh hectare. But the man- 
land ratio has been declining It was 
0.51 hectare in 1961 but declined to 
0.31 hectare in 1981. 

Food Crops: The overall growth 
rate of the food sector was 4.1 per 
cent per annum during the two decades 
1960-80. The total foodgrain output 
has more than doubled from an average 
annual production of 1.87 million ton 
in 1961-56 to 4.25 million ton in 

1978- 80. In 1981-82, it reached 
the record level of over 5 million ton 
but in the following year, the achieve¬ 
ment (3.35 million ton) fell short of 
the target of 4.9 million toa thanks to 
the widespread drought Scarcity 
conditions prevailed in 12,000 villages 
in 16 districts of the State during 
1982-83. Even so, the State plan 
has fixed the foodgrain target at 5.12 
million ton (presumably to make up 
the gap) for 1983-84 and 5.35 million 
ton for the 1984-85. 

Non-food Crops: Besides the 
food crops the State accounts for 
22.6 per csr»t of the total cotton area 
and 28.3 per cent of the total groundnut 
area in the country. The output 
contribution is 30 per cent of groundnut 
26 per cent of cotton and 37 per cent 
of tobacco to the total production of 
these crops in the country. 

Irrigation: The irrigation has 
increas^ in the State at a compound 
growth rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
The major irrigation projects completed 
since 1947 include Ukal Kadana, 
Kakrapar and Bhadar. The primary 
source of irrigation is the well 

Hardly 17 per cent of the cultivable 
area has access to irrigation facilities 
Food crops cover 56 per cent of the 
total irrigated area; the remaining 44 
per cent is under the commercial 
crops. 

The ultimate irrigation potential 
will rise to 50.4 lakh hectare which is 
about 40.5 per cent of the total 
culturable area of 124.45 lakh hectare. 

The increase in farm output is 
mainly accounted for by the cropping 
intensity of land which has increased 
from 1.04 in 1960-61 to 1.09 in 
1977-78. Yet it is one of the lowest 
in Irtdia and is indicative of a very low 
use of the land resources 


(b) Industrial Sector: Gujarat 
State, though predominantly an agri¬ 
cultural economy, occupies the second 
place on the industrial map of India Till 
1960, the industrial economy of the 
State relied heavily on the textile industry 
and textile ancillaries But now it has 
brought within its sweep a wide 
spectrum of industries—fertilizera 
petro-chemicals etc. Out of the gross 
output of the entire factory sector in 
the country, Gujarat shared 10.9 per 
cent in 1978-79. The number of 
working factories increased three times 
to 10674 by the end of 1980 employing 
6.35 lakh workers The gross output 
increased from Rs420 crore in 1961 
to Rs4842 crore in 1978-79. 

The small-scale industries also 
multiplied. The registered small units 
numbering 2169 in 1961 increased 
to 18093 in 1971, to 49,229 in 1981 
and to51,020 in March, 1982. 

(c) Power: Chronic power 
shortage plagues the State, despite 
the huge expansion in generation 
capacity. At the end of 1980-81, 
the power generation was only 2384 
m.w. This increased to 3014 mw. 
in 1982-83. The demand is likely to 
rise to 3186 m.w. by 1984-85. To 
met this demand, the installed capacity 
will have to be stepped up to 4822 
m.w. as against 315 m.w. in 1960- 
61. 

(d) Transport: Gujarat State 
has taken long strides in providing 
roads for transport The road route 
per 100 sq. km. was only 4 km. in 
1947 which was increased to 7 km in 
1950-51, 12 km in 1960-61 and 23 
km in 1978-79. Despite this impres¬ 
sive progress, the position of the State 
is eighteenth on the road map of India. 

The total road length was 13,154 
km in 1950-51 and it shot up to 
47,426 km by the end-March 1981. 
Even this achievement is short of the 
target by 22 per cent Only two- 
thirds of the roads are surfaced roads 
and one-third are un-surfaced. 

(a) Employment: The State 
plan lays emphasis on National Rural 
Employment Programme and the 20- 
point programme to generate more 
employment opportunities for the rural 
populatioa If one were to go by the 
registrants on the live register of the 
employment exchanges the number 
of job-seekers had increased from 
2.42 lakh in 1973 to 4.27 lakh by 
end-December, 1979. The place¬ 
ments show a declining trend. 

{f] State Oomestic Product 
(SOP): The real SDP par capita has 
gone up during the last 20 years; 
from Rs680 in 1960-61 toRs861 in 
1980-81. At current prices it stood 


at Rs 1896 in 1980-81, vyhich H tfri» 
fourth highest in the country next only 
to the Punjab, Haryana and Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

{g) Plan Outiays: The Gujarat 
State plan expenditure, the annual 
growth and the growth rate of per 
capita SDP are as shown below; 

State Plan Expenditure during 
1961-1985 

Expen- Annual Growth 
diture growth rate of 
Plan Rs rate SDP/ 

crore per head 
cent 


Third Plaa 
1961-66 

240 

3.3 

0.7 

Annual Plans, 
1966-69 

211 

1.5 (- 

)1.1 

Fourth Plaa 
1969-74 

545 

5.0 

2.5 

Fifth Plaa 
1974-78 

1005 

4.4 

1.8 

Annual Plan& 
1978-80 

832 

2.6 

0.5 

Sixth Plaa 
1980-85 

3760 

* 



V. Social Scene 

□ The higher literacy rate achieved in 
1981 is indicative of the massive 
expansion in the educational institu¬ 
tions The State had set up five 
universities by 1973-74, and had 370 
colleges and about26,000 secondary 
and primary schools in 1978-79 as 
against only 101 colleges in 1960-61 
and about 11,500 schools in 1950- 
51. By the end of 1982-83, the 
State plan proposes to bring all the 
children in the age group of 6-11 
years and half of those in the age- 
group 11-14 years within the scope 
of school educatioa "The rate of 
drop-outs at the primary stage con¬ 
tinues to be high". 

Gujarat is the most modern 
powerful attraction for its art and 
culture and its association with the 
birth-places of and institutions estab¬ 
lished by both Mahatama Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel 

Gujarati is the principal State 
language. 

VI. Political Front 

□ The State has 11 members of 
Parliament in the Rajya Sabha and 26 
in the Lok Sabha. It has a unicameral 
legislature with 182 seats Congress 
(0 having won the absolute majority in 
the last elections is the fuiing rarty in 
the State. 
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Prabittoiiinr/AihiilRlstraUw 
onietra* Examiiiations 

□ PlIilitvfWoaiM 

□ PiriMil economy 

□ Dotortoratliig&hicatlon 

□ tacMoncoof Crtmo 

□ BorntayToxtHolimWorkora* 

Argumentative Questions on stroco 

□ Bihar ProooBHI 

□ Film Consorship in ImHa 

□ Tarapur Hhidoar Fhol 
Controvorsy 

Social Problems 



In the June, 1983, issue we published complete and comprehensive 
answers to the first five questions set in Paper-H^-^conomie 8i Social 
Problems set in the Probationery Officers' Examination held by the Reserve 
Bank Services Recruitment Board on February 6, 1983. 

Complete and comprehensive answers to the remaining questions of this 
paper are published in this feature These questions cover a wide range and 
many of them may well be asked in the other competitive examinations for 
senior posts to be held during the next few months 


crimes against women indicate their 
miserable pb'ght. Politicaliy, the Indian 
woman enjoys the same rights, at 
least theoretically as men; the Consti¬ 
tution guarantees equality of treatment 
and bans discrimination on grounds 
of sex or religion. In practice, women 
still suffer from several disabilities; 
most of them are not gainfully employ¬ 
ed. The registers of Employment 


The first five questions dealt with 
in the June, 1983, issue of the 
Competition Master were as under: 

Q. 1. Examine the role of plan¬ 
ning in a mixed economy. Do you 
subscribe to the view that the planning 
experiment in India has failed? 

Q. 2. Critically appraise the 
arguments for and against the LM.F. 
loan to India. In your opinion was 
the hen necessary? 

Q. 3. Do you think that the 
rapid bank expansion in India in the 
last decade has contributed to a higher 
level of economic development? 

Q. 4. Discuss the global factors 
which make the North-South dialogue 
imperative InttwSght of these factors 
assess the achievements of the Cancun 
Conference, 1961. 

Q. 6. Do you agree with the 
view that advertising is a social waste 
in an under-developed country like 
India? 


PLIGHT OF WOMEN 


OL 6. “The fruits of planned 
economic development have, by 
and large, bypassed women in 
developing countries''. Oisouss 
Vyftit speeisl refermiee to India. 

Ans. Hardly anyone will differ 


from the view ti»at despite the Women's 
Decade (1975-85), the dedication by 
the United Nations of 1975 as the 
International Women's Year, and all 
the development programmes laurK:hed 
in various countries, including India, 
the economic status of women has, by 
and large, remained unaffected. In 
fact, in most areas the fruits of 
development have not reached them 
at all. For one thing, there is only 
occasional mention of women in the 
economic development plans; for 
another, even where special privision 
is made for improving the hard tot of 
women, the programmes sanctioned 
and the laws passed from time to 
time are not implemented. 

Thus the failure lies in both plan 
framing and implementation. Even 
the laws passed to ensure equal 
treatment'of women in ail spheres, 
equality of wages for the same type of 
labour and special privileges have 
remained only on paper. 

Women have fallen behind men 
socially and economically. The various 
Five Year and other economic deve-- 
ropnient plans have not taken into 
account the speciaJ needs and problems 
facing women. The situation in the 
economic sphere has been described 
by a leading national daily as "exaspe¬ 
rating". Women are the last to be 
Nred, the first to be fired when 
retrenchmtmt is done. The sordid 
tales of dowry deaths, rape and other 


Exchanges indicate that the number 
of women still in need of jobs is much 
higher in many categories. 

A recent survey showed that even, 
in the number of educationai institutions 
the ratio is 1 : 12 (12 institutions for 
men against each one for women). 
Several schemes for training women 
for specific employment and making 
them functionally literate have failed. 
During the International Women's Year 
a National Committee was set up in 
India to review the implementation of 
the various taws passed by Parliament 
from time to time to improve tiie 
status of women education-wise, to 
ensure job provision and general 
improvement of their economic posi¬ 
tion. But nothing came of it. The 
efforts to utilise their talent and put 
such education and instruction as 
they have received to profitable use 
have proved abortive. The U.N. 
Committee for Development Planning 
reported a few years ago that most 
women in the Third World, including 
India, are still ignored as a national 
resources; "they are the greatest 
untapped reservoir of development 
energy, potential skills and leadership... 
tiieir opportiinities for gaining education 
and en^ging their native talents in 
modernisation processes are sub¬ 
stantially constrained in most places." 

The International Decade Fw 
Women will come to an end in 1988, 
two years from now, and a big 
conference is (proposed to be' held on 
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that occasion Itisboundtobaattanded 
by spokesman of most nations and 
there will as usual be high-sounding 
speeches^ demands and raaolutiona 
But what hava the woman of India and 
other countries to show as a positive 
and distinct gain of the Dacade, 
especiaRy Mrmarfced for improvement 
of their position? Maka-batieve sta¬ 
tistics wHI doubtleas be presented to 
show that the economic position of 
women has improved at many places, 
but the reality is diffet'ant. Some 
attention has indeed been focussed 
on the long-neglected women and on 
their needs But the economic recession 
in the developed countries and other 
factors have In many ways worsened 
the lot of women. 

In the developing world, including 
India, the very process of development 
has often deprived women of their 
traditional role in the countryside—on 
the farm and also in industry, small, 
medium and big. Improveid tech¬ 
nology has thrown many women out 
of jobs. Ironically, it is women in the 
elite group and the well-educated 
category who have made some gains 
in respect of position, rights and status; 
tile vast mass of women have apparentiy 
been bypassed. The extreme poverty 
of women in India makes life hard for 
them. Nearly half of this country's 
total population still lives below the 
poverty line, and women suffer more 
than men bwause they have to face 
the hardships implicit in poverty and 
destitution; they have still to bring 
drinking water from long distances in 
many States. Perhaps the only per¬ 
ceptible improvemeht is the realisa¬ 
tion—and that, too, is confined to a 
section of the population—that small 
families are best. To some extent, 
women have been spared the agony 
of frequent child bearing, and .that is 
about all. 


PARALLEL ECONOMY 


Q. 7. Discuss the factors 
responsibis for the emergence of 
a parallel economy in India and 
suggest measurM to curb its 
spread. 

Ans. The parallel economy in 
the country is run with black money, 
the continuing generation of which 
poses a grave threat to the entire 
financial set-up, the administration 
and the people's life in general. Black 
money is the fountain-head of graft, 
corruption and the debasing of social 
and moral values. 

The factors responsible for the 
emergence and continued existence 


and the flourishing state of the parallel 
economy are: 

First, high rates of taxation under 
the direct tax laws which encourage 
tax evasion and help to create black 
money; second, controls, permits and 
licences; third, price controls without 
adequate machinery for effective 
distribution arrangements and in¬ 
creasing supplies; fourth, the corruption 
in cement and paper industries; fifth, 
rent control, "pugree", sale of flats, 
the "hawala" racket for bogus entries 
in accounts are among the other 
sources of generation of black money; 
greed of inspectors and the staff in 
Customs, excise departments and 
others who harass small traders and 
shopkeepers while enforcing licence 
and other regulations governing com¬ 
mercial establishments. Controls and 
licences are the result of the economy 
of shortages, sixthly, the high expendi¬ 
ture on elections to Parliament and 
State Assemblies, the inevitable dona¬ 
tions of political parties for financing 
elections, corrupt business practices, 
ceilings on and disallowance of business 
expenses; the high rates of sales tax 
and other levies. 

There is also the general and 
continuing deterioration of moral 
standards. Dishonesty and corruption 
have become a normal way of life to 
get things done. These causes of 
factors, which facilitate the creation 
of black money and the running of a 
parallel economy, were specified by 
the Wanchoo Committee and also by 
the Dagli Committee on Controls and 
Subsidies. 

As for the measures which should 
be taken to curb the spread of the 
parallel economy the following should 
prove helpful: 

1. Lowering of the tax levels so 
as to make tax evasion and preparation 
of fake, duplicate and "No. 2" account- 
books unnecessary; when the taxation 
at high levels is very high and even 
cruel in the name of establishing a 
socialistic State, the tendency to evade 
payment is natural. 

2. There should be suitable and 
fully effective monitoring of such 
controls as are necessary. Controls, 
licences and permits, wherever deemed 
necessary for regulation, should be 
simplified and made available without 
cumbersome procedures which en¬ 
courage people to resort to black or 
under-the-counter payments to 
expedite decisions and thus save time. 

3. The known sources of the 
creation of black money should be 
effectively tackled, and for this purpose 
the fullest CO-operation of the pwple 
should be sought. Corruption and 


black money after eH ere two-way 
processes; they require givers as well 
as takers. 

4. The parallel economy in land, 
buildings, both commercial premises 
and residential flats, especially in 
metropolitan cities, such as Bor^aV 
and Calcutta, can be tackled by stricter 
checks, bringing the guilty to book, 
appointment of honest inspectors and 
other officers so that there are no gifts 
and percentages or ^ther forms of 
money changing hands or part payment 
in cash and part by cheques. 

5. The heavy Capital Gains Tax 
and the burdensome levy on Gifts and 
registration fees in relation to property 
and other real estate should be lowered 
substantially. 

6. As recommended by the 
Wanchoo Committee, agricultural 
income should also be subjected to 
income tax as other incomes. 

7. All tax taws should be carefully 
reviewed so as to eliminate the loopholes 
and the rigours. Settlement com¬ 
missions for income tax and wealth 
tax and strengthening of the intelligence 
wing of the Income Tax Department 
with enhanced powers of'search and 
seizure are desirable. 

8. All types of elections should 
be made simple, economical and far 
less expensive. Most of the elections 
are financed with black money. The 
Government could subsidise elections 
and parties, as is done in West 
Germany. 

9. it is seldom that people hear 
of deterrent punishment of profiteers, 
black marketeers and others who resort 
to the parallel economy. There is 
collusion and complicity at various 
levels. Top smugglers and black 
marketeers are known to be in league 
with highly placed politicians. The 
guilty should be punished, regardless 
of position and status. 


DETERIORATING EDUCATION 


Q. 8. Account for the 
steadily declining standards in 
schooi and college education in 
India. What measures are war¬ 
ranted in your opinion to reverse 
this downtrend? 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
educational standards in India have 
been falling at all levels and the 
downtrend continues, despite the 
frequent experimentation based on 
the recommendbtions of expert com¬ 
mittees and commissions. twdecline 
started decades ago as a result of 
unfortunate, faulty and ill-conceived 
policies; the tack of earnestness among 
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teachers to teach and among the 
students to learn; the obse^h with 
the examination system; the general 
fall in social and moral values; the 
close link of degrees with employment 
opportunities; the absence of a creative 
outiook; the increasingly militant trade 
union activity among teachers who 
seem, tolw.coneemed more with their 
salaries and allowances than with the 
faithful and devoted performance of 
their duty; the introduction of politics 
in the so-called centres of learning, 
besides other reasons. 

Education should prepare young 
people for the battles of life and the 
requirements of Indian society; instruc¬ 
tion in schools and colleges should 
inculcate high values and develop the 
spirit of social sennce, make them 
strong enough, morally and intellec¬ 
tually, to stand on their own feet, 
apart from becoming good and dutiful 
citizens. Our teachers take their duties 
casually. They seldom study the 
classics and the original works of 
great authors; they rely instead on 
short cuts and notes. No wonder 
the students also do not acquire genuine 
knowledge of the subjects which they 
are supposed to study. 

When the teachers or at any rate, 
most of them, themselves lack charac¬ 
ter, how can they be expected to 
develop the character and personality 
of their wards? For the large number 
of drop-outs in schools the teachers, 
the unattractive methods of instruction, 
apart of course from the poverty 
which compels parents to make their 
children miss school in order to 
supplement the family income by 
working in some capacity, such as 
domestic or shop service, and thus 
become earning members of the 
family. The educationists who recom¬ 
mend a new system of education 
every now and then; the large number 
of textbooks and the heavy satchels 
which young students cannot even 
carry easily on their backs, are additional 
causes of low standards. There are 
also the numerous holidays, scheduled 
and unscheduled, in schools and 
colleges whk:h interrupt the education 
process and leave time only for covering 
the syllabus for the annual examinations. 
Countless schools and colleges are 
run only for profit, not for imparting 
genuine education. Inevitably, the 
products of such institutions are, by 
and large. Ignorant even after their 
"education" and getting certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 

The downtrend in education can 
be checked through a well-conceiv¬ 
ed, sound and eystematicany snfMt»d 
pottdes which should prevent distortion 
of soda! afKi moral values, stress 


creativity instead of the Casual attitudes 
that lead Students to patronise cinemas 
more than schools and colleges. 
Adequate care also needs to be takSn 
in the preparation of text-books many 
of which are hastily written, badly 
printed and f uH of errors and di^rtion 
of history. There should be moral 
and religious instruction in schods, 
proper training in good citizenship, 
inculcation of the basic qualities of 
noble character and of the sense of 
duty instead of the cheap diversions. 

True education should help build 
up an integrated personality; at present 
however, our schools and colleges 
turn out stuff that is poor from almost 
every point of view. Efforts should 
be made to ensure strict discipline in 
our educational institutions and keep 
the loafer element and political in¬ 
fluences miles away from the class¬ 
rooms. 

At the same time there should be 
radical changes in the courses of 
study and revision of text-books so as 
to make them faultless and error- 
free. The ill-conceived system of 
examinations every quarter which leaves 
little time and energy for reading good 
literature and the famous classics should 
be abolished. The current examination 
phobia takes away all love for genuine 
knowledge; no wonder cheap "notes" 
and guides and help-books have a 
flourishing market while good text¬ 
books often remain unsold. The 
causes of frustration among students 
such as the ever-increasing unem¬ 
ployment and lack of opportunities to 
put their talents to fruitful use should 
be removed. 


INCIDENCE OF CRIME 


Q. 9. To what factors would 
you attribute the growing incidence 
of crime in urban areas in India? 

Ans. The crime graph of urban 
areas especially the metropolitan 
cities—Delhi Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras—has been rising in recent 
years because of an unfortunate 
combination of social and economic 
factors. The social stresses the 
permissiveness of modern society, the 
steep fall in valuea the all-round 
deterioration in standards of conduct 
the lopsided structures and the glaring 
economk: disperftiaa tiie disilkaionment 
caused by growing unemployment 
the fevouritism in recruitment and the 
preferences given to certain classes of 
candidates in appointments have aH 
contrfeuted In varying di^reea to the 
Sharp increase in anti-social activity of 
all tViMs in the country. 


Surk poverty and itiee^'epQMi^ 
necasaity hava co mp ile d; edCintliiM 
peopla young and Oii. tv’iiair |6 
crime regulariy or oc««iionelly. in 
tha couripy s uitan arew ifielhiairetk^^ 
living eondMona of tha poor ptfopht 
men and vromen are caused by the 
continuoinindustrWtaatioit thaosM 
and communal lenaione tha Menaa 
trade union and clan rivairiaa tha 
protection givan by aaKiah pottticiana 
to anti-social atemanta the \larious 
offshorts of concentration of poptAstion 
Tha social strains and string tha 
acuta shortage of aceommodatfon 
compelling people to liva in-siumaamt 
hoveia and even under brtdgee and 
treea in improvised thatched huto and 
sleep on pavementa have been other 
contributory factors in tha sharp in¬ 
cream in crime 

ironically, the easy svsilability of 
motor vehictea cars and motor-cyciea 
have provided additional facitlties to 
young men to commit thefta daylight 
robberies and burglaries rob banks 
and isolated post offices and petrot 
pumps The increase in bank rob¬ 
beries murders of rich women found 
living alone or during hours when 
men-folk are away to work are becom¬ 
ing common in Delhi the national 
capital Weapons including revolvers 
daggers and even sten-guna hand- 
grenades and bombs sre obtained 
somehow by the culprits many of 
whom are influenced by the crime 
they see in films end try to practise 
what they see, Jn a bid to get rich quick 
and lay their hands on prosperous 
people's wealth. 

Assaults on young women in 
isolated places and even in public 
parks and tourist resorts during hours 
of darkness eve-teasing snatching of 
purses necklaces ear-rings hand¬ 
bags etc, are ail toocommoa "White 
collar" crimes including smuggling 
black marketing profiteering adul¬ 
teration forgery and cheating of various 
types are also becoming more frequent 
in urban areas Thefte end robbWies 
intrains buses hdd-ups on highways 
near towns are reported every now 
and then making travel by bus and 
train a ri^y affair. In fact travel by 
various modes is no longer considered 
safe, especially for women girls and 
other helptess or relatively weak 
people. It is indeed a tragedy that 
public conveyances in this country are 
becoming a safe ground for murder, 
rape and other crimes rrtost of which 
remain ur^stected. 

Tha guardians of law have proved 
to be ineffective; either they are absent 
from the scene or just look Sway fora 
consideratiPh, (H' because of ^leer 
indifference and inabittty to tacMp the 



criminals or fear of life and reprisals. 
The law-abiding citizens find their 
liveaand prope^ insecure and unsafe, 
and their ct^idence in the ability of 
the poine to maintain law and order 
has been rudely shaken. Some of 
the dismal conditions in urban areas 
actually breed criminality. 

The National Police Commissioa 
in one of its numerous reports has re¬ 
commended that the police should 
develop special expertise during the 
coming years to tackle organised 
crime—terrorisra kidnappings and 
hijacking—all of which are mostly 
urban phenomena The factors that 
encourage crime are increasing in 
strength and intensity. Some of these 
factors according to the Commission, 
are; increasing population, internal 
migration, urbanisatioa growth of 
slums combined with increasing 
unemployment and inequitous distri¬ 
bution of wealth. 

The increasing resort to fire-arms 
by criminals has led the Police Cono 
mission to recommend stricter checks 
on issuing arms licences and overhaul 
of the Arms Act 1959. A sorry 
reflection on the state of law and 
order is that while there has been 
more and more of crime, there has 
been less and less of detection by both 
the Central police as welt as the police 
in the States In Delhi alone there 
were 237 murders 22 dacoities and 
13,646 thefts in 1982. The position 
in many other parts of the country is 
worse. The factors which promote 
crime have in fact remained un¬ 
checked. 

Q. 10. Write short notes on 
any two of the following: 

(а) Bombay Textile Mill Workers^ 
Strike 

(б) Bihar Press Bill 

(c) Film Censorship in India 

( d) Tarapur Nuclear Fuel Contra 
versy 


BOMBAY TEXTILE MILL 
WORKERS' STRIKE 


The textile workers^ strike in 
Bombay, which started in February, 
1982, and has continued for over 16 
months Is easily the longest labour 
strike in the country's history and 
probably in the world. Involving about 
2.^ lakh workers of over 50 mills 
the strike has caused heavy loss in 
cloth production (loss of 4 million 
metresof cloth daily worth about Rs4 
crorej, and heavy loss of workers^ 
wages (Rs 63 lakh daily). The total 


loss to the country has been many- 
fold—through the loss of cloth pro¬ 
duction, of labour's wages of income 
to the Government through excise 
duty, and crash of fibre prices resulting 
in a heavy loss to cotton growers 
I estimated at Rs 100 crore). Several 
supporting industries especially small- 
scale enterprises have also suffered 
heavily; in fact the disruption of the 
economic life of the labour class has 
been substantial The trade unions 
ted by Dr Datta Samant and the 
Central Government leaders have both 
been adamant They have stood on 
false prestige, and each side has been 
trying to humiliate the other, regardless 
of the loss to the community and the 
country. 

According to the latest reports, 
the strike has almost fizzled out with 
1.60 lakh workers out of the total 
labour force which went on strike 
having joined duty by stages The 
production has been resumed in several 
mills though some remain closed, 
possibly permanently. The man-days 
lost in Maharashtra due to the strike 
are estimated at 7 50 crore and the 
loss of production has exceeded Rs 
1,000 crore, though the official figure 
given is Rs 200 crore The workers 
have been seeking social and economic 
justice. They demand scrapping of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
adequate wages to cover the soaring 
cost of living and generous bonus 

The Bombay textile industry is 
better organised than industries else¬ 
where and the labour unions are also 
quite strong and influential The virtual 
failure of the textile workers' strike 
has greatly weakened the influence of 
the trade union leaders especially Dr 
Datta Samant whose following has 
been eroded to a large extent 


BIHAR PRESS BILL 


In a bid to check newspaper 
criticism of the State administratioa 
which is widely known for inefficiency, 
graft nepotism and corruption, the 
Bihar Government head^ by Dr 
Jagannath Mishra, pushed through 
the Legislative Assembly last year a 
highly obnoxious measure, the Press 
Bill Ostensibly designed to curb 
"scurrilous writings" and stop sub¬ 
standard and yellow journalism the 
Bill conferred wide and autocratic 
powers on officials to stop the publi¬ 
cation and circulation of newspapers 
which were critical of the Goverrv 
ment The measure aroused a country¬ 
wide opposition and there were heated 
debates in Parliament over the mea¬ 


sure: At first Central Government 
spokeamea including Mrs Gandhi 
said there was nothing vm-ong with the 
Bill but as a result of the united 
opposition of the entire Press in the 
country, the Central authorities felt 
compelled to advise the Bihar Gov¬ 
ernment to drop the Bill which had 
been referred by the State Governor 
for the President s assent Accord¬ 
ingly, the Bihar Chief Minister, who 
had earlier ruthlessly repressed inde¬ 
pendent newspapers, announced with 
a flourish that the Press Bill was 
"dead" and will not be revived Thus 
ended a prolonged countrywide con¬ 
troversy. The decision to drop the 
Bill marked a victory for the national 
forces which stand for the freedom of 
the Press. 

Generally, all the State Govern¬ 
ments in this country are hypersensitive 
to criticism and they dislike attempts 
by the Press to expose the acts of 
corruption and inefficiency of Ministers 
and the bureaucracy. While it is true 
that several newspapers, especially 
the small papers do indulge occasionally 
in blackmail and yellow journalisrrv by 
and large the Press in India has 
conducted itself in a * responsible 
manner. But the Press is not willing 
to be suppressed in the performance 
of its duty to espouse and safeguard 
the public interest by bringing to light 
all acts of high- handiness and misuse 
of power by Ministers and others 
holding positions of authority. 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


In this country films can be publicly 
shown only after they have been 
approved arKi certified by the Central 
Board of Film Censors, appointed by 
the Government of IrKlia. While the 
headquarters of the Board are in 
Bombay, there are regional offices at 
Calcutta and Madras The regional 
offices are assisted in the examination 
of films by advisory panels which 
include educationists, lawyers social 
workers and others 

Under the revised guidelines issued 
by the Central Government in January, 
197$, a film is to be judged in its 
entirety from the point of vmw of its 
overall impact The Board of Censors 
has taken measures to check the 
depiction of violence and vulgarity in 
films The Board grants a " U" certi¬ 
ficate for unrestricted exhibition; and 
an "A" oertificatp c' exhibition restricted 
to adults The Bcprd. is empowsmd 
toordef cuts excMonsor modifications 
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such type of puasHons ara sat butsfyo ta ffmMhf rfsfff 
them to ram titair mantat ^uftkm b43» fatmn^, 
povnar. spatialabMy, mamoryatb., aoaatQ amMa tfmm 
to tadda all aora of quaattons sat Ih eompb^va taata 


Psychological 

Quiz 


REASONING ABILITY TEST- VERBAL SERIES VERBAL ANALOGIES 


Complat* the series 

1 MQU, NRV OSW,. 

2 OGJM, AFKP, BFJN . 

3 EJOT, HKNa FJNR - 

4 INSX, LORU JNRV, _ 

5 XTPU WSOK, VRNJ, 


In what way the following are alike (Choose the 
bast one} 

6 PhysiotheraptsL Pharmacist Osteopath 

(a) They all deal with medicines 

( 6) They all deal with medical profession 
j c) They all deal with diseases of the brain 
(d) They all belong to paranwdical profession 
( 0 } They all help the physician 

7 Tibia, Fibula, Femur 
( 0 ) They ara all bones 

{b) They are all bones of the arm 

(c) They are all bones of the leg 

(d) They are all bones of the leg of a man 

(e) They are aH bones of the leg of a mammal 

8 Poliination, Fertilization Germination 


a 


10 . 


(а) These terms refer to plants 

(б) These terms pertain to the formation of 
flowwe in plants 

(ej These terms refer to seeds of plants 
(cO These are botanical terms 

(e) ThMe terms pertain to biology. 

Curto^. Pugnacity, P(»nlnance 

(а) They are important EngUah words 

(б) They are sX abstract noons 
(e) They are aH psycholo^cai traits 

They aN refer to basio urges Of man 
(a) TheyaRaiainsdnotsof srHiniiei 
LyHo, Sonnet Batted 

ffl TheyeralnuOrtantwordsofEnglirfilteraturs 

16) tWim»4#«betraetnouh^ 

(e) they sM refer hi tUffarp^ 

|d| They i^dlAaraint Unde Of songs 
|e) they»i%thenenmofNpoidiampoei^ 


Choose the pair of words that shows the Sftne 
relationship as given at the top of every set of pairs. 

11 Thermometer Temperature 
( 0 ) Black White 

(0| Book Books 

(c) Ammeter Current 

(d) Quantity Quality 
( 0 ) Dog Bitch 

12 Rooms House 
( 0 ) Seat Chair 

(b) River Bndge 

jc) Awake Asilrap 
(d) Rich Poor 
( 0 ) Village Town 

13 Teacher Student 
( 0 ) Brother Sister 
(A) Father Son 

(c) Goat Sheep 

(d) Horse Camel 

(e) Boy Girl 

14 Wood Light 

(s) Costly Cheap 
(A) Bright Dull 
(c) Gold PreciouA 

jd) Lead Heavy 
( 0 ) Soft Hard 

15 Patient Hospital 

( 0 ) Student Tmcher 
(A) Culpht fh-ison 

(c) Client Advocate 

(d) Water WeH 
( 0 ) Iron - Metal 

16 Gdd 

(al'^Sflyer Copper 
(A) Lime ; Quiciclime 
f Af Story Picture 
fitful Smooth 
(a) Chnrrfae 

17 : Vapour 

( 0 ) PTaes ' Bundle 





(A) Crush : Juice 
(e) Saturate ; Crystallise 
id) Honey : Honeycomb 
(«) Oil : Oilseed 

18. Push ; Pull 

(a) Contract : Relax 

(b) Run ; Sit 
(ei Play : Work 

(d) Sleep ; Wake 
(a) Happy : Sad 

19. Anger : Emotion 
(a) Good : Bad 
{b) Blue ; Yellow 

(c) Sex : Urge 
(</) Bend : Break 
(a) Right - Wrong 

20. Spring : Season 
(a) Sait : Mine 
(P) Cloth : Tailor 

(e) Cement ; Mcxiar 

(d) Hot : Climate 
(a) Play Playground 


NUMERICAL SERIES 


Supply the missing figures. 

21. 108. 64, 60, 30, 36, 18, 24, 

22. 2, 6. 6, 8. 10. 11, 14.-- _ 

23. a 5, 6. 7, 9, 9, ia 11__ 

24. 11, 12, 14, f7. 2Z 29__ 

25. 6, 10, 30, 60. 180,___ 

26. 21, 23. 20, 21. 19, 19. 18, 17. 

27. 29. 30, 33, 38, 46, 64.-- - 

28. 31, 3a 33. 34, 36, 38__ 

29. 30,31,34.39,46,-,- 

30. 100, 99, 96, 91, 84, 75.___ 


31. Find out how the heart ratechangasfhMnbirth to 
22 years? 

(a) It gradtiaHy keeps on rWng 
jb) During the first four years there is a steep fail 
and then it goes on decreasing graduaHy 

(c) First there is a fall and then a gradual risa 
id) It keeps on failing gradually from year to year 
ja) It remains steady more or toss right from birth 

to 22 years 

32 Between what ages does the heart rate fail 

maximally? ^ 

(a) 8 to 10 years 

(b) 10 to 14 years 
j c) 0 to 4 years 

(d) 18 to 22 years 
(a) 14 to 18 years 

33 What IS the percentage decrease in heart rate 
from the age of 14 to the age of 22 years? 

(a) 8% 

(b) 9% 

(c) 10% 

Id) 11% 

(a) 12% 

34 What is the difference in heart beat rate between 
the ages of 4 years and 16 years? 

(a) 11 

(b) 12 

(c) 13 
id) 15 
(a) 17 

35 What IS the maximum heart beat and at what age? 

(a) 140/minute at 1 year of age 

(b) 160/ minute at the time of birth 

(cj 150/ minute at the age of % year 
I d) 130/ minute at the age of 1% years 
I a) 135/ minute at the age of 2 years 


READING COMPREHENSION 


INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHICAL DATA 


Read the following passages and answer the 
questions at the arto ^ each on the basis of what is 
stated or impitod in the passage. Choose the best 
answer to each question. 


Prom tiie graph given below, mark the correct 
choice. 



YM(9 


I 

Some transformations have undoubtedly taken place 
in the economic sphere of the society. New areas are 
being cultivated and new crops are being introduced, in 
many places the bare subsistence agriculturs is now being 
supported by commercial production of fruits and veg» 
tabl^ Money economy Iws now been introduced within 
the sphere of barter tystem practised by the nomadic 
communities The trsdftionai Caravan routes are graduaSy 
being discarded in favour of mountiiin highways mainly 
due to sti-atogic considerations In the face of theM 
rapid changes the HimiMayan Society is now potoad 
between a fading p^ arKf an unreveaisd future ^parv 
slon of adminis^tive machineries in the remots areas of 
the mountain and stringent government measures may 
bring quick ecohomic development butthereiariwayean 
inherent risk of the growth of vested interests vvhich 
would hasten the decay of tiiia tridition|^\f1oh and 
unsgoHt soctoty. Intitofbce of tNsRqsaft^. ^saema 
better to allow the Himslayen Society to thritod aind edMi 
itself to thadhangtog soefe>'eox)nomlc ahd polititol Ipr^ 
in the same manMr It h^ dons ito ramariutofy in the 
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tMe bw^ that expresaea the idM of thia 
paauigefis: . 

t«)Chiinaind Society ■ ’ 

: ib) Adjustment of Himalayaln.Society 

(cj NewSoctety >< 

(d) Himalayan Society 

(e) Economic Qevelopmem 

37. Some changes in Himalayan Society have taken 
placet'like (bhaoso the beat one) 

(а) people are getting education 

(б) people are moving to urban areas • 

{ c) dowry system in marriages is being discarded 
(d) agriculture is being supported by commercial 
production of fruits and vegetables 
I e) many new paths are being constructed 
36. Barter system is: 

(а) purchasing of foodstuffs with money 

(б) exchange of money of one kind to the other 
jc) exchange of commodities for other commo¬ 
dities 

{d) to fix the price of goods produced 
(a) to sell the foodstuff produced at a reasonable 
rate 

39. In the face of these rapid changea the risk is: 


":4‘- 


43. LightfromabutoeannotbefboutiiKlM'**^'' 

because: ' ' 

(a) the but> is vary tonga ' 

{b) diabulbHghttofnactoupafaiuimbeirbirilvb^ 
lengths 

{c] thej^ntontpf thebu^jaStofif.l^^ 

(d) the li^ from a bub to bt^pfeairtu^ 

(a> the light emitted to r e fr acted 

44. Refraction to: . -v 

- |aj reflection of tight from'a surfb^ ' , 

(b) the breaking up of the giass^o pieced - - 

(c) breaking up of light . 

(d) bending df light while paseiitJ fhom .dhe 
medium to the other 

(a) accumulation of light atone place , 

45. Light rays emitted from a laser are; 

(a) Divergent 
<d) Convergent 
id Parallel 
(d) None of the above 


SYLLOGISM-STATEMENT-TYPE REASONING 


(a) people may become lazy 

ib) people may start quarrelling with each other 

(c) people may become unhing^ and maladjusted 

(d) people may lose self-confidence 

(e) the traditional society may be destroyed 
altogether 

40. What is best for the Himalaya'h Society? 

(a) To aHow it to die. 

(b) To protect it from the incursion of new ideas 

(c) To allow it to thrive and adjust at its ov/n pace. 
Id) To modernize it through a tegistetioa 
{a) To have a very strong dictatorial government 


In ttie following statamenta. a atouation la sxpMnad 
In a few senteneaa. followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether: 

I a ) conclusion necessarily follows from the statements 
ib) conclusion is only a long drawn one 
I c ) conclusion definitely does not follow from the state¬ 
ments 

.(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful..- 
Note: Your answer should be only in the light of state¬ 
ments given 
Statements: 

46. 1. All my friends are studying in the University. 

2. Mohan is studying in the University.' 


II 


Conclusion: Therefore Mohan is my friend. 


Because of high coherence and monochromacity of 
laser emission ttw light beam emanated from it can be 
focussed to an extremely small surface. In the Pmit the 
diameter of the. spot approaches the wavelength of tte 
beara Consider an electric lamp. In the foMi plane its 
image much larger than a geometrical point will bo 
formed, Agaia the light from the bub contalrw a 
number of wavelengths which undergo different refractions 
by the focuCsing lens and consequently wiH be focussed at 
different points On the other hand radiations emitted by 
a laser, being parallel and having a constant wavelength, 
will be focussed to a point This accounts for high power 
density of tits laser radiatioa 

41. The title below that expresses the idea of titis 
passage to: 

(a) Laser EmissiCn 
{b) Electric^Larnp 

(c) High Poyreir Density of Laser Radtotion 
fd) Wavetet^hs 
(ej Radtotions ht>m a Laser 
4^ . The Rght beam froin a laser can be focussed on a 
small pobt beitouse; 


Statements: 

47. 1. Plants in the deserts generally have thorns. 

2. Thorns protect water from being evaporated 

easily- . 

3. Roses generally have thorns 
Conclusion: Roses are desert plants 
Statements: 

48. 1. Allstudentsstayinginthehostelareintelligant 

2. John stays in the hostel 

Conclusion: Therefore John is an inteWgent student 
Statements: ^ 

49. 1. A to taller than B. 

2. B to Shorter than.C. . - r. 

3. CisequaltoD. ' 

Conclusion: O to equal to A. . , > 

Statements: 

50. 1. A to sitting to the ri^ of B. anti d 

2 . Bissit^tothetoftdfD. . 

3. E end P are lo'tiito.-tfght of A . '' 

Concktsion: Therefore A to sitting rl^t in the h^ts 


,i»l^ It ir -iw* 

toto fftoilt a number of waves 

to vWa*knlt'iWti to colour, ' 
|4) ithaav^^ittvMivoa . 


For each set of gueetiona. a feet aKuirtibn end e 
result ere pr eae nted . Several nuRitoprad ejetesfients 
foRbwtheraeidt. EaohetattMtieinttotobeavaliNtoad 
in raiation'tojihe totet sHiiatittot end ineeuto ieae under: 


Jvfy: fiS83 , 



(A) th 0 stetani^t f$ inconsiiitent or consistent with 
' the fact sritimtion Or ths result or both 

(B) if the stetetnatu is, an expianation of the result 

(C) if|[ie shitetnent mfpporte the result 

(D) if the statement weakens the result 

iE) if the statenwnt is irrelevant to an explanation of 

’ the result ^ 

Situat/ofi: During the course of a 5-year survey at the 
higher altitudes of West Bengal Sikkim, Assam to study 
the damage to crope 373 species of aphids including 
about 110'indigenous ones distributed over? subfamilies 
could be reeoraed from different host plants. Out of 
these the subfamily Aphidlnae has been found to be most 
prevalent Sexuales of roughly about 14% of the total 
number of species have been recorded. 

R 0 sult: This indicates that majority of species prefer 
reproduction wnthmit the act of fertilization perhaps for 
quick population Increase. 

51. This explains the vast destruction of plants in 
those regiona 

52. Insects of the subfamily Aphidinae seem to be the 
main insects responsible for the destruction of plants 
there. 

53. If insects of subfamily Aphidinae are destroyed. 


perhaps tite cropA ^ be awited lixift destructipd. 

54. Ttw pkints should be wetted at the proper lW 
to save them from destruption., . 

65. The insects of subfanHiy Aphidinae need to bb 
destroyed even at the egg stage 

56. It is only after fertilization of eggs of insects of 
subfamily Aphidinae that they become dangerous to 
plants. 


JUMBLED SENTENCES 


Rearrange the following jumbled words to form a 
sensible sentence In each ease by omitting one 
word. ' 

57. cold was foggy dew and it 

58. went pony we for sitting rides. 

59. porters boxes carried the mail heads their on 

60. man books sold one magazines lazy and. 

61. any does not walking special labour require skill 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY 
TEST 


62. Given below are two sets of figures viz. Problem 
figures A B, C, D and DA and Answer figures marked 1,2, 
3,4 and 5. Find out which one of the Answer figures fits 
in place of Question Mark (7) in the Problem figures. 



Problem Figures 



Answer Figures 


A 

BCD 

E 

1 

2 3 4 

8 






7 

OA 

TTTTT 

_1 

^TTTT 

TT^TT 

TTTT.^ 

M 


||||RRP 

mn 

02 

■B 

In 

1^ 

ISSI 

1551 

115 

155 

HD 

w 

BR 

H 

p^l 

uM 

HB 


El 



7 ‘ 



T 

T 

■y 

S 

TTT ,, 

tTTTt 

_] 

TTT 

TttTT 

D 

OH 

mm 


^0 

01 
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51 
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51 
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QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


63 Twice the number subtracted from 176 wilt be 5 
less then three bma& Find the number 

(e) 30 (b) 32 (c) 34 (d) 36 (e) 38 

64 If _?_= y,. then the value of x is 

jf-t- e 

[a) 3a {b) a (c) - a (d) - 3a 

66 If ~ 0 P IS equal to 
10 

(a) 0 (6) J (c) 1 id) 10 (a) 100 


66 You think of a number Multiply it by 3 and 
subtract 7 If the result is 6, the number is 


(a) 3;f {b) 4 {c) 9 (d) 12 (a) 36 

67 If - 3x = -6, X IS equal to 

la) - Id) -2 (c) +2 Id) + % |a) - 3 

68 A man sells two horses each for Rs500 Hegets 
a profit of 10% on the first and a loss of 10% in the 
second Which one of the following statements is true? 

(a) He neither gams nor loses 

(A) He gams 

(c) He loses 

(d) toss& gam cannot be calculated 

69 A number exceeds 17 by the same quantity as it is 
less from 57 Find the number 


la) 16 |A) 18 Ic) 20 |d) 22 (a) 24 
70 I think of a number I multiply it by 3 and 
subtract 7 If the result is 2 Find the number. 


(a) 6 {b) 4 (c) 3 (d) 2 (a) 1 


71 The tens digit of a number IS X and the units di^ IS 
1, If the dumber is equal to seven bmes the sum of the 
digits iNhd the tens digit 

fa) 6 (ii) t (c) 4 (d) 3 (a) 2 

72 Thesidesof8tnongleare(2x+ i)oma(3x+ 2) 
am andfx + 3) cma If Its perimeter Is24 cms Find 
the ekfiMt without involving x 

73 Therahobetwoenthepresentegesofafathapand 
the sen eM 7 ; Z After 16 years die ratio wo\W 
beee^2 t Iv Whatwilibethepresentegeoftheeoii? 


’let 7 ^ feidyw KJyrttfa) If 

" yhk * I V >' 'f * 

gei^andflMb^a&merks FkwtthdmsxiimimfHar^ 






(a) 100 id) 200 fir) 300 ^ (4) 800 

75. ThasimpleintewtstpnasumequBlI/TOdfitselfln 
5 years Find the rets of Inttreet ^ 

(a) 1% pa.' |A) 2% p.8. fe) 3% p.S (d) 4% 
pa 

76 How Imig would 100 men take to build a wall 
which 300 men <»n build m 10 weeks 

(a) 5 weeks (d) 10 weeks (e) 15 weeks (d) 20 
weeks (a) 30 weeks » 

77 If the price of milk rises 25%, how much should I 
reduce my consumption of 4 litres of milk per day so as 
not to increase my expenditure ^ 

(a) 4/6 litres (d) 1)^ litres (e) 2 litres (d) 2)^ 
litres (e) 3/4 litres 

78 Which IS the greatest? t 

(a) 6( 6 - 2) (d) 6 X 5 - 2 (I) 5 - 2 X .6 

(d) - 2(6 X 6) 

79 Express as a fraction m the lowest form 75% 

(a) 1/4 (d) 2/4 (c) 3/4 (d) 4/4 (•) 3/5 

80 A man sold two cars for Rs 9900 Mch, one at S 
gain of 10% and the other at a loss of 10%, Find hla gain 
or loss % on the whole 

(a) 1% loss (d) 2% gam (e) 1% gain (d) 2% 
loss (a) 1% 

81 Two circles of radii 8 cms and 3 cms are 13 cms 
apart The length of the direct common tangent to the 
circles m cms is 

jmrmmmmmm, 

(a) vm (d) Vito (c) Vito (d)-ViM 

(a) Vi^ 

8Z While selling an article at Rs75 there is a profit of 
1/15 of the selling price What will be the percentage 
loss if it is sold at Rs 60? 

(a) (70 - 60)70/100 (d) (7Q- 60) tOO/70 
(a) \T0 - 60)60/70 (d) (70 + 60)70/100 

(e) (100 + 60)70/100 

83. Given tywodrctos the number (irf common e^f^gantl , 
to these two circles can never be. 

(a) 1 (A) 2 (a) 3 (d) 4 (a) 6 

84 Theaiin^regahe^iii4«tVti^of Itetui^ 
reduced by r If one more atudetHk^bih^bt^ 
difference beMfeen twice gta sum or htrighfe’in lhe,$^ 
case and tlMi4mi df heights In Ihf second The 

fregeh^fgl^tlnleet in the first okas ler $ 

{«) 3,9^ *fd) ao ie)Si2 10 4.1 











S6< The sum of tfw tttree cposecuflve odd nutfibers 
beginning from x is 39, find tm numlwrs. 

86. in the.fiquetion 2x - 5 = «-^ 1, If x - -3, the 
value of eisr. 

fa) - 2 (6) 2 (c) - to (d) - 12 (e) 10 

87. X men can finish the work in 18 days If 8 more 
men have been employed, the work would have been 
cofnpleted 6 days earlier. Then x can be written as: 

(a) x/18 * x+8/12 (0) X/ 18 = X + 8/6 
{c) 18x=6(x+8) (d) 18x= 12(x+8) 

<a) 18x=12(x-8) 


88. Whichof6)«Mbwlii||8l^t^^ 

4x-,i3'+2ir'-1*’'■ 

(a) - 9/2 - 3/2 fie) 2 m S (aj 4 

89. When 20 is added to a number and the sum 
divided by 6, the result is 10. |t can be expressed in the 
form of an equation as 

(a)x+4=10 (6 )x+:M» 50 (cjx?=x + 
20/5 (d)x+20/5= 10 

90. If - 2 = ' then the value of x is 

(a) 3 lb) 6 («) -3 Id) -5 (a) -4 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1 . 


The letters of alphabet are arranged as follows: 
A B C D 

E F G H 

I J K L 

M N 0 P 

Q R S T 


U 

Y 


V 

Z 


W X 


Look at the 4th, 5th and 6th rows Letters from 
each column have been taken. So the missing one 
isPTX 

2. Look at the first four rows Four letters diagonally 
and middle tvyo columns have been takea So the 
answer Is CGKO. 

3 Look at the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th rows. Letters 
form the diagonals and middle two columns Hence 
the missing one is GKOS 

4. Look at the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th rows. Letters 
form the diagonals and middle two columns Hence 
the missing one is KOSW. 

5. Look at the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th rows from the 
bottom The letters form the columns letters 
being taken from bottom to top. The missing one 
is UQMI. 

(d) 7. Id) 

8 . (e) 9. (d) 

10 . |c) 

11. Ic) Thermometer measures temperature-and am¬ 
meter measures current 

12. (a) Just as a house has rooma a chair has a seat 

13. fb) I 

14. (d) Just as wood is light lead is heavy. 

15. (6) Just as e pabent is in hospital a culprit is in 

1,6. fd) 6oW ia found in minea diotias^re found in 

'quatriaa., ,58.-/ 

-17. (b) Just as on. boiling vapours c<me dot on* 59. 
crushing Juice comes Out | - 


18. |a) 

19. |c) Just as anger is an emotioa sex is an urge. 

20. |d) Just as'Spring'is'Season','Hot'is'CUmate'. 

21. First half, then add 6, again half, add 6 and so 
on. So the answer will be 12 and 18. 

22. There are two series 2, 6, 10, 14 and 5,8,11. Ana 
wer is 14 and 18. 

23. There are two series 3,6,9, 12, with a difference of 
3, and the other is 5, 7,9, 11, with a difference of 2, 
numbers alternating So the answer is 115, 13). 

24. Go on adding prime numbers. The answer is (40, 
53). 

25. Go on multiplying by 2 and 3 alternately. The 
answer is 1360, 1080). 

26. There are two series 21, 20, 19, 181 diminishing by 
1) and 23, 21, 19, 17 Idiminishing by 2). So the 
answer is 117, 15). 

27. Go on adding odd numbers starting from 1. 
The answer is|65, 78). 


28. 

Go on adding prime numbers to the first digit 
The answer is (42, 44). 

29. 

Go on adding 1*. 2*, 3*, 4?, & and so on to 30. 
The answer is (55, 66). 

30. 

Go on subtracting 1*, 2*, 3*. 4*. 
100. The answer is (64, 51). 

and so on from 

31. 

|b) 

32. (c) 

33. 

(c) 

34. (O 

35. 

(b) 

36. (b) 

37. 

(^f) 

38. (c) 

39. 

(e) 

40. (c) 

41. 

10 

42. {d) 

43. 

(b) 

44. id) 

45. 

10 

46. 10 

47. 

\ 

10 

48. (») 

49. 

(O ' 

50. («) 

51. 

(B) 

.52. (A) 

53. 

im 

54. |E) 

55. 


56 10) 


We W^ntfor pony rides. (Omit 's/ttvig*) 

The porldt^berrM boxes on their heeda' (On^ 

/me//')' , • 


7^ 


Tbs CofffpMtAfh Maa^ifF 



61. Wilkkia <Mfi not twi^ «ny «|MeM ikk fOiWt ^ Is ^ 

'M>our^ ' 16 .x»R 

62. t. The wavMke form {three crests and three 74. {6) If to seOuredfnax ^ 100 

troughk vWble at a timsK ie moving upward. if (80 + 20 ) .. Sto 

V^th of the wave at a time. The consecutive > , . 

positions are shown from A to D. AtEweshaH 75. (e) 1= (Px rX 0/100, )i/20» (xX rX SjfjTfOO^ 
have position(2). = r» 100x/20x X 6 = 1% ptA 


So MHff egele^ylrA ' 




II.» There are 5 tsppeta One at a time is pressed 
alternately. So 1, 3 and 5 go down turn by 
turn. In ^ reverse the second set works in 
the reverse direction So 4th and 2nd go 
down turn by turn $o the answer is(3). 

Ill Here there are 8 tappets Two tappets go 
down simuitaneousiy—one from each ertd in 
order. Position E is shown at (4). 

IV. Two lines are being added every time. The 

' final position is shown at (3) 

V The square is turning clockwise and at every 
step a square is added inside The final position 
is at ( 1 ). 

VI. A square a triangle and a circle are continuously 
changing places (Sixe has not been taken into 
consideration) The final position is shown at 
( 2 ). 

V1L Shading is increasing as|4. Vt and fuN figure Also 
the figures are changing Rectangle. Triangle, 
Circle and Circle Rectangle Triangle and Triangle, 
Rectangle. Circle The final position is shown 
at (3) 

Vitl. A pentagon is turning dockwlae at an angle of 
45* everytime The external two triangira are 
shaded and dotted each. The final position is 
shown at (4). 

IX The corners of the square are being blackened— 
one at a time A. B& C form one set and D. DA 
& E form another set The answer is (5) 

X. Starting from four sided figure, we go on adding 
one more side each time upto six sides Tfie 
process is repeated. Also there is a circle 
inside in which lines are being added one at a 
time. The final position is shown at (2). 

63. {d) 175 - 2x= 3x- 5 
- 6 x= - 180 
x= 36 


76. (a) a 30 wtteki 

77. (a) Supposa with Ra 100 one pgroha^ 

The price of 4 litres becomes Ra l25 fpr R« tOO^ . 
We will gat 4 X 100/125 « 16/6 
4 - 16/5 = 4/6. » 

78. (c) A =s 1.5, B = 2 3, C = 4.90, 0 ® -0.60. . 

79. (c) , ‘ 

80. (a) C.P of I car-9900^ 100/110» 9,0d0> 
C. P. of II car = 9900 X 1OO/90 “ 11.000 
Total C.P = 20.000. Total SP. 19800 * 

Loss 200, % loss = 1. 

81 (a) 



Tangent - aJi^ - &> = Vi69 - 25 =Vi44 

82 ( 6 ) 

83 (e) 


^ a 84 (b) Suppose average height in the first case is x 

64 [b) - = Ml, x+a= 2e, x= a inches So2 X 11 x x- 12x(x- 1/12) = 61 

x + a 22x- 12x+ 1 = 51 


66 . (a) anythirtg multiplied by 0 is zero 

66 . (A) 3X-7= 6 . 3xa= 12.x=4 

67. (c) - 3x=- 6 , 3x= 6 , x= 2 

68 . {0 l&P. *500, gem m. CP. = 6000/11 

II S.P, = 500, loss 10%. C.P. = 6000/9 
TotelCP. = 100.000/99 
Total S.P.= 1000 

100,000 1000 1000 
lo?8=—- 

69. (c) 17 +x= 67-X 2x= 40.x= 20 

70. (c) 3x-7 = 2. 3x= 9, x= 3 


10 x= to 
X- 5 

85. 11,13,15 

86 . (c) 2 x - 6 = a- 1 

2X - 3- 6 = a- 1 
-11 = a- 1 
- 10 = a 

87. (a) 

88 (a) 4x- 13+2x-2lx-3)» 1. 

4x=8, 
x= 2 . 


71. (a) tOx+ 1 = 7(x+ I). 10X"7x=7- 1, 39 . /</! 

= 6, x= 2 i 

7t 2 X +1 + 3x+.a'i-x+8=24.6x+0=a4, 90. (c) - 2 .= V 1 -"i 

% i 5#!« SqparIngA* 1-X 

' S^th»«iiewerl»:—7. 11 . di , x?i1-4=-3. 
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Developmental Tasks 
of Adolescence 


Now coming to tNi b 

consciputsmkm^ tfi«vNub»ai« inlama 
lized from the aocnl environment ant 
the acceptance of a aenaa of obfij^tiof 
to conform ,to tfiem. Our aocia 
environment is iaclang in good eiiampiei 
of honesty, trutit love, service am 
humility. Rather it is surchaigad Witt 
dshonesty. untruttv dbeeit favopridsn 
and nepMism. Thus such environ 
ments stand in die way of. buSdihg i 
strong conscienOe in the adolescents 
These growth discrepandies have then 
devefopmental repercusslona These 
discrepancies limit the full expresaor 
and complete development of the 
adolescents Thus for the adolesceni 


■ Ot^ng adolescence a number of 
devpiopmentalchangea like bioiogicat 
physiologiOai and psychological take 
place ThisneoessItateSa reorganiza¬ 
tion of personality Structure so as to 
be able to adjust to ond s wwironmenta 
This reorganization requires the solving 
of certain problems difficulties or 
developmental tasks so as to attain 
adult status Havighurst defines 
developmental tasks as the skills 
knowledge, functions and attitudes 
that the adolescent must acquire so as 
to pass on to higher levels of develop¬ 
ment According to Havighurst the 
developmehtal tasks for the period of 
adolescence are the following: 

"(1) accepting one's physique 
and accepting a masculine or feminine 
rots 

(2) developing new relations with 
age mates of both sexes 

(3) establishing emotional indd 
pendenca of parents and other adults 

(4) achieving a»urance of eco¬ 
nomic independencs 

<B) selecting and prepaHng for 
an occupation. 

(6) developing intellectual skiite 
and concepts necessary for civic com- 
petencs 

(2) desiring and achieving socially 
rasponsibie behaviour, 

i(8j preparing for marriage and 
famity lifat 

. buikfing conscious values in 
, hafmony with an adequate scientifip - 
world p^urs*^ 

While these developmental tasks 
are very necalssary fpr the adolescents 
they pr^ht a number of difficultias 
deparidii^|;iiqxmthe eo^cuttuisl ml^ 
pi^lKng at a partibiiiar piacs For 
(ttwre are aneiabea which lay 
atraaaonkeapbig theadolaaceitts—inaia 
anb femals totally segregated with 
the result tfwt they never learn bal.. 
.eayust to the OM^osIte sax.tiil very late' 
in lifs 8ach 80 (^eties tay abthte bri^ 
eeperete. educational inatitt^ibne for 


boys and girls The girls may even be 
required to observe a strict purdah 
from their counterparts Such socie¬ 
ties are repressed and backward They 
never understand how sex can be 
sublimated and expressed in a refined 
way through music, art dancing 
etc. Similarly the parents of adoles¬ 
cents in such societies keep them 
attached to themselves and hardly 
allow them to manage their own affairs 
with the result that they fail to develop 
this skill Again the rising unemploy¬ 
ment presents a good deal of difficulty 
to the adolescents in seeking a well- 
paid job, which is very essential for 
attaining adulthood. On this factor 
atone depends full emancipation of 
the adolescent from home, economic 
self-sufficiency, social recognitbn as 
an equal member of adult society, full 
peychosexual development and the 
establishment of an independent family 
unit The existing position regarding 
die scarcity of jobs puts a great pressure 
on the adolescents and results in 
priilongation of the period of achieving 
maturity, it is the status of the job 
vvhich the adolescent is able to manage 
that will determine his extrinsic status. 
Unfortunately the higher level jobs 
being scanty, not many adolescents 
are able to achieve a status that they 
aspire. This becomes a great cause 
of-frustration and hampers the proceaa 
of development Also the various 
determinants of vocational choicp aa 
intelligencei spMial abiiitiei^ interest^ 
personality are Ignored by adolesoeni^ 
and their elders^ especially in our 
country, with the result that many pf 
the adolescents set unrealistic goak 
which they fell to achieve and thus 
meet with fruatrationsafter frustrations 
which may result.in severe psychokigical 
problema This- is so becaure the 
standardised tools for eva^ating 
intefiigencA special abilitieiS interests 
and pers(^^ lire woefully tacldhg/n 
,ptdr country 8M wtiUh^r is sveHable 
ttas hotbesn puf tb’titebfwt use in bur 
"(Idubibona} system bbeauae of the 


the adult status is postponed. So t 
disparity is set up because whereat 
the biological and physiological funo- 
tions mature early, the groi^ of the 
developmental ta^ tags behind. The 
results are that either the early maturing 
function wilt be used imm«iiateiv 
without the supporting tasks adequately 
developed or the use of early maturing 
function is delayed tiH the developmentai 
tasks are completed. The results ir 
both cases are unsatisfactory. Pre¬ 
mature utilization is never fully satb- 
fying. For example^ comptote sexual 
gratification cannot be experienced 
before, the attainment of socio¬ 
economic independence and the deve¬ 
lopment of a proper value system In 
fact such early sexual experiences are 
frequently characterized by conflict 
guilt and other harmful psychological 
effects Now if the biological needs 
like sexual gratification be postponed 
tin the concomitartt developmental tasks 
are ready, it leads to emotional tension 
because of frustratioa So both the 
choices are beset with difficuitie& 
Under these circumstances the adoios- 
cents have no choice but to resort to 
one or more methods of dealing with 
these tensions. These methods were 
exptained in Our previous article entitied 
'Sex Outlets of Adolescents^. 

Lastly let us take up the develop¬ 
mental ta^of preparing for marriage 
andfamlylfia Our eduoationai system 
hardly makes provision for providing 
this knowledge to the edolesc^ta in 
^ past there wasao to 4 hutdi 
hi^ attitude towards seK Tiie know¬ 
ledge provided in this regard^ in Our 
homes is elso Inad^ate and un- 
scientifio—mostly basra on morsA 
dogmas and riSjsis praysWng in Sist 
socisty. Thus there ta a great he^ 
that the adoieacents be prewideO i^ht 
educwtionregerdkigthtadeve l opn i enf^ 
.task es well The adOleapsnts||ip#!l 

and human- btMu-viour. * They maw 
cHscuaa the tajdv. .of iVnrrtoge wiW 
retoihrea and friandsi. aspwl^ thosd 
WhOhaW'aucfieasfut.mwflageK . , 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Look to the answets at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Q I. A mistake occurs in one 
of the three parts into which each 
sentence is divided Indicate it by 
its number 

A Before he became <i Mimstei 
(1) he had gone to the piison several 
times (2) and suffered poverty and 
privation (3) 

B He made a short speech (1) 
but words that he spoke (2} wore well 
and carefully chosen (3) 

C Since the day the strike was 
dcclaiod( 1) thirty workers have been 
sacked (2) and ten submitted their 
resignations (3) 

D The factory is wor king round 
the clock! 1) lest they fail to supply the 
goods (2) by the stipulated date (3) 

E I have written to the boss {1) 
that if he wants me to cope with the 
work (2) he should give me a better 
and efficient typist (3) 

F It IS going to be their wedding 
anniversary tomorrow! 1) and about a 
hundred guests (2) have been invited 
to the function (3) 

G India and America are demo 
cracies! 1) but the method of organize 
tion(2/ differs widely in both countries 
13). 


IS on the face of it_ 

(a) incredulous 
(/)) incredible 
(c) dis creditable 
C If the storm goes on the 
overhe id wires may_with a twang 

(a) burst 
16 ) tear 
(c) snap 

D The stock market is very 
_ at the moment, any adverse 
news causes it to drop very rapidly 

(а) sensible 

(б) sensitive 
|c) sensuous 


Q III Join one member of 
Set A with one of Set B so as to 
make an idiomatic expression in 
each case. 


Sot A 

(а) A mare's 

(б) A cats 
(c) A lioits 
(cl) A horse s 
(e) A dog's 


Set B 

1 chance 

2 mouth 

3 nest 

4 paw 

5 share 


Q. IV. Complete the word 
in each ease taking a cue from the 
sense and the meaning given within 
brackets 


H We were given a choice of 
Art (1) Geography or History m our 
fourth year (2) and I decided to take 
the latter subiect (3) 

Q II, Pick out the appro¬ 
priate word. 

A If I could have ten- 

workers t would Change the shape of 
this viMage 

ja) interested 
(6) uninterested 

_ dienHereeteg 

I B The story toW by the nurse 


A She expo -with her hus¬ 
band about his habit of smoking in 
bed (protested) 

B Lying and cheating are 

repu-to my way of thinking {coi> 

trary) 

C The preacher's nrono.- 

voice put quite a few members of the 
congregation to sleep (tlat) 

O Acowsw—worker arrives on 
tinae and leaves ho mess behind him 
(dutiful} 

Q. V«-> Tiekttwoorr»ctaiter- 
iiativo. 


(а) nuitfimofjy 

(б) poV^my 

(c) pdyendiy 

B Vdluptaryg}vktgmoti|»tf^' 
by a king m favour of hie 
brothers is 




A 

% ^ 


(«) abdfoetibh ' 

(*} renunciation 

(e) abrogation, ^ 

C The sum paid to a person fqr 
his labour is 


(a) salary ' 

(b) remunerabon 

(c) wage 

0 A speech addressed to thd 
spectators after the conclusion Of a 
drama is 


(a) prologue 
(0) monologue 
(c) epilogue 


Q. VI In one of the three 
sentences in each case below the 
head-word IS incorrectly used, tick 

It 


A Retreat 


(a) Just when the chance oi 
victory brightened the General ordered 
a retreat 

(0) My father retreated every¬ 
one to dinner at a restaurant 

(c) They spent their honeymoon 
in a mountain retreat 
B Abstract 

(a) The noise in the street 
abstracted my attention 

(b) This machine abstracts salt 
from sea-water 

(c) Please write an abstract of 
this scientific article 

C Pendant 

(a) Final disposition of the case 
is still pendant 

(d) The necklace was a gold 
band with pendant diamonds 

(c) A pendant balcony over-v 
loaded the garden 

D Reflection . 

(а) A sentence that asks a , 

question usually ends on a nsmg refteo 
tion < 

(б) The book includes refleO' * 
tions by various people mvt^wed m the 
incident 

(c) Vour brothel's mvolvspslnt 
in the scandal is no reflection on yotts 

E Valuab^ 

(a) Friendship Is the 
valuable thing in the world 

(d) MsrywCMmymostvalitefPa 

friend. 





(c) Th 0 ring waft vakiablo 
CftiHM of the prftciouft dtemond studded 
>n it 

Q. Vlt. ArratigfttlMfoHowing 
in five pair* each pair containing 
aantancM having almost the same 
m4aning< 

A. Virtue alone out-builds the 

pyramidft 

B. Pleasurftf’s couch is virtue's 

grave 

C. Be nterry, masters while ye 

may 

For men much quicker pass 
away 

O. Example is better than pre¬ 
cept 

E Only the actions of the just 
Srrwli sweet and blossom in 
the dust 

F. Sensuality is the grave of the 

soul 

G. A learned man is a tank; a 

wise nuin is a spring 

H Take the cash in hand and 
waive the rest 

L None preaches better than 
the ant and she says noth¬ 
ing 

J. Learning like the lunar beam 
affords light not heat 

Q. VIII. Read the following 
paragraphs carefully and answer 
dw quasdons at the and of each. 

A. Up to now his career had 
been a tale of almost unbroken 
success He had worked hard, but 
as he cheerfully admitted, there had 
been luck in aN his achievement Now, 
disaster struck. In August 1921 when 
he was on holiday with Eleanor off the 
ebast of Maine he went swimming in 
the ice-cold water of the Bay of 
Fundy. The chin which followed 
loww^ Ns resistance to pofiomyeftis— 
which at that period was almost endemc 
in the hot summer months—and after 
a month of pain and critical illness he 
was left undaunted and optimistio—but 
paraiy^ from the watet dowa His 
mothef implored him to return to the 
fSmHy home at Hyde Park where she 
could look after him through the years 
of helplesaness she was certain lay 
ahead. But Roosevelt refused to 
accept dofeab in thN Eleanor backed 
her husband to the hilt He returned 
to Ns o^kai on orubtheS 

//Sri PM'ovws— Gordon) 

q. 1. The passage brklgs out 
Rodneveirst 

, {§) Good hick 

.<e) Perseverance 
(c) Fortitude 

q. 2. His damase was the result 

0 *: 


(a) a weak constitution 
(Oy environment 
(e) hot climate 
q. 3. Explain; 

(a) undaunted but paralysed 

(0) endemic 

(c) to the hilt 

q. 4. Which of the following is 
appliMble in this case; 

(а) I am the master of my fate 

(0) My head is bloody but 

unbow^. 

B. Then came the war, and I 
knew without the faintest shadow of 
doubt what I had to da I have never 
been so whole-hearted or so little 
troubled with hesitation in any work 
as in the pacifist work that I did during 
the war. For the first time I found 
something to do which involved my 
whole nature My previous abstract 
work had left my human interests 
unsatisfied, and I had allowed them an 
occasional outlet by political speaking 
and writing more particularly on free 
trade and votes for women The 
aristocrate political tradition of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cetv 
tunes which I had imbibed in childhood, 
had made me feel an instinctive respon¬ 
sibility in regard to public affairs And 
a strong parental instinct at that time 
not satisfied in a personal way, caused 
me to feel a great indignation at the 
spectacle Of the youngmen of Europe 
being deceived and butchered in order 
to gratify the evil passions of their 
eldera 

(Bertrand RusseU) 
q. 1. At the outbreak of war, 
Rtigwii: 

(s) offered his whole-hearted 
co-operation 

(б) He was diffident about his 
obligations 

(c) He declared his opposition 
to the war 

q. 2. Explain: 

(a) parental instinct at that 
time not satisfied in a personal way 

(b) to gratify the evil passions 
of their elders 

q, 3. Give one word for: 

{a) supporter of free trade 

(6) acNocate of votes for wo¬ 
men 

(e) opponent of war 
q. 4. Name the three stages in 
the career of RusaeH upto the outbreak 
of war. 


ANBWER8 

fOuaathn ^ 

(3) gone to prison—no psrticitisr 
priori is meant 


^ pmicuiSrvvordssmmiilH< 

C. (3) ten have nibntittM: use 
appropriate verb form 
p. (2) lest they should NH lest takes 
should after it 

E (3) a better and mor^ efficient' 
Comparative degree requites, 

F. (1) ttkitiialrwecktinganiWBraefy. 
Aniwittearv is no^ gang to happm 
It is 

G (3) wkNIy in tite two countries 
Both indicates simlisrity. 

H. (3) to take the last-mentioned 
subject tattet. implies two 
(Question U) 

A (c) B. (0) 

C. (ci 0. (0) 

(Question Hi) 

(a) 3 (6) 4 

(c) 6 id) 2 

(a) 1 

(Question iV) 

A expostulated 
B repugruint 
C. monotonous 
0 conscientious 

(Question V) 

A (b) B. (a) • 

C (0) D (c) 

(Question Vi} 

A (0) B (a) 

C (a) D (a) 

E (*» 

(Question Vii) 

(A, E) (B, F) 

(C. H) {D, I) 

(G J) 

(Question VllfJ 

A. q. 1. (c) 

q. 2. (b) 

q. 3. (a) Though he became a 
paralytic because of polio 
his will remained strong 
(OjThe disease was com¬ 
mon enough in that parti¬ 
cular area. 

(c) Fully and completely, 
q. 4. (6) 

B. q. 1. (c) 

q. 2. (a)I had nb child at that 
time and did not fully reekse 
the solicitude of a parent 
for his child. 

(P) TheNdersjust for titeir 
greed, revenM Snd hypo¬ 
crisy pushed youngmen 
into the battlefield, 
q. 3. (a) liberal 
(6) feminist 
(e) padfM 

q. 4. 1. Bbhoiar 

, 2 . Bchbitt’’ dabtiting in 

3, Thoroughgoing paci¬ 

fist' ' ' ' 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

GENERAL AWARENESS 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Tiok-mark eorract answer 
out of the choices given. More 
than one choice can be correct. 


6 The permanent headquarters 
of SEATO are situated in 

(а) Geneva (Switzerland) 

(б) Tokyo (Japan) 


1 Who IS the author of the book 
"Love Story"? 

(а) Grevifle Wynne 

(б) Muikh Raj Anand 
(c) Chnstian Bernard 
^) Eric Segal 

(a) Gulzar 

2 Who IS the author of the 
character "Hercule Poirot" f 

(а) Thomas Hardy 
Ab) Agatha Christie 
(c) Ian Fleming 

(V) Cervantes Saavedra 

3 The science of race improve¬ 
ment—by judicious mating and helping 
the better stock to prevail—is known 
as 

-(a) Eugenics 

(б) Ecology 

(c) Life sciences 

(d) Apartheid 

4 The penod during which the 
aetdmnent of debts may be postponed 
legally is knovim as 

4a) Moratonuih 
b) ^rfodrama 
cj Ordinance 
(d) Recession 
(a) Quo warranto 

5 in virhich State is Namrup 
dtuatsd and for what IS If Hnportsnt ? 

(a) Bffiar; Exploaiva factory 
^b) Asaafti, Fertihaar ftwtory 
(f) Maharaiditra, Petro-chanti- 
oakiOMnDlak 

, Aa«wn!^^Wiary 

|I](i^;CitiMMrmMhgp^ 

V hfif 


- li' 


(c) London (U K ) 

4d) Bangkok (Thailand) 

(a) Prague (Czechoslovakia) 

7 Dachigam Sanctuary Is located 
in the State of 

(а) Karnataka 

(б) UP 

(c) Kashmir 

(d) Gujarat 
(a) Assam 

8 Find the odd man out 
(a) Bogota 

(0) Ottawa 
(cj Karachi 
(d) Cairo 
(aj Damascus 

9 On which nver is Cuttack 
situated 7 

(a) Gangs 
(d) Mahanadi 
(cj Yamuna 
(d) Gomti 

10 With which of the following 
industries is Jaipur associated 7 

(a) brassware 
(d) caipats 
(cj leather 
(d) pottery 

» (ai eahco-pnnting 

11 India's ffirit mechanized farm 
was set Up at' 

(a) Tarapur (Maharashtra) 

0) Tlr^(AiklhraP™dedh) 

iei idling (PunyA) 

(d) Hiaaar(Haryana) 



doat nottwvel^i 
(a) WiastlSeggM 
(d) AaMm , 

(cj Kashmir ^ 

4d) Keraia 
(ai Bemr 

13 Which counbVlrtmown^ 
the "tend of wMta etephante"? 


(a) Burma 
(d)%Cuba 

(c) Thailand 

(d) India 

14 Name the ecrrency of SyHa^ 


,(a) Pound 
(d) Doltar 
(cj Escudo 
(d) Peseta 
(aj Omar 

IS With what article IS the trade 
name "Faeit" associated 7 


(a) Blades 
(d) Typewriter 
(cj Paints 
(d) Tyre 

16 What was die name of the 
aermtene flown by Wnght Brothers 
m 1903 at Kitty Hawk? 

(a) Flying Machine 
(d) The Kite 
(cj The Flyer 
(d) Big Bird 

17 Which oi the following blood 
groups IS universal donor? 

(a) A 
(d) AB 

(c) B 

(d) O 

18 The prestigious Jnwipith award 
IS given annually to a renowned 

(a) writer 
(d) film actor 
(cj artist 
(d) teacher 

19 The third month of the Indten 
Natnnai Catondar which waskitroduoad 
on March 22, 1957 is 


(a) Vaishakha 
.. (d) Jawtha 

(c) Ashadha 

(d) Chaitra 

20 Pongal is a popular faativat 

(a) PuiHab , 

(d) Kerala 
(cj Assam 
«(d) Tamil Nadu 


21 EdiiujndHaHay,who«|ijni^ 
cometHahwfdr thefflrat«nelrl 199^ 
bekmgpdto' 

(a) erSA 
0) Prahee 
/(cj England 








(d) Germany 

22 The world space endurance 
record set by Rus«an cosmonauts is 
of 

{a) ISSdays 
lb) 211 days 

(c) 252 da<^ 

(d) 311 days 

23 The wide treeless grassy plains 
in South America are called 

(a) Preines 
lb) Tundias 
^c) Pampas 
(d) None of these 

24 When the invisible water 
vapour changes into water it is known 
as 

(a) condensation 
ib) saturation 

(c) evaporation 

(d) segregation 

25 Which of the following trees 
are found in equatorial forests ? 

(a) Ebony 
(P) Cinchona 

(c) Teak 

(d) Sandalwood 

( O ) None of these 

26 Which of the following towns 
enioys the Mediterranean Type of 
climate? 

(a) Adelaide (Australia) 

(P) Chicago (USA) 

(c) Buenos Aiies (Argentina) 

(d) Rome (Italy) 

27 /be Kirghiz are pastoral nomads 
living in the regions of 

(a) South America 

(P) North American Prairies 

(c) Soviet Turkistan 

(d) Australian Desert 

28 Which of the following passes 
tie in the north-western region of the 
Himalayan Mountains? 

(a) Shipki 
lb) Thalghat 

(c) Khyber 

(d) Boian 

(e) Zojila 

29 The black soils are most fertile 
for the cultivation of 

(a) rice 
(P) linseed 

(c) pulses 

(d) tea 


<ta) Guiarst 
(P) Kerala 
Jlc) W Bengal 
(d) Manipur 
la ) None of these 

32 The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company (IISCO) has its workshop 
at 

(a) Tatanagar(Bihar) 

(P) Jamsh^pur (Bihar) 

J;c) Burnpur(W Bengal) 

(d) Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh) 

33 Chaura Chauri incident was 
associated with 

(a) Non cooperabon movement 
/{b) Civil-disobedience movement 
{c ) Quit India movement 
Id) None of these 

34 Mohenjodaro was discovered 
by R D Banerjee in the year 

Aa) 1922 
(P) 1923 
(t) 1924 

(d) 192b 

(e) 1926 

35 Goa was liberated from Portu 
qal in the year 

(a) 1949 
(P) 19b1 

(c) 1961 

(d) 1962 

36 The Tin Darwaza is situate I 
at 

(a) Ahmeddbdd 
(P) Hyderabad 

(c) Agra 

(d) Delhi 

37 Ihe practice of Sati wa*- 
prohibited by 

(a) Lord Cuizon 
(P) Lord William Bentinck 
(c} Lord Oalhousie 
(d) Lord Chelmsford 

38 Who was the first person to 
sail round the world ? 

(a) Robert Peary 
(P) Magellan 

(c) Amundsen 

(d) Mihii Sen 

39 The French revolution took 
place in the year 

(a) 1798 
(P) 1789 

(c) 1779 

(d) 1797 


(а) Baron de CqM|>dftin 

(б) Pnnce Charles 

Ac ) Jawaharial Nehru 

(d) M>raham Lincoln 

42 Eudiometer ts an instrument 
used to measure 

(a) volume changes in chemical 
reaction between gases 

(P) humidity of air 

(c) imperfect sense of hearing 

(d) curvature of a surface 

43 The largest gland in the human 
body IS 

(a) liver 

(P) endocrine 

(c) pancreas 

(d) lungs 

44 The branch of medicine which 
specialises in the study and treatment 
of illness causing various kinds of 
behavioural disturbances is called 



(a) Psychology 
(P) Psychiatry 
(cj Psychotherapy 
(di Psychoanalogy 




ANSWERS 



1 

(d) 

2 

tb) 

3 

(«) 

■ 4 

(a) 

5 

(A) 

6 

(d) 

7 

(cl 



8 

(c)f(a), (P) (d)and(e)3fecdpi 


tals—of Columbia Canada 
Egypt & Syria respectively J 

9 

IP) 10 

(a) and (d) 

11 

|e) 

12 

(d) 

13 

|c) 

14 

(«> 

15 

(P) 



1b 

(c) (Orville Wright has' eferied 


to It in his diary as 

the 


machine' ] 



17 

(d) 

18 

(«») 

19 

(6) 

20 

(d) 

21 

(c) 

22 

(b) 

23 

(c> 

24 

(a) 

25 

(a) and (P) 26 

(a) and (d) 

27 

(c) 28 

(c)ana(d) 

29 

(b) 

30 

(d) 

31 

(a) and (c) 

32 

(c) 

33 

(b) 

34 

(a) 

35 

(c) 

36 

(a) 

37 

(P) 

38 

(b) 

39 

(b) 

40 

(e) 

41 

\c) 

42 

(a) 

43 

(e) 

44 

(b) 


30 Coconuts grow in areas of 
hot and moist cbmate where the tern 
perature ranges between 

(a) 27®C - 32®C 
(p) 15*C - 30®C 
(e) 30*0 - 45*C 
J^) 22‘>C - 27*C 

31 Which of the fottowing are 
the mam tobacco-producing States of 
India? 


40 With which game is the Burd 
wan Trophy associated? 

(a) Regatta 
(P) Boxing 

(c) Basketball 

(d) Volleyball 
'(a) Weighthfting 

41 Who gave the^famous slogan 
'Play the game in the spirit of the 
game" 


Correction 

June '83 issue. Page 732, Quest¬ 
ion 33, The ansvyer may be read as 
MahhJud Of Gh^tni mtpad of Moham¬ 
mad GhoH 

Th0 mistake a regtemd 

ax-Edltor 
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O^ECnVE-TYPE TESTS 

EVERYDAY SCrElMCE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have 
yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


.V. {e) Aeti^.'r 

{tti tettiioi*;,- 

14. - Root' pitai^n of' 4 
measurwlhy: , 

■ (ar) thsrmortMtar ■. 

spirometer ’ 

{c) manometer a 
{d) barometer ' V , ;;'v, 

15. FeriSisatkxistjtTwtatistttetK^ 

to develop into ».* • 

(ay nOBd • 

(*) fruit 
jc) branch 

(d^ fleshy teaf ^ 

16. The length of the afonehtaty 
canal in man is about; 

(a) 8 feet > / ■ 

(0) 16 feet , " 

(c) 24 feet 
id) 32 feet 

17. Flue(i&. influenza) iscaused 
by: 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. The most abundant of all noble 
gases in dry air is: 

(а) Helium 
(0) Neon 
(c) Argon 
id) Krypton 

2. Helium was first discovered 
by- 

la) Ramsay 

(б) Lochyer 

(c) Lothermeyer 
{d) Cavendish 

3 Coloured glasses for goggles 
contain: 


the following substances? 

(а) steel 

(б) cork 
|c) rubber 
id) load 

8. Water stored in a dam exerts 
^ pressure in: 

(a) all directions 

ib) upward direction only 

ic) downward direction only 
I d) sideways only 

9. If a red coloured shirt is seen 
in green light it will appear as; 

(a) green In colour 
(P) red in colour 
(c) yellow in colour 
j d) black in colour 


(a) bacteria 
(P) fungus 

(c) virus 

id) cold 

18. The face of a man is made up 
of: 

(a) 6 bones 

(P) 8 bones 
<cj 10 bones 

(d) 14 bones 

19. Pancreatic juice contains; 

(a) ptyalin 

(P) erepsin 
(c) trypsin 
id) renin 

20. The resistance of body against 
disease is increased by the formation 
of antibodies by; 


(a) Neodymium oxide 
(P) Lanthanide oxide ' 

ic) Nickel oxide 
(d) Ferric oxide 

4. Gun metai contains; 

<a) Copper, tin and phosphorus 
(P) Copper, zinc and nickel 

(c) Copper, tin and zinc 

id) Copper and tin 

5.. Compounds of which halogen 
are added to petrdi for eliminating 
lead from lead tetra ethyl? 

(а) fluorine 
(P) chlorine.’ 
ic) bromine 

(d) iodine 

6. A beam balance ii used for 

comparing'tfw: 

fa) (tenches of two bodiea 

(б) vraighta two bodiea 
V ' fa) v^uPiM of tvM bodies 

(d) .masses of two bodies 
7v vyhich Iff the most elastic of 


10. A sound wave transfers which 
one of the foltowing from one place to 
aiibther? 

(a) energy 

(P) mass 

(c) velocity 

id) liquid 

11. Which part of the flower is 
coloured and attracts insects for pol¬ 
lination? 

fa) Sepals 

(P) Stamens. ^ 

(c) Plstif 

(d) Petals 

12. Which of die following scien¬ 
tists is called the" Father of Biology" ? 

fa) Darwin 

ib) Linnaeus 

ic) Aristotle 

ffO Alexander Ftemipg 
-13. ‘ Which m the foiiowirig platits 
bears thofhs? 


fa) liver 
ib) blood 

fc) tonsils 

fd) hormorws 

21. The kind of fog produced from 
the nightly cooling of the earth is 
called: ' 

fa) sea fog 
fp) advectionfog 

fc) radiatlonfog ' 

fd) night fog > 

22 The principal source erf moi^uiis 

in the air is; *’ , ■ 

fa) evaporation from 

ponds, streams an<)[,»cil ., 

fp) living planhi and animals 

fc) volcanoes end burning fuel 

fd) eVapomtitm.fromfiiseafiS 

23. On a, weather 
spaced isobars mean: j. ' 

fa) rapid tempereturltchikhge 
fp) highereAidspeeds 
fc) lower wind epeetfe ' * - 

- f d) slow eheggein pressPri - •: 




24. Which of th« following It Ucety 
to occur at about tfit ttnritt time of dty 
artd for the tame rtaaon M a mountain 
breeze? 

(a) vaHay breeze 

(b) tea breeze 

(c) landbrene 

(cf) early morning breeze 

25. Wavet ctuae the individual 
particlea near the aurface of deep 
water to move primarily: 

(a) in the direction of the wave 

(b) back and forth 

jc) up and down 

(d) in circles 

Increetea (I): Decreaaet (D); 

Remains the Same (R8) 

26. A circular metal piece having 

a hole in its centre is heated. The size 
of the hole will_ 

27. With the increase of tempera¬ 
ture the density of a substance generally 

28. If there were no atmosphere 
on the eartlv the length of the day will 

29. As the frequency of electro¬ 

magnetic radiation increases the energy 
of the corresponding quants_ 

90. If the length and the cross- 
sectional ares of a wire are both 
halved, the resistance of the wire will 


Explain 

31. If you set your watch by a 
distant sirea will it go fast or slow? 

32. A sharp knifecuts more easily 
than & blunt knife 

33. Why can the pulse be felt in 
an artery but not in a vein? 

34. Which is considered more 
dangerous bleeding from an artery or 
from a vein? 

35. Is bleeding from an artery or 
vein easier to stop? 

Matehino Teat 

36. Column A fists teats. Column 
B Itsta prboaduraa used in some of 
these tests. Against each pro¬ 
cedure in column B, write the 
number of the test in column A 
which is most otosely associated 
with it. 

Column A 

1. test for blood type 

2i tMt for starch 

; ' a lest for vrtartiin K 

4. tMtfordhtooae 

5. tMforimrgy 

0. teatfor ritamin C defldency 
• '‘7, test effectiveness of anti¬ 
biotics' 


ColurrmB 

(a) Benedicts solution was added- 
to urine and heated. The mixture 
turned brick red. 

(b) A drop of blood was added to 
a specially prepared serum on a slide. 

(c) Tales soaked in penicillin were 
plac^ on petri dishes inoculated vrith 
bacteria. 

(</) Mice were M a specially' 
prepared diet lacking fresh fruits and 
vegetables 

(a) Several foreign substances 
were scratched on the skin of a 
persorv 

Fill in the blanks 


18. 

21 . 

23. 

25. 

27, 

29. 

31. 


32. 


i«y 

<0 

itf) 

0 

I 


H (c) 
2^. 1 
28. D 

30. RS 


Since tiie sound takes time to 
reach you from tite distant siren, 
it yvill go a/bt|y by^ time it tak|^ 
to reiK^ you.'"V ' 
Since tite'alfea ofconttCt bi’ e 
sharp knife with a surface is 
small, it exerts a very large 
pressure on the surface against 
which it is pressed and easily 
penetrates into it 


37. (a) The percentage of pink 33. 
four clocks most likely to result 
from a cross of two pink four o'clocks 
is- 

(b) A cell in the human body that 

is normally found without a nucleus is 
the_ 

(c) The structure in the paramo 
cium that is specialised to form digestion 

is the_ 34. 

(d) The ductless gland that pro¬ 
duces cortisone is the __ 

(a) Food is converted into living 
protoplasm by the process of_ 

Teat Your Knowfadge 


The pulse can be felt in an artery 
because its muscular walls expand 
and contract to compensate for 
the irregular flow caused by the 
pumping action of the heart 
This is not felt in the veins 
because the blood flow has 
slowed down and become 
regular. 

Since blood in an artery is flowing 
at a much greater speed and has 
a much greater force than blood 
in a veia bleeding from an artery 
is rapid and severe; and is much 
more dangerous than the rela¬ 
tively slow oozing from the vein 


38. A fuse is a small piece of wire 35. 
made of 1 alloy having a 2 
melting pointiand a relatively 3 
resistance per uriit length. Fuses are 
connected in 4 to the 5 wire 
of the main circuit leading into the 
meter. 36. 

The maximum current which a 
fuse wire can carry before it melts is 
caBed 6 . Fuses are so constructed 
that they melt or blow out as soon as 
the current reaches a certain limit 37. 
Thus a 7 ampere fuse commonly 
used in household circuits melts when 
a current greater than 8 amperes 
flows through it 

38. 

Scientific Vocabulary 


39. (a) plankton 



(b) zooplankton 

(c) phytoplankton 




(d) glmier 
(aj ice-berg 
if) crevasses 




ANSWERS 



1. 

<0 

2. 

|b) 

3. 

(a) 

4. 

(c) 

6. 

(c) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

<«) 

8. 

{•) 

9. 

Id) 

10. 

U) 

11, 

(d) 

12 

(c) 

13- 

<b) 

14. 

|c} 

15. 

(6) 

16. 

Id) 

17. 

(4) 

18. 

(d) 


Bleeding from a vein is easier to 
stop than bleeding from an artery 
because rapid flying of blood 
from the artery inhibits the 
formation of tfw clot that is 
necessary to stop bleeding 


(a) 4 

(b) 1 

(c) 7 

(d) 6 

(e) 6 
ie) 50 

(b) red corpuscle 

(c) food vacuole 

(d) adrenal 
(a) assimilation 

1. tin-lead 

2. low 

3. high 

4. series 

5. Uve 

6. fuse rating 

7. 15 

8. 16 


(a) The general name for free- 
ftoating’micraacoi^ pianta 
and apTmais in the’sea. 

(b) Free-floating microecc^ 
animals in tfie see, 


(c) Thef^formo^zoopianle 

"floating''in the sea: 

(0 Urge eraolia ine Racier. 
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THE EXAMINER’S 

oaess uocsiiQiic 


Q Where is Khunjerab pass 
located? Why was it in the news 
recently? 

Ana. The 4 620-metre-high 
Khunjerab pass is at the terminus of 
the Chinese-built Karakoram highway 
called "silk road" in occupied Kashmir 
It was in the news when Pakistan and 
China inaugurated its opening on May 
16 

Q. Name the well-known Arys^ 
Samaj leader whose Nirvan centenary 
IS to be celebrated in November this 
year 

Ans. Maharishi Oayanand 

Q Which country has agreed 
to permit the Indian Air Force to use 
the air- launched anti-shipping EXCX^ET 
missile on the Jaguar fighter aircraft? 

Ans. France 

Q. From which constituency Mr 
Ramaknshna Hegde, chief minister of 
Karnataka, won the Assembly seat in a 
by-election? With what margin of 
votes he defeated his Congress (I) 
rival? 

Ans Kanakapurs Assembly seat 
Mr Hegde defeated Mr 0 LmgeGowda, 
the Congress (I) candidate by a margin 
of 23,votes. 

* 

Q. Which State celet>rated its 
eif^th anpiversary on May 16, of its 
merger with India' 

Ana. Sikkim. 

Q. Which country has developed 
a multi-function wdst watch with a 
built-in black and white TV screen? 

Ana, Japan 

O. Which country mediated for 
troop wtthdrawei agreement between 
kebenoii and Israel idghed on May 
17? 

Am. , US.A 

ih*i,kienpiihawardfor 19S2 


was presented on April 16 to_ 

Ana. Amnta Pritam (She is 
the first Punjabi women end the second 
woman to win this award The first 
woman to have won this prestigious 
award is Mrs Ashapurna Devi) 

Q What IS the amount of cash 
prize given to winner of the Jnanpith 
Award? 

Ana. Rs 1 50 lakh 

Q. Which country has agreed 
to provide a credit of Rs 140 crore for 
the second stage of the Visakhapatnam 
steel project? 

Ana. U S.S R. 

Q. Who has been named Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief of the Sovmt military? 

Ana. Yuri Andropov 

Q. Which country in South- East 
Asia began functioning as complete 
democracy with the opening of a new 
parliament on April 25, after 51 years 
of military domination? 

Ana Thailand 

Q. Which European country 
exploded on April 2Z its biggest nuclear 
boimb in several years at the Nevada 
Desert test site in the west of the 
USA? 

Ana. Britain 

Q. At which place and in which 
State m India, an air defence and 
guided mtssiie school is to be estab¬ 
lished? 

Ana. Gopeipur- on-sea in Gamam 
district (Onssa) 

Q. Where a India's fifth atomic 
power stabon bemg set up? 

Ana. Kakrapar m Surat district 
(Gujarat State). Its first 235-MW 
unit ia to be commissioned m 199Q- 
91, ttw faobnd trfthe saritt capa(% n 
kk^ to go on stream in 1991-92; 

0. Who was leads#’ of dw 16- 


five membere of wol 
Everest on May 7 by *'*' 
(Southed))? 

Ana. Gerhard Umar. epoMlilMr 
of Fnefburg(Weid Germany). ^ 

Q. At which atomiii)jP 9 werJM#l^ 
m India, an afarminQ NKtwtion wvif 
has been reported? 

Ana. Taripur Atomic Powto 
Station Bo km north pf Bombay In 
Maharashtra State 

Q. Which countiry haa offered 
India build two atomic power pifu^Odf 
450 MW each? 

Ana. USSR. 

G. Which capital of a Union 
Territory of India is to be put on the 
railway map of the country with the 
laying of tracks shortly 

Ans. Itsnagar (capital of Artma- 
chal Pradesh) is to be connected by 
rail with the l^ng of tracks between 
Tipling in Assam and Itanegar In 
Arunachal j 

Q. Who captained the Imban 
cricket team for tfte third World Cup 
tournament held in England? 

Ana. Kapil Dev 

Q. Which U & Space iMiuttle n 
to launch the Indian satellite INSAT-IB 
in August this year? 

Ans, Challenger 

Q. Rohini satellite leurtched on 
April 17 weighs-w— 

Ans. 414 kg 

Q. Which politicai party scored 
a landslide victory in parliamentary 
by elections in Sri Lenka oh May 19? 

Ans. Ruling United Nmionst 
Party led by President Junius Jaya- 
wardene 

Q. Which Indian film won the 
jury award at the 36th Cannes Film 
Festival (France)? 

Ana. "Khark". diraoted by Mrinal 
Sea (“Kherg" had eartm wwt the 
second best Mature film award at tfii 
National Film Festival of India). 

Q. • .Who are the two Indiana 
whose names have bean Included in 
the latest edition of tbe Gumnest bock 
for setting new racorete in tiMb 
respective fields? 

Ana. Shekuntata Devi the malha* 
mebes wizard end Rajan Srinhmspb 
Mahadevaa the memory meetsr. 

{ShskwiMla Oevigfb dm endtt. 
for middpi^ng two l^dlg^ ndjft^s^ 
in just ^ SMttmdSv0tnoadt^ddfiS 
at all during her raeaM dfdt to 
ingisnd Mr fia/en with m envtsbia 
mamoiY power »»«d worm reedrdffi 
memodr^ fnd aeettreiofy Meidng 





31,811 random numbers, The 
average abildy to memonsa random 
numbers is said to be only seven) 

Q On which date comet Halley 
i<3 to make its second appearance? 

Ans March 13 1986 
Q Where is the National Institute 
of Nutrition located? 

Ans Hyderabad 

Q How much amount is to be 
provided to India by the World Bank 
for oil exploration in the Godavari 
basin? 

Ans Rs 165 crore 
Q Name the Akali legislator who 
died in Canada on May 20 
Ana Or Bhagat Singh 
O What do the abbreviation 
ANC stand for? 

Ans African National Congress 

Q Name the capital of Mozarr 
bique 

Ans Maputo 

Q How much amount has the 
World Bank decided to lend to India 
for the country s power development 
programme? 

Ans $ 250 7 million 
Q Define a non resident Indian 
as per finance bill? To what conces¬ 
sions IS he entitled on investment to be 
made by him in India? 

Ans The finance bill defines 
non residents as Indian citizens abroad 
or foreigners of Indian origin A pe-- 
son IS deemed to be of the Indian 
origin if he or either of his parents 
or any one of his grandparents was 
born in undivided India Thus any 
Whiter one of whose parents or grand¬ 
parents was born in India qualifies as 
a foreigner of Indian origin and is 
entitled to invest in India on highly 
concessional teims—no wealth tax 
no capital gains tax, no compulsory 
depositand income tax plus surchan^ 
at the very low rate of 22 5 percent 
Q. Who IS Director General of 
International Labour Organisation 
<fL0)? 

Ans Francis Blanchard 
Q The cricket captain of which 
country withdrew to compete m the 
Prudential World Cup series in England 
played in June? 

Ans Australia (Greg Chap- 

pel) 

Q. Which two States have 
reached an agreement to bring the 
Krishna waters to meet the drinking 
water needs of Madras city? 

Ans> Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu 

Q. The Governor of which State 


promulgated Lok Ayukta Ordinance 
on may 25? 

Ans Himachal Pradesh 

Q Where was the eighth annual 
summit of seven leading industrial 
countries held from May 28 to 30? 

Ans Williamsburg (Virginia) 

Q Name the seven leading 
industrial nations who participated in 
the Williamsburg summit 

Ans USA Japan West Gei 
many Franco Britain Canada and 
Italy 

Q WhK h country manufactures 
EXOCE r missiles? 

Ans France 

Fill in the blanks 

Q The Sports Authority of India 
(SAI) has been formed to_ 

Ans tielp promote and popu¬ 
larise sports 'n the country besides 
maintaining various stadia built for the 
Asian Games 

Q Rohini satellite launched on 
April 17 weighs_ 

Ans 41 4 kg 

Q After being launched into 
space by SLV 3 the Rohini satellite 
reached an apogee (the longest distance 
from the earth) of _ _ kih and a 
perigee (shortest distance from the 
earth) of_ km 

Ans 974 438 

Q The second highest peak in 
the Kumaon Himalayas after Nanda 
Devi that overlooks Tibet in the north 
IS_ 

Ans Kamet peak(25 447 ft) 

Q The abbreviation SLY stands 
for_ 

Ans Sutlej Yamuna Link canal 
pi oject 

Q In 1986 the World Cup 
Soccer finals will be held in _ 

Ans Mexii o 

Q Asia s first test tube baby (a 
? fa3 kg boy) was borii n_ 

Ans Singapoi e 

Q The first commercial loan 
raised by the Union Government in 
the current financial year amounts to 
Rs 

Ans 1500 croie 

O The first commercial loan of 
Rs 500 crore raised by the Union 
Government is repayable on_ 

Ans May 30 2014 

Q In order to match the spe^d 
of a comet a spacecraft has to travel 

at over__ kilometres per second 

whch IS far faster than conventional 
rockets. 


Ans, 60 

Q MX missiles are bemg deve¬ 
loped tor deployment by r-, 

Ans the U S A 
Q The international Labour 
Organisation Conference was held in 
the last week of May in_ 

Ana Geneva 

Q The snag in the Rohini satellite 
occurred due to_ 

Ans The effect of Jemperature 
on the satellite's electrical power supply 
trip level settings 

Q The 15 party Chhati Sanqram 
Partshad has been formed in _ 

Ans Bangladesh 
Q The wafer dispute between 
Punjab and Haryana is over — 

Ans the carrier channel in 
Punjab for bringing Haryana s share 
of 3 5 million acre feet of the Ravi 
Beaj waters to the Sutlej Yamuna 
I ink canal 

Q The Krishna water supply 
project of Madras is estimated to cost 
Rs_ 

Ans 7fX) crore 
Q UNCTAD IV the largest 
North South Conference among about 
165 countries, was held m June in 

Ans Belgrade (Yugoslavia) 

Name the following 

Q The former hockey Olympian 
who was shot dead in Ludhiana on 
May 20 

Ans Prithipal Singh 
Q The all rounder Indian cric 
keter who is among the 1983 Wisden s 
five cricketers of the year 
Ans Kapil Dev 
Q The only Hindu kingdom in 
the world which President 2ia ul 
Hague of Pakistan visited in May last 

Ans Nepal 

Q The retired judge of the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court who has 
been appointed one man commission 
to go into April 4 incidents of violent e 
m Punjab and the May 5 police firing 
at Patiala 

Ans Justice K. K Dubey 
Q The country which is w orking 
once again to develop nuclear reactors 
for use in space by the mid 90s 
Ans USA 

Q The well known Indian scien¬ 
tist who IS nor*«t le for this year's 
Bharat BhusHan award, instiUited by 
the Fuel Instrurrents apd Engineering 
Foundation of Maharashtra 
Ans. Prof Jayant Narkkar 
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; SPORTS 

i 

I 

1 _ 

BASKETBALL 


Junior National Championships 

□ Punjab and Kerala shared honours 
in the 34th Junior National Basketball 
Championships which concluded at 
Indore on June 4 

Punjab boys had to struggle hard 
to beat Maharashtra by 87 78 in 
extra time after having been locked 
70 70 at the end of the regulation 
period 

Kerala last yeaKs runners uf. 
emerged as girls' champions defeating 
Maharashtra by 88-57 in the final 


BOXING 


Jack Dempsey Dead 

□ Jack Dempsey, the heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world from 
1919 to 1926, died at New York on 
June 1 He was 87 


CRICKET 


Sheesh Mahal Tournament 

□ Steel Authority of India Limited 
(SAIL) XI won the 33rd All-India 
Sheesh Mahal Cricket Tournament at 
Lucknow on May 28 In the final 
they defeated State Bank of India, 
Lucknow, by seven wickets 

Scores 

SB/, Luc/fnow 158 (Amen 
Kumar53, B S Bedi, four for 23) and 
270 (Gopal Sharma 53, S K Khandekar 
50, M Hasan, three for 47, BS 
Bedi two for 40) 

SA/L X! 282 for eight (Karan 
Dubey 107, Rajinder Goel three for 
47) and 150 for three (Karan Dubey 
53) 

Rani Jhansi Trophy 

□ After a lapse of three years South 


unexpected final twist to a compelling 
match 

India’s tnumph was onfy their 
second World Cup success—the 
previous victory was against East Africa 
in the inaugural 1975 competition 

Clive Lloyd captained the West 
Indies team Kapil Dev captained the 
Indian team 


FOOTBALL 


Zone regained the Rani Jhansi Trophy 
when they defeated the holders, West 
Zone, by eight wickets in the five-zone 
All-India Women's Cricket Champiorv 
ship at Bombay on May 13 

Wisden's Five Best 

U India's best all-rounder and the 
present skipi>er Kapil Dev is among 
the 1983 Wisden's "Five Cricketers 
of the Year" The other four named 
by the game's most authentic annual 
publication in its latest issue are 
Imran Khan(Pakistan) Malcolm Mar- 
shalland Alvin Kallicharan( West Indies) 
and Trevor Jesty (Hampshire—Eng¬ 
land) 

Foreign Teams' Programmes Chan¬ 
ged 

n Some major changes have been 
made in the programmes of the Pakistan 
and the West Indies teams due to visit 
India in September and October 
according to a statement in New Delhi 
on May 23 by Mr A W Kanmadikar, 
President of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India 

During their tour from September 
0 to October 10, Pakistan will play 
three Test matches at Bangalore 
Jalandhar and Nagpur and three one- 
day internationals at Hyderabad Delhi 
and Jaipur 

The West Indies, during their visit 
from October 4 to December 30, will 
play SIX Test matches at Kanpur New 
Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras Their programme also 
includes seven three day matches and 
five one-day internationals 

India's exciting win over Windies 
in World Cup 

□ World Cup holders. West Indies 
crashed m their first-ever defeat in the 
one-day competition when India beat 
them by 34 runs at Old Trafford 
(Manchester) 

The West Indies needing 263 
runs to wia were all out for 228 in 
54 1 of their 60 overs after a fighting 
last-weket stand at 71 by Andy Roberts 
and Joel Garner had provided an 


Jawaharial Nehru Trophy 

□ In the replay of the final of the fifth 
All-India Jawahar Lai Nehtu Memorial 
Trophy FootballTournament at Hydera¬ 
bad on May 27, Mafatlal Sports Club 
defeated Tata Spors Club by 2-0 The 
two Bombay-based teams were coiv 
earned in a goalless draw in their first 
encounter 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia Gold Cup 

□ The Ambala District Football Asso¬ 
ciation and the Haryana Police were 
declared joint winners of the All-India 
Mohan Lai Sukhadia Memorial Gold 
Cup Football Tournament at Ajmer on 
May 26 The final had ended in a 2-2 
draw 

Visakha Trophy 

□ The final of the seventh Visakha 
Trophy Football Tournament having 
ended in a goalless draw at Visakha- 
patnam on May 29, Punjab Football 
Association Presidenfs XI (JCT, 
Phagwara) and District Football Asso¬ 
ciation XI Visag were declared joint 
winners for the year The Punjab 
team will keep the trophy for the first 
SIX months 

World Cup 

n The executive committee of the 
International Football Federation! FIFA) 
unanimously awarded the 1986 World 
Cup Football Championship to Mexico 
at Its meeting at Stockholm on May 
20 Mexico also hosted the 1970 
championship No other country has 
had the honour of holding the cham¬ 
pionship twice before 
Sanjay Gandhi Gold Cup Tourna¬ 
ment 

□ Kathmandu XI, Nepal carried away 
the glittering Sanjay Gandhi Football 
Gold Cup when they defeated Punjab 
Electricity Board, Hoshiarpur, by 1 -0 
in the final of the tournament at Patna 
on May 18 The P S E B had scored 
a great victory in the semi-finals when 
they defeated Calcutta's famous club 
Mohun Began by 3-1 


HOCKEY 


Age Khan Cup 

□ Pakistan International Airwaysl PIA) 
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won the Aga Khan Hockey Tournament 
at Bombay on May 21 In one of the 
most thrilling finals witnessed in the 
history of the tournament they defeated 
Indian Air Lines of Delhi by five goals 
to four 

Played for the first time in 1896 
in Bombay, the Aga Khan Hockey 
Tournament derives its name from the 
magnificent trophy originally presented 
to the Bombay Gymkhana by the late 
His Highness the Aga Khan. This 
original trophy was won outright and 
retained in 1912 by the Cheshire 
regiment and it was promptly and 
generously replaced by His Highness 
by the present handsome challenge 
trophy. 

Obaidullah Cup 

□ Indian Airlines lifted the 53rd All- 
India Obaidullah Khan Gold Cup 
defeating Corps of Signals, Jalandhar, 
2-1, in extra time in the final held at 
Bhopal on June 7 

This IS the second time that Airlines 
have won this prestigious hockey title 
after their first victory in 1979 

Kuppuawamy Naidu Tournament 

□ Jagjit Cotton Textile Mills Phagwara, 
won the All-India G. Kuppuswamy 
Naidu Memorial Hockey Tournament 
at Kovilpatti on June 6 In the final, 
they defeated M.E. G., Bangalore, by 
4-2 via the tie-breaker. Neither team 
had scored dunng the full time. Earlier, 
E. M. E, Jalandhar the holders defeated 
Artillery Centre, Nasik, by 1 -0 to win 
the Mani Trophy for the third place. 

Prithipal Singh Shot Dead 

□ Hero of many a glorious hockey 
battle and known as penalty corner 
expert Mr Prithipal Singh, Dean of 
Student Welfare, Punjab Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana, was shot dead 
on the University Campus on May 
20. He was 51. 

He first came into limelight in 
1957 when he was selected to represent 
Punjab in the National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship as a full back. After touring 
with various National teams he made 
his mark as a deep defender of the 
Indian team during the 1960 Rome 
Olympic Games and thereafter as a 
member of the national team to the 
1982 Jakarta Asian Games Hehelp^ 
India win the Olympic title at Tokyo in 
1964 by scoring 11 goals from short 
corner hits He won name and fame 
as a member of the Indian team which 
won the Asian title at Bangkok in 
1966. He led the Indian team in the 
1968 Mexico Olympic Games with 
Gurbux Singh as joint-captaia 

Holding a Master's degree in 
Agriculture^ he won the highest honour 
when he was selected for the Arjuna 
Award in 1962 and was honoured 
with the Padma Shree in 1967. 


TABLE TENNIS 


Prize-money Tournaments 

□ The Table Tennis Federation of 
India will organise in April next two 
grand prix prize-money tournaments 
as a prelude to the 1987 World Table 
Tennis Championships, to be held in 
New Delhi. 

Addressing a press conference in 
New Delhi on May 18 after his return 
from Tokyo, Mrl.J.S. Bindra, President 
TT.F.I., said that the prize-money 
tournaments, to be held at New Delhi 
and Calcutta on April 24 and 30 
respectively would have 16 players, 
inclusive of four Indians. Only two 
players from a particular country, he 
said, would be invited Besides inviting 
a large number of foreign teams to 
India, he said, the country would take 
part m the first Asian Cup Champion¬ 
ships to be held in China in October 
1983, and the first Asian Youth 
Championships to be held in December 
this year in Berlin He further said 
that the President of the International 
Table Tennis Federation Mr Roy Evans 
had obtained a categorical assurance 
from the T.T. F I that Israel would be 
invited to participate in the 1987 
World Championships which would 
be hosted by India 

Changes in Rules 

□ Some important changes in the 
rules of the game have been made by 
the International Table Tennis Federa¬ 
tion, it IS officially learnt. These are 

1 From January 1, 1984, bats 
used in international tournaments would 
have to have different colours on each 
side, 

2 Deliberate heavy stamping 
by a player when serving would be 
illegal and penalty points would be 
given if a player persisted after being 
warned. This rule would come into 
effect from July 1 

3. Players in future would also 
be banned from serving with their 
back towards an opponent or from 
below the surface of the table. 


TENNIS 


West German Open Championship 

□ Yannick Noah of France recovered 
from a shaky start to beat the holder, 
Jose Higueras of Spain, by 3-6, 7-5, 
6-2, 6-0 in the final of the West 
German Open Tennis Championship 
at Hamburg on May 16. Cameroon- 
born Noah thus became the first 
Frenchman to win the title after more 
than 50 years. 


French Open Championships 

□ Yannick Noah of France caused a 
big upset when he defeated the 
defending champion. Mats Willander 
of Swedea in a rip-roaring final of the 
men's singles in the French Open 
Tennis Championships at Paris on 
June 5. The last French player to 
win the title was Marcel Barnard in 
1946. 

Twenty-eight-year-old Chris 
Evert-Lloyd of the U.S.A. took only 
65 minutes to beat Miwa Jausovec of 
Yugoslavia in the final of the women's 
singles This was Evert- Lloyd" s fifth 
victory in the championships She 
had earlier won the title four times in 
1974, 1975, 1979 and 1980. She 
thus equalled Australian Margaret 
Courts all-time record of five wins in 
1962, 1964, 1969, 1970 and 1973. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Yannick Noah 
(France) beat Mats Willander (Swe¬ 
den), 6-2, 7-5, 7-6 

Women's singles Chris Evert- 
Lloyd (U.S.A.) beat Miwa Jausovec 
(Yugoslavia), 6-1, 6-2 

National Rankings 

□ S, Vasudevan of Tamil Nadu was 
ranked number one among men in the 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
rankings for 1983, released at Madras 
on May 31 Vijay and Anand Amrith- 
raj, Shashi Menon and Ramesh Krishnan 
were not ranked for want of sufficient 
data. Namratha Apparao, also of Tamil 
Nadu, was ranked number one among 
women. 

Top Earners 

□ Czechoslovakia's Ivan Lendl tops 
the tennis prize-money stakes having 
earned 535,938 dollars this season, 
according to an official statement 
issued at Paris on May 25. Guillermo 
Vilas of Argentina occupies the second 
place having pocketed 361,359 dollars 
and John McEnroe of the U,S.A is 
third with a collection of 324,313 
dollars 

Martina Navratilova of the U. S. A 
has the richest record of 327,000 
dollars in womenT s tennis Her fellow 
American Mrs Evert-Lloyd comes 
second with a haul of 148,600 dollars 


VOLLEYBALL 


All-India tournament 

□ The Haryana State Electricity Board 
made a splendid rally after an initial 
reverse and defeated Punjab Police by 
13-15, 15-9, 15-2, 15-4 in the last 
match of the AIF India Volleyball Tourna¬ 
ment at Simla on May 16. The 
tournament was pir.yed on league 
basis 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

ANC: African National Cong¬ 
ress. 

OOD: Department of Ocean 
Development 

ICICI: Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India. 

lOE: International Organisation 
of Employers. 

UNDP: United Nations Develop¬ 
ment Programme 

UNEP: United Nations Environ¬ 
ment Programme 


ANNIVERSARIES; DAYS 

Dayanand Death Anniversary 

□ The Arya Samaj will organise the 
Mahanshi Dayanand Nirvan Centenary 
celebrations in New Delhi on November 
25 to 27 this year. 

Sikkim celebrates eighth anniver- 
•^ry of merger with India 

n Sikkim celebrated the eighth anniver¬ 
sary of its merger with India on May 
16 On this date in 1975, Sikkim 
became the 22nd State of the Indian 
Union 

World Environment Day 

□ The World Environment Day was 
observed all over the world on June 5. 
1983. This day is observed to under¬ 
line the need for preserving the balance 
between man and nature and to direct 
industrial growth and the use of science 
and technology to restore and preserve 
the productivity of our life-giving 
systems. 


AWARDS 

Bharat Bhushan Award 

□ Prof Jayant Narlikar is nominee for 
this year's Bharat Bhushan Award, 
instituted by the Fuel Instruments and 
Engineering Foundation, Ichalkaranji 
in Maharashtra. 

Prof Narlikar is known for pro¬ 
pounding a theory along with Prof 
Fred Hoyle that seemed to challenge 
Albert Einsteia 

After 15 years of stay outside the 
country. Prof Narlikar returned home 
in 1972 to become professor of Theo¬ 
retical Astronomy in the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research. He earned 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship during 
1973-75 and won the Bhatnagar 


Award for excellence in research in 
1980. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 

□ Prof Suma Chitnist head of the unit 
for research in the sociology of educa¬ 
tion at the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences Bombay, Prof John Barnabas 
of the Postgraduate School of Biolo¬ 
gical Studies Ahmednagar College, 
and Mr R. Tirumalai, a retired civil 
servant have been awarded the 1983 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship. 

A recipient of the fellowship is 
given for two years a stipend of Rs 
3,000 a month plus Rs 10,000 a year 
as contingency and secretarial fund. 

Cannes award for “Kharij" 

n Director Mrinal Sen's "Kharij" which 
IS an attack on middle class values 
won the jury award at the 36th 
Cannes Film Festival at Cannes! France) 
on May 19. 

The film which was the official 
Indian entry at the Cannes Festival 
was acclaimed for its "truth" by the 
French press 

"Kharij" which means dismissed, 
was praised for Sen's"directorial talent" 
and his depiction of society's reaction 
to the accidental death of a boy. 


DEFENCE 


Exocet for Jaguar 

□ France has agreed to permit the 
Indian Air Force to use the air- launched 
anti-shipping Exocet missile on the 
Jaguar fighter aircraft 

The Exocet is an anti-shipping 
sea-skimming missile weighing 735 
kilograms with a 160-kilogram warhead 
and has a range of 52 to 75 kilometres 
The flight path of the missile is regula¬ 
ted at a very low altitude. 

The Exocet missile is radar-homing 
and after the initial feed-in of the co¬ 
ordinates of the target it requires no 
assistance from the pilot As it is 
launched from a range of 52 to 75 
kilometres from the target the attack¬ 
ing aircraft is out of range of the ship's 
integral air defence weapons 

Tank engines to be made in 
Madras 

□ According to the announcement 
made by the Union Defence Minister, 
MrR. Venkataramaa it is proposed to 
set up a new Rs 100-crore unit at the 
Heavy Vehicles factory at Avadl-near 
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Madras for engines for the T-72 Russian 
tank and armoured personnel carriers 
The armoured personnel carriers would 
be manufactured in Medak in Andhra 
Pradesh. 


EXPEDITIONS 


US team abandons Everest assault 

□ An early monsoon, avalanches and 
high winds forced a 12- man American 
expedition to abandon its bid to scale 
Mount Everest from the steep west 
ridge, team leader, Mr Robert Graig, 
said on May 29. 

It would have been the first expedi¬ 
tion to reach the8,848-metre summit 
along the west ridge— considered the 
most difficult—without the use of 
oxygen or porters 

The team got higher on the west 
ridge route than any climbers without 
oxygen and charted a new route up to 
7,315 metres on the north side in 
Tibet 

Kamet peak expedition 

□ Twenty-five climbers from the Naga 
Regiment and the Kumaon Scouts will 
attempt 25,447-ft Kamet peak in the 
Kumaon Himalayas by June end. 

The expedition is led by Col 
Narinder Kumar, Director of the Army 
Adventure Foundation who was deputy 
leader of the 1965 Indian expedition 
to Everest 

Kamet is the second highest peak 
in the Kumaon Himalayas after Nanda 
Devi and overlooks Tibet in the north. 

This is the first time that the 
Kumaon Regiment is undertaking a 
mountaineering expedition. 


INSTITUTES 


National Institute of Entrepreneur- 
ship 

□ The Government has decided to 
establish a national institute of entre¬ 
preneurship and small business develop¬ 
ment in New Delhi. 

The institute will be an apex body 
to coordinate the work of all other 
entrepreneur training and development 
institutes in the country. 

It will devise specific training prog¬ 
rammes suitable for various classes of 
entrepreneurs specially from the weaker 
sections of society. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Research on compound to cure 
tumours 

□ Research studies are under way in 
Riyadh to develop a mineral compound 


that can prove effective in curing 
malignant tumours attacking intestines 
stomach and glands 

Dr Salem Shuman, Director of 
the College of Science of King Saudi 
University's research centre and head 
of the researchers team, said the drug 
was similar to a compound currently 
used as a therapy to cancerous diseases 
but with poor solubility in tissues He 
added that the drug under prepara¬ 
tion "is characteristic with its high 
solubility cure" 

New way to fight diabetes 

□ Diabetes in some laboratoiy animals 
has been eliminated by giving them 
pancreas glands transplanted from 
foetuses of the same species 

This research work by scientists 
in California and Australia represents 
one of the several new methods of 
treatment of diabetes which even 
with the best of medical management 
continues to cause blindness, loss of 
limbs and premature deaths 

Dr Josiah Brown of the University 
of California estimates that the method 
will be ready for its first-trial in humans 
in about three years. 

New therapy for stopping heart 
attack 

□ Doctors can stop a heart attack as 
It happens and reduce damage to the 
heart by injecting medicine directly 
into the blood clot that causes the 
seizure, a study shows 

The treatment called intracoronary 
streptokinase, was first used in Germany 
about five years ago, and it has been 
the subject of intensive study in the 
United States since then 

Often during heart attacks a blood 
clot forms in one of the arteries that 
feed the heart The heart's own source 
of blood is cut off, and part of the 
heart muscle dies 

The new treatment allows doctors 
to dissolve this clot and, they believe, 
reduce the amount of damage that 
occurs 

The medicine, and enzyme called 
streptokinase, is injected into the clot 
with a catheter—a skinny tube that is 
snaked through an artery into the 
heart 


PERSONS 

Birla. G.D. 

□ Ghanshyam Das Birla, who died in 
London on June 10, at the age of 89, 
was a titan among Indian industrial¬ 
ists a philanthropist and founder of 
many a public and educational institu¬ 
tions 

An advocate of rapid increase in 
production, his contribution to the 
country's economk: development was 


many-sided. He believed that greater 
industrialisation would eventually reduce 
the pressure on the soil and lead to 
intensive agriculture and more produc¬ 
tion. 

Born on April 5, 1894, he had 
little or no formal education. He 
started earning a livelihood at the age 
of 12 and went into independent 
business at the age of 16. 

He was a voracious reader and 
acquired considerable knowledge of 
economics religion, history and various 
languages including*Sanskrit and 
English. 

Mr Birla wrote several books in 
Hindi and English, including "Rupaiy 
Ki Kahani", "In the Shadow of the 
Mahatma" and "The Path to Pros¬ 
perity". He was awarded Padma 
Vibhushan in 1957. 

He established the Birla Institute 
of Technology and Science at Pilani 
in Rajasthan and the Birla Education 
Trust 

Vaidya. Lt Gen A.S. 

□ Lt Gen Vaidya, GOC-in-C, Eastern 
Command, who has been appointed 
the next Chief of the Army Staff, is 
winner of the Mahavir Chakra in the 
1965 and 1971 operations He is to 
take over from Gen K.V. Krishna Rao 
on July 31, when the latter retires on 
completion of his tenure 

Commissioned on January 20, 
1945, 11 Gen Vaidya has held various 
regimental and staff appointments 


PLACES 


Khunjerab Pass 

□ The 4,620-metre high Khunjerab 
Pass is at the terminus of Chinese- 
built Karakoram Highway called "silk 
road" in the Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 
The road takes off east of Yarkand in 
Sinkiang province, crosses Khunjerab 
Pass and links up with the Karakoram 
Highway which extends to Muzaffara- 
bad in Pakistan. 

It was in the news for having 
been officially opened by Pakistan and 
China for regular traffic and trade on 
May 17. 

India has lodged a strong protest 
against this India's contention is that 
China and Pakistan have no right to 
enter into an international agreement 
over an area under illegal occupation 
of Pakistan. 


PROJECTS 


Davighat Power Project 

□ It is Rs 50-crore project which has 
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been undertaken by India under a 
technical and economic cooperation 
agreement signed in 1978 with Nepal 
The first unit of the 14.1-megawatt 
Devighat hydroelectric project the 
first venture to be undertaken abroad 
by the National Hydroelectric Power 
Corporation of India, is scheduled to 
be commissioned by the end of June, 
18 months ahead of time. 

The Devighat project on the 
Trishuii river, is designed to utilise the 
tail race waters of the Trishuii project 
Nepal's first hydroelectric projrct also 
constructed by India in the sixties 

The project will be completed 
with the setting up of three units of 
4.7 megawatts each. The last unit is 
expected to be commissioned in Decem¬ 
ber this year. 

Completion of the Devighat project 
will enhance Nepal's installed power 
generating capacity by about 33 per 
cent taking the total installed capacity 
to 58 magawatts 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Comet Halley reappearing on March 
13, 1986 

□ Worldwide plans are afoot to watch 
Comet Halley, the celestial spectacle' 
of the century, marking its second 
appearance on March 13, 1986 
According to astronomers it will not 
generate any harmful effects for this 
planet or its inhabitants 

Edmund Halley, an English astro¬ 
nomer, saw the comet for the first 
time in 1682, though records of this 
comet have been traced as far back as 
87 B.C. Halley computed the orbit 
of this comet later named after him, 
in 1704 and predicted that it would 
return after 76 years that is in 1758. 
but he died in 1742, without seeing 
his prediction come true. 

The word "comet" is derived 
from the Greek name for "long-haired 
star" Commonly found in a comet 
are the head, which it is believed, 
consists of two parts namely, the 
nucleus and a cone plus one or two 
tails 

The nucleus of the comet is its 
essential part since it is the ultimate 
source of ail the mass In the most 
widely accepted theory of comets the 
nucleus is composed of chunks of 
dust and frozen ices of compounds 
such as methane, ammonia, water 
andcarbondioxide. According to Prof 
Fred Whipple, the nucleus of a comet 
is like a "dirty snowball". 

Two processes contribute to the 
development of the tail Radiation 
pressure can push on the dust particles 
embeded in the expanding cone and 
solar wind can blow past the ionised 
gasanddragonit These two proces¬ 


ses sweep the gas and the dust into 
one or two long tails which generally 
point radially away from the sun 

To be noted is the fact that the 
tails do not necessarily correspond to 
the direction of the motion of the 
comet Some comets like the Halley 
comet make periodic returns 

Halley said 250 years ago; 
"Comets are as law-abiding as planets 
There is no question of the comet 
exploding while going through the 
earth's atmosphere. They come into 
view when nature's laws bring them 
and not when catastrophe intends If 
at all a comet disintegrates it will be 
near the sun or on the surface of the 
sun and not over the earth." 

There are worldwide plans to 
watch this celestial phenomena 
According to Dr J.C. Bhattacharya of 
the Indian Institute of Astrophysics 
Bangalore, plans are under way to 
watch the comet from the observatory 
at Kavalur in Tamil Nadu. Space De 
partment experts will also participate 
in It 

Already sighted by instruments in 
1982, the comet will provide further 
scientific material to astronomers 
Scientists are planning to meet the 
comet almost half way. The Russians 
and the French will launch two space¬ 
craft Venera I and II in December. 
1984, which will first fly to Venus and 
from there be re-directed to meet the 
comet 

Between March8 and March 15, 
the encounters will take place when 
the spacecraft will be within 6,000 
miles of the comet's nucleus. Pictures 
will be taken which will be beamed to 
earth. In addition, the European 
Vehicle named Giotto will fly within 
600 miles of the comet on March 13, 
1986. Japan's spacecraft will fly by 
the comet on March 8, 1986 

Around -the -moon yacht race 

□ Just as sailing ships used wind 
power to voyage across the earth's 
oceans, a solar-powered spacecraft 
has been devised which uses a huge 
sail to collect sunlight The blueprint 
was drawn up by scientists at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in the U.S.A 

They were trying to solve the 
problem of making a rendezvous with 
Halley's comet which passes compa¬ 
ratively near the earth in 1986. 

In order to match the speed of a 
comet a spacecraft has to travel at 
over 60 kilometres per second—-far 
faster than conventional rockets. So 
the solar sail technique was dreamed 
of. 

INSAT-IC launch in mid-1986 

□ Referunder“National Affairs" page 
761 

Snag corrected in Rc^ini RS -D2 

□ The Rohini RS-D2 satellite, which 


had developed some snag on May 16, 
resumed beaming images from May 
21. The smart sensor camera aboard 
the satellite was shut off on May 16 
after some anomalies were detected 
in it 

The mission team of the IRSO 
was able to effect suitable operational 
manoeuvres which enabled resumption 
of camera operations. 

The pictures beamed by the41.5- 
kg spacecraft have so far covered 
about 70 per cent of the Indian land- 
mass They included identifiable 
features like the Godavari Krishna 
and Brahmaputra rivers and takes like 
Nagarjunasagar and Chilka. 

The snag in the camera was due 
to temperature effect on the satellite's 
electrical power supply trip-level 
settings 

Viking dead 

□ The US lander spacecraft Viking-1, 
Its power supply apparently exhausted, 
sat silent on Mars on May 22 after 
scientists failed in a last-ditch effort to 
contact the spacecraft 

The craft on Mars' dpsty plains, 
fell silent last November. It was pra 
grammed to call home if it didn't 
receive orders from earth for nine 
weeks that ended on May 5. 

Viking-1 relayed more than two 
million weather reports and thousands 
of pictures of the red planet earth's 
closest planetary neighbour, since 
landing on Mars' frozen surface on 
July 20, 1976. 

The 950-milUon-doliar project sent 
to earth the best glimpses yet of a 
rusty-red planet litter^ with rocks 
and boulders whipped by dust storms 
and periodically covered by a thin 
layer of frost Temperatures range 
between 87 and 31 degrees below 
zero Centigrade. 

IRS -lA will aenae out natural resour¬ 
ces 

□ The Indian Space Research Organi¬ 
sation (ISRO) will have the capability 
to observe the subcontinental natural 
resources from 900 km up in space 
when the first semi- operational remote 
sensing satellite IRS- lA goes into orbit 
sometime in late 1985. 

With this India will be joning the 
select band of countries like the U. S. A, 
France, Japaa the U.S.S.R. etc., who 
already have or will have shortly similar 
orbiting satellites to "sense" natural 
resources from space. 

The IRS-IA and the American 
Landsat satellites would have almost 
the same degree of resolution— namely 
35 metres The sensors operational 
control and momentum wheel of the 
IRS-IA would be indigenous The 
satellite being built at the satellite 
Centre would be launched gsing a 
Soviet launch vehicle. 



The data from IRS- lA during its 
design life of three years would be 
used for resources survey in agriculture, 
forestry, geology, hydrology and 
meteorology. 

USSR launches Venera-15 and 
Venera-16 

□ The Soviet Union launched two 
new space probes Venera-15 and 
Venera-16 on June 3 and June 7 res¬ 
pectively. These were fired into 
interplanetary space from a satellite 
orbiting the earth. 

The two space probes are expected 
to reach the vicinity of Venus early in 
October, 1983 and may attempt to 
softland on the planet 

The purpose of the experiment 
according to Tass, is to explore outer 
space and the planets of solar system 
and to continue research into the 
surface and atmosphere of Venus 
from the orbit of its artificial satellite. 

Rotating gas clouds in space 

□ Astronomers in Japan have observed 
rotating disc-like clouds which could 
become new solar systems 

The sightings by a sophisticated 
radio telescope with a diameter of 45 
metres! 1A7 feet) endorsed theoretical 
speculation about the existence of so- 
called proto-solar nebulae, which could 
develop into solar systems 

It was the first time that disc-like 
gas clouds had been observed rotating 

The clouds were seen near the 
centre of the Orion constellatioa some 
1,500 light years from earth, and the 
Taurus constellation, some 500 light 
years away. 

The discovery could provide clues 
to the origin of the Sun. 


MISCELLANY 

Shakuntala, Rajan in Guinness book 
of records 

□ The name of the mathematics 
wizard, Shakuntala Devi, and the 
memory master, Mr Rajan Srinivasan 
Mahadevaa are to be included in the 
latest edition of the Guinness book for 
setting new records in their respective 
fields 

Shakuntala Devi gets the credit 
for multiplying two 13-digit numbers 
in just 28 seconds with no calculations 
at all during her recent tour of 
England. 

Mr Rajan with his enviable memory 
power seta world record in memorising 
and accurately reciting 31,811 random 
numbers The average ability to 
memorise random numbers is said to 
be only sevea 

Making a super mouse 

□ A sheep the size of a cow, a pig as 


big as a donkey and a cow as massive 
as a rhinoceros may look like fantasy, 
but scientists have developed a 
technique which allows the production 
of animals double the normal size. 

Scientists of three American uni¬ 
versities have produced a "super 
mouse" taking a fertiNsed egg from a 
female mouse, injecting extra genes 
into the egg and popping it back into 
the mother to develop normally. 

The extra genes* which were 
themselv^ hybrid, comprised the genes 
for making grbwth hormones fuse 
into another bit of genetic material 
called the promoter. 


Argumentative Questions 

Contd from page 792 

before granting a certificate. The 
Board may refuse the certificate if the 
film, or any part of it is against the 
interest of the security of the State, 
friendly relations with foreign govern¬ 
ments* public order, decency and 
morality, or involves defamation or 
contempt of court or is likely to incite 
the commission of offences 

There has been much criticism of 
film censorship in India, mostly because 
of its strange attitudes sometimes too 
rigid, at others too lax Many films 
depicting violence, indecent scenes 
likely to ruin the morals of young 
people and also likely to incite people 
to take to various types of violence 
and other crimes have been granted a 
certificate for unrestricted public 
exhibition. Many criminals have ad¬ 
mitted that they got the inspiration for 
committing certain offences from the 
films they saw. The debasing of 
traditional social standards and moral 
values the immoral conduct disrespect 
for, and defiance of, eiders and other 
distortions of valuable concepts are 
ai! ascribed to the cheap films of 
today. Too many love scenes romarv 
tic sequences etc., prompt all sorts 
of erotic thoughts in young people at 
an impressionable age. Besides the 
depiction of affluence, vulgar display 
of wealth, gorgeous dresses and semi- 
naked women under various pretexts 
all have a corrupting influence on 
young peopla 

From June 1, 1983, the Board of 
Film Censors was renamed as the 
Central Board of Film Certification. 
The Board was reshaped and fresh 
guidelines were issued for issuing 
certificates to ensure that social values 
and standards are upheld. 


TARAPUR NUCLEAR FUEL 
CONTROVERSY 


The Tarapur Atomic Power House 
near Bombay was set up in collaboration 
with USA which under the agreement 
of 1963, is bound to supply the fuel 
(enriched uranium) for the plant up to 
1993. But during the past four years 
or so the US. Administration has 
been dragging its feet'on this issue 
and has been withholding supplies of 
the promised fuel taking shelter under 
a new law passed by Congress accord¬ 
ing to which the Administration was 
barred from supplying nuclear material 
or facility to any country that did not 
sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
did not accept the international safe¬ 
guards designed to prevent the diversion 
of nuclear material for other purposes* 

India's firm assurances that it has 
no intention to manufacture nuclear 
weapons and that it will use nuclear 
energy entirely for peaceful purposes 
have not been accepted. During Mrs 
Gandhfs visit to the U.S.A in the 
summer of 1982, a compromise was 
reached by which France wduld supply 
the necessary fuel to keep the Tarapur 
plant running After an initial offer 
to fill in the breach, France also tried 
to back out and insisted on the inclusion 
of “pursuit and perpetuity clauses". 
Later, however, that country promised 
to supply enriched uranium for Tarapur 
without conditions. An agreement 
to that effect was signed. Since then 
Tarapur has been assured of regular 
supplies 

Though the generation of atomic 
power at Tarapur has suffered several 
setbacks mostly because of the 
inadequacy and uncertainty of nuclear 
fuel India's scientists have stated that 
they would be able to keep the plant 
running on indigenously prepared 
uranium or fuel from other sources A 
20-ton consignment of nuclear fuel 
arrived early in May, 1983. On current 
showing Frarwe will continue to supply 
the requisite fuel; meanwhile the Soviet 
Union has offered to set up two 
nuclear plants in this country on 
mutually acceptable terms The offer 
has however, several snags and the 
Government of India is carefully 
examining the offer in order that it is 
not caught in any "nuclear trap". It 
is no secret that on the issue of signing 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty (which 
India rightly describes as unfair and 
highly discriminatory) the stand of the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union is the 
same. The giant Powers do not want 
any other country to acquire nuclear 
capabilities which might affect their 
virtual monopoly. 
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The Competition Master 



Improve Your Word Power 

Choose the correct answer from the alternatives 
given [ Answers are given at the end with Antonyms ] 


Abaft: (a) left {b) discard (c) behind [d) lower. 

Abet: (a) assist (6) suspend(c)astern(c/) snub 

Altruistic: (a) wholly(6)graduate(c)cellular (d) 
devoted. 

Bask : (a) base ( b ) rejoice ( c) thrash ( d) stick. 

Beget: (a) produce(d) assist(c) spoil(d) side. 

Blatant: (a) whiten(d) loud(c) bare(d) cheerless 

Cadaver: (a) tone(d) senile(c) remains!d) giggle 

Candour: (a) discharge (d) warn (c) openness 
(d) rule. 

Chaffer: (a) anger(d) driver(c)plain(d)bargain. 

Dale: (a) choicefd) silly{c) valley(d) harm. 

Decrepit: (a) enact(d) lure(c) snap(d) weak. 

Delinquency: (a) crime (d) drawing (c) wander 
(d) badly. 

Ebb: (a) black(d) boil(c) sink(d) consume. 

Embogue; (a) embrace (d) token (c) arched (d) 
empty. 


Euphony: (a) laud (d) harmony (c) leaving (d) 
communion. 

Facile: (a) agile(d)easy(c) truth(d) just 

Fiasco: (a) rare|d) order (c) failure (d) idle. 

Foxy: (a| sprmgjd) artfulfc) part(d) touchy. 

Germane: (a) related (d) motion (c) gain (d) 
receive. 

Guile; (a) leader(d) cautious(c) sin(d) deceit 

Hybrid: (a) impure (d) bridal (c) dejection (d) 
harsh. 

Inroad: (a) invasion(d) unhealthy(c) perception 
(d) ask. 

Lief: (a) master(d) top(c) soon(d) energy. 

Magniloquent: (a) arbitraryjd) bombastic(c) at¬ 
tractive (d) noble. 

Nebulous: (a) smart (d) close (c) essential (d) 
lazy 


ANSWERS 


[ The words in italics at the end of the line is the 
antonym] 

Abaft; (c) aft, astern. Afore. 

Abet : (a) to incite by encouragement or aid (used 
chiefly in a bad sense), to back up, to make good. 

Oppose 

Altruistic : (d) unselfish; living and acting for the 
interest of others Selfish 

Back : (d) to lie in the warmth or sunshine; prosper; 
bathe. 

Beget : (a) to produce or cause; to generate; to 
produce as an effect 

Blatant: (d) clamorous; vociferous; loud. Quiet 

Cadaver; (c)corpse; ashes 

Candour : (c) freedom from prejudice or disguise; 
sincerity. Cunning. 

Chaffer: (d) to haggle about price; to sell or 
exchange. 

Dale: (c) ravine; dingle. HHl 

Decrepit; (d) worn out by the infirmities of old 
age; in the last stage of decay; superannuated. Youthful 

Delinquency : (a) failure in or omission of duty; a 


fault, an offence. Innocence 

Ebb : (c) The going back or retiring of the tide; a 
decline. Flow. 

Embogue: (d) fall; discharge. Rise 

Euphony: (d) an agreeable sound; a pleasing 
easy pronunciation. 

Facile; (d) affable; easily persuading; yielding; 
easy of accomplishment; working with ease. Clumsy. 

Fiasco; (c) a failure in a musical performance; a 
complete failure of any kind. Success 

Foxy: (d) of foxes; fox like; cunning; reddish 
brown. Artless 

Germane: (a) relevant; appropriate. Alien 
Guile: (d) wile, jugglery; cunning Honesty. 
Hybrid: (a) the offspring of parents of two different 
species; a mongrel; a word formed of elements from 
different languages Thoroughbred. 

Inroad: (a) a raid; encroachment Retreat 
Lief; (c) beloved, dear; willingly. Loath 

Magniloquent : (d) speaking in a grand or pompous 
style. Simple. 

Nebulous: (d) misty; vague; clouded; cioudlike. 

dear. 
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Appointments Etc. 


a well-known exponent of Hindustani 
music of South Kanara. He was 74. 

Jack Dempsey: former world 
heavyweight champion, one of Ameri¬ 
ca's most popular sports figures in 
20s He was 87. 


Appointed, Elected 

Arvinda Ramachandra Deo: He 
has been appointed Ambassador of 
India to Hungry in succession to Mr 
Vinay Kumar Verma. 

Asoke Sen Chib: He has been 
appointed India's Ambassador to 
Iraq. He succeeds Mr Peter Lynn 
Sinai. Mr Chib was India's Ambassa¬ 
dor to Yugoslavia prior to his new 
appointment 


lator He died in Canada 
attack. He was 61. 

Hukam Singh- former Speaker 
Rajasthan Governor. He was 


and 

88 . 


Pandit Ratnakarbhat S Gubvedy 


Prince Charles: of Belgium He 
of heart was 79. 

Ghanshyam Das Birla: leading 
industrialist of India. He was 89. 

Aminuddin Khan: a former Gover¬ 
nor of Himachal Pradesh and Punjab. 
He was 72. 


EVENTS 


Gen Jaafar Nimeiri Sworn in 
as President of Sudan for a third six- 
year term (Gen Nimeiri emerged 
from a referendum with more than 
90% of the vote 

Lieut-Gen AS. Vaidya- He is 
the next Chief of the Army Staff of 
India. (He will lake over from Gen 
K.V Krishna Rao on July 31.) 

Vice-Adm Subimal Mookerjee 
He has been appointed Vice Chief of 
the Naval Staff. He succeeds Vice- 
Adm S L Sethi who has retired 

P. K Kaul. He has been appointed 
Finance Secretary. He succeeds Mr 
Narasimhan. 

Philip Thomas He has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
(lOBI). 

Maj- Gen S L Malhotra He has 
been appointed Director-General, 
National Cadet Corps (NCC). He 
succeeds Maj-Gen Narinder Singh who 
has retired 

Mengistu Haile Mariam: Ethio¬ 
pian leader, has been elected Chairman 
of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), replacing Kenyan President 
Daniel Arap Moi. 

Resigned 

Lt Gen SK Sinha: Vice-Chief 
of the Army Staff, who has been 
superseded by Lt Gen AS. Vaidya as 
the next Chief of the Army Staff. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Yasser Arafat: Chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 

Died 

A S Ramaih: a noted Tamil short 
story writer. He was 78. 

Saroi Kumar Dutta ■ a pioneer 
industrialist and a freedom fighter. He 
was 81. 

Prithipa!Singh: shot dead. He 
was a former hockey Olympian and 
Dean of Student Welfare, Punjab. 

Dr Bhagat Singh: an Akali legis^ 


MAY 

16— Ramakrishna Hegde, chief minister 
of Karnataka, wins the Kanakapura 
Assembly seat by-election defeat¬ 
ing Congress) I) candidate, Mr D 
Linge Gowda 

— Pakistan and China open the 
4,620-metre high Khunjerab pass 
— Sikkim celebrates the eighth ai> 
niversary of its merger with India 

17— Lebanon and Israel sign their 
U S - mediated troop withdrawal 
agreement 

19— Sri Lanka's United National Party 
(U N. P ) scores a landslide victory 
in Parliamentary and local 
elections, 

20— The second consignment of 
enriched uranium, supplied by 
France for Tarapur plant arrives 

— Asia’s first test-tube baby born 
in Singapore 

23—South African warplanes raid 
Maputo, capital of Mozambique 

— The snag in the camera system 
of the Rohini satellite corrected 

— India lodges another protest 
against the opening of the4,620- 
metre high Khunjerab pass at the 
terminus of Chinese-built Kara¬ 
koram highway called "silk 
road". 

25— Himachal Pradesh promulgates 
Lok Ayukta Ordinance 

28— Leaders of 14 political parties 
including four chief ministers 
form an "Opposition Council" 

29— Summit of seven industrialised 
nations—Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Canada and 
the United States—opens in 
Williamsburg (Virginia) U.S.A. 

— Dissidents opposed to Mr Yasser 
Arafat's leadership of the P.L O. 
seize a number of guerrilla centres 
in Damascus. 

30— Yasser Arafat escapes unhurt 
from an assassination attempt 

— Centre invites Akalis for resump¬ 


tion of negotiations to resolve 
the Punjab tangle 

31—Emergency declared in Peru to 
fight terrorism. 

— Williamsburg summit fails to solve 
economic issues. 

JUNE 

1 — International Labour Organisation 
Conference opens in Geneva 
under the presidentship of Mr 
James B Bolger 

— India- Pak joint commission meet 
opens in Islamabad. 

4— India-Pak accord on liberalising 
travel facilities 

5— Assembly elections held in Jammu 
& Kashmir State 

6— Big fire in Delhi skyscraper"Gopala 
T owers"— a 13 - storey office 
complex situated at the northern 
end of Rajendra Place in West 
Delhi 

— Training of Akali Dars"sacrificing 
squad" begins at the historic 
Quila Anandgarh adjacent to 
Keshgarh Saheb— the birthplace 
of the Khalsa. 

7— Mrs Indira Gandhi leaves for a 
11 - day West European tour. 

9— Britain goes to poll 

— Three freedom-fighters of the 
outlawed anti-apartheid African 
National Congress(ANC) hanged 
in Pretorial Central prison (They 
were; Thelle Simon Mogoerane, 
(23), Jerry Semano Mosotloli 
(25), and l\^rcus Thabo Motaung 
(28), 

10— The Conservative Party of Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher wins 
Britain's general election securing 
397 seats in the 650-member 
House of Commons 

— Mr Farooq Abdullah-led National 
Conference gets absolute majority 
in the 76-me1fhber Jammu and 
Kashmir Assembly elections 

12—8-member National Conference 
Ministry sworn in Jammu & 
Kashmir. 
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